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Valedictory. 

"With  this  issue  our  connection  with  the 
Coast  Review  as  editor  and  proprietor, 
ceases.  Three  years  ago  last  month  we 
issued  the  first  number  as  an  experiment, 
and  having  met  witla  sufficient  eift;ourage- 
m.ent  to  warrant  a  continuation  of  the  publi- 
cation, we  carried  the  enterprise  forward, 
gradually  enlarging  it  until  it  reached  its 
present  size,  and  extending  its  circulation 
and  influence,  and  increasing  its  popularity 
until  it  now  stands'in  the  front  rank  of  insur- 
ance journalism.  We  have  labored  earnestly 
to  make  it  what  it  is,  and  our  labor  has  been 
well  rewarded.  In  tone,  character  and  in- 
fluence, we  flatter  ourself  that  it  stands  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  this  point  has  only  been 
reached  by  the  straight-forward,  independent 
and  honest  course  which  we  have  pursued  in 
its  editorial  management,  backed  up  as  we 
have  been  by  the  energetic  and  legitimate 
business  management  of  our  associate  owner, 
Mr.  Edwards,  Having  reached  this  proud 
position  and  secured  a  patronage  which 
makes  it  profitable,  it  may  be  pronounced  a 
great  success,  and  in   turning  it    over    to 


Mr.  Edwards,  to  whom  we  have  sold  our 
entire  interest  in  it,  we  do  so  with  pride, 
feeling  confident  that  its  future  will  be  as 
bright  as  its  past,  and  that  its  reputation  for 
honesty  and  ability  will  be  preserved. 

We  cannot  part  company  from  it,  how- 
ever, without  first  thankingthe  many  friends 
who  have  stood  by  us  so  manfully  and  aided 
us  with  their  means  and  their  counsel  in 
building  it  up.  Some  of  them  will  long  be 
remembered  by  us  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  respect,  while  none  will  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. And  to  the  editors  of  our  exchanges, 
both  local  and  Eastern,  we  have  to  express  our 
warmest  thanks  for  the  many  courtesies  they 
have  shown  us,  and  the  many  kindly  notices 
we  have  received  at  their  hands.  Our  rela- 
tions with  them  have  been  of  the  most  cor- 
dial nature,  and  in  parting  company  with 
them  we  do  so  with  the  kindliest  feelings 
toward  all. 

In  conclusion  we  ask  from  our  patrons  a 
continuation  of  their  patronage  and  support 
to  the  Coast  Review  under  its  new  man- 
agement, and  such  additional  encouragement 
as  they  can  give. 

Respectfully, 

J.  G.  RILEY 


COAST    KEVIEW 


[October, 


Fire  Marshal's  Report. 


Fire  Marshal  John  L.  Durkee  has  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  envy  of  every  in- 
surance superintendent  past,  present,  or 
future,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  he  will  not 
be  imitated  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  extra 
pages  of  tables  added  to  the  ponderous  in- 
surance reports.  Ninety-four  pages  of  tabu- 
lar matter  is  pretty  good  for  a  fire  marshal, 
and  if  our  worthy  Marshal  is  ambitious 
there  is  much  hope  of  his  advancement. 

However,  these  tables  are,  in  the  main, 
instructive  or  entertaining,  which  will  not 
probably  be  said  of  his  compilations  if  he 
ever  comes  to  exercise  his  talent  in  the  great 
field  of  insurance  superintehdency.  This  is 
what  the  tables  teach  us:  "  Exhibit  A — 
Causes  of  fires  and  alarms,"  we  give  in  full: 

Attempts 12 

Acids 1 

Ashes 19 

Bonfires 4 

Carelessness  with  Candle 14 

"    Cigars 1 

"  "    Fire 10 

"    Matches 10 

Children  with  Candle 2 

"  Matches 12 

Chimneys 31 

Defective  Chimneys 23 

"  Flues 2 

"  Forge 2 

"  Furnace 3 

"  Grates 3 

"  Ovens 4 

"  Kanges 3 

Stills 1 

"  Stoves 0 

"  "    Pipes 17 

Drunkenness 1 

Explosions  of  Coal  Oil  Lamp 12 

"  Gasoline  Stove 1 

False 36 

Fireworks 5 

Friction .-...    i 

Gas  Lights 10 

Incendiary KJ 

Rats  with  Matches 1 

Second  Alarms 1 

Sparksfrom  Chimneys 4 

"  Smokestacks 7 

"  Stove  Pipes .'. 2 

Spontaneous  Combustion 3 

Supposed  Ashes 2 

"    Carelessness  with  Ashes 2 

"    Defective  Stove 1 

Upsetting  of  Coal  Oil  Lamps 7 


Unknown 17 

Total jm 

"  Exhibit  B— Alleged  loss,  insurance  and 
amount  paid,"  shows  that  about  thirty- 
three  thousand  dollars  were  paid  by  the 
companies  for  defective  chimnies  ;  the  next 
in  magnitude  (^22,343)  was  paid  for  "  care- 
lessness with  candles,"  though  for  unknown 
causes  there  were  ninety  thousand  dollars 
paid. 

"  Exhibit  C — Monthly  losses,  insurance 
and  amounts  paid,"  shows  November  to  have, 
been  the  most  disastrous  month,  with  |78,- 
363  loss,  and  $59,878  paid  by  the  companies. 
April  next,  with  a  loss  of  $64,534  loss,  and 
$39,794  paid. 

"Exhibit  D — Monthly  losses  insured  and 
not  insured,"  shows  a  total  of  $224,689  of 
losses  paid,  and  $98,587  loss  where  there  was 
no  insurance. 

"Exhibit  E"— Shows  $81,954  paid  in 
losses  on  buildings,  and  $142,736  on  stock, 
furniture,  etc. 

"Exhibit  F  "—Is  a  monthly  table  of  fires 
and  alarms. 

"Exhibit  G — Number  and  style  of 
buildings  burned,"  shows  a  total  of  216  build- 
ings; one  hundred  and  eighty-one  frame  and 
thirty-five  brick  buildings.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-one  were  two-story  frame  build- 
ings. 

"Exhibit  H" — Shows  the  proportion  of 
damage. 

"  Exhibit  I  " — Gives  the  number  of  build- 
ings burned  at  some  of  the  large  fires.  The 
greatest  was  on  the  27th  of  September  (1873) 
corner  Fifth  and  Market  Streets,  when  six 
buildings  were  burned. 

"Exhibit  J" — Gives  losses  at  diflTerent 
fires,  the  largest  being  the  fire  in  Bancroft's 
Building,  November  25th  ;  loss,  $66,175. 

The  number  of  incendiary  fires  was  six- 
teen, five  of  them  in  unoccupied  houses,  and 
five  uninsured. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  buildings  burned 
seventy-three  were  dwellings  and  nine 
boarding  houses.  Wash-houses  and  stables, 
eight  each. 

The  proportion  of  buildings  burned  in  the 
city  was  one  to  every  one  hundred. 

Then  we  have  a  full,  detailed  statemen 
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of  every  fire  during  the  year,  including  date, 
time,  occupation,  ownership,  cause,  loss, 
insurance,  etc.  This  occupies  thirty  pages, 
and  is  very  interesting. 

The  arrests,  trials  and  results  of  incendi- 
aries are  given,  also  deaths  by  fire. 

We  frankly  confess  that  we  became  bewil- 
dered when  about  half  through  the  tables, 
and  gave  up  trying  to  distingnish  one  from 
the  other.  Suffice  to  say,  the  Fire  Marshal 
has  given  us  the  facts  in  every  conceivable 
shape.  And  every  man  is  advised  not  to 
get  any  information  he  is  seeking,  in  an  in- 
direct way  from  some  table  gotten  up  for 
another  purpose,  but  to  look  for  the  table 
that  was  made  for  him;  it  is  there. 

The  Fire  Marshal  pays  his  respects  to 
coal  oil,  and  quotes  the  excellent  article  from 
the  8th  of  January  issue  of  the  Baltimore 
Underwriter. 

The  following  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
incendiaries  cannot  be  read  too  often: 

"It  is  a  source  of  congratulation  to  see 
the  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  in- 
cendiary fires  the  past  year,  which,  I  think, 
can  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  the  action 
of  our  companies  in  delaying  payment  of 
suspicious  fires  until  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded to  investigate  their  origin.  There  is 
no  question  that  in  the  event  of  a'n  incendi- 
ary or  very  suspicious  fire,  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  contemplate  such  'things,  Wdtch 
each  case  with  anxiou^  care,  and  when  they 
see  a  resistance  to  their  claims,  and  a  de- 
ferred payment  and  a  prospect  of  a  suit  at 
law,  argue  to  themselves  that  things  are  not 
quite  so  pleasant  and  smooth  as  in  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  the  Old  Builders.  There  is 
no  question  that  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  incendiary  fires  are  set  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  an  old  stock  of  goods  and 
starting  afresh.  Or  when  a  person  finds 
himself  going  behind  in  business,  and  a 
failure  staring  him  in  the  face,  then 
comes  the  argument,  '  I  am  well  in- 
sured, it  is  hard  to  convict  for  arson,  and 
the  best  thing  I  can  possibly  do  is  to  sell 
out  to  the  insurance  companies,  pay  my  lia- 
bilities, and  have  sufficient  left  to  start  with 
fresh  goods.'     It  should   never  be  forgotten 


by  the  underwriters,  that  to  the  dishonest 
man,  insurance  is  but  another  name  for  the 
privilege  of  converting  his  goods  into  cur- 
rent funds  at  will.  It  often  means  escape 
from  bankruptcy,  or  the  successful  conceal- 
ment of  fraud,  which,  detected,  would  re- 
sult in  certain  ruin.  The  advance  of  rates 
acts  also  as  a  check  to  this  class  of  persons, 
for  as  a  general  thing  they  do  not  insure  to 
the  full  amount  as  formerly,  thereby  taking 
some  of  the  risk  themselves. 

Over-'insurance  is  the  key-note  to  eight  out 
of  ten  incendiary  and  suspicious  fires.  It  is 
merely  a  notice  to  the  insured,  that  if  his 
property  is  consumed,  he  alone, ^of  all  others, 
that  his  negligence  or  crime  afflicts,  shall 
go  unscathed.  It  is  a  premium  for  reckless- 
ness and  dishonesty,  for  every  policy  of  in- 
surance issued  is  a  contingent  agreement  to 
buy  the  property  insured.  A  petition  has 
been  circulated  among  the  business  men  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  asking  the  legisla- 
ture to  enact  such  a  law  as  shall  prevent  the 
recovery,  under  any  policy  of  insurance,  of 
a  sum  greater  than  three-fourths  of  the  loss 
or  damage  sustained  in  any  case,  and  shall 
compel  insurance  companies  to  limit  their 
liability  under  each  policy  to  that  per  cent- 
age  of  the  actual  loss  sustained.  Au  excel-  • 
lent  law,  that  would  be,  without  doubt. 
Over-insurance  in  many  cases  would  be  done 
away  with,  if  each  company  would  make  it 
an  inviolable  rule  not  to  accept  a  risk  from 
any  person,  without  having  the  same  exam- 
ined personally  by  a  competent  surveyor, 
the  said  surveyor  from  time  to  time  to  make 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  property  in- 
sured, while  the  policy  is  in  eflFect." 

If  all  the  newspapers  would  publish  the 
following  hints,  and  parents  would  give 
them  to  their  children  in  easy  lessons,  in  a 
few  generations  we  might  "develop"  into 
salamanders: 

"  GENERAL    HINTS     IN     CASE    OF    AND    PRO- 
TECTION   AGAINST    FIRE. 

1st.  Be  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
means  of  escape  from  your  house,  both  at 
the  top  and  thb  bottom. 

2d.  Do  not  get  confused,  admit  no  one  to 
your  house  except  firemen,  policemen,  or 
neighbors. 
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3d.  If  a  lady's  or  child's  dress  takes  fire, 
endeavor  to  roll  the  person  up  in  a  rug,  car- 
pet, or  any  other  piece  of  woolen  stuff. 

4th.  Keep  all  the  doors  and  windows 
closed  until  the  firemen  arrive. 

5th.  Always  keep  in  your  bedroom  a 
piece  of  rope  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the 
sidewalk,  in  case  you  cannot  make  your 
exit  by  the  stairway. 

6th.  If  you  cannot  make  your  way  from 
a  building  by  the  stairway,  endeavor  to  get 
in  a  front  room,  and  be  careful  to  keep  all 
the  doors  shut  behind  you,  for  smoke  will 
follow  a  draft,  and  flames  the  smoke.  If 
smoke  enters  the  room  and  it  is  difficult  to 
stand  erect,  get  your  mouth  as  close  to  the 
floor  as  possible,  and  breathe  easy,  as  there 
is  always  a  fresh  current  of  air  near  the 
floor.  A  wet  cloth  over  the  mouth  will 
greatly  aid  breathing. 

7th.  In  getting  smoke  from  a  room 
always  open  the  upper  portion  of  the  win- 
dow. 

8th.  In  case  of  a  fire  in  a  theatre,  or  any 
place  where  numbers  of  persons  are,  keep 
perfectly  cool,  and  do  all  you  can  to  prevent 
a  panic,  as  there  is  generally  plenty  of  time 
to  escape  if  there  is  no  panic. 

9th.  Do  not  go  into  a  building  where 
there  is  a  thick  smoke,  if  you  can  help  it, 
witliout  a  saturated  sponge  in  your  mouth, 
or  a  wet  cloth  or  handkerchief  over  mouth 
and  nose. 

10th.  In  ascending  or  descending  a  lad- 
der, do  so  with  a  regular  step,  to  prevent 
vibration. 

"11th.  Have  metal  or  earthen  vessels  for 
matches,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
children.     Wax  matches  are  not  safe. 

12th.  Never  leave  small  children  in  a 
room  alone  where  thele  are  matches  or  an 
open  fire. 

13th.  Do  not  deposit  ashes  in  a  wooden 
vesMil  or  upon  a  wooden  floor. 

1-lth.  Never  use  a  light  in  examining  a 
gas  meter. 

15th.     Never  take  alight  into  a  closet. 

16th.  Never  smoke,  or  i-ead  in  bed  by 
candle  or  lamp  light. 

17th.  Never  put  kindling  wood  on  the 
top  of  a  stove  to  dry. 


18th.  Never  leave  clothes  near  a  grate  or 
fire-place  to  dry. 

19th.  Be  careful  in  making  fires  with 
shavings,  and  never  use  any  kind  of  oil  to 
kindle  a  fire. 

20th.  Keep  all  lights  as  far  from  the 
curtains  as  possible. 

21st.  Never  pour  out  liquor  near  an 
open  light. 

22d.  Always  fill  and  trim  your  lamps 
by  daylight,  and  never  near  a  fire. 

23d.     Never  blow  out  a  fluid  lamp, 

2'lth.  Never  allow  fluids  used  for  lamps 
to  be  kept  in  a  room  where  a  light^or  fire  is 
used. 

26th.  Always  try  your  coal  oil  by  pour- 
ing a  little  of  it  in  a  saucer  or  cup,  and  if 
you  can  make  it  burn  with  a  match  or  a 
piece  of  paper  do  not  use  it. 

26th.  Put  wire  netwoidc  over  your  gas 
lights  in  show  windows,  and  keep  your 
goods  from  them. 

27th.  Benzine,  naptha,  gasoline,  cam- 
phene,  varnish,  turpentine,  ethereal  oil,  etc., 
should  never  be  drawn  by  candle  or  lamp 
light,  or  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  fire. 

28th.  Sand,  in  place  of  saw  dust,  should 
be  used  on  the  floors  [of  oil  stores,  drug 
stores,  etc. 

29th.  Always  use  a  closed  lantern,  and 
never  allow  smoking  in  hay  barns,  stables, 
warehouses,  or  in  stores  where  goods  are 
closely  packed. 

30th.  Always  keep  shavings  and  fine 
kindling  wood  away  from  steam  boilers  and 
furnaces. 

31st.  Keep  lofts,  cupboards,  corners, 
boxes,  etc.,  free  from  greasy  rags. 

32d.  Before  leaving  your  place  of  busi- 
ness, see  that  all  lights  and  fires  are 
out. 

33d.  Before  going  to  bed,  see  that  all 
your  lights  and  fires  are  out,  and  that  no 
ashes  have,  been  placed  in  any  wooden 
vessel. 

34th.  See  that  your  stovepipes  enter  well 
in  the  chimney." 

Altogether  the  Fire  Marshal  has  given  us 
an  able  and  exhaustive  report,  and  under- 
writers  should  duly  appreciate  the  services 
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of  one  who  takes  so  much  interest  in  their 
welfare  when  brought  within  his  depart- 
ment. 


Wisconsin  Fire  and  Life  Report- 

"We  have  received  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Hon.  Peter  Doyle,  Secretary  of  State, 
the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  report  is  a  very  creditable  one,  and 
while  the  Hon.  Secretary  discusses  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  insurance  business  he 
confines  himself  to  plain  statements  and 
makes  no  effort  at  rhetorical  displays  or 
manifests  any  particular  desire  to  educate 
opinion  upon  any  pet  theory  of  his  own,  and 
altogether  shows  himself  an  intelligent, 
faithful  official.  We  would  commend  this 
course  to  insurance  officials  irritatingly  near 
us  if  we  did  not  feel  ihat  it  was  sheer  folly 
to  offer  grains  of  wisdom  to  such  specimens 
of  the  genus  homo. 

One  hundred  and  one  Fire  and  Marine 
companies  transacted  business  in  the  State 
during  the  year.  Twelve  being  admitted 
during  the  year  and  eight  of  the  previous 
year  excluded.  The  following  classification 
of  the  Fire  and  Marine  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  the  State  is  given  : 

Wisconsin  Stock  Companies 3 

Wisconsin  Mutual  Companie^ 7 

Joint  Stock  Companios  of  other  States 76 

Mutual  Companies   of  other  States 4 

Joint  Stock  Go's  of  Foreign  Countries 11 

There  was  §47,991,112  of  paid-up  capital, 
and  $73,825,839  of  net  assets  represented. 

The  risks  written  in  tlie  State  during  the 
year  amounted  to  §157,400,089  ;  premiums 
received  §2,174,931  ;    losses  paid   §993,281. 

The  number  of  Life  Companies  transact- 
ing business  in  the  State'at  the  date  of  the 
report  was  thirt3'',  a  reduction  of  eight  from 
the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  life  policies  issued  in  the 
State  during  the  year  was  5,583,  insuring 
§11,349,607, 

The  number  of  policies  in  force  at  the 
close  of  1873,  was  §26,694,  insuring  §42,- 
720,230.  The  total  amount  of  premiums 
received  was  §1,535,662  ;  losses  paid,  §430,- 
332.       We   do   not   think    anything   better 


could  be  said  of  a  company  than  these  two 
lines  in  regard  to  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company:  "That  it  has 
thus  far  met  the  end  and  purpose  of  its 
organization  seems  unquestionable.  " 

The  following  summary  of  the  laws  of  the 
different  States  and  foreign  Governments 
will  be  of  general  interest: 

"On  the  subject  of  taxation  of  Fire  and 
Marine  insurance  companies  a  diversity  of 
rules  exists  under  the  laws  of  the  difierent 
states,  both  in  regard  to  the  methods  and 
rates  of  taxation.  In  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  taxes  ranging  from 
one  to  three  per  cent,  are  required  to  be  paid 
on  gross  premiums.  In  some  of  these  state? 
these  rates  apply  only  to  companies  of  other 
states  and  to  those  of  foreign  countries, 
while  in  others  they  apply  to  all  companies 
transacting  business  in  such  states.  In  some 
of  these  states  there  is  also  an  additional  tax 
required  to  be  paid  in  cities  having  fire  de- 
partments. In  Alabama  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent,  on  gross  premiums,  after  deducting 
return  premium,  is  required  to  be  pai^  by 
the  agent  of  each  company  in  the  county 
where  the  agency  is  located.  In  Illinois  the 
net  premiums  received  are  subject  to  taxation 
the  same  as  other  personal  property,  and 
each  agent  is  required  to  make  a  return  an- 
nually to  the  proper  officer  of  the  amount 
of  such  premiums.  In  addition  to  this  there 
is  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  gross  premiums 
in  cities  having  organized  tire  departments. 
In  Indiana  there  is  a  tax  of  three  per  cent., 
and  in  Maine  two  per  cent,  on  premiums 
received,  after  deducting  the  losses  paid. 
In  Connecticut  and  Kansas  foreign  compan- 
ies are  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  two  per  cent, 
on  gross  premiums,  taxes  from  all  other 
companies  being  collected  under  reciprocal 
provisions.  In  Louisianb,  there  is  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent.,  and  also  a  license  fee  which  is 
governed  by  the  amount  of  premiums  re- 
ceived. In  Maryland  there  is  a  license  fee 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  or  a  tax  of  one 
and  one-half  per  cent,  on   gross  premiums, 
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in  case  the  latter  amounts  to  more  than  said 
license  fee.  In  New  Yorkj  the  agents  of 
marine  companies  are  required  to  pay  annu- 
ally into  the  state  treasury  two  per  cent,  on 
all  premiums  received  ;  the  agents  of  fire 
companies  who  take  risks  in  cities  or  incor- 
porated villages  pay  two  per  cent,  on  pre- 
miums received  for  the  use  of  the  fire  de- 
partments. In  California  and  Vermont 
there  is  no  tax  except  by  reciprocal  provis- 
ions. In  Ohio  and  South  Carolina  the  grbss 
premiums  received  are  taxed  as  personal 
property.  In  Nebraska,  substantially  the 
game  provision  exists.  In  Missouri  the  pre- 
miums received,  less  return  premiums,  are 
taxed  as  personal  property.  In  Mississippi 
there  is  an  annual  license  fee  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  In  Florida  there  is  no  taxation, 
but  there  is  a  large  license  fee  for  each  cer- 
tificate issued  to  agents.  In  Oregon  deposits 
are  taxed  the  same  as  other  property.  In 
Texas  each  fire  and  marine  company  is  re- 
quired to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  is  a  tax  on  gross  premiums 
of  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  In  most  of 
the  states  there  are  also  reciprocal  provis- 
ions, relating  to  the  taxation  of  the  compa- 
nies'of  other  states.  There  is  in  some  cases 
also  special  provisions  not  herein  referred  to, 
as  it  has  not  been  intended  to  give  more  than  a 
brief  outline  of  the  general  methods  and 
rates  of  taxation  adopted  in  the  states  named. 
The  rates  given  are  those  existing  in  these 
states,  as  appears  from  the  latest  information 
that  it  has  been  practicable  to  obtain,  and 
aj'e  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
present  laws.  And  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  notice  here  briefly  the  rules  adopted 
by  other  countries  relative  to  insurance  taxa- 
tion. In  Canada,  insurance  companies  are 
not  taxed.  The  cities  of  Montreal  "and 
Quebec  require  license  fees  for  the  support 
of  the  fire  departments.  In  England,  a 
stamp  of  a  small  amount  is  required  to  be 
aflaxed  to  each  policy,  but  there  is  no  direct 
taxation  of  the  companies.  In  France  and 
Germany,  according  to  the  best  information 
that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  substantially 
the  same  is  the  case.  In  most  of  the  other 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  either 
no  tax,  or  the  tax  imposed  is  very  light. 


The  Government  and  the  Assur- 
ance OflQces. 


State  supervision  has  in  the  United  States 
placed  the  life  ofiices  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  the  ticket-of-leave  men,  who  are 
constantly  under  surveillance,  and  compelled 
to  report  themselves  periodically  as  being 
still  of  good  conduct.  It  is  founded  on  the 
basis  of  utter  and  absolute  mistrust,  and  has 
for  its  object  the  perfect  security  of  the 
policy-holders.  Has  it  succeeded  in  its 
objects  ?  "We  think  not ;  and  now  we  come 
to  what  State  supervision  will  not  do.  It 
will  not  make  rogues  honest  men,  and  no 
legislation  ever  yet  framed  prevented  pre- 
meditated robbery.  Undoubtedly  legislation 
has  great  benefits  within  the  scope  of  its 
operation,  but  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
placing  American  life  offices  on  any  partic- 
ular level  above  our  own  concerns,  that  we 
should  grasp  at  their  theory,  that  if  we 
adopt  the  principle  of  supervision  we  shall 
be  materially  benefitted. 

Some  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  boast  of 
the  American  insurance  Press  that  they  had 
no  failures  of  life  companies,  no  frauds  and 
no  amalgamations,  and,  pointing  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  they  called  upon  us  to  ad- 
mire and  copy.  We  rather  fancy  that  the 
same  views  are  hardly  to  be  found  energet- 
ically supported  iiow,  after  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years.  Since  1869  there  have 
been  several  smashes,  pretty  extensive 
frauds  and  some  tolerably  dishonest  amal- 
gamations in  the  States.  Apialgamations 
are,  perhaps,  the  result  of  the  evil  exam- 
ple set  on  this  side,  but  human  nature  is 
very  much  the  same  in  America  as  in 
Europe,  and  State  supervision  cannot  alter 
this  fact.  Let  any  impartial  critic  look 
down  a  list  of  the  shining  assurance  lights 
that  have  been  extinguished  in  New  York 
in  the  last  five  years.  We  are  not  forgetting 
the  hosts  of  falling  stars  that  have  burst 
upon  our  eyes  in  this  country  only  to  be 
rapidly  lost  to  sight  again,  but  we  only 
contend  that  State  supervision  of  an  irritat- 
ing, inquisitive  character,  does  not  give  ab- 
solute security.  Moderate  laws  are  enough 
to   guide   well-meaning   men,   and   quietly 
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squeeze  out  dishonest  ones,  but  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  inauguration  of  an  insur- 
ance inquisition  in  this  country  will  qrietly 
be  submitted  to.         *         •••         *         * 

The  dangers  into  which  the  public  are  led 
by  the  assumed  paternal  care  of  the  govern- 
ment are  manifold  and  enormous.  The 
effect  of  the  so  much  lauded  superintend- 
ence is  that  no  precautions  are  taken  by  in- 
dividuals, whether  stock-holders  or  policy- 
holders, but  when  a  company  goes  wrong 
there  is  a  simultaneous  shriek  to  the  Insur- 
ance Jupiter  to  hang  somebodj'.  In  all  the 
United  States  there  is  not  the  same  healthy 
feeling  of  independence  shown  as  is  mani- 
fested at  any  one  of  the  meetings  of 
British  insurance  companies.  At  these 
meetings  the  annual  accounts  are  dis- 
cussed and  directors  remorselessly  held 
to  account  if  anj-thing  exceptional  ap- 
pears therein.  The  auditors'  duties  are 
realities  as  far  as  any  audit  can  be  of  use  to 
our  insurance  companies,  and  the  managers 
have  not  one-twentieth  part  the  despotic 
power,  seemingly  possessed  by  American  in- 
surance presidents.  In  fact,  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  English  office  really  do  con- 
trol the  concern;  and  the  shareholders  in 
proprietary  companies,  and  the  policy-hold- 
ers in  mutual  companies  really  do  control 
the  directors.  "We  may  here  and  there  have 
had  cases  where  directors  have  been  indiffer- 
ent and  share-holders  too  confiding,  but 
the  broad  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
principles  of  American  and  British  life  assur- 
ance are  so  clearly  defined  that  no  approxi- 
mation is  possible  to  a  legislative  theory 
equally  suiting  both  parties.  Coersive  and 
paternal  legislation,  if  applicable  anywhere, 
should  be  adopted  in  the  States,  and  there  it 
has  only  succeeded  in  rendering  shareholders 
and  policy-holders  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
necessity  for  personal  effort,  and  has  simply 
produced  a  state  of  affairs  wherein  the  per- 
sons vitally  interested  take  no  steps  individu- 
ally, but  relj',  blindly  and  implicitly,  upon 
the  vigilance  of  the  government. 

"Whether  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  the 
system  into  this  country  has  now  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  also  to  be  considered  whether 
steps   should   not   be  taken  to  lay  the  broad 


issues  raised  clearly  before  the  commercial 
world,  in  order  that  they  may  be  forewarned 
as  to  the  tendency  of  the  new  school  of  finan- 
cial statesmen,  and  as  to  the  probable  re- 
sults of  their  operations,  if  not  checked 
promptly  and  decisively  in  the  beginning  of 
their  enterprise. — London  Beview. 


The  Mission  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Under-writers. 

The  pettj'  jealousies  which  distract  the  Lo- 
cal Boards  of  Underwriters  in  some  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States,  to  some 
extent  blind  the  members  of  those  boards  to 
the  grand  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
central  organization  of  which  they  are  com- 
ponent parts.  We  do  not  doubt  that  many 
of  the  agencies  in  this  citj^,  members  of  the 
Local  Board,  are  kept  posted  by  officers  of 
their  several  companies,  with  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  work  of  the  National  Board, 
and  that  thej^  are  willing,  and  do  give  the 
benefit  of  this  information  to  the  Local 
Board  councils.  "We  presume  this,  we  say, 
to  be  the  fact,  though  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know  it;  but  it  is  certain  that  much  ig- 
norance prevails,  not  only  among  property- 
owners,  but  in  underwriting  circles,  con- 
cerning the  grand  mission  of  reform  to  which 
the  National  Board  is  addressing  itself,  as 
is  evidenced  in  the  reports  from  that  body, 
and  the  comments  of  the  public  press. 

"While  the  primary  object  of  that  organi- 
zation was  the  protection  of  the  vast  capital 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  its  members,  by  the 
enforcement  of  legitimate  rules  and  adequate 
rates  for  the  hazard  assumed,  to  reach  these 
ends  it  became  necessary  not  only  to  bring 
their  army  of  subordinates  into  sympathy 
with  them,  but  to  convince  the  property- 
owner  that  their  interests  were  identical, 
and  by  creating  a  public  opinion  in  their 
favor,  cause  the  enforcement  of  certain  im- 
provements in  the  architecture  of  cities,  the 
reformation  of  fire  departments,  and  such 
other  measures  as,  from  time  to  time,  events 
made  necessar3\ 

The  suspension  of  the  Local  Boards,  as 
such,  took  place  about  the  spring  of  1870, 
under  the  pressure  of  an  insane  competition 
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and  the  defection  of  some  prominent  mem- 
bers. The  National  Board  did  not  relin- 
quish its  organization,  but  was  without 
power  to  control  its  members  in  the  matters 
•  of  rates. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  were  interested 
in  the  business  of  underwriting  on  this  Coast 
during  the  years  1870  and  1871  will  remember 
the  ridiculously  low  figures  at  which  insur- 
ance policies  were  peddled,  and'  the  im- 
mense liability  assumed  by  the  companies, 
without  an  equivalent  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  meet  this  inevitable  liability;  and 
the  officers  of  our  local  companies  will 
doubtless  recall  vividly  to  mind  the  monthly 
depletion  of  assets  and  the  growing  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  of  stockholders  for  divi- 
dends. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  rates  and 
rules  the  great  fire  of  Chicago  swept  not 
only  many  strong  companies  out  of  exist- 
ence, but  so  far  depleted  the  treasuries  of 
others  as  to  make  their  vitalitj'  a  question  of 
extreme  doubt.  Under  the  impulse  of  this 
disaster,  and  even  before  the  National  Board 
could  take  official  action  (its  active  mem- 
bers being  too  busy  counting  their  losses, 
or  searching  the  wrecks  of  their  companies 
for  any  slight  salvage  that  might  exist)  the 
agents  throughout  the  country,  and  especial- 
ly the  northwest,  came  together,  so  that 
when  the  movements  for  final  reorganiza- 
tion commenced  that  body  found  a  loyal 
element  ready  to  respond  to  their  call. 

"With  active  movements  everywhere, 
boards  forming  and  rates  being  adjusted,  the 
special  agents  of  the  National  Board  advis- 
ing and  counseling  the  Local  Boards,  the 
Boston  fire  of  the  succeeding  November 
found  the  National  Board  ready  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  lessons  pointed  out  by  that 
great  disaster. 

Its  membership  embraces  nearly  every 
prominent  American  Company,  and  all  the 
European  companies  represented  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  while  the  Local  Boards  tributary 
thereto  number  among  their  members  a 
majority  of  the  solvent  local  companies, 
whose  names  are  not  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
members  directly  contributing  to  the  Na- 
tional Board, 


This  organization  therefore  virtually  con- 
trols the  entire  insurance  capital  represented 
in  the  United  States. 

Addressing  itself  not  only  to  the  correc- 
tion of  the  improper  practices  which  had 
crept  into  the  business  of  underwriting,  and 
to  the  enforcement  of  adequate  rates,  its 
early  efforts  in  the  direction  of  means  of 
prevention  of  fires,  were  constantly  and  to  a 
large  extent  successful.  To  the  power  of 
their  demands,  Boston  (after  its  second 
great  fire  proved  its  weakness),  owes  its 
present  improved  fire  department  and  in- 
creased means  for  extinguishing  fires. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  National  Board 
the  great  city  of  New  York  cofnmmenced 
reforming  its  business  district ;  during  the 
year  1873,  no  less  than  622  business  build- 
ings having  been  altered  and  made  to  con- 
form to  ihe  views  of  the  National  Board, 
and  receive  a  reduction  of  rates. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Toledo  and  other 
cities,  have  made  and  are  making  such  im- 
provements in  their  building  laws,  and  in 
the  morale  of  their  several  fire  departments 
as  the  standard  of  the  Board  indicates.  The 
interchange  of  experience  in  the  various 
cities  by  the  several  companies  through  the 
extensive  ramifications  of  the  agency  sj's- 
tem,  enabling  them  to  bring  such  a  moral 
pressure  to  bear,  that  the  chances  of  over- 
whelming disasters  seem  very  much  lessened. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  have  devoted  much  time  and 
labor  to  the  classification  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  companies  on  certain  classes  of 
hazards,  whereby  in  time,  the  actual  cost  of 
these  hazards  may  be  determined  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy. 

To  the  reports  of  the  Standing  Commitee 
on  Legislation,  are  the  Underwriters  of  the 
country  indebted  for  the  partial  relief  from 
the  burden  of  unjust  taxation,  and  theeflforts 
of  verdant  legislators  to  "regulate  insurance 
companies,"  Upon  their  recommendation 
a  uniform  system  of  blanks  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  several 
leading  States,  thus  securing  much  more 
thorough  statistical  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  companies,  but  saving  much  un- 
necessary expense  and  anno3'ance. 
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Our  space  will  permit  us  to  barely  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  many  other  reforms  inau- 
gurated by  that  body,  such  as  the  muni- 
cipal regulations  for  the  storage  and  sale  of 
petroleum  and  its  products;  the  creation  of 
the  fund  for  the  detection  of  incendiaries  ; 
the  establishment  of  Salvage  Corps  or  Insu- 
rance Patrols  in  the  leading  cities;  the  ex- 
perimental work  on  chemical  combinations 
as  a  substitute  for  water  and  the  more 
elaborate  machinery  for  suppressing  fires, 
etc.,  which  we  hope  to  elaborate  more  in 
detail  in  future  numbers,  hoping  their  good 
effects  will  be  inaugurated  in  our  own   city. 

"With  the  record  which  we  have  so  feebly 
set  forth,  we  may  well  consider  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  notwithstand- 
ing their  errors  and  mistakes,  as  deserving 
the  earnest  and  hearty  support,  not  only  of 
all  conservative  and  responsible  companies, 
but  of  the  property-owner  himself. 

How  infinitessimally  small  appears  the 
petty  local  squabble  over  a  disputed  risk  in 
the  light  of  the  majestic  reforms  of  this  body 
of  intelligent  underwriters,  of  whom,  a  re- 
cent report  says  that,  while  23  non-board 
companies  had  gone  out  of  existence  during 
the  coming  j'ear,  not  one  National  Board 
Company  is  known  to  have  failed  during 
that  period. 


Fraudulent  Claims. 


There  has  recently  come  to  light,  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  the  most  astounding 
array  of  fraud  and  crime  ever  perpetrated 
upon  insurance  companies.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  regular  organized  band  of 
scoundrels,  with  a  man  named  Soerg  to  play 
the  physician,  and  an  insurance  bummer — 
one  of  those  miserable  parasites  that  seem  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  business  without 
any  real  position  as  agent,or  any  respectabil- 
ity or  standing  with  anybody — this  bummer 
acted  as  the  medium  by  which  the  policies 
were  obtained  through  the  Cincinnati  agen- 
cies of  the  different  companies.  The  plans 
of  the  conspirators  were  various.  One  was 
to  insure  sick  and  dying  men  in  the  hospi- 
tals, personating  them  with  healthy  men 
procured  for  the  purpose.     Many  men  were 


insured  without  their  knowledge,  and  more 
than  one  of  this  class  seems  to  have  been 
made  away  with,  and  the  money,  in  some 
way,  obtained  by  the  rascals.  It  appears 
that  in  many  cases  wives  of  the  insured 
were  in  league  with  the  sharpers,  forming 
an  important  auxiliary  in  the  conspiracy. 
Agents  were  employed  to  hunt  up  victims. 
Several  policies  were  actually  paid,  but  a 
large  number  .were  discovered  and  suspected, 
and  canceled  by  the  companies.  In  one  or 
two  cases  of  suspected  murder  the  claims 
were  never  presented,  the  villains  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  investigation. 
Altogether  it  was  a  regular  speculation  in 
human  life. '  A  completely  organized  band,, 
whose  purpose  was  to  secure  insurance  and 
then  furnish  a  corpse  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
A  strange  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  bring  the  villains  to  justice. 
The  companies  seem  to  have  been  content 
with  canceling  the  policies  obtained  by  fraud. 
We  hope,  however,  to  yet  hear  that  all  the 
guilty  parties  have  received  the  punishment 
so  richly  merited.  Like  the  Irish  conspira- 
tors so  lately  convicted  of  a  similar  tratfic 
in  human  life,  these  men  should  at  least  be 
placed  out  of  the  way  of  further  opportuni- 
ties for  fraud  and  murder. 

Let  those  people  who  are  fond  of  denounc- 
ing the  insurance  companies  as  the  einbodi- 
mentof  fraud  and  humbuggery,  because  they, 
in  rare  instances,  contest  a  claim,  think  for 
a  while  of  this  wholesale  conspiracy  that 
flourished  for  years  without  detection,  and 
then  say  that  a  company  can  be  too  careful 
where  fraud  is  suspected.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  but  the  money  that  has  been  paid  upon 
unjust  and  fraudulent  claims  exceeds  the 
sum  of  all  the  claims  contested  by  the  com- 
panies. This  brings  us  to  what  we  have  so 
often  said  in  regard  to  companies.  A  com- 
pany should  never  pay  a  claim  that  the 
officers  believe  to  be  unjust,  no  matter  how 
politic  it  may  be  to  do  so,  or  what  apparent 
advantages  accrue  to  the  company.  The 
rights  of  others  are  jeopardized  by  such 
complaisance  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
while  crime  in  its  worst  aspect  is  fostered 
by  too  great  a  laxity  in  the  investigation  of 
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losses.  "Whatever  outsiders  may  think, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  avoid  the  odium  and  vexations 
as  well  as  the  spiteful  vituperations  attend- 
ing upon  law  suits  on  policies.  But  true, 
manly  officials  will  bear  the  unpleasant  at- 
tendants and  probe  to  the  bottom  cases  of 
suspected  fraud,  and  refuse  to  compromise 
at  one  per  cent,  where  there  is  a  taint  of 
fraud  in  the  claim. 


Has  the  Board  any  Power? 

For  some  time  past  we  have  closely 
observed  the  conduct  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  this  city,  in 
the  matter  of  cutting  rates  and  violating 
rules.  Hearing  the  charge  so  frequently 
made  that  this  one  and  that  one  were  writ- 
ing at. less  than  Board  rates,  we  gave  our- 
selves some  trouble  to  ascertain  if  there  was 
any  foundation  for  such  accusations,  and  we 
must  say  that  the  result  of  our  investigations 
was  anything  but  favorable  to  the  majority 
of  the  parties  charged  with  these  deviations. 
We  found  that  not  only  were  they  cutting 
rates,  but  in  many  instances  they  were  doing 
a  reckless  ^and  illegitimate  business  also. 
Many  of  them,  in  their  eagerness  for 
business,  were  writing  upon  such  risks  as 
no  respectable  company  would  carry,  and 
at  almost  any  rate  they  could  get.  "When 
asked  to  rate  a  risk  they  almost  invariably 
gave  the  correct  Board  rate  to  start  with, 
but  when  told  that  some  other  company 
would  take  it  for  less,  they  would  answer, 
"Well,  see  what  you  can  get  insured  for 
elsewhere,  and  then  come  back  to  us,  and 
we  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do."  That  is 
to  say,  "We  will  take  it  for  as  low  a  rate  or 
even  less  if  necessary,  than  any  one  else." 
Every  broker  knows  that  we  speak  the  truth 
when  we  make  this  statement,  as  they  con- 
stantly listen  to  this  same  kind  of  talk.  The 
result  of  this  request  to  "come  back,"  they 
also  know  as  well  as  we  do,  as  they  gener- 
ally "go  back"  and  get  the  rate  they  want. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  underwriters 
deny  that  such  things  are  ever  done  by  the 
members  of  the  Board,  but  this  denial  ema- 
nates more  from  their  desire  to  uphold  the 


integrity  of  the  Board  than  from  an  honest 
conviction  of  the  facts.  They  think  that  it 
is  not  good  policy  for  them  to  admit  that 
the  rules  of  the  organization  are  not  respect- 
ed by  any  number  of  the  members,  as  such 
admission  would  weaken  its  influence  as  well 
as  impair  the  faith  of  the  public  in  the  un- 
derwriters themselves.  Perhaps  it  would. 
But  then  is  it  not  best  to  admit  the  facts, 
for  foots  they  are,  and  inaugurate  a  public 
and  vigorous  warfare  upon  these  offending 
members  and  compel  them  to  abide  by  the 
rules,  or  suifer  the  penalties  ?  The  more 
they  are  shielded  the  more  they  will  trespass. 

But  then,  has  the  Board  any  power  to 
punish  these  offenders?  Can  it  compel 
them  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions, or  rather,  dare  it  undertake  to  com- 
pel them  to  do  so?  What  holds  it  together, 
and  from  whence  is  its  power  derived? 
Prominent  members  tell  us,^"We  must 
make  some  concessions,  for  if  we  do  not 
then  some  of  the  members  will  draw  out." 
If  this  be  so,  then  where  is  the  power  of  the 
Board  to  compel  obedience?  But  why 
make  concessions  to  any  one?  Certainly  no 
one  ever  entered  the  Board  under  any  stipu- 
lated agreement  that  they  were  to  be  allow- 
ed certain  privileges  not  granted  by  its  Con- 
stitution !  If  not,  then  why  should  con- 
cessions be  made  to  them,  or  why  should  they 
escape  punishment  for  deviations?  If  the 
Board  has  any  power  let  it  be  asserted  at 
once,  in  order  that  these  demoralizing  prac- 
tices may  be  checked  and  their  influence 
counteracted. 

There  are  prominent  members  of  the 
Board  to-day,  who  are  playing  wholesale 
brokers  for  outside  companies.  These  men 
are  doing  much  to  demoralize  the  business 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Board.  They  are 
even  demoralizing  the  business  of  the  non- 
Board  companies  by  their  illegitimate  prac- 
tices. We  refer  to  agents  who  ai-e  working 
up  large  mercantile  and  other  business  risks, 
and  sending  them  East  to  be  placed  at  such 
rates  as  the  owners  are  willing  to  pay.  Not 
willing  to  lose  the  commission  upon  such  risks 
as  they  cannot  write  at  low  rates  themselves 
without  detection,  they  send  them  East  and 
get  them  placed  at  any  figure  they  can.     Is 
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this  legitimate?  Is  it  in  comformitj"  with 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  with  their 
duty  to  the  underwriting  profession  ? 
Cannot  the  Board  do  something  to  remedy 
these  evils?  They  are  ruinous  to  the  busi- 
ness and  should  be  stopped  at  once. 


New  and  Old  Towns  in  California. 

The  mining  towns  of  California  have  been 
"  cremated  "  once,  twice,  and  some  of  them 
three  times.  The  very  bones  of  these  towns 
have  been  burned  up.  And  this  has  hap- 
pened, generally,  after  the  resources  through 
which  they  have  been  built  up  have  been 
partially  exhausted.  Nevada  at  one  time 
had  a  population  of  not  less  than  15,000; 
that  is,  there  were  this  number  which  were 
near  enough  to  depend  upon  the  post-office 
in  town.  Three  great  contlagrations  have 
swept  over  the  town,  yet  it  is  to-day  just 
about  as  much  of  a  place  as  it  would  have 
been  had  no  fire  consumed  it.  In  the  au- 
tumn, according  to  precedent,  we  expect  to 
get  news  of  the  burning  of  two  or  three 
mining  towns.  The  buildings  are  chiefly  of 
wood.  There  is  always  a  Chinese  quarter 
with  all  the  appliances  for  touching  off  a 
fire  suddenly;  high  winds,  and  material  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun  until  it  is  almost  ready 
for  spontaneous  combustion,  will  ordinarily 
insure  a  sweeping  conflagration.  And  so  it 
happens  that  nearly  every  mining  town  of 
any  prominence  has  been  tried  as  by  fire. 
Mokelumne  Hill  has  been  swept  for  the 
second  or  third  time.  It  will  be  restored 
again,  because  its  resources  are  not  confined 
to  a  few  wooden  houses.  The  eight  or  ten 
thousand  people  who  used  to  be  tributary  to 
the  "Hill"  are  not  there  now.  We  shall 
have  only  the  twenty-five  hundred,  more  or 
less,  who  will  still  cling  to  its  fortunes,  and 
hold,  with  a  good  deal  of  justice,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  picturesque 
towns  in  the  world. 

After  such  a  disastrous  experience  the 
wonder  is  that  greater  precautions  are  not 
taken  against  fire  in  these  mountain  towns. 
Thus,  at  Mokelumne  Hill  there  is  a  kind  of 
lava-rock,  nearly  or  quite  fire-proof,  and  yet 
so  soft  when  it  is   uncovered  that  it  can   be 


cut  with  an  ax,  and  can  be  procured  without 
limit.  We  do  not  Kear  that  any  of  the 
buildings  constructed  of  this  rock  were  des- 
troyed. In  the  vicinity  of  all  the  mining 
towns  there  is  an  abundance  "of  rock  within 
easy  reach  which  may  be  had  without  other 
expense  than  that  of  hauling.  The  rough 
stone  cottage  is  cheap  and  comfortable. 
There  are  no  earthquakes  in  the  mountains 
to  shake  it  down,  and  the  fire  will  not  con- 
sume it.  If  these  mountain  towns  were  con- 
structed from  the  waste  rock  everywhere 
accessible,  they  would  be  among  the  most 
picturesque  towns  in  the  world. 

But  in  respect  to  combustible  material 
the  mining  towns  are  hardly  worse  oft"  than 
is  San  Francisco.  We  have  a  wooden 
water-front,  and  two-thirds  of  the  area  of 
this  city  is  covered  with  wooden  buildings. 
We  have  a  better  police  supervision,  and  a 
more  efficient  fire  department.  These  are 
about  all  we  have  to  reduce  the  contingen- 
cies of  a  sweeping  conflagration.  An  arti- 
san has  recently  shown  the  practicability  of 
inclosing  all  wooden  houses  in  cities  with  a 
brick  shell.  He  demonstrates  that  it  can  be 
done  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  that 
the  value  of  houses  so  treated  is  greatly 
enhanced,  and  that  all  objections  to  wooden 
houses  would  be  thereby  avoided.  The  brick 
shell  would  sustain  only  its  own  weight, 
and  there  would  be  little  real  danger  from 
earthquakes.  These  double  houses  may  yet 
come  into  favor,  but  we  are  not  ready  for 
them  yet.  At  present  wooden  houses  are 
popular,  and  the  more  so  as  they  admit  of 
much  cheap  and  meritorious  ornamentation. 

New  mining  discoveries  will  create  new 
mining  towns,  and  these  will  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  mines  to  a  large  extent.  But 
the  most  promising  new  towns  will  spring 
up  along  the  Coast.  A  considerable  town 
will  result  from  the  colony  settlement  of  the 
Lompo  Eanch,  just  north  of  Point  Concep- 
tion. Monterey  will  be  resuscitated,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  a  local  railroad, 
and  the  development  of  agricultural  wealth. 
Santa  Barbara  has  grown  from  a  Mexican 
hamlet  to  its  present  dimensions  within  the 
last  eight  years;  and  San  Diego,  with  a  fine 
harbor  in  front  and  a  paper  railroad  in  the 
rear,  has  done  wonders. 
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It  is  now  evident  that  there  will  be  a  chain 
of  flourishing  towns  along  the  Coast,  built  up 
largely  through  agriculture  and  local  com- 
merce. These  will  never  go  backward,  be- 
cause the  chief .  elements  of  prosperity  are 
not  likely  to  fail.  In  early  times  there  were 
towns  laid  out,  like  "  New  York  of  the  Pa- 
cific," which  never  came  to  anything.  They 
were  started  without  resources,  and  as  a 
crazy  speculation.  They  never  progressed 
far  enough  to  furnish  a  respectable  ruin. 
But  the  new  coast  towns,  deriving  their  life 
from  population  and  business,  will  be  both 
permanent  and  prosperous.  There  is  room 
for  at  least  twenty  such  towns.  Many  of 
them  may  be  swept  by  fire,  as  the  mountain 
towns  have  been.  But  the  white  wooden 
towns  by  the  sea  will  be  likely  to  hold  on 
their  way  until  the  bottom  falls  out  of  ag- 
riculture and  commerce — which  will  cer- 
taiul3'  not  be  in  our  time. — Evening  Bulletin, 


Of  "What  Should  the  Investments 

of  Fire  Insurance  Companies 

Consist  ? 


It  would  seem  that,  if  state  supervision  is 
capable  of  furnishing  any  protection  what- 
ever to  the  people,  such  service  would  be 
performed  in  the  sifting  of  the  assets  and 
investments  of  insurance  companies,  and 
the  exclusion  of  bogus  and  doubtful  secu- 
rities. If  the  state  can  safely  certify  to 
anjnhing,  the  nature  of  the  securities  owned, 
or  held  as  collaterals,  by  the  companies,  is 
that  thing.  Here  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion is  plain,  the  methods  easy,  and  the 
facilities  for  doing  the  work  thoroughly  and 
well  are  all  that  could^be  desired. 

And  yet  it  is  right  here,  at  the  point 
w^here  there  is  the  least  excuse  for  failure, 
that  the  boasted  safeguards  of  state  supervi- 
sion are  continually  breaking  down.  So 
common  and  so  notoriously  fraudulent  has 
become  the  practice  of  organizing  fire  in- 
surance companies  by  swapping  worthless 
real  estate  securities  for  equally  worthless 
stock — and  this,  in  defiance  ofthe  law  that 
compels  the  officers  to  make  oath  that  the 
capital  has  been  paid  in  in  cash  and  in  good 
faith, — that  the  insurance    commissioners, 


at  their  recent  session  in  Detroit,  found  it 
necessary  to  make  confession  of  their  official 
incapacity,  by  resolving  that  "  the  practice 
of  taking  mortgages  upon  the  lands  of 
stockholders  in  exchange  for  stock,  is  con- 
trary to  the  true  int^t  of  the  law,  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  the  insuring  public,  and 
should  not  be  countenanced  by  official 
sanction.  " 

The  president  of  the  convention — Com- 
missioner Chapman,  of  New  York — said  in 
his  opening  address: — "  A  fire  insurance 
company  whose  assets  consisted  entirely  of 
mortgages,  ought  not  to  enter  every  state. 
A  new  company  with  §200,000  capital 
should  have  no  more,  at  most,  than  §100,000 
in  mortgages.  A  portion  of  its  assets  should 
be  instantly  convertible  into  cash."  And 
the  discussion,  formal  and  informal,  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  this  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  commissioners. 

What  would  the  commissioners  have  the 
companies  invest  in?  Even  while  they 
were  debating  this  matter,  an  examination 
ofthe  Central  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  of  Pennsj-lva- 
nia,  was  revealing  the  fact  that,  of  its  secu- 
rities, §100,000  of  railroad  bonds — an  in- 
vestment which  conforms  in  letter  and 
spirit  to  the  views  of  the  commissioners — 
were  forged,  fraudulent  and  worthless. 

And  now  this  week  come  the  revelations 
in  the  case  of  the  Palisades  Fire  Ins.  Co., 
the  president  and  secretary  of  which  are 
now  under  arrest  upon  the  charge  of  having 
forged  conveyances  of  real  estate  and  real 
estate  mortgages,  to  the  amount  in  all  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

What  then  is  safe?  And  where  is  the  se- 
curity afforded  by  state  supervision,  even  in 
this  easiest  and  simplest  of  matters?  It  is 
unsafe  for  a  company  to  have  all  its  assets 
in  loans  upon  bond  and  mortgage.  Railroad 
bonds  may  be  forged  ;  and"  cash  in  bank" 
take  to  itself  wings  and  ocean  steamers  and 
underground  conveyances  of  various  kinds, 
and  fly  away,  as  in  the  case  ofthe  People's 
Ins.  Co. 

If  in  the  plain  matter  of  investments,  state 
supervision  can  give  no  certain  protection, 
and  the  sharpest  of  state  supervisors  may  be 
so  readily  deceived,  what  can  we  expect  ia 
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more  diflBcult  matters? 

The  truth  is,  and  will  always  be,  that  there 
is  only  one  security  for  the  policy-holders  of 
an  insurance  company — and  that  is  in  the 
character  of  the  management.  If  there  be 
not  security  here,  it  cannot  be  found  any- 
where ;  and  certainly  cannot  be  created  by 
the  operation  of  insurance  laws,  or  discov- 
ered by  the  inquisitions  of  insurance  com- 
missioners.— The  Chroiiicle. 


Chicago  and  the  Companies. 


The   idiotic   conceit   that   the    insurance 
companies  had  better  withdraw  from  Chica- 
go rather  than  that  the  public   shall  comply 
■with  the  demands  made  by  them  respecting 
the   enforcement   of  additional    precautions 
against  tire,   was  strikingly    exemplified  on 
last  Monday.     A  merchant  of  this  city  re- 
ceived $100,000  worth  of  pork  on   Tuesdaj', 
and   vainly   sought   for   insurance  thereon . 
After  canvassing  the  Chicago  agencies  of  all 
the   responsible   insurance   companies,    the 
headquarters   of  companies  in   other  cities 
were   consulted  by  telegraph,    and  up  to  a 
late  hour  at  night  only  §2,500  of  the    insu- 
rance was  taken.     As  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  property   was  immediately   shipped  to 
another   city.     It  is   all  very  well   for  un- 
thinking persons  to  cry  out,  "Let  the  insu- 
rance  companies  go  !"   but,  when  the  insu- 
rance companies  do  go,  they  will  take  with 
them  the  bulk  of  the  movable  property  now 
here.  If  our  merchants  can  get  no  insurance 
in   responsible  companies,  they  cannot,  of 
course,  keep  a  large  stock  of  goods  on  hand, 
No  merchant  East  will  sell  goods  on  credit 
and   himself  take  the   risk    of  their   being 
destroyed   by   fire.      If  our   elevators    and 
■warehouses  and   packing  houses  cannot  be 
Insured,  then  business  will  give  them  a  wide 
berth.     If  the  insurance  companies    cancel 
their  outstanding   policies   and  close  their 
agencies,  it  is  possible  the  damagogues  will 
change  their  tune.     Then,  when  a  fire  hap- 
pens,  it  ■will  mean   annihilation,   with  no 
credit  and  no  resurrection.     Is  it  not  better 
to  put  on  iron  shutters,   take  down  -wooden 
Mansards,   employ  private   ■watchmen,  re- 
move oil  factories  and  oil  ■warehouses,  and 


generally  put  the  city  in  a  condition  of  de- 
fense against  fire  and  retain  the  insurance 
companies,  than  to  expose  public  and  private 
credit  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  being  left 
for  a  single  month  without  insurance,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  annihilation  by  fire  ? 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


An  Interesting  La^w  Suit. 


The  life  of  the  former  State  Printer,  Mr. 
Springer,  was  insured  in  the  "Widow  and 
Orphan  Fund  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Kashville,  for  $10,000,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  H.  S.  Crocker,  of  the  firm  of  H.  S. 
Crocker  &  Co.,  printers  and  stationers. 
The  insurance  was  eftected  May  24th,  1873. 
Mr.  Springer  died  February  25th,  1874. 
Dr.  Barry,  the  Cashier  of  the  company, 
happened  to  be  here  at  the  time  and  hearing 
some  rumors  regarding  the  health  of  the 
deceased,  stopped  the  payment  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  matter.  The  information  so  obtained, 
he  considered,  justified  him  in  refusing  pay- 
ment. July  1,  Mr.  Crocker  brought  suit 
against  tlie  companj'  in  the  12th  District 
Court.  The  defense  demurred  to  complaint 
on  the  ground  of  its  failure  to  show  insura- 
ble interest.  The  demurrer  was  sustained. 
The  complaint  was  amended  ;  the  answer 
has  been  filed  and  the  case  set  for  the  Octo- 
ber term.  The  claim  is  resisted  on  the 
ground  of  fraudulent  statements  made  in  the 
ai)plicatiou  for  policy.  This  ■will  be  a  case 
of  considerable  interest,  as  showing  the 
value  of  the  applicant's  statement,  and  has 
alreftdy  attracted  the  attention  of  life  under- 
writers in  this  city.  Previous  to  the  appli- 
cation to  the  "Widow  and  Orphan  Fund, 
application  for  insurance  was  made  to  two 
or  three  other  companies  and  rejected. 

The  well  known  character  of  Mr,  Crocker 
will  prevent  the  slightest  reflection  upon 
him.  If  it  turns  out  as  the  defense  indi- 
cates, it  will  also  appear  that  Mr.  Crocker 
knew  nothing  of  the  difl'erent  statements 
made,  but  desired  the  insurance,  and  paid 
the  premium,  to  secure  himself  from  loss  on 
account  of  his  peculiar  business  relations 
■with  the  deceased.     The  taint  of  fraud,  if 
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any,  will  rest  upon  other  parties  who  do  not 
appear  in  the  transaction  ;  who,  familiar 
with  all  the  facts  and  obligations  on  both 
sides  of  an  insurance  contract,  yet  persisted 
in  the  efforts  to  obtain  the  insurance. 


Supervision. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Cronicle,  whose 
editor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hewitt,  attended  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Convention  at  Detroit,  for 
a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  session. 
The  deliberations  of  that  body  were  chiefly 
remarkable  for  what  was  suggested,  rather 
than  for  what  was  done.  It  is  some  satisfac- 
tion to  the  ordinary  mind  to  know  what 
insurance  superintendents  think  should  be 
done.  It  is  a  favoi'able  sign,  too,  to  see  that 
the  questions  of  re-insurances  and  amalgama- 
tions receive  so  much  attention.  Not  much, 
however,  came  of  the  discussion.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  it  was  good  to  amalgam- 
ate or  re-insure  sometimes,  but  that  it  had 
usually  been  very  disastrous  to  do  either. 
There  was  a  desire  manifested  to  leave  compa- 
nies free  to  re-insure,  while  cautioning  them 
of  the  dangers  of  such  a  course.  We  say  such 
a  desire  was  manifested;  perhaps  that  is  too 
strong;  at  any  rate,  we  imagined  we  could 
see,  running  through  all  the  arguments  on 
the  subject,  an  internal  conviction  that  that 
was  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  question. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  more  hon- 
estly and  earnestly  the  intelligent  man  ex- 
amines the  subject  of  insurance,  the  more 
firmly  he  becomes  convinced  of  the  utter 
futility  of  trying  to  govern  it  by  special 
laws  and  special  bureaux.  The  result  of  all 
discussions  in  insurance  journals,  conven- 
tions, and  annual  reports,  is  a  well  defined 
conviction  in  nearly  all  insurance^  minds, 
that  all  the  trumpery  of  insurance  depart- 
ments has  been  a  positive  injury  to  the  in- 
^rance  business,  has  not  strengthened  the 
companies  financially  or  morally,  has  given 
no  protection  to  any  body  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  its  cost,  and  if  it  were  not  for  its 
pernicious  tendencies,  would  be  a  huge  bur- 
lesque upon  all  forms  of  law  and  State  ma- 
chinery for  the  protection  of  its  citizens. 

There  is  not   an   admitted   evil  in  the  in- 


surance business  but  has  thrived  under  State 
supervision.  There  are  no  calamities  that 
mortal  eyes  can  see,  that  have  been  averted. 
Whatsoever  that  is  good  or  commendable 
that  has  been  done  or  attempted  to  be  done 
by  Insurance  Commissioners,  has  been  done 
after  long  and  persistent  importunities  by 
the  insurance  press  and  a  few  sensible  men 
connected  with  the  business,  and  generally 
the  reforms  secured  under  such  circum- 
stances have  been  too  late  for  practical  good, 
or  so  bungled  by  ignorant  incumbents  as  to 
be  wholly  valueless. 

If  all  the  good  done  for  policy-holders, 
and  all  the  service  rendered  comjianies  by 
all  the  insurance  departments  in  existence 
was  condensed  into  a  single  good  deed,  it 
would  not  outweigh  the  injury  to  policy- 
holders and  companies  accomplished  by  the 
ex-grocery-man  who'exercises  the  functions 
of  Commissioner  of  Insurance  in  California. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  even  suggest, 
that  there  will  ever  be  another  superintend- 
ent of  this  or  any  other  State  so  capable  of 
evil  and  so  utterly  incapable  of  anything 
else,  but  his  viciousness  and  ignorance  is  a 
part  of  this  country's  experience  of  State 
supervision,  and  the  advocates  of  super- 
vision must  take  him  whether  they  will  or 
not. 


Chicago  and  the  Underwriters. 

No  city  in  the  world  has  suflPered  more  by 
fire  than  Chicago.  The  conflagration  of 
October,  1871,  was  thegreatest  ever  witnessed 
in  modern  times,  and  perhaps  the  most  des- 
tructive ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  caused  the  loss  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars' worth  of  property  and 
entailed  upon  the  insurance  companies  a 
loss  far  in  excess  of  the  premiums  collected 
in  the  entire  State  of  Illinois  from  its  earliest 
infancy  up  to  that  date. 

But  previous  to  that  great  fire,  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  many  small  conflagrations 
which  had  cost  the  companies  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  subsequent  thereto  it  has 
been  one  continuous  succession  of  big  fires, 
precipitating    millions    of    loss    upon    the 
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underwriters,  until  the  recent  great  confla- 
gration which  again  laid  in  waste  hundreds 
of  buildings.  This  confirmed  the  under- 
writers in  the  opinion  which  they  have  long 
held  that  there  was  no  safety  for  them  until 
the  Fire  Department  was  remodeled,  the 
fire  limits  extended,  the  water  supply  in- 
creased, and  various  other  changes  of  an  im- 
portant character  were  made.  A  fire  wall 
should  be  erected  between  the  old  and  the 
new  city,  or  an  extensive  park  laid  out 
which  should  extend  through  the  city  be- 
tween the  two  and  over  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  fire  to  leap.  Feeling 
that  their  security  depended  upon  these 
things,  they  demanded  that  they  should  be 
done  at  once,  and  gave  the  city  authorities 
until  the  first  of  October  to  begin  the  work, 
on  pain  of  the  withdrawal  of  their  protec- 
tion if  the  demand  was  not  complied  with. 
At  this  writing  the  city  authorities  have 
taken  no  steps  to  secure  these  improvements, 
and  the  National  Board  has  notified  them 
that  on  the  first  they  will  withdraw  in  a 
body  and  leave  the  property-holders  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

This  is  a  very  proper  action,  and  we  hope 
to  see  it  carried  out.  The  demands  were 
not  unreasonable,  and  they  should  have  been 
complied  with.  True,  they  would  have  cost 
the  city  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  but  not 
the  fiftieth  part  of  what  the  companies  have 
sufi^ered  by  fire  heretofore,  and  are  likely  to 
suffer  again  any  day,  within  her  limits. 
Tiieir  safety  demands  some  change  which 
will  render  the  city  less  liable  to  destruction 
by  conflagration,  and  if  this  change  is  not 
made,  their  duty  to  their  stockholders  will 
compel  the  officers  of  these  institutions  to 
abandon  a  field  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
unprofitable  and  which  promises  to  be  so 
still.  There  is  no  other  safety  for  them,  as 
they  cannot  raise  the  rates  to  such  a  figure 
as  will  give  them  protection. 

But  not  only  is  it  to  their  interest  that 
these  changes  should  be  made.  The  pro- 
perty-holders are  also  interested  in  this 
matter,  as  every  improvement  made  looking 
to  a  better  protection  against  fire  increases 
the  value  of  their  property  and  reduces  the 
cost  of  their  insurance.  They  would  be 
more  greatly  benefitted  by  these  changes  than 


the  underwriters,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see 
that  they  are  made.  Besides,  they  cannot  ex- 
pect tne  underwriters  to  oflTer  them  protection 
at  any  price,  when  they  have  no  protection  for 
themselves,  and  without  the  protection 
which  insurance  gives  they  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  business  with  outside  cities  and 
towns.  Let  us  hope  that  these  improve- 
ments will  yet  be  made,  and  that  Chicago 
will  be  rendered  secure  from  a  repetition  of 
the  two  great  conflagrations  which  the  last 
three  years  has  witnessed. 


Oakland  and  its  Fire  Department. 

We  have  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Oakland  Fire  Department,  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  fire  limits,  etc.  Kecent- 
ly  the  limits  were  slightly  extended  and  the 
Department  changed  from  a  volunteer  to  a 
paid  one.  We  hailed  these  changes  with 
delight,  thinking  that  they  were  only  the 
preliminary  steps  to  still  greater  improve- 
ments which  are  needed  in  order  to  render 
property-holders  secure  from  the  dangers  of 
conflagration.  The  fire  limits  as  extended 
only  reach  fromThirdto  Fourteenth^Streets, 
along  Broadway,  and  150  feet  on  each  side. 
They  should  extend  at  least  from  Broadway 
west  to  Washington,  and  east  to  Franklin, 
and  thus  take  in  one  entire  block  on  each 
side  of  that  street.  Inside  of  that  boundary 
not  only  should  there  be  no  more  frame 
buildings  erected,  but  many  or  all  of  those 
that  now  exist  should  be  removed.  There  is 
now  a  number  of  stables,  feed  stores,  coal 
and  wood  yards,  barns  and  other  combusti- 
ble establishments  within  this  boundary 
which  should  be  removed.  Twice  of  late 
have  these  establishments  furnished  fuel  for 
the  flames,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  do 
so,  unless  removed,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  their  loca- 
tion and  contents.  These  things  should  all 
be  removed  to  some  other  locality  not  so 
densely  populated,  and  where  there  are  no 
mercantile  establishments  to  be  endangered 
by  them. 

But  not  only  is  there  a  necessity  for  re- 
form in  this  matter,  but   there  is  great  need 
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of  system  and  order  in  the  fire  department, 
and  this  can  only  be  secured  by  getting  an 
experienced  and  reliable  man  for  Chief  En- 
gineer. We  were  present  at  the  Ninth 
Street  fire,on  the  27th  of  last  month, and  it  was 
painful  to  see  the  mismanagement  on  that 
occasion.  In  the  first  instance,  the  alarm 
was  not  sounded  from  the  City  Hall  for  at 
least)  fifteen  minutes  after  the  fire  broke  out, 
and  from  the  time  of  the  first  alarm  until 
the  engines  had  up  steam  enough  to  throw  a 
stream  upon  the  burning  buildings,  thirty- 
two  minutes  had  elapsed,  during  which 
time  the  fire  had  extended  to  three  other 
buildings,  and  was  getting  under  good  head- 
way to  destroy  the  entire  block.  And  bad 
there  been  any  wind  of  any  consequence, 
it  would  have  done  so.  This  tardiness  in 
getting  up  steam  convinced  us  of  the  import- 
ance of  an  ordinance  requiring  the  engineers 
to  keep  up  constantly  a  head  of  at  least  five 
pounds  of  steam.  This  would  enable  him 
to  get  up  steam  enough  to  throw  a  stream 
over  the  top  of  the  tallest  building  in  the 
city  in  ten  minutes.  Will  not  the  Common 
Council  do  something  toward  remedying 
these  matters  at  once,  before  a  large  portion 
of  the  business  part  of  the  city  is  destroyed 
by  conflagration,  which  is  likely  to  occur 
any  daj'? 


"Withdrawal  from  Ohicago. 


The  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers, recommending  the  withdrawal  of 
the  companies  from  Chicago,  have,  as  their 
immense  importance  demands,  caused  an  in- 
tense excitement  in  that  devoted  city.  The 
.papers  have  been  for  weeks  past  urging 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  .under- 
writers, and  have  to  a  certain  extent  en- 
dorsed them  as  eminently  fit  and  proper  to 
be  made,  not  only  for  the  security  of  the 
insurance  capital  covering  the  city,  but  as  a 
necessity  for  self-preservation.  Yet  now 
that  the  withdrawal  is  actually  to  be  consum- 
mated, the  same  papers  affect  an  intense  in- 
dignation, classing  it  as  a  "dastardly  act,  a 
foul  blow,"  etc.  The  Times  of  the  25th  of 
September    devotes    four    columns    to   the 


situation  with  the  following  head  lines: 
"  GO  AND  BE  D—Dr 


This  is  Chicago'' s  reply  to  the  National  Board 
of  Under ivr iters. 


They  may  get   right  '■'■  doicn  and  out^^  Just 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 


And  this  poor  town  will  be  ivell  rid  of  a  Rowdy 
Gang  of  Incendiaries . 


But  there  is  no  hope  of  the    Understrapping 
Over-  Writers  leaving  just  yet. 


Not  ivhile  anybody  xv ill  submit  to  be  plundered 
by  their  robbery  rates. 


Eighty-six   out   of   one    hundred   and   thirty 

Companies  already  announce  their 

intention  to  tarry. 


Business    men    generally     indignant    at    the 
Blustering  Board, 


Yet  the  editor,  in  the  same  issue,  in  a  col- 
umn and  a  half  article,  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  insurance  companies,  says:  "*  *  * 
as  to  the  right  of  the  underwriters  to  propose 
such  conditions,  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
Underwriting  is  their  business  ;  their  right 
to  manage  their  own  business,  lawfully,  in 
their  own  way,  to  the  promotion  of  their 
own  interest,  cannot  be  questioned. 

"  Nor  can  their  prescription  of  these  condi- 
tions be  properly  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  city  authorities. 
They  took  great  pains  to  avoid  eveiy  ap- 
pearance, and  to  repudiate  every  implica- 
tion, of  a  spirit  of  dictation.  They  did  this 
not  only  in  their  organic  action  and  expres- 
sion ;  but  as  isolated  companies  and  as  indi- 
viduals, they  toolc  every  pains  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  their  Chicago  patrons  of  any 
suspicion  that  their  action  was  capricious. 
The  presidents  and  leading  directors  in  the 
best-established  companies  visited  this  city 
personally,  and  spent  days  in  ^personal  ex- 
amination of  the  situation.  They  called 
upon  our  landlords,  our  leading  merchants, 
and  our  representative  business  men,  assur- 
ing them  of  their  earnest  desire  to  continue 
their  agencies  here,  and  telling  them  that 
the  determination   to   withdraw  unless  the 
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conditions  specifled  were  complied  with  was 
not  a  determination  of  choice,  but  of  neces- 
sity. This  alternative  necessity  has  arisen 
by  reason  of  the  loss  of  confidence,  among 
those  actuallj'^  carrying  the  risks  in  this  city, 
in  the  city's  safety  against  annihilation  by 
fire.  The  capital  represented  by  the  com- 
panies was  invested  by  its  owners  for  gain. 
In  large  part  it  was  the  property  of  estates, 
of  minors,  of  widows,  of  benevolent  socie- 
ties— trust  funds  invested  for  permanent 
and  steady  interest,  and  not  with  any  specu- 
lative idea.  The  owners  of  this  capital  were 
made  uneasy  by  the  enormous  losses  by  the 
conflagrations  in  Chicago  ;  they  were  insist- 
ing that  the  companies  withdraw  from  Chi- 
cago, under  the  threat  of  withdrawing  their 
funds  from  these  and  placing  them  in  less 
hazardous  securities.  It  was  under  this 
state  of  things  that  the  underwriters  had 
found  no  alternative  but  to  insist  upon  the 
conditions  specified,  or  retire  their  agencies 
from  Chicago.  There  was  no  demand  or 
dictation  about  it ;  it  was  an  alternative  ne- 
cessity forced  upon  them  by  their  owners, 
which  they  had  no  choice  but  to  meet. 

"There  is  reason  to  say  that  these  repre- 
sentations were  generally  satisfactory  to 
landlords  and  merchants.  But  not  so  to  the 
city  ofl[iceholders  and  their  henchmen.  The 
political  bummers  and  their  representatives 
in  the  municipal  administration  continued  to 
blow  about  not  being  dictated  to  by  the  in- 
surance companies,  and  to  declare,  idioti- 
cally, that  Chicago  could  get  along  better  if 
the  insurance  companies  should  keep  their 
word  and  depart.  But  that  the  companies 
really  meant  to  withdraw  they  would  not 
believe.  It  was  all  a  game  of  bluff  to  make 
the  "city  authorities"  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  insurance  companies. 

"Well,  the  first  of  October  is  near,  and  the 
National  Board  of  Underwriters  have  just 
given  notice  that,  on  the  arrival  of  that  day, 
the  resolution  to  withdraw  from  Chicago  will 
be  carried  into  effect.  And  now  come  the 
representatives  of  the  political  bummers, 
crying  out  that  this  is  "a  cruel  and  dastard- 
ly blow  to  Chicago."  «  «  *  *  The 
actual  withdrawal  of  the  responsible  in- 
surance companies  from  Chicago  must  have 


a  very  potent  influence  in  bringing  the 
business  and  tax-paying  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  situation.  It  has  long  needed 
something  like  this  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
proprietors  of  Chicago  to  the  interests  of 
their  city  ;  that  is,  to  their  own  interests. 
Probably  nothing  less  than  the  actual  with- 
drawal of  the  insurance  companies,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  loans,  which  will  follow 
as  a  consequence,  and  th^"  transfer  of  much 
business  to  other  and  safer  points,  which 
will  also  be  a  consequence,  could  awaken 
the  proprietors  of  Chicago  to  the  fact  that 
their  interests  are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
army  of  irresponsible  devourers,  that  must 
be  got  rid  of,  together  with  the  system  that 
engenders  and  nourishes  them,  before 
prosperity  can  return, 

"If  it  have  such  an  effect,  instead  of  being  a 
"cruel  and  dastardly  blow, "  the  withdrawal 
of  the  insurance  companies  will  be  a  most 
beneficent  event  for  Chicago,  and  those  who 
truly  appreciate  the  situation  will  fervently 
hope  that  the  underwriters  will  stand  rigor- 
ously to  their  resolve." 


A  Ne-w  Corporation. 

Something  of  a  new  era  may  be  said  to 
have  been  inaugurated  in  life  insurance  in 
this  city  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Indem- 
nity Union,  or,  we  might  say,  Unions,  for 
there  are  ten  companies,  varying  only  in 
the  numeral;  as,  Indemnity  Union  No.  1, 
Indemnity  Union  No.  2,  and  so  on  up  to 
No.  10. 

These  companies  are  organized  under  an 
Act  of  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
California,  designed  at  the  time  to  aid  the 
co-operative  organizations  in  the  state. 
The  law  restricted  the  number  of  members 
to  one  thousand,  and  claims  were  not  to 
exceed  three  dollars  for  each  member.  The 
plan  of  the  organization  is  something  like 
this:  Members  are  charged  the  absolute 
mortality  cost  of  insurance  with  a  small 
loading  for  expenses.  A  table  of  rates  ap- 
pended to  each,  application  shows  just 
what  the  member  must  pay.  His  insurance 
is  simply  yearly  insurance,  as  fire  insurance 
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is  paid  for,  but  of  course  the  yearly  dues  in- 
crease each  year  with  the  age  of  the  mem- 
ber. Some  of  the  first  citizens  of  the  city 
are  among  the  directors.  The  corporation 
reserves  the  right  of  assessment,  but  it  is 
believed  the  mortality  charges  will  be  suffi- 
cient without  assessment.  They  do  not  pro- 
pose to  issue  certificates  for- more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  company,  which 
will  amount  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  all. 


Misstatements  in  Applications. 

In  the  case  of  Jay  vs.  The  Gesham  Life 
Assurance  Company,  tried  recently  at  the 
Leeds'  Assizes,  Mr.  Baron  Amphett,  in 
summing  up,  took  occasion  to  say  that  if  in 
the  proposal  for  insurance  questions  were 
answered  untruly,  although  the  untruth  was 
not  known  to  the  persons  answering  them, 
the  policy  would  be  vitiated.  This,  Baron 
Amphett  pronounced,  a  harsh  construction, 
and  seemed  to  think  the  law  an  unjust  one. 

"Why  any  one  should  think  this  law  in- 
equitable is  more  than  we  can  divine.  That 
it  may  sometimes  work  hardship,  as  any 
other  law  may,  is,  of  course,  true.  But 
in  matters  pertaining  to  contracts  such  a 
law  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  whole 
foundation  for  the  issuance  of  a  policy  is 
found  in  the  application.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  unless  the  answers  to  questions 
are  satisfactory  no  policy  can  be  issued. 
Any  doubts  or  obscurity  upon  material 
points  will  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
contract.  If,  then,  the  company  is  induced 
by  positive  statements  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, and  the  statements  turn  out  to  be  un- 
true so  that  the  company,  which  represents 
the  interests  of  the  policy-holders,  could 
suffer  loss,  then  it  certainly  is  right  that  the 
law  should  release  the  company  from  the 
obligation.  It  may  seem  hard  that  a  man 
must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  mis- 
takes, but  surely  it  were  harder  for  some 
one  else  to  bear  the  burden. 

"We  think  this  law  should  be  applied  still 
farther  than  it  usually  is.  Suppose  a  man 
to  be  laboring  under  some  sort  of  mental  de- 
rangement, not  easy  of  detection,  but  subtle 
and  dangerous,  should,  with  a  mad  cunning. 


apply  for  and  secure  a  policy.  He  would 
answer  the  question  with  regard  to  insanity 
in  the  negative,  and  be  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  untruth.  The  friends  referred  to 
might  not  be  aware  of  the  trouble,  and  those 
who  knew  of  the  derangement  not  be  con- 
sulted. Upon  positive  statements,  derived 
from  honest  effort  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  the 
company  enter  into  a  contract.  The  in- 
sured's madness  culminates  in  suicide,  or 
some  desperate  act  that  results  in  death. 

Must  the  company  suffer  in  such  case? 
Is  not  the  hardship  greater  in  their  case  than 
with  the  insured? 

The  truth  is,  we  cannot  see  how  a  Com- 
pany can  be  held  for  loss  where  the  material 
facts  in  the  case  are  perverted  in  any  man- 
ner, so  long  as  there  is  evident  intention  and 
proper  eflTort  on  the  Company's  pai't  to  ar- 
rive at  the  truth.  This  may  all  be  stale 
reasoning  to  lawyers,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  as  well  understood  by  people  generally 
as  it  should  be. 


Editorial  Notes. 

— "With  the  current  number  of  the  "Coast 
Review"  ceases  the  connection  of  Capt.  J. 
G.  Riley,  its  former  editor.  Under  the  new 
administration,  it  is  hoped  this  Journal  will 
become  more  than  ever  welcome  to  the 
Insurance,  Banking  and  Mining  interest  of 
the  Pacific  States. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  proprietor  to 
make  it  an  exponent  of  the  better  elements 
in  each  of  these  important  branches,  and  he 
relies  with  confidence  upon  the  active 
support  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge. 

The  "Coast  Review"  already  takes  rank 
with  the  leading  insurance  journals  of  the 
country,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  steady 
increase  of  its  circulation  among  the  insur- 
ance ofiicers  and  agents  throughout  the 
country,  and  more  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

Believing  that  the  best  interests  of  com- 
panies and  property-owners  are  best  sub- 
served by  such  legitimate  measures  as  a 
combination  of  the  experience  of  the  oldest 
underwriters  have  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  we  shall 
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heartily  support  all  its  just  measures,  not 
hesitating  to  print  out  what,  at  this  distance, 
may  seem  to  us  to  be  unwise. 

As  a  local  journal  we  shall  claim  the 
privilege  of  discussing  the  measures,  wise  or 
otherwise,  of  the  Local  Board  and  non- 
Board  companies,  "nothing  extenuating  nor 
setting  down  aught  in  malice." 

Legitimate  criticisms,  devoid  of  person- 
alities, treating  upon  principles  rather  than 
instances,  will  be  made  welcome,  as  we 
hope  to  make  each  monthly  issue  of  the 
"Coast  Eeyiew"  of  value  to   its  readers. 

— Very  few  companies  present  so  solid  an 
array  of  assets,  and  such  a  healthy  condition 
generally  as  the  companies  (Hanover  and 
Germania)  comprising  the  Underwriters' 
Agency.  The  two  companies,  nearly  equal 
in  strength,  have  aggregate  assets  amounting 
to  12,551,639.81,  with  liabilities  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand — losses  in  process  of  ad- 
justment. 

The  Underwriters'  Agency  has  always 
been  counted  among  the  solid,  conservative 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  this  state- 
ment will  do  much  to  increase  the  popular 
faith.  In  these  days  of  wild-cats  and  gen- 
eral weakening  among  all  classes,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  examine  the  statements  of  really 
sound  companies. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stoddart,  a  first-class  under- 
writer, represents  the  Agency  in  this  city. 
Mr.  S.  is  also  agent  for  the  Phenix  of  New 
York. 

— The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  con- 
templates some  wholesome  supervision  of 
its  insurance  companies.  A  bill  pending  in 
its  Legislature  prohibits  insurance  companies 
from  advertising  the  amount  of  their  gross 
assets,  unless  they  add  thereto  the  amount 
of  their  liabilities.  It  also  prohibits  them 
from  advertising  as  assets  items  that  the 
insurance  department  does  not  admit  as  such, 
as,  for  instance,  agents'  balances  and  sup- 
plies, stationery,  furniture,  etc.,  and  provides 
that  no  statement  shall  be  published  show- 
ing the  condition  of  a  company  more  than 
three  months  older  than  the  original  date  of 
such  statement. 


— The  Memphis  Appeal,  in  speaking  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Insurance  Company  of 
that  city  says  : 

"  Whatever  there  may  be  in  good  luck, 
there  is  everything  in  good  management, 
so  far  as  business  is  concerned;  and  this  is 
chiefly  the  reason  why  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Insurance  Company  of  Memphis  has 
made  over  §40,000  since  the  1st  of  last  Janu- 
ary, above  all  losses  and  expenses.  Not- 
withstanding a  largely  extended  business 
losses  have  been  few  and  light,  and  ther 
the  aftairs  of  the  corporation  have  been 
managed  with  economy  and  judgment.  In 
the  last  great  fire  in  Chicago  the  total  loss 
of  the  company  was  but  $54,  its  agent  hav- 
ing taken  but  very  few  risks  in  that  portion 
of  the  city  in  which  the  fire  occurred,  though 
its  business  in  the  newly  built  and  solid  dis- 
trict was  large,  and  is  rapidly  growing,  as 
it  is  in  other  directions.  It  has  within  the 
year  introduced  itself  favorably  and  promi- 
nently into  Massachusetts  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  largely  increased  its  business  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  New  York,  etc.  Hence 
the  enhanced  value  of  the  company's  stock, 
as  recently  represented  in  the  public  prints. 
The  capital  of  the  corporation  is  §300,000, 
and  T.  B.  Dillard,  one  of  their  most  pros- 
perous merchants,  is  its  President. 

— The  German  Insurance  Company,  of  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  has,  we  are  informed,  con- 
cluded to  wind  up  business,  either  by  re-in- 
suring outstanding  risks,  or  the  purchase 
and  cancellation  of  policies.  Messrs.  Hutch- 
inson, Mann  &  Smith,  the  representatives 
of  the  company  here,  have  been  informed 
by  the  General  Manager  that  the  company 
will  pay  all  its  losses,  and  wind  up  without 
loss  to  policy-holders. 

— The  California  Insurance  Company  has 
at  last  concluded  to  do  an  agency  business, 
and  as  an  initiatory  step  has  appointed  Mr. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  former  Special  Agent  and 
Adjuster  of  the  State  Investment,  their  Gen- 
eral Agent.  The  efficiency  of  Mr.  Chalmers 
is  well  known,  and  honest,  hard-working 
perseverence  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
will  have  a  great  influence  uj^on  the  future  of 
the  company. 
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— The  Investigator,  of  Chicago,  has  so  far 
descended  from  the  dignified  position  an 
insurance  journal  should  occupy  as  to  perpe- 
trate puns  on  the  insurance  commissioners. 
If  the  Investigator  man  finds  anything  of 
that  kind  too  deep  for  him,  we  will  lend  him 
a  shallow  Toard. 

— As  we  go  to  press  the  question  of  the  Un- 
derwriters leaving  Chicago  seems  a  little 
mixed.  "We  are  sometimes  informed  that 
the  National  Board  has  given  its  ultimatum, 
and  that  other  companies  are  going  out ; 
that  Chicago  merchants  are  in  great  distress; 
that  they  don't  care  ;  that  the  city  authori- 
ties are  going  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
underwriters  ;  that  they  are  firmly  resolved 
not  to  yield,  etc.  What  will  be  done  exact- 
ly we  cannot  tell,  though  there  is  scarcely 
a  doubt,  if  the  Board  of  Underwriters  holds 
out  firm,  that  Chicago  must  yield. 

— That  was  a  good  point  some  one  made 
during  the  session  of  the  National  Insurance 
Convention.  He  claimed  that,  as  State  Su- 
pervision was  for  the  benefit  of  policy- 
holders, an  institution  devised  by  the  State 
to  protect  its  citizens  from  frauds  on  the 
part  of  insurance  corporations,  then  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  should  pay  for  it.  Insurance 
companies  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  what  they  do  not  want.  They  are  now 
taxed  to  support  these  worthless  institutions 
as  if  Commissioners  of  Insurance  were  a  part 
of  the  business,  and  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
insurance  operations. 

— We  would  like  to  know  in  whose  inter- 
est the  miserable  batch  of  insurance  laws  of 
last  winter  were  passed.  Foard  does  not 
pretend  that  they  were  in  the  companies'  in- 
terst,  so  if  anybody  is  to  be  benefitted  by 
them  it  ought  to  be  the  policy-holders — the 
only  other  parties  interested  in  the  matter. 
But  we  have  it  from  the  lips  of  many  policy- 
holders, that  they  consider  the  laws  in  no 
other  light  than  systematic  persecution,  and 
justify  the  companies  in  leaving.  As  an 
evidence  of  what  the  policj'-holders  think 
about  it,  we  are  informed  that  almost  with- 
out exception,  so  far  they  have  appointed  the 
former  agents  of  the  companies  their  agents 
to  transmit  premiums  to  the  home  offices. 


— During  the  month  past  we  made  a  short 
but  pleasant  visit  to  the  thriving  young  town 
of  HoUister,  ninety  miles  south  of  this  city. 
Hollister  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley 
and  is  the  county-seat  of  San  Benito 
County.  While  our  stay  was  short,  yet  we 
had  time  to  see  that  the  place  was  not  as 
desirable  for  underwriting  as  one  would 
wish,  though  there  are  many  good  risks,  but 
many  more  bad  ones.  But  the  enterprise 
of  the  citizens  will  in  a  short  time  obviate 
the  undesirability  of  many  risks,  as  there  is 
now  in  process  of  completion  and  just  com- 
pleted several  class  B  buildings.  Hollis- 
ter has  two  banks,  the  Bank  of  Hollister 
and  San  Benito  County  Bank,  each  with 
capital  of  §200,000.  The  former  officered 
by  Mr.  T.  A.  Hawkins,  President,  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Bowen,  Cashier.  The  latter,  Presi- 
dent, T.  L.  Baldwin  ;  Cashier,  Fair- 
child.  Those  gentlemen  are  first-class  busi- 
ness men  and  will  manage  these  institutions 
with  care  and  ability.  The  Bank  of  Hol- 
lister has  just  completed  a  first-class  one- 
story  brick  building,  and  have  taken  all 
possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  burglar 
as  well  as  the  fire-fiend  from  entering  their 
premises.  Both  banks  have  in  use  the  Hall 
Burglar  and  Fire-proof  Safes.  The  insur- 
ance companies,  most  of  them,  are  well 
represented.  Mr.  T.  L.  Baldwin  has  the 
agency  for  the  Phoenix  and  Home,  and 
North  British  and  Mercantile,  and  has  a 
good  line  of  risks  on  his  books.  He  has 
had  this  agency  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
paid  his  first  loss,  $1,000,  on  a  country 
dwelling,  during  the  past  month.  Mr. 
Fairchild,  of  the  San  Benito  County  Bank, 
has  just  taken  the  agency  ofthe^tna.  A. 
L.  Smith  represents  the  L.,  L.  and  G., 
and  Imperial.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  genial  gen- 
tleman and  a  good  business  man  and  makes 
a  good  express  agent,  but  is  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  other  business  to  give  that  at- 
tention to  insurance  which  his  agency  de- 
serves. H.  M.  Hayes  &  Co.  are  agents 
for  the  Fireman's  Fund,  but  don't  give 
enough  attention  to  the  business.  R.  I. 
Barnett,  agent  of  the  State  Investment,  is 
in  the  same  boat.  N.  C.  Briggs,  of  the 
Home  Mutual,  has  a  fair  line  of  risks,  but 
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considers  the  insurance  business  of  too  little 
importance,  as  compared  with  his  law  prac- 
tice. Mr.  J.  I.  McConnell,  our  genial 
friend,  has  the  Hartford  agency,  and  has 
sent  them  some  good  risks.  While  his 
risks  are  probably  not  so  many  as  some  of 
the  other  agents,  they  are  first-class  and 
among  the  best  in  the  town.  L.  B.  Ed- 
wards has  recently  taken  the  agency  of  the 
Commercial  and  has  sent  them  some  busi- 
ness. Hollister  has  about  1,500  inhabitants, 
and  lawyers  and  doctors  till  you  can't  rest. 


Chips. 
— The  German  Fire   Insurance    Company, 
of  Erie,  has  made  an  assignment  to  John  N. 
Kuhn,  of  Erie. — Philadelphia  Reporter. 

— An  insurance  man,  General  Arthur  le 
Ducat,  won  the  first  prize  with  his  yacht 
Lotus,  at  a  regatta  on  Geneva  Lake,  "Wis- 
consin. 

— It  was  the  Northwestern  Review  that  said 
it :  An  Avalanche  has  overtaken  Caverly, 
and  an  Age  of  unrighteousness  has  hastened 
his  downfall  ;  while  the  World  fails  to  bring 
a  particle  of  consolation  in  the  days  of  ad- 
versity. 

— "We  are  not  certain,  but  it  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  the  Insurance  Journal  had 
the  Philadelphia  Underwriter,  Real  Estate 
Journal,  Insurance  World,  Underwriter's 
Circular,  and  others  of  that  character,  em- 
ployed in  building  cob-houses,  in  order  that 
its  combative  editor  may  amuse  himself  by 
demolishing  them.  Else  why  all  these 
ponderous  blows  at  the  aforesaid  mice,  and 
why  the  temerity  of  the  mice. 

— Frank  E.  Perrin,  formerly  General  Agent 
of  the  yEtna  Life  Insurance  Co.  for  this 
State,  has  been  appointed  General  Agent  of 
the  Company  for  Kentucky,  with  head- 
quarters at  Louisville.  We  sincerely  wish 
Mr.  Perrin  success  in  his  new  field,  but  hope 
when  our  obnoxious  laws  are  repealed  and 
the  company  can  return  to  the  State  that 
Mr.  Perrin  will  be  restored  to  us,  and  con- 
tinued the  good  work  for  which  he  has  be- 
come famous  among  us. 


— Oh,  the  sublime  impudence  of  the  man! 
Stephen  English  says  Caverly  is  a  bad  man, 
and  proceeds  to  deliver  a  homily  upon  the 
sin  of  blackmailing! 

— Thomas  Merkel,  First  Assistant  Engineer 
of  the  Virginia  City  Fire  Department,  told 
a  sick  man,  Mr.  William  Biefeld,  who  was 
standing  on  the  sidewalk,  to  take  hold  and 
help  the  firemen,  who  were  hauling  an  en- 
gine up  the  hill.  As  the  gentleman  did  not 
obey  promptly,  the  brute  struck  him  with 
his  trumpet  and  killed  him, 

— Some  time  when  the  press  of  business  is  not 
so  great,  and  our  new  harness  begins  to  feel 
natural,  we  design  noticing  at  some  length 
the  "  Proposition  for  ascertaining  the  real 
cost  of  Life  Insurance,  submitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Insurance  Convention  by  Mr.  Emory 
McClintock,  Actuary  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company."  But 
for  the  present,  we  can  scarce  give  an  opin- 
ion regarding  the  merits  of  the  plan. 

— K.  H.  Magill,  former  manager  of  the 
Phoenix  and  Home  Agency  of  this  city,  has 
been  appointed  General  Agent  at  large  of 
the  Home  Mutual  of  this  city,  with  the  de- 
sign to  give  cip  icial  attention  to  the  Oak- 
land Branch  of  the  Agency,  Mr.  Magill, 
connected  with  our  friend  Harry  Bigelow, 
will  make  a  strong  insurance  team,  and  no 
doubt  greatly  increase  the  business  of  the 
company.  These  gentlemen  are  too  well 
known  in  this  community  to  need  any  puff 
from  us. 

— Since  our  last  issue  a  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  management  of  the  Pacific  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company.  Messrs. 
Schreiber  &  Howell  will  remove  their  otfice 
to  this  city  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
"  Trust  Fund"  part  of  the  business,  but  will 
also  continue  as  the  company's  agents. 
The  business  obtained  by  Schreiber  &  Howell , 
now  on  the  company's  books,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Home  Office.  This  change 
has  been  in  contemplation  for  a  long  time, 
but  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests involved,  and  the  complications  of 
such  a  vast  business,  it  has  been  slow  in 
reaching  a  conclusion. 
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— Messrs.  Blake  &  Forbes,  of  the  Conti- 
nental and  Mutual  Life  Companies,  have 
been  in  the  States  for  a  few  weeks,  pleas- 
uring and  businessing.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  posted  in  the  Plymouth  Church  disas- 
ter and  to  know  all  about  the  designs  of  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance,  which  we  may 
suppose  to  be  the  chief  pleasure  and  busi- 
ness of  people  East  during  the  past  summer. 

— The  iZeraM,  of  Chicago,  has  an  interest- 
ing table  of  the  fire  insurance  operations  in 
Colorado,  for  the  three  years  ending  May 
1st,  1874.  There  are  few  places  where  un- 
derwriters have  fared  so  well  as  in  Colorado. 
Only  one  company,  and  that  in  an  insignifi- 
cant sum,  has  suffered  losses  bej'ond  pre- 
mium receipts,  while  nearly  all  have  done 
an  exceedingly  profitable  business,  so  that 
the  average  ratio  of  losses  to  premiums  is 
only  26.71.  "With  fifty-two  companies,  and 
total  premium  receipts  of  §366,859,  this  is 
certainly  a  good  showing. 

—Mr.  Z.  P.  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Farns- 
worth  &  Clark,  has  just  returned  from  the 
East  with  some  additions  to  their  excellent 
list  of  companies.  They  are,  the  Faneuil 
Hall,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  Khode  Is- 
land Insurance  Association,  of  Providence, 
consisting  of  the  following  companies:  The 
Atlantic  Fire  and  Marine,  the  Equitable 
Fire  and  Marine,  the  Merchants,  the  New- 
port Fire  and  Marine,  and  the  Providence 
Washington,  all  of  Providence,  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  Faneuil  Hall  has  a  paid-up 
capital  of  §200,000,  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Association,  §1,000,000.  The  Association 
issues  one  policy,  and  the  agency  here  is  au- 
thorized to  write  $15,000  on  good  risks. 

Messrs.  Farnsworth  &  Clark  represent  the 
following  companies  : 

Springfield  Fire  and  Marine,  Assets Sl,200,000 

Atl.i?,  of  Hartford.  "      32U,  OO 

Orient,  "  "      800,000 

Meriden,  "      312,000 

Mississippi  Valley.  "      500,000 

Faneuil  Hall,  Capital 200,000 

Ehode  Island  Association,  "      1,000,000 

AVith  the  above  reliable  companies, 
coupled  with  the  experience  of  the  members 
of  tlie  firm,  we  may  safely  call  this  a  model 
insurance  agency. 


—Mr.  A.  E.  Magill,  of  the  firmof  Magill 
&  Denison,  General  Agents  of  the  Phcenix 
and  Home  Insurance  Companies,  has  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  East  on  business 
connected  with  those  companies.  From 
appearances  we  should  judge  Mr.  Magill  to 
have  been  well  cared  for  in  New  York  and 
Hartford. 

No  doubt  he  comes  back  to  business  with 
renewed  strength,  and,  if  possible,  increased 
faith  in  his  companies. 

— J.  A.  Brumsey,  Esq., has  been  appointed 
General  Agent  for  Nevada  of  the  Home 
Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Brumsey 
resided  at  Virginia  Citj'  some  years  as  re- 
presentative of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.  and  also  Agent  for  some  of  the  Fire 
Companies.  With  his  already  extensive 
acquaintance  and  business  qualifications  his 
company  may  expect  a  good  report. 

— The  successor  of  the  lamented  H.  G.  Hor- 
ner, Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Insurance 
Company  of  this  city,  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  the  person  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  La- 
ton.  Mr.  Laton  as  is  well  known  was  Marine 
Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Co.,  and 
just  before  the  Cliicago  fire,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  A.  J.  Ralston,  Esq.,  he  was  elected 
Secretary.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  was 
that  Company's  General  Agent  at  Chicago. 
The  before-mentioned  occurrence  prevented 
him  from  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the 
office  of  Secretary. 

Mr.  Laton  has  a  splendid  reputation  as  a 
business  man  and  underwriter,  and  in  the 
new  fields  will  win  fresh  laurels.  With 
such  a  man  as  Secretary,  the  successful 
Company  will  not  sufler  seriously  from  its 
great  loss  in  the  person  of  the  former  pop- 
ular Secretary.  We  welcome  Mr.  La- 
ton to  his  new  field. 

— Joseph  F.  Knapp  and  John  R.  Hegeman, 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company,  of  N.  Y., 
were  arrested  on  the  28th  ult.,  on  suits  of 
Carbin  &  Jaffi-ey,  eastern  managers  of  the 
North  Western  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 
on  a  charge  of  malicious  libel.  Bail  was 
fixed  at§2, 500.  The  alleged  libel  consisted  in 
the  publication  of  an  item  in  the   Insurance 
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Chronicle  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  Corbin 
&  Jaffrey  had  bribed  the  clerks  in  the  office 
of  the  Metropolitan  Company  to  furnish 
them  information  from  that  office.  Dam- 
ages are  laid  at  §10,000. 

— The  Palisade  Insurance  Company,  of  Jer- 
sey City,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
has  come  to  grief.  A  few  days  ago,  it 
seems,  Henry  C.  Kelsey,  Secretary  of  State, 
concluded  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  and  found  that  it  was  a  rotten 
concern,  when  he  notified  the  officers  not  to 
transact  any  further  business,  under  penalty 
of  being  held  amenable  to  the  laws.  They 
paid  no  heed  to  the  warning,  but  continued 
to  transact  business  as  usual.  On  Tuesday 
last  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  also  Com- 
missioner of  Insurance  of  New  Jersey,  came 
to  Jersey  City,  and  made  an  affidavit  charg- 
ing that  L.  E,  French,  the  Secretary  of  the 
company,  had  conspired  with  Charles  Sacia 
to  defraud  the  public  by  means  of  fraudu- 
lent insurance  policies.  Sacia  is  the  President 
of  the  concern,  and  he  is  now  in  custody  in 
New  York  awaiting  trial  on  a  charge  of  forg- 
ing mortgages  andbonds.  A  warrant  was  is- 
sued for  the  arrest  of  French,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  officer,  who  proceeded  to 
the  office  of  the  company  in  Washington 
Street,  and  took  French  into  custody.  He 
also  seized  all  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
concern.  Among  the  latter  there  was  found 
nearly  $200,000  worth  of  forged  and  fraud- 
ulent bonds  and  mortgages.  The  prisoner 
is  held  for  examination. — Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 

— On  the  Illinois  insurance  report  thus  the 
Chronicle  discourseth: 

With  the  Illinois  commissioner,  the  only 
use  for  figures  is  to  combine  them  into  ra- 
tios, and  this  work  is  without  the  excuse 
even  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Unlike  the  puz- 
zle, it  exercises  no  useful  mental  faculty; 
it  is  purely  mechanical,  and  any  ordinary 
Chinese  artisan  could  construct  a  machine 
to  make  them  to  order  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities, and  warranted  free  from  errors. 

These  ratios  have  no  value  whatever. 
Indeed,  they  are  worse  than  useless.  They 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  irregularly  revolv- 


ing lantern  in  a  fog — viz:  to  more  com- 
pletely and  disastrously  mislead  the  navi- 
gator, who  steers  by  it. 

We  have  these  ratios  elaborately  figured 
out  : 

1.  "Ratio  of  unpaid  to  paid  premiums." 
Why  not.  Ratio  of  unpaid  to  paid  bills  ? 

2.  "  Ratio  of  losses  paid  to  premiums  re- 
ceived." Why  not.  Ratio  of  number  of 
death  claims  to  number  of  medical  exam- 
iners ? 

3.  "  Ratio  of  net  assets  to  amount  insur- 
ed." Why,  not.  Ratio  of  net  assets  to 
amount  of  insurance  lapsed  ? 

4.  "  Ratio  of  official  valuation  to  amount 
insured."  Why  not.  Ratio  of  amount  paid 
for  official  valuations  to  the  variations 
therein  ? 

5.  "  Ratio  of  expenses  to  premiums  re- 
ceived." Why  not,  Ratio  of  expenses  to 
interest  received  ? 

6.  "  Ratio  of  expenses  to  income."  Why 
not  ratio  of  expenses  to  surplus  ? 

7.  "  Ratio  of  expenses  to  policies  in. 
force."  Why  not.  Ratio  of  expenses  to 
applications  desired  ? 

8.  "Percentage  of  modes  of  termination 
of  policies,  viz:  by  death,  expiry,  lapse," 
&c.  Why  not.  Percentage  of  methods  by 
which  policies  were  obtained,  viz:  by  deceit, 
fraud,  cajolery,  etc.  ? 

And  of  such  is  the  substance  of  the  sixth 
Illinois  life  report,  and  of  the  Illinois  in- 
surance commissioner's  claim  to  distinction 
among  commissioners.  These  ratios  are 
about  as  useful  as  would  be  a  calculation  of 
the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  Massachu- 
setts' commissioners'  hat,  multiplied  by  the 
height  of  his  self-conceit,  to  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  sand  on  Cape  Cod. 


Fires. 

— September  7th,  fire  at  Yuba  City,  barn. 
Hartford,  $1,300.     Incendiary. 

— September  18th,  fire  at  Bodega  Corners, 
Hartford  loses  $1,275  ;  J.  Hunt's  Agency, 
$1,000.     Incendiary. 

— One  dwelling  house  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Petaluma,  September  20th,  Insured  in 
Hartford  for  $1,200. 
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— A  fire  at  Oakland,  September  27th,  de- 
stroyed a  feed  stable  and  dwellings.  Phcenix 
of  Hartford,  loses  §1,000  ;  Hartford,  §300. 
Incendiary. 

— Napa  City,  September  1st,  City  Hall 
burned.  Insurance  losses  :  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America,  §1,000;  Hartford, 
§1,800;  JEtna,  §1,800';  Fireman's  Fund, 
§1,800.     Incendiary. 

— Placerville,  Idaho,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  ult. 
Fourteen  business  houses,  the  Odd  Fellows' 
and  Templars'  halls,  and  many  private  resi- 
dences were  burned. 

— An  incendiary  fire  at  Davisville,  Septem- 
ber 21st,  burned  four  frame  buildings. 
Insured  for  §2,000  in  the  State  Investment 
and  Commercial  Companies. 

— Two  blocks  of  buildings  were  consumed 
at  Haywards,  September  9th,  involving  a  loss 
of  §18,000,  with  insurance  as  follows  :  Home 
Mutual,  §2,500  ;  Firemans  Fund,  §1,100  ; 
Phojnix,  Home  and  North  British,  §1,500 
each. 

— A  fire  at  Los  Angeles,  September  14th, 
destroyed  a  brick  flouring  mill,  steam  and 
water  powers,  owned  by  a  Mrs.  Sterns,  and 
occupied  by  F.  Weber  &  Co. 

The  total  loss  of  building,  machinery  and 
contents,  was  twenty-three  thousand  dollars, 
with  twelve  thousand  insurance.  Six  thou- 
sand in  the  L.  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.,  on  the 
building,  and  three  thousand  each  in  ^the 
State  Investment,  and  the  C  immercial 
Union  Companies,  on  contents  and  improve- 
ments. The  losses  have  been  adjusted  and 
promptly  paid. 

— The  fire  'which  almost  wholly  consumed 
the  town  of  MokelumneHill,  September  5th, 
entailed  the  following  losses  upon  com- 
panies represented  here  : 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe $24,000 

Imperial  Insurance  Company 9,646 

Queen  Insurance  Company 2,678 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co 7,900 

Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co 7,700 

Phoenix  of  Hartford 1,700 

Commercial  Union 1,800 

Hamburg-Bremen 10,000 


The  Fireman's  Fund  had  §3,000  re- 
insurance, so  that  their  loss  is  really  §4,900. 
This  was  a  most  disastrous  fire,  and  was 
more  serious  in  its  consequences  to  the  citi- 
zens than  the  money  value  of  property 
destroyed  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  fire 
originated  in  the  Chinese  quarter.  Some 
idea  of  the  condition  of  this  town  and  many 
others  in  the  State  may  be  derived  from  an 
article  in  this  issue  taken  from  the  San 
Francisco  Evening  Bulletin. 

— The  Capital  Woollen  Mills,  of  Sacramen- 
to, that  were  burned  September  15th,  were 
valued,  including  contents,  at  §200,000. 
There  was  only  §50,000  insurance  in  all, 
distributed  as  follows  : 

Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith's  Agency  (10 

companies) $27,500 

Union  Insurance  Company 5,000 

Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co 5,000 

California  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co 2.500 

Transatlantic  Ins.  Co 5,000 

Commercial  Union  Ins.  Co 5,000 

The  mills  were  owned  by  a  stock  compa- 
nj',  and  were  started  in  1868,  since  which 
time  there  have  been  added  many  improve- 
ments. There  were  large  quantities  of  wool 
and  unfinished  goods  in  the  building. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Chalmers, 
who  has  just  returned  from  Chico,  for  the 
following  list  of  losses  in  the  difterent  com- 
panies by  the  fire  in  that  city  on  the  28th 
ult.  This  is  probably  Mr.  Chalmer's  last 
service  for  the  State  Investment,  as  their 
Special  Agent  and  Adjuster.  He  now 
enters  upon  his  duties  as  General  Agent  of 
the  California. 

Fireman's  Fund  (Re-insured  one  half) SlO,500 

State  Investment 4,600 

Commercial,  Cal 3,100 

Union 3,000 

Commercial  Union 4,000 

Phoenix  and  Homo 3,000 

London  Assurance 2,500 

New  Orleans 500 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 400 

Total  Insurance  Loss ?31,600 

The  total  loss  by  the  fire  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy-five  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  an  incendiary. 
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A  Fire  at  Ohico. 

About  nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  ult.,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  rear  of 
Shearer  &  Evans'  livery  stable.  The  fire 
spread  with  such  rapidity  that  our  fire  de- 
partment could  do  but  little  good.  In  about 
half  an  hour  nearly  two  blocks  were  de- 
stroyed, and  at  one  time  it  was  feared  the 
whole  town  would  be  destroyed.  Follow- 
ing are  the  losses  and  insurance:  Chico 
Hotel,  loss  §30,000,  insured  for  $2,500  in 
the  Commercial  Insurance,  London,  §3,000 
in  the  Union,  §3,000  in  the  State  Invest- 
ment, $3,000  in  the  Commercial,  and  §3,500 
in  the  Fireman's  Fund;  H.  Arents,  agent 
for  the  Union,  loss  §2,000,  no  insurance; 
Shearer  &  Evans'  livery  stable,  loss  §20,000; 
forty-one  head  of  horses  were  burned,  in- 
sured for  §1,000  in  the  Commercial  Union 
of  London,  §500  in  the  Commercial,  §1,000 
in  the  London  Assurance,  and  §3,000  in  the 
Phcenix;  Fred.  Lightner,  saloon  keeper, 
loss  §6,000,  insured  for  §3,000  in  the  Fire- 
man's Fund;  C.  L.  Stilson,  two-story  brick, 
occupied  as  a  butcher  shop,  loss  §4,000,  in- 
sured for  §1,000  in  the  London  Assurance; 
E.  C.  Nichols,  three  dwellings,  loss  §5,000, 
insured  for  §200  in  the  State  Investment  and 
and  §1,000  in  the  Commercial  Union  of  Lon- 
don; Sherwood  &  Turner,  wagon-makers, 
loss  §10,000,  insured  for  §3,000  in  the  Fire- 
man's Fund;  Fargo  &  Frost,  blacksmiths, 
loss  §1,000;  John  Kempf,  loss  §500.  A 
butcher  shop  and  frame  building,  and  several 
fine  horses  and  buggies  belonging  to  private 
parties  here,  who  kept  them  at  the  stable, 
were  also  burned.  There  was  no  insurance 
on  them. — Alta. 


The  Insurance  on  the  Pall  River 
Fire. 


The  insurance  agents  estimate  that  there 
will  be  a  salvage  of  §157,500  on  the  main 
building,  as  much  of  the  machinery  and 
other  appliances  of  the  mill  can  be  utilized . 
The  total  loss  they  believe  will  foot  up  not 
far  from  §250,000.  The  following  is  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  insurance  : 

Boston  Companies — Arkwright  Mutual, 
§30,000  on  building,  §10,000  on  the  machin- 


ery, §10,000  on  the  stock  ;  total,  §50,000. 
Manufacturers'  Mutual,  §48,000  on  the 
building,  §16,000  on  the  machinery,  §16,000 
on  stock  ;  total,  §80,000.  Mill  Owners' 
Mutual,  §12,000  on  the  building,  §4,000  on 
machinery,  §4,000  on  stock  ;  total,  §20,000. 

Providence  Companies — Blackstone  Mu- 
tual, §18,000  on  the  building,  §6,000  on  ma- 
chinery, §6,000  on  stock  ;  total,  §30,000. 
Firemen's  Mutual,  §30,000  on  building, 
§10,000  on  machinery,  §10,000  on  stock  ; 
total,  §50,000.  Manufacturers'  Mutual, 
§30,000  on  building,  §10,000  on  machinery, 
§10,000  on  stock  ;  total,  §50,000.  Khode 
Island  Mutual,  §24,000  on  building,  §8,000 
on  machinery,  §8,000  on  stock  ;  total,  §40,- 
000.  State  Mutual,  §24,000  on  building, 
§8,000  on  machinery,  §8,000  on  stock  ; 
total,  §40,000.  Worcester  Manufacturers' 
Mutual,  §24,000  on  building,  §8,000  on 
machinery,  §8,000  on  stock  ;  total,  §40,000. 

Fall  Kiver  Companies — Fall  River  Mu- 
tual, §30,000  on  building,  §10,000  on  ma- 
chinery, §10,000  on  stock— total,  §50,000. 
Total  on  building,  §270,000  ;  on  machinery 
§90,000;  on  stock, §90,000— total, §450,000. 
—y.   r.  Mail. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Incendiarism. 

About  12  o'clock  last  Sunday  night  the 
bell  of  the  watch  tower  gave  the  alarm  of 
fire,  and  before  we  could  reach  Main  Street 
our  brave  Ejigine  boys  had  arrived  and  ex- 
tinguished the  flames  before  much  damage 
had  been  done.  The  fire  was  first  discovered 
in  the  loft  of  Wm.  G.  Bailey's  Jewelry 
store,  to  which  there  is  an  entrance  from 
Jackson  Street.  In  this  loft  some  fiend  in 
the  disguise  of  man  placed  a  bundle  of  can- 
vas saturated  with  coal  oil  and  other  com- 
bustibles, ignited  them  and  decamped. 
Owing  to  the  closing  of  the  door,  the  damp- 
ness of  the  roof,  the  stillness  of  the  air,  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  Fire  Department,  a 
great  conflagration  was  averted.  The  rumor 
was  spread  that  this  fire  was  the  work  of  an 
incendiary,  but,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
fire  having  been   subdued  and   very  slight 
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damage  done,  it  had  comparatively  little 
effect  on  the  crowd  that  had  assembled. 
People  sought  their  beds  again,  and  but  a 
short  time  had  elapsed  before  the  alarm  of 
fire  was  again  given  very  vigorously  by  the 
tower,  and  Catholic  Church  bells,  and  the 
small  frame  building  on  Broadway,  adjoin- 
ing Hen.  Parchen's  residence,  was  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  and  very  shortly  after,  and  in 
quick  succession,  the  Court  House,  a  build- 
ing opposite,  Holter's  lumber  yard,  and  a 
frame  house  on  CI  ore  Street,  yvere  discovered 
to  be  in  flames,  all  of  which  were  promptly 
extinguished  before  any  serious  damage  had 
been  done.  About  4  o'clock,  a.  m.  the 
saloon  building  at  the  Hot  Springs  (Good- 
year's)  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  Sheriff  was  requested  to  go  there  to  ar- 
rest a  man  named  Dan  Milton,  which  he  did, 
an<l  lodged  him  in  jail.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  all  these  fires  were  the  result  of  a 
concerted  plan  to  burn  the  city,  and  that  it 
was  a  preconcerted  arrangement  is  equally 
certain.  To  argue  on  these  facts,  with  the 
evidence  before  us,  would  be  idle.  We  are 
threatened  by  as  dangerous  a  band  of  vil- 
lains as  ever  liVed,  and  the  conviction  ig 
strong  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  only 
extraordinary  caution  can  save  the  city,  and 
that  only  desperate  measures  will  rid  us  of 
devils  that  are  attempting  our  destruction. — 
Independcnf. 


'Would  Like   to   Assist. 

A  petition  was  filed  at  Chicago,  Sept.  15, 
in  the  case  of  the  People  ex  rel.,  etc.,  vs. 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Insurance  Company, 
by  Lemuel  Freeman,  asking  that  he  may  be 
appointed  to  close  up  the  business  of  the 
Eastern  aad  Middle  Departments  of  the 
company.  Freeman  states  that  about  July 
19,  1873,  he  made  an  agreement  with  the 
company  whereby  he  was  appointed  mana- 
ger of  the  Middle  Department,  so  called, 
including  Pennsylvania,  "West  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  agreement  was 
to  run  five  years,  and  Freeman  was  to  re- 
ceive 25  per  cent,  commission  on  all  pre- 
miums. Freeman  represents,  also,  that  as 
the  company  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of 


a  receiver,  his  prospective  gains  will  be  cut 
off;  that  but  for  this  circumstance  he  would 
have  made  a  large  profit.  He  had,  when 
the  company  went  out  of  business,  sixty-one 
agents,  who  have  now  about  §6,000  in  their 
hands,  and  there  are  about  §15, 000  of  disputed 
claims.  In  the  Eastern  Department  there 
are  175  sub-agencies,  unadjusted  claims  to 
the  amount  of  $35,000,  and  uncollected  pre- 
miums to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  The 
petitioii  claims  that  the  receiver  cannot  at- 
tend to  such  business  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  and  that  he,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  such  an  occupation,  is  particularly 
fitted  to  take  it.  Moreover  he  alleges  that  he 
owns  $2,500  of  the  stock,  out  of  which  he  not 
unnaturally  wishes  to  make  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Freeman  claims  that,  by  reason  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  business,  ho  could 
save  a  large  amount  to  the  company.  After 
a  long  argument  before  Judge  Moore  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred to  th(!  receiver,  and  any  arrangement 
connected  therewith  must  be  made  with 
him.— iV.  Y.Mail. 

The     Chickering    Life    Insurance 
Suit. 

The  particulars  of  this  suit,  recently  de- 
cided against  the  Globe  Mutual  Life,  are  as 
follows : 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1870,  Colonel 
Thomas  E.  Chickering  took  a  life  policy  of 
§20,000  in  the  Globe  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  made^ayable  to  his  wife,  Caro- 
line S.  Chickering,  at  his  death. 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  February,  1871, 
and  the  company  refused  to  pay  the  policy 
on  the  ground  that  the  premiums  had  not 
been  paid  in  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  as 
provided  in  the  policy.  Mrs.  Chickering 
thereupon  commenced  a  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Osborn,  the  agent  of  the  com- 
pany in  this  city,  was  indebted  to  Chicker- 
ing &,  Co.,  and  had  agreed  with  Colonel 
Chickering  to  take  care  of  the  premiums 
due  the  quarter  preceeding  his  death. 

It  further  appeared  that  the  agent  charged 
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himself  with  the  premium  in  his  account 
■with  the  company,  hut  the  latter  contended 
there  had  heen  a  focfeiture  of  the  terms  of 
the  policy.  The  case  did  not  go  to  a  jury, 
but  was  taken  to  the  full  bench  for  final  ter- 
mination and  that  tribunal  has  now  ordered 
judgment  for  Mrs.  Chickering.  The  Court 
says  : 

The  evidence  had  a  tendency  to  show,  and 
the  jury  therefore  might  have  found,  that 
funds  which  the  assured  had  a  right  to  con- 
trol and  apply  to  the  payment  of  the  pre- 
mium had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  de- 
fendant's agent  before  the  premium  became 
due;  that  the  assured  directed  that  the  agent 
should  apply  so  much  of  said  funds  as  was 
necessary  to  that  payment,  and  that  the 
agent  undertook  to  do  so,  and  afterwards 
informed  the  assured  he  had  done  so  ;  that 
the  defendants  were  credited  in  the  agent's 
returns  to  them  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  if  the  premium  had 
been  paid  to  them  in  bank  bills;  that  this 
proceeding  was  not  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  agent  to  waive  a  forfeiture,  or  to  dis- 
pense with  any  provision  of  the  policy,  but 
was  a  mode  of  payment  by  which  the  agent 
in  good  faith  charges  himself,  and  which 
was  within  his  authority  as  agent;  and  that 
he  was  not  bound  by  his  appointment  to 
forward  to  them  the  identical  money  paid 
to  him,  but  that  he  had  general  authority 
to  collect  premiums  and  remit  the  balance 
of  his  account  (deducting  his  commissions) 
by  procuring  and  forwarding  a  certified 
check  payable  in  New  York. — N'cio  York 
Mail. 

Fight  Over  a  Fire  Insurance. 


Philip  L.  "Weaver  and  John  W.  Taylor 
brought  suit  to-day  in  the  Third  District 
Court  against  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  of  California,  to  recover  $0,927, 
under  the  following  circumstances :  On 
May  11th,  1874,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment by  O.  S.  Holbrook  to  the  defendant  of 
the  premium  of  §245,  the  latter  by  its  au- 
thorized agents,  made  out  a  policy  of  in- 
surance and  delivered  it  to  the  plaintiffs, 
and  thereby  the  defendant  insured  Hol- 
brook's  factory  against  loss  or  damage  by 


fire  in  the  sura  of  §6,000,  and  the  fixed  and 
movable  machinery  in  the  sum  of  §1,000. 
The  full  interest  on  the  insurance  was  paid 
up  to  July  12th,  1874,  when  the  property 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  which  it  is 
claimed,  was  not  caused  by  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  conditions  of  the  policy. 

National  Insurance  (Life  and  Fire) 
Convention. 


Upon  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the 
Common  Council  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
the  National  Insurance  Convention  met  in 
that  city.  Sept  2d. 

The  following  Superintendents  were  pres- 
ent :  Chapman  of  New  Yoi-k,  (President  of 
the  Convention);  Pillsbury  of  N.  H.,  (Se- 
cretary) ;  Nye  of  Maine,  Rhodes  of  Massa- 
chusetts, (Deputy) ;  Stedman  of  Connecti- 
cut, Forster  of  Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Ken- 
tucky, Row  of  Michigan,  Morrow  of  Tenn- 
essee, Doyle  of  Wisconsin,  Barnes  of 
xirkansas,  and  Russell  of  Kansas. 

The  following  named  insurance  men  were 
present  and  participated  in  the  discussion  of 
the  questions  before  the  Convention  :  A.  H. 
Harvey,  Actuary  Insurance  Department  of 
Missouri  ;  E.  M.  McClintock,  Actuary  N. 
U.  Mutual  Life  of  Milwaukee;  E,  "W. 
Bryant,  Actuary  Life  Association  of  St. 
Louis  ;  E.  A.  Hewett,  Editor  of  The  Chroni- 
cle;  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  ;  and  others. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the 
Hew  York  Express: 

In  calling  the  Convention  to  order,  the 
chairman,  Hon,  O.  "W.  Chapman,  said  it 
gave  him  much  pleasure  to  meet  so  many  of 
his  brother  ofificers,  representing  the  insur- 
ance interests  of  the  several  States,  in  conven- 
tion, and  that  very  many  subjects  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance  to  the  companies 
and  the  public  would  demand  its  earnest, 
careful,  but  conservative  attention. 

The  magnitude  of  the  questions  may  be 
partially  comprehended  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  gross  assets  of  the  several  companies 
whose  supervision  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  members  of  this  association  to  superin- 
dend,  will  reach  about  ?800, 000, 000,  and  the 
amount  of  insurance   in  force  ten  thousand 
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millions  of  dollars.  In  the  stability  of  the 
life  companies  alone  over  five  million  people 
are  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  and 
including  fire  and  marine,  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  people  of  the  country. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  vast  importance  that 
the  several  Insurance  Departments  of  the 
several  States  should,  meet  and  exchange 
opinions  and  compare  practice  with  theories, 
assured  that  each  Department  may  thus 
become  uniform  in  its  decisions  and  official 
actions,  so  that  the  unanimous  resolutions 
or  legislation  proposed  by  this  Convention 
should  go  forth  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States  for  adoption,  ifby  them  ap- 
proved right  and  manifestly  just. 

It  was  also  important  that  the  reciprocal 
equitable  rights  of  the  several  departments 
of  the  several  States  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  settled,  so  that  a  company 
having  the  official  certificate  of  one  State, 
and  applying  for  admission  into  another, 
may  know  what  it  must  expect,  and  not 
feel  itself  unjustly  dealt  with  if  admission 
is  refused  until  it  shall  receive  the  examina- 
tion and  approval  of  the  department  of  the 
State  into  which  it  seeks  the  right  to  do 
business. 

The  question,  also,  of  the  nature  of  the 
assets  that  should  be  held  by  fire  companies 
especially  will  come  up  for  serious  con- 
sideration. It  would  seem,  said  the  Presi- 
dent, the  result  of  experience  that  pru- 
dence decided  that  not  over  one-half  of  the 
gross  assets  of  fire  companies  should  consist 
ofbonds  and  mortgages  ;  that  at  least  one- 
half  should  be  invested  in  immediately 
available  securities  ;  that  while  bonds  and 
mortgages  are  justly  considered  the  most 
substantial  of  all  securities,  when  properly 
executed,  nevertheless  experience  has  de- 
monstrated them  subject,  through  fraud  or 
perjury,  to  be  the  most  worthless.  The 
spirit  of  the  convention  should  be  toward 
conservatism  and  the  adoption  of  no  untried 
innovation  vmtil  its  safety  was  settled  be- 
yond question — until  experience  shall  enable 
the  convention  to  take  safely  final  action  on 
all  the  various  questions  proposed. 

The  opening  address  of  the  Chairman  was 
eh  borate,  and   carefully   and    intelligently 


presented.  It  occupied  about  one-half  hour 
in  its  delivery. 

At  its  close,  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  Convention,  held  at  Boston,  was, 
on  motion  of  Deputy  Rhodes,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, postponed,  it  being  in  print. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  order  that  the 
credentials  of  those  entitled  to  be  present 
might  be  examined  by  the  Executive  Com- 
niittee,  and  that  the  names  of  all  the  dele- 
gates might  be  laid  before  the  chair,  from 
wherein  the  committees  might  be  made  up, 
it  would  be  advisable  that  a  recess  should  be 
taken  until  2^  o'clock.  This  suggestion, 
on  motion  of  Deputy  Rhodes,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  then  moved,  but  its  adoption 
temporarily  delayed,  that  a  special  com- 
mittee from  the  Detroit  Board  of  Under- 
writers might  extend  to  the  Convention  and 
the  Press,  the  hospitalities  of  a  sail  on  the 
adjacent  river  to-morrow  afternoon.  This 
being  done,  responded  to,  and  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  the  morning  session  ad- 
journed. 

AFTERXOON   SESSION,    2J   p.   M. 

After  the  appointments  of  the  standing 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  ques- 
tion of  State  taxation  was  called  up  and  par- 
tially discussed;  the  final  settlement  of  that 
important  question,  however,  was  laid  over. 
Commissioner  Nye,  of  Maine,  offered  a  reso- 
lution against  taxing  gross  premium  receipts 
as  is  now  done  in  some  of  the  States,  which 
was  also  laid  over  for  the  day,  after  discus- 
sion by  Commissioner  Doyle  and  several 
others. 

The  committee  on  uniform  blanks  made  a 
long  report  in  favor  of  the  new  balance 
sheet  blank  now  recommended.  This  report 
criticises  many  items  of  claimed  receipts 
which  in  fact  are  not  received  though  sworn 
to — and  generally  tends  to  requiring  a  de- 
scription of  the  items  of  income  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  companies  in  addition  to  that 
now  given.  Deputy  Commissioner  Rhodes, 
of  Massachusetts,  said  that  he  hoped  an 
amendment  would  be  made  requiring  the 
companies  to  specify  the  items  of  profit  made 
from  lapsed  and  surrrenderd  policies.  This 
created  quite  a  breeze  and  brought  to  their 
feet   three   Actuaries,  Peet,  of  Pa.;  Bryant 
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and  Howey,  of  Mo.;  as  also  several  mem- 
bers. It  was  evident  Mr.  Rhodes  uninten- 
tionally touched  a  tender  point  that  would 
call  forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  guardians  of 
the  life  companies  to  cover.  In  view  of  the 
stir,  Mr.  Rhodes  said  he  would  postpone  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  question  until  some 
subsequent  day  of  the  Convention.  This 
was  the  elephant  of  the  day,  and  will  here- 
after be  re-discussed  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Actuary  McClintock,  of  Milwaukee,  pres- 
ented a  long  pamphlet  report  on  the  real 
cost  of  life  insurance,  which  was  received 
and  laid  over. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  Thursday  morning. 

SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  President,  O.  W.  Chapman,  of  N.Y. 
was  in  the  chair.  The  Committee  on  State 
Taxation  were  called  upon  to  present  their 
views.  Mr.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  N.  W.  Board  of  Under- 
writers, submitted  in  writing  the  opinion  of 
that  organization.  It  was  long  and  exhaust- 
ive, upon  the  reciprocal  rights  of  corpora- 
tions of  one  State  to  do  business  in  another 
State,  subject  only  to  the  same  taxation  or 
supervision  as  is  required  of  home  com- 
panies, and  assumed  that  no  State  had  the 
right  legally  to  exclude  any  foreign  corpo- 
ration, complying  with  the  laws,  from  ad- 
mission and  tlie  right  to  do  business. 

The  gist  of  this  branch  of  the  report  was 
that  every  company,  under  the  guaranteed 
reciprocal  rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.,  had  the  unrestricted  right  to  do  busi- 
ness in  any  State,  subject  only  to  the  same 
laws  as  govern  home  companies  of  the  States 
respectively,  and  that  restrictive  acts  or  dis- 
criminations are  illegal  and  void. 

In  this  connection,  restrictive  taxation  in 
all  foreign  companies  was  illegal  and 
should  be  resisted. 

This  report  will  be  given  in  full  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

In  the  call  for  the  further  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  State  taxation,  Mr.  Charlton 
Lewis,  in  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance,  submitted  an  extended  and  well 


digested  view  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
legality  and  policy  of  State  taxation  of  In- 
surance Companies,  urging  the  members  of 
the  Convention  to  throw  their  united  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  all  insu- 
rance taxation  as  wrong  in  principle,  impo- 
litic, and  oppressively  inequitable. 

The  principle  of  insurance,  he  said, 
should  be  encouraged,  for  it  resulted  in  the 
prosperity  and  protection  of  the  people;  and 
the  practice  of  taxing  the  companies  for 
money  paid  for  insurance  was  not  only  a 
burden  upon  the  industries  of  the  people, 
but  also  self-evidently  inequitable  and  un- 
just, as  much  so  as  to  tax  the  merchants  for 
money  for  goods  sold,  or  any  similar  busi- 
ness transactions. 

The  practice  of  taxation  was  on  the  in- 
crease. Even  cities  and  towns  were  assum- 
ing sovereign  powers  and  requiring  tolls  at 
the  gates  through  which  the  premiums  were 
forwarded,  to  pay  for  damages  through  loss 
of  life  or  fire.  The  result  of  these  increas- 
ing taxes  correspondingly  increased  the  cost 
of  indemnity  to  the  public  and  was  discrim- 
inating, prejudicial  to  the  fostering  of  tiie 
adoption  of  the  prudential  necessity  of  in- 
surance. It  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
the  people,  and  was  rapidly  reaching  the 
heart  of  the  safety  of  the  companies.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Lewis  were  elaborate.  He 
said  Legislatures  were  apt  to  think  that  taxes 
should  be  demanded  of  insurance  compa- 
nies for  the  support  of  the  protection  of 
State  Governments  the  same  as  any  other 
business,  but  that  as  to  the  proper  form  of 
that  taxation  or  extent  he  did  not  feel  fully 
satisfied  upon,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear 
more  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hewett,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Ohronicle,  took  the  floor,  and  maintained 
the  doctrine  that  the  States  doubtless  had 
the  right,  and  certainly  the  power,  to  de- 
mand taxation  of  the  insurance  companies. 
His  illustrations  were  pertinent,  and  pro- 
duced a  decidedly  favorable  impression  upon 
the  members  of  the  Convention  as  to  the 
inequitable,  as  claimed,  subject  of  State 
taxation  of  insurance  premiums  for  paid 
insurance. 
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At  the  close  of  this  address  Commissioner 
How,  of  Mibhigan,  said  the  question  was  an 
embarrassing  one  to  manage  for  the  Super- 
intendents. Companies  collected  millions 
of  premiums  annually,  the  most  of  which 
was  taken  East,  and  there  invested,  especially 
the  life  premiums,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
development  of  the  West,  protection  given 
to  them  by  the  States  respectively  in  which 
they  sought  to  do  business. 

Insurance  companies  were  private  corpor- 
ations seeking  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  collecting  premiums  out  of  the 
resident  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and 
for  that  privilege  they  should  pay  an  equita- 
ble ad  valorem  tax.  What^  that  value  was, 
he  would  not  even  indicate.  He  would 
merely  present  the  fact,  and  leave  to  the 
Convention  the  solution  of  the  enigma — for 
such  it  truly  was.  If  the  taxes  were  upon 
gross  premiums,  it  would  violate  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  any  State  from  pass- 
ing any  law  affecting  contracts.  The 
companies  had  about  $16,000,000,000  of 
promises  to  pay  in  force,  for  which  the 
rates  were  lixed  in  these  policies,  and  could 
not  be  increased. 

If  by  taxes  these  premium  receipts  were 
materially  reduced,  it  would  result  in  the 
inevitable,  ultimate  bankruptcy  of  those 
companies.  Stock  companies  had  rated 
their  premiums  to  about  par,  and  if  the 
burden  of  taxes  was  laid  upon  the  premi- 
ums, the  stock  companies,  at  least,  would 
be  unable  to  meet  those  polices  or  promises 
of  indemnity  issued.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
life  and  death  question  with  many  of  the 
companies,  this  burden  of  taxation,  and  de- 
manded the  serious  attention  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  question  of  taxation  was  discussed 
more  at  length  by  several  members,  and 
finally  laid  over  for  future  action. 

THIRD  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 
In  the  Convention  to-day,  the  President, 
O.  W.  Chapman,  appointed   the   following 
additional  committees: 

Assets  and  Investments,  Russell  and  Mor- 
row; Rates  of  Mortality,  etc.,  Barnes  and 
Stedmanj   Taxation,    Deposits    and    Eees, 


Rhodes  and  Russell;  Legislation,  Nj^e  and 
Russell;  Miscellaneous  Questions,  Barnes 
and  Row. 

The  Committee  on  the  Amalgamation  of 
Life  Insurance  Companies  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  prevent  evils 
resulting  from  amalgamations,  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  of  this 
Convention  that  the  laws  of  any  State  which 
permit  any  life  insurance  company  to  re- 
issue any  risk  authorized  to  be  taken  by  any 
other  company,  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
prohibit  any  such  re-insurance  after  six 
months  from  the  time  such  risk  was  first 
taken,  except  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  policy-holder. 

It  was  coiitendcd  by  some  that  great  good 
had  resulted  from  some  amalgamations  or  re- 
insurance, while  by  others  an  equal  amount 
of  evil  was  the  result.  Commissioner  Nye, 
of  Maine,  took  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
only  evil,  but  that  it  was  clearly  illegal. 
He  stated  that  complaints  were  pouring  in 
to  him  almost  daily  in  his  State  from  policy- 
holders for  some  relief;  that  polic3'-holders 
in  one  company  found  themselves  sold  out 
to  another  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, and  that,  unless  they  sanctioned  the 
transfer  by  the  payment  of  the  renewal  pre- 
miums to  the  purchasing  companj?^,  their 
policies  were  declared  forfeited.  He  men- 
tioned one  man  who  laid  before  him  such  a 
complaint  the  day  he  left,  who  had  been 
bargained  and  sold  three  times,  and  was  now 
informed  that  another  sale  had  taken  jilace. 
These  life  policies  were  thus  the  subject  of 
barter  and  sale  in  the  market,  to  those  Avho 
would  give  the  most  to  somebody  certainly 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  insured.  The  evil 
was  serious  and  on  the  increase,  and  should 
be  stopped  by  legislation.  A  well  managed 
company  does  not  sell  out,  and  a  poorly 
conducted  one  transferred  is  an  injury  to  the 
purchasing  company.  Amalgamations  can- 
not be  done  in  justice  to  either  company. 

Commissioner  Rhodes,  of  Massachusetts, 
said  the  Legislature  of  that  State  had 
checked  or  restrained  wholesale  re-insurance 
not  precisely  iis  he  would  have  advised,  yet 
effectually.     He  favored  the  consent  of  the 
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Superintendent,  and  of  a  Supreme  Court, 
as  a  prerequisite  right  to  re-insurance.  It 
■would  thus  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  intel- 
ligent minds,  more  capable  than  policy- 
holders to  judge  of  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 
Mismanagement  was  the  cause  of  all  fail- 
ures. The  premiums  were  abundantly  high. 
It  was  the  fault  of  the  officers  that  compa- 
nies were  obliged  to  re-insure,  and  it  should 
not  be  left  to  such  derelict  management  to 
sell  out  to  another  equally  bad  or  worse 
managed  company. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  Me.,  said  the  resolution 
was  equivalent  to  prohibition,  and  presup- 
posed evil  only  was  the  record  of  almalga- 
mations.  This  he  thought  was  too  severe; 
that  some  good  had  resulted.  Neither  was 
it  always  the  result  of  bad  management.  He 
knew  of  one  case  where  a  company  was  legis- 
lated into  bankruptcy,  the  company  having 
a  6  per  cent,  reserve  only,  and  a  4  per 
cent,  being  called  for  necessitated  its  sale. 
He  thought  that  when  the  risks  and  pre- 
miums showed  recuperative  powers,  though 
it  had  only  a  6  per  cent,  reserve,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  go  on  and  not  be  compelled  to 
re-insure  or  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The 
report  of  the  same  committee  to  the  last 
convention  was  received  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Harvey  as  sound. 

E.  W.  Bryant,  of  Mo.,  said  the  evils  had 
not  exceeded  the  good  in  his  opinion,  and  that 
no  company  should  be  obliged  to  re-insure 
or  stop,  if  it  possessed  a  6  per  cent,  reserve, 
and  that  if  it  had  a  6  per  cent,  reserve  and 
$100,000  additional  for  possible  sudden  re- 
serve deficiency  below  that  mark,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  do  new  business  but  not  to  pay 
dividends  until  it  possessed  a  4  per  cent,  re- 
serve. Many  affirmative  arguments  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Bryant  on  this  idea,  and 
as  an  antidote  to  the  present  evils  of  amal- 
gamation. 

Commissioner  Kussell,  of  Kansas,  opposed 
the  resolution,  because,  ineflfect,  prohibitory. 
There  were  evils,  but  also  good,  and  he  was 
opposed  to  any  additional  legislation  inas- 
much as  we  had  too  much  of  it  already. 

This  resolution  would  enable  any  stubborn 
policy-holder  to  prevent  the  closing  up  of 
any  company,  and  he  did  not  believe  in  such 
3 


individual  sovereignty.  In  fact,  he  was  op- 
posed to  popular  sovereignty.  To  this  latter 
remark  Mr.  Commissioner  Nye  said  he  was 
decidedly  in  favor  of  it — to  the  fullest  extent; 
that  he  thought  the  people  could  be  safely 
relied  upon  for  a  correct  decision  upon  all 
questions. 

Supt.  Smith,  of  Ky.,  said  he  was  in  favor 
of  the  resolution,  fully  believing  the  evil 
was  greater  than  the  good. 

Mr.  Bryant  again  affirmed  the  solvency  of 
any  company  with  a  6  per  cent,  basis  of  re- 
serve, yet  he  would  preclude  the  payment  of 
any  dividend  until  a  4^  per  cent,  standard 
was  reached. 

Some  of  the  Commissioners  advocated 
the  re-insurance  for  such  a  proportionate 
amount  as  the  assets  would  pay  for  in 
paid-up  insurance,  or  that  paid-up  policies 
should  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  those 
in  force  in  insolvent  companies  to  an  amount 
that  its  assets  would  pay  for. 

LAST  DAY  OF  THE    CONVENTION. 

Saturday  the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die 
after  adopting  resolutions  stating  that  taking 
mortgages  to  secure  stock  subscriptions  is  un- 
lawful, and  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  in- 
suring public;  that  taxation  of  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  of  insurance  companies  is 
wrong;  that  the  usual  return  of  companies 
in  their  annual  statement  of  assets  should 
not  in  any  sense  include  the  company's 
own  stock  or  loans  on  it,  or  stock  in  any 
other  company  of  the  same  character,  of- 
fice furniture,  supplies,  money  advanced 
agents  on  premiums,  more  than  three  months 
overdue;  recommending  that  laws  be  framed 
to  prohibit  re-insurance  after  six  months 
from  the  time  the  re-insured  risk  was  taken, 
except  upon  the  written  consent  of  the 
policy-holders;  and  fixing  upon  New  York 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting  in  September, 
1875.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  0.  W.  Chapman,  of  New  York; 
Vice-President,  S.  H.  Row,  Michigan;  Sec- 
retary, Oliver  Pillsbury,  New  Hampshire  ; 
Executive  Committee:  Julius  L.  Clark,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  G.  W.  Smith,  Kentucky  ; 
John  M.  Porster,  Pennsylvania  ;  Edward 
Eussell,  Kansas  ;  Joshua  Nye,  Maine. 
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Protection  Against  Extraordinary- 
Fire  Bisks. 


The  Merchant  and  Banker,  of  New  York, 
of  a  late  date,  contained  an  editorial  upon 
the  above  subject  which  was  practical  and 
to  the  point.  It  clainaed  that  the  funda- 
mental postulate  of  insurance,  to  whatso- 
ever subject  matter  directed,  is  loss;  and  the 
legitimate  aim  of  all  insurance  companies, 
especially  of  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies, disregarding  which  their  existence 
is  not  defensible,  is  the  distribution  of  losses. 
It  was  aware  that  with  many,  perhaps  the 
large  majority  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
business  of  insurance,  this  is  not  the  accepted 
philosophy, but  that  insurance  is  legitimately 
a  money-making  business,  in  the  same  sense 
that  manufacturing  and  other  industrial  in- 
stitutions are;  and  that  the  primary  object 
of  insurance  companies,  while  paying  such 
losses  as  occur,  is  to  make  dividends  to 
stockholders.  It  did  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  as  supposing  that  any  one 
will  engage  in  the  business  of  insurance 
without  a  prospect  of  getting  at  least  an  av- 
erage return  upon  the  investment;  nor  did 
it  imagine  that  the  motive  inducing  the  cre- 
ation of  insurance  companies  could  be  any 
other  than  that  of  making  such  profit;  but 
what  it  wishes  to  inculcate  is,  that  it  is  the 
too  common  practice  of  insurance  managers 
to  seek  immediate  dividends  at  the  risk  of 
permanent  safety,  and  that  such  safety  can 
be  secured  only  by  taking  the  broadest  view 
of  the  risks  of  insurance  and  by  making  a 
certain  sacrifice  of  dividends  to  provide 
against  a  class  of  losses  not  now  generally 
included  in  insurance  calculations.  We 
have  earnestly  combatted  this  unwise  greed 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  it  is  of  most  pernicious  ten- 
dency; and  that  unless  practically  aband- 
oned, will  lead  to  as  disastrous  results  in 
future  as  it  has  hitherto  done.  There  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  philosophy; 
and  the  sooner  we  all  come  to  realize  and 
act  upon  the  fact  that  insurance  companies 
are  merely  the  accepted  means,  devised  by 


modern  experience,  of  distributing  losses, 
so  as  not  to  fall  with  crushing  weight  upon 
individuals,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  It 
would  seem  that  a  proposition  so  plain  as 
this  would  need  no  enforcement;  and  yet 
there  are  companies  which  habitually  disre- 
gard it,  and  make  dividends  that  cannot  fail 
in  the  long  run  to  insure  their  destruction. 

The  same  paper,  in  the  article  referred  to 
says  :  "  With  respect  to  fire  insurance  com- 
panies, we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
the  system,  as  a  whole,  as  developed  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  has  been  unremunerat- 
ive  J  that  taking  the  entire  number  of  com- 
panies now  and  previously  in  existence,  there 
has  been  more  money  lost  than  made  by 
them.  For  want  of  proper  statistics,  in 
former  years,  the  precise  facts  in  regard  to 
this  matter  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but 
enough  is  known  to  render  the  position 
assumed  not  a  doubtful  one.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  the  exceptions  are  more  ap- 
parent than  real  when  the  whole  case 
comes  to  be  considered.  Some  companies 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
effects  of  destructive  and  sweeping  fires,  and 
are  therefore  in  the  temporary  possession  of 
nominal  profits.  The§e  companies,  howevoTj 
if  they  pursue  a  legitimate  business,  are 
exposed  to  future  calamities  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to,  which  when  they  do  occur  sweep 
away  their  accumulated  profits  and  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  in  which  all  others  at 
times  must  find  themselves.  " 

In  this  it  is  quite  correct,  and  it  is  still 
further  correct  in  holding  that  insurance 
companies  can  and  do  guard  themselves,  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business,  against  ordi- 
nary hazards  ;  but  against  extraordinary 
hazards  of  a  sweeping  and  destructive  char- 
acter, such  as  the  Chicago  and  Boston  fires 
of  1871  and  1872,  they  cannot  guard  them- 
selves. The  force  of  the  competitive  princi- 
ple, as  fire  companies  are  now  managed, 
renders  this  result  certain,  the  rates  charged 
being  governed  wholly  by  the  ordinary 
hazards.  These  sweeping  fires  must  occur 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  they  can  ever  be  wholly 
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Ijrevented.  "Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate 
result,  the  present  portentious  fact  is  that  in 
every  city  in  the  land  the  elements  exist  for 
these  destructive  fires,  and  not  to  expect 
their  occurrence  is  folly.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  however  prosperous  and  strong  a 
compiany  may  be  made  to  appear  from  its 
paying  large  dividends,  yet  it  constantly 
stands  exposed  to  calamities  which  may 
sweep  away  its  whole  assets,  thereby  sacrific- 
ing not  only  the  stockholders  but  also  all  its 
outstanding  policies.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  very  exposure  to  annihilation  necces- 
sitates  and  justifies  the  paj'ment  of  large 
dividends,  as  a  set  oft' against  these  peculiar 
risks  ;  but  the  question  arises  whether  it  is 
not  better  that  there  should  be  a  continuous 
partial  reservation  of  profits  to  insure  the 
continuance  of  the  business  of  the  company 
and  to  continue  in  force  such  of  its  policies 
as  can  be  protected,  in  the  event  of  over- 
whelming conflagrations  ? 


Life  Insurance  in  Illinois. 

The  following  is  tho  number  of  policies  issued, 

premiums  received  and  losses  paid  in  Illinois  by 
tho  Life  Companies  doing  business  therein  during 
1873,  as  reported  by  the  Insurance  Department  of 
that  State: 

Prem's         Losses 

Name  of  Company.     No.  rece'd.         paid. 

Local  Companies. 

Chicago,  Chicago 305  848,694       819,062 

Mutual,        "      178  52,863         27,699 

Protection,  "      3,465  60,174        131,440 

Republic,     "      831  90,724         40,872 

Safety  Deposit,  Chicago     627  13.933        None. 

Teutonia,                  '*           820  57,705         16,500 

Total 5,726  8324,093      8241,573 

Other  State  Companies. 

^tna,  Hartford,  Conn.       817  8296,767     8133,713 

Alliance  Mutual,  Leav- 
enworth, Ks 18  392        None. 

Atlantic  Mutual,  Alba- 
ny, N.    Y 20  8,627           1,000 

Berkshire,     Pittsfield, 

Mass 25  12,716,      None. 

Brooklyn,  New  York, 

N.   Y 152  12,844          1,000 

Charter  Oak,  Hartford, 

Conn 701  251,825         54,345 

Connecticut      Mutual, 

Hartford,  Conn 539  666,417       202,040 

Connecticut      General, 

Hartford,  Conn 43  7,440       None. 

Continental,  Hartford, 

Conn 17,0i3         7,000 


Continental,  Now  York, 
N.  Y 301         61,804        22,000 

Equitable,  New  York, 
N.   Y" 422       297,958        64,000 

Germania,  New  York, 
N.  Y 58         68,645        37,207 

Globe  Mutual,  New 
York,N.  Y 319       111,058        19,895 

Hartford  Life  and  An- 
nuity, Hartford,  Conn.         45         17,620       None. 

Home,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.       126         31,328        29,200 

Homcepathic  Mutual, 
New  York,  N.  Y 30  1,832       None. 

John  Hancock  Mutual, 
Boston,  Mass 75         18,903  6,000 

Knickerbocker,  New 
York.N.   Y 49  Not  rep'd       31,128 

Life  Asso'n  of  America, 
St.  Louis,  Mo 260       128,458        89,163 

Manhattan,  New  Y''ork, 
N.  Y 40Not'rop'd       14,125 

Massachusetts  Mutual, 

•   Springfield,  Mass 170       134,076         22,500 

Merchants,  New  York, 
N.  Y 101  2,342       None. 

Metropolitan,  New 
York,  N.  Y 186  3,490  2,500 

Missouri  Valley,  Leav- 
enworth, Ks 50         12,028        None. 

Mound  City,  St.  Louis, 
Mo 55  2,759  2,000 

Mutual,  Now  York,  N. 
Y 1,005       596,614       119,860 

Mutual  Benefit,  New- 
ark, N.  J 134       157,422        91.880 

National,  Montpelier. 
Vt 34         17,761  6,000 

National  U.  S.  A., 
Washington,  D.  C 170         21,678  2,108 

New  England  Mutual, 
Boston,  Mass 145       108,000        25,.5O0 

New  Jersey  Mutual, 
Newark,  N.  J 12,549  5,000 

New  York,  New  York, 
N.  Y 564       173,516        64,622 

Northwestern  Mutual, 
Milwaukee,  Wis 660       297,203        62,946 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  0 

Pacific  Mutual,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal 1  3,364       None. 

Penn  Mutual,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 31         13,152  9,000 

Phoenix  Mutual,  Hart- 
ford, Conn 147         67,278         24,705 

Security  Life  and  An- 
nuity, New  York,  N  Y       102         58,911  2,150 

State  Mutual,  Worces- 
ter, Mass 19  7,680  8,000 

Union  Central,  Cincin- 
nati, 0 257         17,319  2,000 

Union  Mutual,  Augus- 
ta, Me 201         64,243         18,200 

United  States,  New 
York.N.  Y 121         21,737         28,000 

Universal,  New  Y'ork, 

N.  Y 288        30,422        10,600 

Washington,  New 

York,  N.  Y 170         99,628        23,984 

Total 8,651   83,925,825  81,263,366 

Grand  aggregate..  14,377   84,249,918  81,504,939 
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The  Old  "  SoggB"  Mine. 

A  company  was  incorporated  in  this  city 
a  short  time  since  under  the  name  of  the 
Nevada  Gold  Quartz  Mill  and  Mining  Com- 
pany, to  work  the  Nevada  Quartz  or  Old 
Soggs  mine,  from  which  over  a  million  of 
dollars  were  taken  before  the  present  owners 
took  possession  of  it.  This  mine  is  situated 
on  Deer  Creek,  Nevada  County,  California, 
and  has  quite  an  eventful  history.  The  mine, 
as  located  by  Charles  Marsh,  E.  E.  Matteson 
and  Dr.  Mclntyre,  was  1,300  feet  in  length, 
and  was  turned  over  by  the  Bunker  Hill 
company,  as  it  was  called,  to  Soggs  and 
others,  in  1851  ;  and  the  waters  of  Deer 
Creek  and  its  tributaries  were  located  and 
taken  up  and  used  April,  1851,  by  Charles 
Marsh  and  others.  It  was  worked  about 
2,000  feet  from  the  present  mill,  and  the  ore 
crushed  by  a  steam  mill,  with  good  results. 
Subsequently  the  Nevada  company  pur- 
chased 700  feet  on  the  north  end,  being  in- 
duced to  do  so  from  their  having  taken  out 
some  ^40-rock  from  a  tunnel  run  in  on  the 
Nevada.  Subsequently  the  Nevada  com- 
pany purchased  1,000  feet  of  the  old  Bunker 
Hill  ground,  and  also  the  water  right.  They 
put  up  the  present  mill,  and  from  three  tun- 
nels run  into  the  hill  took  out  something 
over  a  million  of  dollars. 

"When  the  original  Bunker  Hill  company 
failed  in  their  work  it  was  supposed  that  the 
mine  was  of  no  value,  and  was  not  worth 
accepting  as  a  gift.  As  before  remarked, 
however,  after  the  ledge  had  been  located 
further  north  and  tried,  it  was  found  to  be 
valuable.  The  mill  put  up  by  Soggs,  Van 
Pelt  &  Green,  for  a  half  interest  in  the 
ledge,  was  run  successfully  for  several  years. 


Thoy  got  money  enough  from  the  mine  to  buy 
out  the  other  owners,  and  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Bunker  Hill  was  the  same  ledge, 
the  mill  site,  water  wheel  and  flume  of  that 
company  were  purchased,  and  a  new  mill 
put  up  in  1860,  About  this  time  the  com- 
pany was  incorporated  as  the  Nevada  Quartz 
Mining  Company.  Nelson  Soggs  was  the 
superintendent  from  the  time  the  first  mill 
was  built  up  to  1864,  when  he  resigned,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  but  the  mine  is  still 
known  as  the  Soggs  mine. 

Up  to  date  no  cross-cuts  have  been  made 
in  the  mine,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  if  this  were  done  more  rich  discoveries 
would  be  made.  Although  a  large  ledge 
with  ore  averaging  §20  per  ton  right  through, 
the  mine  failed  to  pay  after  1867,  and  was 
shut  down  until  July,  1871,  when  John 
Berry,  the  present  superintendent,  took 
charge  of  it.  He  found  the  ground  badly 
caved  and  the  mine  expensive  to  open.  He 
began  an  incline  near  the  mill,  and  at  a 
depth  of  80  feet  found  some  promising  ore. 
At  105  feet  he  started  a  level,  and  took  out 
some  fine  ore,  although  some  still  remains. 
On  this  level  there  is  a  drift  running  north 
90  feet,  and  one  about  the  same  length  south. 
Ore  has  been  taken  from  both  drifts  that  was 
rich  in  fine  gold  and  sulphurets. 

Leaving  this  stand  for  future  use,  they 
commenced  sinking,  and  at  217  feet  opened 
a  second  level  and  ran  a  drift  12-4  feet  south. 
Here  the  ledge  was  broken,  but  the  walls 
were  wide  apart.  Having  a  worn-out  mill 
and  poor  hoisting  works,  the  ore  was  left 
and  a  drift  started  north  for  the  pay  chute 
in  the  old  mine.  This  drift  is  G30  feet  long; 
the  first  150  feet  turned  out  some  good  ore 
and   a  large   quantity  of   low  grade  ore, 
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which  will  pay  if  assorted.  In  the  face  of 
this  drift  there  is  a  promising  looking  ledge, 
fifteen  feet  thick,  which  is  increasing  in  size 
and  quality  as  the  distance  and  ground  cor- 
respond with  tie  old  works.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  foot  of  the  old  pay  chutes. 
From  this  drift  to  the  old  lower  tunnel,  227 
feet,  someof  the  ground  has  been  stoped,  and 
it  is  expected  to  furnish  ore  for  the  15-stamp 
mill  for  several  years.  From  the  217-foot 
level  they  have  sunk  162  feet,  the  most  of  the 
way  through  a  ledge  varying  from  three  to 
ten  feet,  being  seven  feet  at  the  bottom,  with 
no  permanent  walls  in  sight.  A  drift  north 
from  this  bottom  level  is  still  being  worked 
in  ore.  The  north  side  of  the  ground  is 
broken,  but  carries  good  ore.  This  mine 
connects  on  the  south  with  the  Providence, 
in  which  mine  they  are  working  a  body  of 
ore  varying  from  25  to  40  feet  in  thickness. 
This  body  has  pitched  south  between  the 
300  and  500-foot  levels,  but  at  the  fiOO-foot 
level  it  is  pitching  north,  which  is  the  regu- 
lar pitch  of  all  the  pay  chutes  on  the  ledge. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  eventually  run 
into  the  Nevada  ground  200  feet  deeper  than 
the  Nevada  shaft  is  now  run. 

The  old  Nevada  or  Soggs  mine,  with  alj 
its  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  is  now  in  a  first- 
rate  condition  for  work  under  the  new  com- 
pany. Within  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  there  have  been  put  up  on  the  creek  a 
new  stone  dam,  1,200  feet  of  new  flume,  etc. 
New  hoisting  works  with  hoisting  and 
pumping  machinery  have  also  been  put  up. 
The  mine  has  two  good  pumps.  The  ma- 
chinery is  run  by  a  hurdy  gurdy  wheel  and 
free  water  power,  of  which  the  company 
own  the  oldest  right  on  the  creek.  Within 
the  past  two  years  there  have  been  put  in 
operation  15  new  stamps,  two  patent  rub- 
bers and  six  concentrators,  all  of  fii'st  qua- 
lity, and  the  mill  will  crush  30  tons  of  ore 
per  day  when  running  to  its  full  capacity. 
The  batteries  are  fed  by  self  feeders  with 
hoppers  that  hold  eight  tons  each.  Every- 
thing about  the  mill  and  mine  is  in  good 
order.  The  mill  is  also  run  by  a  32-foot 
overshot  wheel. 

The  Providence  mine,  adjoining  the  Ne- 
vada, is  valued  at  half  a  million.     It  has  a 


20-stamp  mill  and  is  now  adding  ten  stamps 
more,  which  will  make  it  as  large  as  the 
mill  on  the  Idaho.  The  Wyoming  near  by 
had  a  six-stamp  mill  and  is  adding  10-stamps 
more,  making  16.  All  these  mills  are  with- 
in a  radius  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  making 
61  stamps,  all  run  by  water  power.  The 
yield  of  the  Nevada  mine  for  the  first  nine 
days  of  last  month  was  $2,232.75  or  $249 
per  day,  so  the  old  mine  i»  beginning  to 
recover  its  position  as  a  producer.  The  com- 
pany have  paid  out  $60,000  since  1861  for 
labor  and  machinery,  the  mine  paying 
nearly  all  the  expenses.  Nevada  City  is 
said  to  be  more  prosperous  to-day  than  she 
has  been  in  any  past  time. — Mining  and 
Scientific  Press. 

The  Ruby  Mine  Fraud. 


The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  into  the  charge  against  the  San 
Francisco  Kuby  Mine  syndicate,  as  reported 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Times  : 

This  precious  trio  is  headed  by  Mr.  Her- 
man Hynemann,  the  alleged  owner  of  the 
Kuby  gold  mines  in  California,  which  he 
sells  preliminarily  to  himself,  his  brother, 
L.  D.  Hynemann,  and  a  Mr.  Harmont,  as  a 
syndicate.  Mr.  H.  Hynemann  agrees  to 
sell  the  mine  to  the  syndicate  for  £60,000. 
The  same  property  was  then  re-sold  to  the 
Ptuby  Mining  Company  for  £286,000.  (A 
Mr.  Del  Banco  appears  at  this  stage.)  After 
getting  £60,000,  at  which  the  mine  was  put 
in,  Mr.  H.  Hynemann  was  entitled  to  his 
share  of  the  diflerence  between  these  sums, 
which  was  to  be  divided  between  the  syndi- 
cate in  difl^erent  proportions,  so  that  if  all 
the  capital  which  was  asked  for  had  been 
subscribed,  this  Mr.  Hartmont,  who,  for 
some  reason  that  we  have  not  seen,  was  to 
have  realized  at  the  very  outset,  and  before 
a  single  dividend  was  paid,  the  sum  of  £131,- 
250  in  cash  or  shares.  These  gentlemen 
were  unaware  of  the  meaning  of  the  "Com- 
panies Act  of  1867,"  which  is  to  be  invoked 
in  the  future  against  such  concealments  as 
followedin  this  individual  instance.  A  pros- 
pectus was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  inviting 
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subscriptions  and  procuring  share-holders. 
In  this  no  mention  was  made  of  the  earlier 
contract,  and,  indeed,  so  secret  was  the  af- 
fair, that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
before  whom  the  examination  was  held,  that 
not  only  the  share-holders,  but  the  directors 
and  solicitors  of  the  company  were  also 
ignorant  of  the  transaction.  Mr.  Hart- 
mont,  be  it  known,  became  the  managing 
director  of  the  company. 

His  Lordship,  upon  being  'satisfied  that 
these  facts  were  established,  held  that  the 
concealment  was  a  concealment  according  to 
the  Act  of  1867,  as  the  Act  makes  it  im- 
perative to  specify  in  a  prospectus  all  dates 
and  names  of  all  parties  prior  to,  and  to  any 
contract  entered  into  by  the  promoters  or 
directors  of  the  company  before  the  issue  of 
the  prospectus.  Whether  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
right  or  not  is  a  mooted  question  still,  and 
will  be  until  the  trial  comes  off  to  which  the 
parties  were  committed. 

During  the  examination  of  these  parties, 
which  has  just  terminated,  facts  were 
brought  to  light  in  relation  to  companies' 
schemes  and  tricks  that  will  shake  the  little 
confidence  that  remained  in  favor  of  com- 
panies. When  a  company  is  to  be  brought 
out,  one  of  the  earliest  steps  is  to  procure 
directors,  whose  names  may  serve  as  an 
earnest  to  the  public  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
undertaking.  Perhaps  the  first  thing  to 
which  intending  share-holders  look  in  a 
pi-ospectus  are  the  names  of  the  directors. 
Naturally,  great  confidence  is  reposed  in  the 
judgment  of  men  of  credit  and  reputation, 
and  their  position  as  directors  is  taken  as  an 
assurance  that  they  think  well  enough  of  the 
concern  to  embark  their  money  in  it.  It 
never  occurs  to  those  who  are  not  versed  in 
such  matters  that  the  names  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  the  gentlemen  in 
question  have  consented  to  accept  certain 
salaries  and  perform  certain  duties  without 
investing  a  shilling,  and  with  full  indemnity 
against  any  risk  they  may  be  supposed  to 
undertake  in  the  adventure.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some  companies 
the  directors  are  selected  as  being  men  of 
sufficient  position  to  attract  share-holders  to 
the  company,  and  some  men  of  position  are 


not  ashamed  to  accept  in  return  for  such 
services  a  number  of  fully  paid-up  shares, 
on  which  there  is,  of  course,  no  liability, 
together  with  the  promise  of  a  salary,  and 
sometimes  a  sum  in  cash. 

Where  a  company's  constitution  requires 
that  directors  should  own  a  definite  amount 
of  stock  to  qualify  them  for  that  office,  com- 
pliance with  this  regulation  is  easily  pro- 
vided by  the  presentation  of  the  needful 
shares  without  payment,  and,  of  course,  no 
mention  of  the  circumstances  in  the  pros- 
pectus. 

In  the  case  of  the  Euby  Mining  Com- 
pany, Sir  George  Bowyer,  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, stated  in  the  course  of  his  examination 
as  a  witness,  that  shares  had  been  given  to 
him  gratuitously  as  a  qualification,  and  that 
he  was  told  it  was  the  usual  course.  Upon 
this  the  Lord  Mayor  requested  further  in- 
formation, not  being  himself  familiar  with 
any  such  practice.  Sir  George  Bowyer  then 
said  that  when  a  gentleman  was  asked  to  act 
as  a  director  to  a  new  company,  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  qualification  was  to  be  found, 
and  added_  that  he  joined  the  Board  never 
intending  to  put  a  farthing  into  the  com- 
pany, and  of  that  he  made  no  secret.  No 
mention,  however,  of  this  transaction  ap- 
peared in  the  prospectus.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  predict  the  number  of 
shares  that  would  be  subscribed  for  in  any 
company  if  its  prospectus  announced  that 
the  directors  had  received  money  or  its 
equivalent  for  the  use  of  their  names,  and 
that  they  themselves  had  nothing  to  lose  if 
the  scheme  did  not  succeed. 

Such  proceedings  are  not  only  possible 
but  common  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
Until  a  sifting  takes  place,  and  companies 
show  perfect  integrity — in  other  words,  to 
divest  themselves  of  all  men  who  will  con- 
sent to  such  terms  of  barter  ;  until  then,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  invest- 
ments are  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Many  become  alarmed  without  knowing  the 
reason  of  their  alarm. 

The  growth  of  companies  has  given  rise 
to  a  class  of  men  who  make  it  their  profes- 
sion to  preside  at  the  birth  and  perform  the 
function  of  accoucher  to  as   many  bantlings 
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in  the  shape  of  companies  as  possible  ;  and 
there  never  will  be  a  lack  of  directors  as 
long  as  Gonamercial  usage  is  invoked  in  sup- 
port of  selling  names  as  you  might  sell  any 
other  commodity  in  the  market. 


Booming. 


By  R.  S.   M0RRI60K. 

[From  the  Colorado  Review.] 

"Within  not  more  than  three  seasons,  Plac- 
er mining  in  Colorado  has  been  almost  re- 
volutionized by  the  adoption  of  what  is 
Called  the  Boom  Systemi  in  the  washing  of 
the  pay  dirt. 

From  the  original  discovery  of  Gold  in 
the  "Western  States,  several  separate  kinds  of 
machinery  have  been  used,  each  based  upon 
the  use  of  water  as  the  only  available  medi- 
um of  separation  but  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  quantity  of  dirt  which  with  a 
given  amount  of  water  could  be  washed  at 
the  same  expense  or  in  the  same  time. 

To  name  them  in  their  order,  there  was 
after  the  Pan,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a 
piece  of  machinery,  (1)  the  Kocker,  (2)  the 
Long  Tom,  (3)  the  Sluice,  (4)  the  Plume, 
(5)  Hydraulics  and  (6)  and  last  the  Boom. 
This  is  a  progressive  series,  each  being  an 
improvement  on  the  previous  plan  and  rising 
in  their  capacity  from  the  Kocker,  which 
could  only  deal  with  a  few  barrow-loads,  to 
the  self-acting  Boom,  which,  with  the  proper 
assistance  of  Hydraulics  and  Plume  can  dis- 
pose of  hundreds  of  tons  in  a  day.  Per- 
haps neither  the  Boom  nor  the  Hydraulic 
can  be  treated  as  new  methods  of  washing 
the  ore  which  is  effected  in  the  boxes  of 
the  Sluice  or  Flume,  but  they  are  substantial 
improvements  in  the  matter  of  bringing  the 
dirt*into  the  Flume,  where  of  course  it  is 
dealt  with  upon  the  same  principle  which  is 
applied  in  all  diggings,  the  precipitating 
power  of  water  and  the  affinity  of  gold  for 
quicksilver. 

The  Rocker  and  Tom  have  long  since  done 
their  work,  the  discovered  diggings  being 
already  mostly  exhausted  in  the  rich  spots 
where  alone  such  contrivances  can  be  profit- 
able ;  the  Sluice  Box  is  by  no  means  dis- 
pensed with,  and  as  before  stated  the  Boom 


and  Hydraulic  are  not  designed  to  supersede 
the  use  of  the  Flume  but  to  add  to  its  capa- 
city and  act  in  connection  vfith.  it  ;  but  this 
combination  of  a  Flume  in  connection  with 
the  system  of  booming  with  or  without  a 
Hydraulic  pipe  possesses  such  tremendous 
power  in  handling  heavy  deposits  with 
rapidity  and  cheapness  that  it  will  always 
be  the  preferred  plan  if  not  the  only  plan 
where  sufficient  water  with  sufficient  fall  can 
be  obtained. 

The  theory  of  the  Boom  is  based  upon 
the  well  known  fact  that  the  force  exerted 
by  running  water  against  the  banks  or 
against  any  obstruction,  increases  where  the 
velocity  is  increased,  but  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  given  amount  of  in- 
creased velocity — such  increase  of  force,  it 
is  said,  even  amounting  to  the  sixth  power 
of  the  velocity.  For  instance,  double  the 
velocity  of  the  current  say  from  five  to  ten 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  force  is  increased 
sixty-four  times.  That  the  force  is  greatly 
increased  is  self  evident,  that  it  is  increased 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  velocity  is  also 
plain,  but  that  it  increases  at  such  a  tre- 
mendous ratio  seems  so  incredible  that  we 
are  inclined  to  question  the  experiment  upon 
this  point,  although  it  is  laid  down  on  good 
authority  (Dana  635).  At  all  events,  whether 
this  scientific  statement  is  or  is  not  mathe- 
matically correct,  the  fact  remains  that  an 
increased  current  adds  vastly  to  the  cutting 
or  erosive  power  of  water. 

This  being  the  theory,  the  water,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  run  in  a  steady  stream 
as  in  the  ordinary  sluice  box,  is  dammed  up 
in  a  reservoir,  where  it  is  allowed  to  gather 
a  greater  or  less  time  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  supply,  some  booms  gaining 
a  sufficient  "head  "  every  ten  minutes,  and 
where  the  quantity  of  water  is  small  the 
time  required  being  sometimes  as  long  as 
forty  minutes  or  an  hour  for  the  filling  of 
the  reservoir. 

The  reservoir  being  full  the  gate  opens 
and  the  water  runs  through  a  short  gate- 
box  and  out  upon  the  bank  or  cut  where  it 
is  to  operate,  with  the  force  of  a  cataract, 
and  at  the  outstart  with  a  sudden  and  char- 
acteristic   "boom,"    from  which   sound  it 
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derives  its  most  appropriate  name.  This 
noise  of  the  sudden  rush  of  the  pent-up 
waters  can  be  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and 
where  the  head  is  very  heavy  it  is  well  that 
it  is  quickly  let  off.  It  is  as  exciting  as  it  is 
sudden  ;  and  as  it  reaches  the  flume,  carry- 
ing with  it  soil,  gravel  and  rolling  boulders, 
which  go  tumbling  down  the  boxes  clear  to 
the  dump,  it  cannot  be  better  described  than 
as  "  a  torrent  under  strict  control." 

But  the  excitement  of  letting  off  a  boom, 
while  as  interesting  as  a  pleasure  sight  to  a 
stranger,  means  hard  work  and  strict  at- 
tention to  the  miner.  The  force  of  the  wa- 
ter, though  great,  is  wild  and  needs  manage- 
ment, and  perhaps  often  seems  to  be  doing 
more  execution  against  the  hard  banks  than 
an  examination  afterwards  would  disclose  ; 
it  must  be  aided  and  guided  by  labor,  and 
so  the  pick  and  shovel  are  both  at  work 
while  the  flow  of  water  is  operating  to 
loosen  the  banks,  to  undermine,  to  throw 
the  heavier  boulders  into  the  center  of  the 
stream,  to  remove  old  obstructions,  or  to 
shovel  the  dirt  from  the  sides  into  the  cur- 
rent so  that  it  can  be  carried  into  flume 
boxes. 

In  connection  with  a  good  hydraulic,  a 
boom  with  a  good  bead  of  water  and  a  self- 
acting  gate,  such  as  we  shall  presently  men- 
tion, is  as  perfect  a  combination  as  can  well 
be  imagined  to  carry  out  the  purpose  de- 
signed. It  is  as  fine  a  union  of  human 
skill,  with  natural  and  artificial  power,  as 
any  piece  of  steam  machinerj',  and  in  its 
results  has  produced  heavy  yields  and  good 
pay,  where  before  its  introduction  the 
ground  could  hardly  be  made  to  produce 
the  cost  of  the  summer's  work.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Gulch 
mining  is  restricted  to  from  4  to  8  months 
in  the  year,  and  in  Dry  Gulches  sometimes 
to  even  less  than  4  mouths,  so  that  every 
month  of  work  must  produce  to  the  hand 
much  more  than  wages  to  cover  the  lost 
■tiijjie  and  expense  of  annually  renewing  and 
fitting  up  the  workings. 

(T'o  be  continued.) 


Is  Mining  a  Legitimate  Business? 

"We  have  often  heard  the  assertion  made 
that  mining  was  not  a  legitimate  business, 
but  simply  a  speculation.  We  beg  to  difler 
with  all  who  are  inclined  to  entertain  this 
belief.  There  is  really  no  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  mining  operations  are 
purely  speculative.  We  have  watched 
quartz  mining  almost  from  its  incipiency  in 
America,  and  we  have  seen  less  failures  in 
that  branch  of  business  than  any  other, 
where  experience,  judgment,  capital  and 
business  tact  have  been  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  idle  mills 
and  smelting  furnaces  throughout  the  entire 
mining  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Pacific  Coast;  but  before  condemning  min- 
ing as  a  legitimate  branch  of  industry  would 
it  not  be  well  to  inquire  why  so  many  re- 
duction works  are  lying  idle  ?  There  is  a 
cause  and  a  good  one  too.  Capitalists,  and 
in  many  instances  men  without  capital,  but 
with  plenty  of  cheek,  have  erected  mills 
and  furnaces  without  regard  to  location,  ac- 
cessibility to  mines,  or  other  surroundings. 
Furnaces  have,  been  built  remote  from 
mines,  charcoal,  flux,  etc.  Mills  have  been 
erected  a  great  distance  from  mines  ;  at 
points  almost  inaccessible  to  the  mines  of  a  dis- 
trict ;  at  places  where  wood  and  water  were 
scarce,  and  finally  where  there  was  not 
suflScient  quartz  in  sight  to  justify  the  erec- 
tion of  an  arastra.  The  result  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  reputation  of  the  mines  and  to 
the  finances  of  a  majority  of  the  projectors 
of  the  works.  Would  a  good  business  man 
anticipate  a  diflerent  result?  We  think 
not.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  shrewd 
man  would  not  build  and  furnish  a  first- 
class  hotel  in  a  locality  where  there  was 
neither  regular  nor  transient  patrons,  and 
only  a  bare  possibility  that  there  ever  would 
be  any.  No  sensible  merchant  would  build 
a  fine  wareroom  and  fill  it  with  a  large  stock 
ofgoods,ata  point  whore  there  were  but 
half  a  dozen  persons  and  no  probability  that 
there  ever  would  be  any  more.  Yet  these 
are  analagous  cases. 
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But  there  are  still  other  causes  why  many 
quartz  mining  enterprises  have  proven  dis- 
astrous. Good  mills  and  furnaces  too  have 
been  erected  where  quartz  was  both  rich  and 
abundant,  and  all  necessary  adjuncts  to  suc- 
cessful reduction  easily  obtainable.  Many 
of  these  have  also  proven  an  incumbrance 
to  their  owners.  The  explanation  is  easy. 
These  works  have  been  managed  by  men 
who  had  no  knowledge,  or  at  least  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  reducing  ores. 
Another  class  of  superintendents  are  those 
who  lack  business  or  financial  ability. 
Surely  no  sane  person  would  trust  his  life  in 
the  hands  of  a  quack  doctor,  a  litigant  an 
important  case  to  a  numskull  lawyer,  nor 
business  man  his  affairs  to  a  clerk  whom  he 
knew  to  be  incompetent  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties assigned  to  him.  Yet  these  identical 
persons  will  purchase  a  quartz  mine,  erect  a 
mill  or  furnace  and  employ  a  man  to  run  it 
who  knows  comparatively  nothing  about  the 
kind  of  machinery  required  or  the  process 
necessary  to  make  the  ore  pay.  They  give 
the  mill  a  trial,  and  in  three  cases  out  of  five 
there  is  bitter  disappointment.  Without 
stopping  to  investigate  where  the  fault  lies, 
the  stockholders  meet,  declare  that  the 
mines  are  worthless,  appoint  some  man  to 
look  after  their  property,  and  Uierethe  mat- 
ter rests. 

But  there  are  some  thoroughly  competent 
business  men  and  experienced  manipulators 
of  ores  who  have  charge  of  reduction  works 
who  fail.  It  is  not  their  fault.  It  is  the 
fault  of  miners.  They  mislead  themselves 
by  having  picked  specimens  of  ore  assayed 
and  upon  that  basis  take  out  a  few  tons,  have 
it  reduced  at  a  good  mill,  where  it  does  not 
yield  according  to  their  exalted  ideas,  based 
upon  the  aforesaid  assay,  when  they  declare 
they  have  been  swindled  or  that  the  mill  is 
worthless,  throw  down  their  mining  imple- 
ments and  wait  for  some  one  to  buy  them 
out.  The  result  is  there  is  no  rock  to  crush 
and  the  mill  stops. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so  many 
mines  have  not  met  the  expectations  of  their 
owners  is  that  they  have  been  managed  bad- 
ly. Incompetent  managers  employ  less  com- 
petent men  to  work   the  mines,  who  go  at  it 


in  such  an  unskillful  manner  that  the  cost  of 
mining  the  ore  is  more  than  double  what  it 
should  be.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  so  many  failures  in  mining, 
the  cause  thereof  can  generally  be  traced  to 
mismanagement.  In  looking  at  the  matter 
dispassionately  we  are  not  astonished  that 
there  have  been  so  many  failures  but  that 
there  have  been  so  few.  We  firmly  believe 
that  when  men  use  the  same  calm  judgment 
and  business  tact  in  mining  enterprise  that 
they  do  in  other  pursuits,  mining  will  be- 
come as  safe  and  profitable  an  investment 
for  capital  as  merchandising  and  banking. 
— Helena  Independent. 


The  Physics  of  Metallurgy. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Societe  dea 
Ingenieurs,  which  lately  took  place  in  Paris, 
the  retiring  President,  M.  Molinos,  briefly 
reviewed  the  progress  of  the  past  year,  and 
gave  place  to  his  successor,  M.  Jordan,  who 
then  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
metallurgy  of  the  future,  viewed  mainly  in  its 
physical  bearings.  Jrort  gives  the  following 
substance  of  this  lecture  : 

We  have  certainly  all  remarked  that,  as 
the  metallurgical  arts  have  progressed,  the 
more  has  the  science  of  fire  assumed  im- 
portance in  their  operations  ;  and  to  the 
man  who  can  develop  and  utilize  the  highest 
temperature,  honor  and  profit  are  justly 
awarded.  We  have  witnessed  many  efiforts 
in  this  direction.  An  incessant  duel  has 
been  going  on  between  fire  and  the  refractory 
matter  treated  ;  and  the  duel  recalls  another 
which  is  equally  being  fought  out  on  the 
metallurgical  arena  (for,  in  truth,  it  is  in- 
dustry that  here  operates,  rather  than  the 
military  artj — the  duel  between  artillery  and 
armor-plates,^,which  calls  forth  the  most  del- 
icate resources  of  the  metallurgist  and  the 
smith.InthisHomericduel,which  has  already 
had  so  many  phases,  the  superiority,  up  to 
the  present,  rests  with  the  attack  ;  the  ball 
has  always  at  length  triumphed  over  the 
plate  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  in  the 
battle  between  fire  and  refractory  matters,  of 
which  I  now  speak. 
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Most  of  the  metallurgical  apparatus  in 
which  heat  is  developed  and  utilized  belong 
to  two  great  categories,  blast  furnaces  and 
reverberatory  furnaces.  The  high  or  blast 
furnaces  are  among  the  oldest  instruments  of 
the  metallurgist ;  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin, 
were  formerly  produced  only  by  such.  The 
reverberatory  furnace  has  come  to  displace 
the  blast  in  the  refining  of  cast  iron  and  the 
manufacture  of  copper.  More  recently  the 
blast  seemed  to  have  taken  revenge,  since 
the  invention  of  the  Bessemer  process  ;  but 
through  the  genius  of  the  Siemens  the  rever- 
beratory furnace  presently  regained  the 
lost  ground  in  siderurgical  work.  At  present 
the  Bessemer  converter,  fed  with  compressed 
air,  and  Martin-Siemens  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, heated  by  gas  and  with  natural 
draught,  concur,  or  rather  lend  mutual  sup- 
port, in  modern  steel  works.  The  two  ap- 
paratuses are  two  types  to  which  may  be 
referred  all  possible  means,  known  or  yet  to 
be  discovered,  for  obtaining  high  tempera- 
tures. 

The  more  one  analyses  the  marvelous  in- 
vention of  Bessemer,  the  more  is  one  struck 
with  the  manner  in  which  it  came  forth 
"  fully  armed,"  so  to  speak,  from  the  head 
of  its  happy  inventor.  "When,  in  1856,  the 
celebrated  lecture  ' '  On  the  Manufacture  of 
Iron  and  Steel  without  Fuel,"  was  delivered 
to  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham, 'a 
completely  novel  and  most  fruitful  idea  was 
thrown  into  the  industrial  world.  The  heat- 
ing-in  the  converter  is  done  simply  by  inter- 
molecular  combustion  of  the  elements  of 
the  iron  itself,  this  combustion  being  at  a 
pressure  higher  than  the  atmospheric,  and 
the  utilization  of  the  heats  thus  produced  in 
the  heart  of  the  metal  is  direct  and  imme- 
diate. The  bath  absorbs  it  at  first "  hand 
and  yields  only  a  small  part  to  the  walls  of 
the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Siemens'  system  of  heating  is  quite 
different.  It  is  by  no  means  of  combustible 
gases,  produced  by  distillation  and  imperfect 
combustion  of  the  coal.  [Mr.  Jordan  brief- 
ly describes  the  process.] 

The  temperature  obtained  in  a  furnace 
heated  by  gas  on  the  Siemens  system,  or  by 
other   like    systems,  cannot  exceed   certain 


maxima,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  appreci- 
ate. The  experiments  of  our  eminent 
chemists,  MM.  Saint  Claire  Deville  and  De- 
bray,  have  shown  that  if  we  bring  together, 
in  the  proportion  exactly  necesssary  to  form 
water,  the  two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
at  ordinary  pressure,  taking  care  that  none 
of  the  heat  produced  is  absorbed  by  the 
walls,  the  maximum  temperature  really  ob- 
tained is  only  about  2,500°,  instead  of  6,903°, 
the  number  Peclet  got  from  calculation.  This 
is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  only 
half  of  the  hydrogen  has  entered  into  com- 
bination. At  2,500°  steam  has  a  tendency 
to  be  decomposed,  equal  to  the  afiinity 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  at  this  tempera- 
ture, or  (in  more  scientific  language)  at 
2,500°  the  tension  of  dissociation  of  steam  is 
equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  "What- 
ever, then,  the  intital  temperature  of  the 
two  gases  brought  together,  we  can  never 
obtain  from  a  temperature  of  combustion 
higher  than  2,500°  (or  2,800°  according  to 
Bunsen).  But  if  one  could  produce  the 
combination  of  a  higher  pressure — two, 
three,  four,  or  more  atmospheres — we  are 
warranted  by  past  experience  in  saj'ing  that 
the  proportion  of  gas  entering  into  combina- 
tion would  increase,  and  the  temperature  of 
combustion  be  raised,  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  pressure. 

The  temperature  of  total  combustion 
which  Peclet  determined  by  calculation  for 
carbonous  oxide  and  oxygen,  is  7,059°  ;  but 
the  tension  of  dissociation  of  the  carbonic 
acid  formed  is  already  pretty  strong  (accord- 
ing to  M.  Deville,  about  1,200°).  The  tem- 
perature at  which  this  tension  is  equal  to 
atmospheric  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  at 
which  carbonous  oxide  and  oxygen  can  no 
longer  combine,  has  not,  I  know,  been  de- 
termined experimentally  ;  but  it  is  certain- 
ly below  7,000°,  and  probably  below  3,500°. 
The  presence  of  nitrogen  also,  if  the  com- 
bustion takes  place  in  air,  has  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  temperature.  Tlius  (not- 
withstanding the  respect  I  entertain  for  the 
great  name  of  Farraday),  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  temperature  of  3,850° 
C.  in  a  furnace  heated  by  the  combustion, 
by  means  of  air  at  ordinary  pressure,  of « 
gas  containing  itself  more  than  two-thirds 
of  inert  elements. 
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Mineral  Resources  of  Texas. 

A  recent  report  on  the  mineral  resources 
of  Texas  states  that  the  iron  deposits  of 
northwestern  Texas  are  of  the  most  remark- 
able character,  equaling  in  extent  and  rich- 
ness those  of  Sweden,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York.  They  include 
almost  fevcry  variety,  magnetic,  spathic, 
specular  and  hematite  ores.  The  largest  de- 
posits of  magnetic  iron  ores  are  situated  in 
Mason,  Llano,  and  more  western  counties. 
Immense  loose  quantities  of  ore  lie  scattered 
over  the  surface  which  have  been  upheaved 
by  igneous  agencies  from  unknown  depths 
below.  Most  of  these  deposits  are  in  true 
veins.  As  no  true  metallic  vein  has  ever 
been  traced  downward  to  its  termination,  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  analysis  of  an 
average  specimen  gave  96.890  per  cent,  of 
oxide  of  iron,  with  2.818  per  cent,  of  in- 
soluble silicious  substances,  proving  it  to  be 
magnetic  oxide,  which  will  yield  74.93 
pounds  of  metalic  iron  to  the  100  pounds  of 
ore. 

The  coal-bearing  rocks  of  Texas  are  re- 
ported to  occupy  an  area  of  not  less  than 
6,000  square  miles,  embracing  the  counties 
of  Jack,  Young,  Palo,  Pinto,  Eastland, 
Brown,  Comanche,  Callahan,  Coleman,  and 
extending  to  the  territory  of  Bexar.  The 
rocks  contain  the  characteristics  belonging 
to  the  coal  measures  of  Missouri  and  other 
Western  States.  In  general  appearance 
this  coal  resembles  that  of  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois. The  analysis  gives:  Fixed  carbon, 
52  per  cent. ;  volatile  matter,  36  per  cent. ; 
ashes,  3  per  cent.  It  cokes  with  a  great 
flame,  without  changing  its  form.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  valuable  mineral  is 
destined  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
State. 

Anthracites,  lighter  and  more  brittle  than 
those  of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  but  I  had  no 
opportunity  to  visit  the  localities.  Lignites, 
tertiary  and  other  coals  of  more  recent 
origin,  occupy  an  area  of  10,000  square 
miles — in  connection  with  the  true  forma- 
tion— at  many  points  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Webb,  Atoscosa  and  Frio  Counties.     They 


are    mostly  soft,  sulphurous   and   ashy,  but 
superior  to  German  brown  coals. 

Copper  is  reported  as  covermg  a  large 
area  of  country,  and  as  being  almost  inex- 
haustible in  quantity,  and  will  afford  a  vast 
fund  of  wealth  for  generations  to  come.  A 
large  portion  of  the  counties  of  Archer, 
Wichita,  Clay,  Haskell,  Territory  of  Bexar, 
counties  of  Pecos  and  Presidio,  extending 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  is  filled  with  immense 
hills  of  copper  ore,  some  of  which  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  will  yield  on  the 
average  55.40  per  cent,  of  metal.  Through 
some  particular  localities  specimens  hava 
been  lound  as  rich  as  68  per  cent.,  containing 
beside  some  silver,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 

Explorations  of  the  copper  veins  over  the 
summits  and  sides  of  the  hills,  justify  the 
conclusion  that  within  the  extent  of  one  de- 
gree of  longitude,  along  the  Little  Wichita 
River,  hardly  a  tract  of  160  acres  could  be 
found  without  large  accumulations  of  ore 
upon  the  surface.  The  vein  leads  are  paral- 
lel with  the  strata,  but  there  is  suificent 
evidence  that  they  partake  of  the  nature  of 
true  veins. 

Lead  and  silver  are  reported  as  always 
associated  together  in  this  State.  The  cal- 
ciferous  sand  rock,  which  is  the  lead-bear- 
ing rock  of  Missouri,  abounds  in  Texas,  and 
the  varieties  found  in  it  here  are  carbonate 
of  lead,  sulphuretof  lead,  and  molybdate  of 
lead.  The  former  two  always  contain  such 
large  quantities  of  silver  as  to  be  considered 
silver  ore.  A  sample  from  a  three-feet  vein 
in  Llano  County  gave  a  yield  of  286  ounces 
of  silver,  74.45  per  cent,  of  lead.  It  is  the 
carbonate  of  lead  in  combination  with  the 
sulphuret,  and,  owing  to  the  large  percentage 
of  the  former,  will  be  very  easily  reduced. 
The  indications  are  very  favorable  for  a 
large  quantity  and  excellent  quality  of  ore. 
With  a  well-developed  mining  industry 
established  here,  no  other  country  could 
compete  with  this  region,  so  far  as  regards 
fuel,  construction  timber,  and  materials  for 
building  and  sustaining  a  railroad. 

Besides  these  minerals,  leads  of  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  nickel  and  bismuth  are  often 
met  with.  The  copper  ore  contains  only  25 
per  cent,  of  impurities,  is  far  superior  to  the 
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ferro-sulphuret  of  copper,  or  copper  pyrites 
generally  worked  for  in  England,  and  in 
native  copper  ores,  as  found  at  Lake  Su- 
perior. It  is  easily  smelted,  and  the  strata 
in  which  it  is  found  is  more  easily  excavated 
than  any  other  in  which  copper  ores  occur. 

Petroleum  springs  occur  over  a  space  of 
about  fifty  square  yards  in  Hardin  County, 
and  it  is  probable  that  larger  supplies  may 
be  obtained  by  boring. 


Engineerirtg  Two  Thousand  Years 
Ago. 


Perhaps  some  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
mains of  ancient  engineering  are  those 
which  were  di-covered  by  excavations  made 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Kome,  and  near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Alatri.  This  city  was  sur- 
sounded  by  massive  walls,  and  located  on  a 
mountain  or  elevated  point  and  ill-provided 
with  water.  About  150  years  before  Christ, 
as  we  learn  from  a  Eoman  inscription,  an 
immense  aqueduct  was  built  to  bring  water 
from  a  neighboring  mountain  better  supplied 
with  that  element.  We  are  furthermore 
told  that  this  aqueduct  was  340  feet  high, 
supported  upon  arches  and  provided  with 
strong  pipes.  The  topography  of  the  coun- 
try, moreover,  assures  us  that  the  water  sup- 
ply could  not  have  been  conducted  into  the 
city,  even  over  such  high  supports,  except 
by  pipes — an  inverted  syphon — the  lowest 
point  of  which  must  have  been  some  340 
feet  below  the  point  of  delivery,  or  under  a 
pressure  of  at  least  ten  atmospheres.  The 
excavations  already  alluded  to  show  that  the 
aqueduct  must  have  been  of  large  size,  as 
the  piers  of  the  arches  are  not  less  than  five 
feet  nine  inches  in  breadth,  while  the'  total 
length  of  the  syphon  must  have  been  be- 
tween four  and  five  miles.  The  question 
naturally  arises — How,  and  of  what  material 
was  this  syphon  built  ?  As  iron  pipes  of 
large  dimensions,  if  of  any  dimensions  at 
all,  were  not  known  at  that  era,  we  must 
either  look  to  masonry  or  wood  work  for 
the  material  of  such  construction.  Possi- 
bly a  clue  has  been  found  to  the  mode  of 
their  construction  by  a  subsequent  discovery, 


near  the  same  locality,  of  a  field,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient  parade 
ground  near  this  once  walled  city  of  Alatri. 
A  complete  system  of  underground  drainage 
has  been  revealed  at  a  depth  of  about  seven 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  field,  efifected 
by  a  well  constructed  system  of  pipes  made 
of  fire  clay,  each  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  t)ipe  of 
larger  dimensions,  and  strengthened  on  its 
exterior  by  a  massive  bulwark  of  masonry, 
may  have  been  the  means  of  conveying  the 
water  into  the  city.  But  however  that  end 
might  have  been  attained,  the  work  was 
most  certainly  a  wonderful  feat  of  engineer- 
ing, considering  the  condition  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  of  that  early  day.  The  ex- 
cavations and  discoveries  thus  brought  to 
light  and  so  fully  confirming  the  truth  of 
the  ancient  inscription,  were  conducted  by 
order  of  the  present  Pope,  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  well  known 
Italian  scientist,  Father  Secchi. — Mining 
Journal, 


Mining  near  Placerville. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Bulletin,  writing 
from  Placerville,  says:  The  halcyon  days 
of  placer  digging  are  gone  forever,  but  "the 
honest  miner"  still  lives  and  flourishes 
about  Placerville.  At  least  20  drifting- 
claims  are  being  worked.  In  some  the  gold 
is  extracted  by  simply  washing  in  an  ordi- 
nary sluice  box;  in  others,  where  the  gravel 
is  more  cemented,  it  requires  crushing  by 
stamps  before  the  process  by  washing  is 
commenced.  The  auriferous  gravel  belt, 
lying  about  Placerville,  covers  an  area  of  12 
miles  in  length  with  two  in  width.  The 
depth  of  the  gravel  lying  upon  the  ancient 
river  bed  is  about  150  feet.  The  great  bulk 
of  this  is  lava-capped,  varying  from  a  few 
feet  to  several  hundred  feet  in  depth.  This 
requires  to  be  worked  by  the  hydraulic  sys- 
tem— the  precipitation  of  the  vast  columns 
of  water  from  a  high  elevation  upon  the 
gravel  bed.  I  saw  one  of  those  monsters  in 
operation  at  the  Excelsior  mine.  The  water, 
ejected  through  a  6-inch  nozzle,  rushed  in 
a  mighty  torrent  against  the  hard,  gravelly 
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hillside,  plowing  huge  furrows  through  it, 
sending  a  shower  of  stones  whizzing  through 
the  air,  detaching  large  boulders,  and  eat- 
ing its  way  like  a  hungry  cormorant  into 
the  very  vitals  of  the  mountain. 

The  companies  working  in  this  vicinity 
are  "close  corporations."  They  manage 
their  own  a^airs  and  keep  their  own  coun- 
sels. They  do  not  appear  on  California 
street.  They  do  not  ask  the  general  public 
to  share  their  profits  or  help  them  pay  their 
assessments.  They  are  close-mouthed  men, 
but  by  dint  of  considerable  pumping  I 
gained  some  scraps  of  knowledge.  I  learned, 
among  other  things,  that  a  single  com- 
pany— the  El  Dorado  "Water  and  Deep 
Gravel  Mining  Company — an  association  of 
San  Francisco  capitalists — employ  at  least 
one  thousand  men  in  hydraulic  mining,  the 
construction  of  flumes  and  ditches,  and  the 
building  of  reservoirs.  The  main  ditch, 
commencing  at  Sportsman's  Hall  and  end- 
ing at  the  confluence  of  Alpine  Creek  with 
the  south  fork  of  the  American  Kiver,  will 
be  26  miles  in  length.  It  will  be  about  five 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  thirteen  feet  wide  at 
the  top,  and  six  feet  deep.  It  runs  through 
a  dense  forest  of  pines  nearly  all  the  way, 
over  a  terrible  rough  country,  across  deep 
canyons,  over  precipitous  bluffs,  along  the 
sides  of  almost  bottomless  ravines.  There 
are  tunnels  to  cut,  and  chasms  to  bridge 
and  wild  gorges  to  carry  flumes  across,  and 
a  thousand  obstacles  of  nature  to  overcome. 
But  with  the  best  engineering  talent  and 
plenty  of  money  the  work  is  pushed  vigor- 
ously forward  and  will  be  on  toward  its 
completion  before  the  winter  snows  set  in. 
"When  this  is  done  the  company  will  be  in  a 
position  to  command  the  enormous  volume 
of  at  least  2,000  inches  of  water  for  the 
washing  of  the  auriferous  beds.  And  this 
water  will  then  be  available  for  the  irrigation 
of  a  large  section  of  country  now  consumed 
by  the  long  summer  droughts. 


— A  coal  mine  has  lately  been  discovered  on 
a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  Sobrante,  situ- 
ated on  the  San  Pablo  Creek,  about  four 
miles  from  San  Pablo.  The  land  is  in  liti- 
gation . 


Quicksilver. 


[From  the  Morning  Call.] 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Finding  my  letter  describing  some  of  the 
quicksilver  mines  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  was  accepted,  I  will  give  you  a 
description  of  two  or  three  more.  First,  is 
the  Pinal  mine,  located  in  the  Salinas  Dis- 
trict. This  mine  has  been  worked  by  run- 
ning an  open  cut  some  forty  feet,  when 
there  commences  a  tunnel  running  some 
thirty  feet  further  in.  This  shows  small 
feeders  of  cinnabar,  and  by  continuing  the 
tunnel  one  hundred  feet  they  will  reach  the 
ledge,  judging  from  the  outcrop  on  top. 
There  is  also  an  open  cut  on  top  of  the 
mine,  in  which  I  found  seams  of  rich  ore, 
some  of  very  high  grade.  The  claim  is 
fifteen  hundred  feet  long  by  six  hundred 
wide,  and  has  a  fine  spring  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
with  plenty  of  wood  for  all  mining  purpo- 
ses. The  mine  is  about  to  be  worked  by 
parties  from  San  Francisco,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident they  will  develop  a  fine  mine. 

The  Oceanic  mine  is  in  the  same  district, 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  parties  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, having  been  bonded  by  Dr.  Cochran, 
who  is  now  working  it.  The  work  thus  far 
consists  of  three  tunnels,  run  into  the  moun- 
tain to  strike  the  ledge.  The  parties  hold- 
ing this  mine  have  great  expectations  of 
making  it  one  of  the  best  mines  in  the 
country.  This  mine,  I  am  informed,  has 
been  incorporated.  I  find  in  one  of  the 
tunnels  of  this  mine  a  formation  that  I  think 
has  never  been  found  in  any  other  quicksil- 
ver deposit.  It  consists  of  a  conglomerate 
gravel,  or  cement,  composed  of  pebbles,  and 
on  breaking  the  pebbles  the  centre  is  rich 
in  cinnabar  of  high  grade. 

The  next  mine  that  I  visited  is  the  Jose- 
phine, which  has  been  extensively  worked. 
It  has  a  furnace,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  they  were  making  brick  of  the  ore  by 
mixing  it  with  clay,  and  when  thoroughly 
dried  they  are  put  in  the  furnace  and 
burned.  The  quicksilver  becomes  vapor- 
ized and  passes  off  in  a  gaseous  form  to  the 
condenser,  where  it  becomes  quicksilver  the 
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same  as  sold  in  the  market..  The  process  of 
making  the  ore  into  bricks  is  necessary, 
from  the  fact  the  ore  in  some  cases  is  too 
fine  to  work  in  a  furnace  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine.  This  mine,  I  am  informed,  is  pay- 
ing well. 

In  my  first  letter  I  stated  that  Mr.  War- 
ren T.  Lockhart  had  bought  the  Santa  Cruz 
mine.  He  has  now  completed  a  fifteen-ton 
furnace,  and  has  a  large  force  of  men  at 
work  getting  out  ore,  and  I  find  that  my 
first  description  of  the  mine  is  far  short  of 
the  present  development.  They  have  at 
this  time  an  immense  quantity  of  ore  un- 
covered. Truly  yours, 

Traveler. 


— The  "Sonoma  Democrat"  says:  "The 
developments  in  the  Oakland  mine,  in  this 
county,  places  Cinnabar  District  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  quicksilver-producingjsections  of 
this  State.  The  recent  rich  "discovery,  " 
makes  all  connected  with  the  mine  of  inte- 
rest. On  the  18th  of  March  the  Lost  Ledge, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  leased  to  the 
present  superintendent,  E.  A.  Kobinson,  for 
two  years,  for  the  sum  of  $225  per  month, 
with  the  privilege  of  purchase  during  the 
first  year  for  §30,000,  or  during  the  second 
for  $40,000.  Kobinson  let  E.  W.  Koberts 
have  a  half  interest  and  they  incorporated 
the  mine  as  the  Oakland  Quicksilver  Min- 
ing Company.  Of  the  300,000  shares  5,000 
were  reserve'd  as  a  purchasing  fund.  Work 
was  commenced  on  the  10th  of  Api'il  with  a 
small  force  of  four  or  five  men.  They  now 
work  a  force  of  forty  men,  have  six  retorts 
in  operation,  and  are  producing  one  hundred 
flasks  of  metal  a  month.  The  main  tunnel 
is  into  the  hill  113  feet,  from  which  side 
drifts  have  been  run  east  36  feet,  west  30  feet. 
They  have  in  operation  a  crusher,  run  by 
steam  power,  with  a  capacity  for  crushing 
one  hundred  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
There  is  also  completed  400  feet  of  railway 
from  the  tunnel  to  the  retorts.  The  ore  in 
the  ledge,  which  is  ten  feet  wide,  is  of  the 
richest  character  of  cinnabar,  running  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  metal.  The  walls  of 
the  ledge  are  well  defined,  and  the  clay  lining 
appears  between  the  ledge  and  both    the 


upper  and  lower  walls.  In  the  centre  of  the 
vein  the  ore  is  richest,  running  in  places  as 
high  as  sixty  per  cent.  There  is  every 
indication  of  an  inexhaustible  supply.  The 
present  development  is  sufficient  to  place  the 
Oakland  in  the  first  rank  of  quicksilver 
mines  in  this  State.  Splendid  specimens 
from  this  mine  are  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Petaluma  Fair.  The  superintendent,  Mr, 
Eobinson,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
energetic  men  in  the  District,  and  is  withal 
a  most  agreeable  gentleman.  " 

A  Rich  Strike. 

We  have  lately  been  shown  some  of  the 
richest  specimens  of  gold-bearing  rock  wa 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  rock  was 
taken  from  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  Sagamore 
ledge  of  the  Forbestown  Quartz  Mill  and 
Mining  Company.  This  Company,  incor- 
porated some  time  during  the  past  summer, 
has  several  thousand  feet  of  claims  in  the 
vicinity  of  Forbestown.  Only  two  ledges, 
however,  are  being  worked  at  present — the 
Honey-Comb  and  Sagamore.  The  shaft  on 
the  latter  is  down  about  sixty  feet,  showing 
all  the  way  well  defined  walls,  and  bearing 
every  indication  of  a  true  fissure. 

The  vein  is  eight  feet  wide,  and  the  rock, 
until  now,  has  averaged  ten  dollars  per  ton, 
which,  owing  to  the  character  of  quartz,  has 
been  made  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  with  a  five- 
stamp  mill.  A  short  time  ago  a  deposit  of 
very  rich  ore  was  reached;  all  the  rock, 
much  of  it  a  kind  of  decomposed  quartz, 
showing  more  gold  than  anything  else,  and 
all  of  it  immensely  rich.  One  piece  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  six  pounds  contained 
twenty-seven  pounds  of  gold.  One  of 
seventy  pounds  was  still  richer.  At  least  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  taken 
out  of  this  single  "  pay  strike,"  and  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Of  course  this  can  not  last 
always,  but  the  Company  will  realize 
enough  from  this  strike  to  put  up  a  twenty- 
stamp  mill  and  pay  all  expenses  for  a  long 
time,  and  they  have  in  sight  ore  enough  in 
the  eight  foot  vein  to  run  the  mill  a  year. 
Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Story,  the  President  of  th« 
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Company,  is  making  arrangements  to  put 
up  the  mill  and  push  forward  the  work 
rapidly.  He  feels  assured  if|^they  never 
find  any  more  such  rich  deposits,  that  there 
is  a  fortune  for  the  Company  in  the  eight 
foot  vein  of  ten-dollar  rock. 


Mining  Notes. 


— San  Francisco  capitalists  are  making  ar- 
rangements to  work  the  quicksilver  discov- 
ered on  Mount  Diablo  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ago. 

— A  gravel  claim,  near  Eureka,  which  paid 
well  in  the  old  works,  several  years  ago,  is 
now  being  re-opened  by  Chase  &  Dickerson, 
with  good  prospects. 

— The  Ukiah  Dispatch  understands  that  the 
quicksilver  discovery  on  Dry  Creek,  being 
opened  by  the  Heushaws  and  others,  is 
making  a  handsome  showing.  Two  hundred 
tons  of  rock  were  taken  out  by  five  men  in 
10  days,  and  the  pile  has  been  estimated  to 
likely  yield  about  $40,000. 

—The  Belcher  yielded  §975,663  during  the 
month  of  August.  The  Virginia  Chronicle 
says  that  this  one  mine  produces  more  bul- 
lion in  six  months  than  the  whole  of  Utah 
in  a  year,  and  more  than^Colorado  in  a  year 
and  three  months. 

— Fine  gold  is  found  in  the  bars  of  the  Little 
Salmon  Eiver,  about  25  miles  from  Fort 
Shepherd,  where  §10  to  §15  a  day  to  the 
hand  is  being  made  with  the  rocker.  Quite 
a  number  of  claims  have  been  taken  up. 

— The  new  machinery  for  the  Justice  Mining 
Company,  on  the  Comstock,  is  being  made 
fast  to  the  solid  rock,  by  means  of  bolts, 
holes  being  drilled  in  the  rock  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  will  make  a  very  solid  founda- 
tion. 

— E.  Wise  has  the  controlling  interest  in  a 
valuable  mine,  the  Amarillo,  in  Mendocino 
County,  12  miles  north  of  Cloverdale.  He 
has  struck  a  chimney  of  ore  in  sandstone 
formation  which  yields  from  9  to  20  per 
cent,  metal.  The  company  have  32  men  at 
work  and  are  grading  a  site  for  the  erection 
of  a  furnace. 


— There  has  been  a  great  amount  of  good 
work  done  on  the  Rattlesnake  during  the 
summer.  We  visited  the  mine  this  week  ; 
Mr.  DeNoon  was  absent.  We  were  very 
kindly  treated  by  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  in 
charge.  Mr.  Nicholis,  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  furnace,  conducted  us  over  the 
work.  The  capacity  of  the  furnace  is  20 
tons  of  metal  or  30  tons  of  adobe  per  day. 
The  reduction  will  soon  commence. — Sono- 
ma Democrat. 

— The  mineral  resources  of  Monterey  Co., 
which  have  so  long  lain  dormant,  are 
now  attracting  considerable  attention,  and 
mining  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  our  people.  With  the 
legends  that  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  last  century,  which  mysteriously  men- 
tion the  working  of  fabulously  rich  silver 
mines,  we  will  not  deal  in  this  article;  but 
from  the  remotest  period  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  these  legends  have 
been  repeated,  and  numerous  have  been  the 
exploring  expeditions  fitted  out  for  these 
hidden  or  lost  mines,  but  they  have  as  yet 
met  with  no  success.  But  while  some  have 
sought  for  lost  mines,  others  have  found 
new  mines,  many  of  which  are  proving  to 
be  of  great  promise.  The  recent  discoveries 
go  to  show  that  our  county  is  rich  in  valu- 
able minerals  and  plumbago;  cinnabar, 
coal,  silver  and  gold  are  proved  to  exist  in 
several  sections  of  the  country,  and  the 
sand  and  gravel  deposits  of  Monterey  are 
noted  the  State  over,  for  their  superiority  to 
any  found  elsewhere  on  the  Coast.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  sand  will  yet  lead  to  the 
establishment  here  of  large  glass  works; 
and  the  granite  quarries  of  Monterey  and 
Carmel  will  in  time  give  employment  to 
several  hundred  workmen.  The  Crystal 
Lime  Quarry,  near  Natividad,  is  probably 
the  best  paying  mine  in  the  county  (except 
the  Sand-Bank,  if  it  is  proper  to  call  it  a 
mine).  This  mine  is  worked  by  Messrs. 
Barbour  &  Brand,  under  lease  from  the 
owners,  and  is  producing  the  finest  quality 
of  lime. — Scientific  Press. 
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FINANOP]  AND  TRADE. 


I 


Ho-w  to  Get  Rich. 


According  to  the  eloquent  but  rather  un- 
thrifty Wilkins  Micawber,  this  important 
conundrum  is  solved  by  the  assertion  that 
a  man  should  earn  m'ore  money  than  he  ex- 
pends. Wilkins  proved  the  negative  of  the 
proposition  by  an  improvident  and  impecu- 
nious condition  of  life,  until  in  his  latter 
years  he  emigrated  to  a  sheep  farm  in  the 
Australian  bush.  His  flocks  grew  and  mul- 
tiplied, the  income  from  them  increased  and 
as  it  came  only  once  a  year,  he  had  little 
opportunity  to  spend  it.  In  this  way  he 
grew  into  a  prosperous  farmer. 

His  earlier  doctrine  was  good,  but  for  want 
of  practice,  left  him  a  bankrupt  and  a  beg- 
gar. The  same  thing  happens  with  individ- 
uals and  families  all  the  time,  and  all  over 
the  country.  It  happens  quite  too  often 
an)ong  us  now,  and  it  is  well  to  ask  the 
reason  why.  "VVhy  are  there  more  people 
sufiering  from  the  pinches  of  poverty  now 
than  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? 
Why  is  it  that  the  people  of  thi>  Coast — a 
land  almost  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — 
are  now  suffering  from  the  burdens  of  debt? 
The  first  answer  is  that  we  have  neglected 
Mr.  Micawber's  practical  philosophy.  AVe 
have  fttllen  into  the  habit  of  living  too  fo?t, 
and  believing  that  fortunes  shouldjbKj  won  fn 
a  day,  instead  of  by  the  care  and  toil  of 
years.  The  war  made  many  rogues  and 
some  honest  men  immensely  rich,  and  many 
people  think  there  are  chances  of  the  same 
kind  still  left  for  them .  The  great  fortunes 
that  have  been  amassed  by  a  few  in  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  this  Coast  have  inspired 
thousands  with  the  notion  that  they  could  reap 
like  results  in  a  like  venture,  and  the  specu- 
lation has  too  often  ended  in  disappointment 
and  financial  ruin . 


These  things  have  had  a  bad  influence;, 
but  there  is  a  deeper  reason  for  our  present 
embarrassment,  and  this  reason  shows  the 
only  proper  and  radical  remedy  for  the  evil. 
Coming  right  home  to  our  own  State,  we 
find  that  a  minority  of  the  people,  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands  or  brains,  have  to  sup-- 
ply  not  only  themselves,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority, with  food,  raiment  and  shelter.  This 
is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  majority  as 
it  is  of  a  laboT."  system  which  is  so  badly 
contrived  that  it  leaves  thousands  of  willing 
hands  without  an  opportunity  to  supply 
their  hungry  mouths. 

It  is  not  that  any  are  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing. We  produce  food  enough  to  supply 
ten  times  our  population.  But  that  is  the 
very  trouble.  We  produce  too  m>uch  food. 
We  grow  poor  because  we  have  too  much 
to  eat.  "Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, '^ 
says  the  good  book,  and  we  know  it  to  our 
sorrow.  Extravagance  and  fost  living: 
among  the  rich  have  by  example  bred 
many  artificial  tastes  and  wants  among 
the  people,  and  the  hard-working  farmer 
finds  his  wheat  and  corn  transformed  into 
elegant  furniture,  dresses  and  nick-nacks. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Our  sur- 
plus products  are  sent  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  at  a  ruinous  expense,  almost  consum- 
ing themselves  in  freight  and  charges.  How 
can  the  wasteful  course  be  remedied,  so  as  to 
leave  the  producer  some  decent  compensa- 
tion for  his  hard  toil?  First,  by  cheapening 
transportation,  and  second,  by  so  diversify- 
ing our  industries  as  to  give  employment  to 
more  hands,  and  drawing  in  a  large  popula- 
tion from  other  countries,  thousands  of 
skilled  laborers  to  transform  our  raw  mate- 
rial into  shapes  suited   to  the  wants   of  the 
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civilizc'd  community,  thus  creating  a  home 
market  for  a  large 'portion  of  our  surplus 
food-product,  saving  double  freight  and 
keeping  our  money  at  home.  Before  we  can 
be  thoroughly  prosperous  we  must  do  more 
manufacturing,  not  only  in  San  Prancisco 
but  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
country. 


A  Lesson  to  Prodigals. 


The  recent  celebration,  by  the  Pioneer 
Associations  of  their  twenty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary, and  the  consequent  reflections  upon 
their  early  lives  and  the  present  condition 
of  many  of  them,  may  help  us  point  a  finan- 
cial lesson.  Most  of  these  men  have,  at 
some  time  during  these  twenty-five  years, 
been  the  possessors  of  large  sums  of  money, 
or  owned  real  estate  of  considerable  value  ; 
all  of  them,  as  the  years  went  by,  have  had 
fortunes  within  their  grasp  ;  not  one  but 
with  a  little  economy  might  to-day  be  living 
in  affluence.  A  tithe  of  the  vast  sums  that 
have  passed  through  their  hands,  or  have 
been  recklessly  squandered  would  suffice  to 
give  their  families  comfortable  homes  and 
render  them  all  independent  for  life.  But 
how  few  of  them  are  even  in  comfoitable 
circumstances.  It  is  a  melancholy  thought 
that  the  men  who  risked  all  for  gold,  those 
who  first  reached  the  New  El  Dorado,  did  not 
secure  the  prize.  They  were  the  men  who 
are  known  in  every  land  as  free,  bold,  gen- 
erous souls,  who  gave  no  thought  fur  the 
morrow  and  asked  no  return  for  the  im- 
mense sums  so  lavishly  distributed  among 
their  associates.  Their  generosity  and 
nobleness  have  been  the  theme  of  the  orator 
and  poet  wherever  unselfish  deeds  have  been 
mentioned.  But  the  "flush  times"  have 
passed  away.  The  stalwart  miner  has  come 
to  dwell,  in  his  old  age,  within  the  haunts  of 
civilization  as  poor  as  when  he  landed  on 
these  shores;  with  bent  form  and  diseased 
body  he  comes  to  dwell  among  those  he  has 
enriched,  those  who  shared  the  rich  prizes 
which  he,  as  one  of  a  forlorn  hope,  could 
not  secure.  He  sees  the  monuments  to  his 
own  prowess,  and  listens  to  the  paeans  sung 
inhouoi'of  histrumphs.  But  he  soon  comes 
to  know  that  human  nature  loves  to  deal  in 


abstractions.  Millions  are  freely  lavished 
in  celebrating  and  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  the  bold  pioneers,  while  the  boldest  of  all 
that  gallant  band  may  be  starving  in  the 
street.  The  shouting  rabble  do  not  heed 
the  shrunken  form  and  bedimmed  eye. 
Children  are  taught  to  revere  the  memory  of 
the  intrepid  pioneers,  but  are  scarcely  chided 
when  they  taunt  and  jeer  the  decrepit  old 
man  who  was  among  the  noblest  of  that  # 
gallant  band. 

Though  they  came  to  seek  gold,  sacrific- 
ing home  and  society  and  every  comfort  for 
its  sake,  the  old  pioneers  did  not  bow  down 
to  it  when  it  was  found.  There  were  other 
things — honor,  and  courage,  and  free-heart- 
edness,  that  were  ever  placed  above  it.  The 
pioneer  did  not  pretend  to  be  good;  he  had  a 
vague  idea  that  the  only  good  people  dwelt 
in  populous  cities,  and  in  the  old  lands 
where  church  bells  rang  and  school-houses 
abounded. 

There  must  be  some  strange  thoughts  in 
these  old  mens'  minds  when  they  comeback 
to  civilized  life  and  find  there,  Gold  sitting 
upon  a  higher  throne  and  more  devoutly 
worshipped  than  ever  among  those  who 
sought  it  among  the  streams  and  hills  of  the 
Sierras:  while  those  few  noble  qualities — 
honor  and  courage — that  the  miner  clung  to 
as  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  him 
and  the  civilized  world  are  treated  as  of 
little  worth.  Had  he  been  niggardly  and 
mean,  and  had  come  back  with  hoards  of 
money,  no  matter  how  gotten,  he  would 
have  been  a  hero  ;  but  bringing  only  honor 
and  the  momor3'-  of  generous  deeds,  he  finds 
no  welcome.  Deplorable  as  the  existence 
of  such  facts  are,  there  is  yet  something  in 
these  demands  of  society  that,  no  matter 
how  selfish  the  thought,  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  as  necessary  to  its  existence.  So- 
ciety demands  of  individuals  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth,  that 
they  be  at  least  self-sustaining.  Keckless 
prodigality  is,  so  far  as  its  consequences  are 
concerned,  a  venal  sin.  No  matter  how 
generous  and  unselfish  the  motive  that 
prompts  a  man  to  squander  money,  society 
pays  little  regard  to  such  viitues,  and  young 
men  had  as  well  understand,  first  as  last, 
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that  the  men  who  encourage  him  in  such  at 
course  are  the  very  ones  who  will  let  him 
starve  when  his  money  is  gone. 

Let  the  generous  high-spirited  soul  then 
stop  and  think  before  all  his  money  is  gone; 
let  him  not  be  deceived  by  "  flush  times." 
A  few  dollars  laid  by  in  a  Savings  Bank 
will  stand  him  in  better  stead  than  all  his 
boon  companions. 


The  Rate  of  Interest   as  the  Test 
of  Civilization. 

Under  this  heading  the  Merchant  and 
Banker,  of  New  York,  of  a  recent  date,  has 
a  very  sensible  article.  It  starts  out  as  fol- 
lows : 

What  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  degree  of 
civilization  to  which  a  people  has  attained  ? 
Some  promptly  answer,  '  The  proportion  of 
those  who  can  read  and  write  in  the  total 
population ;'  but  this  will  not  serve,  for 
census  figures  are  not  always  reliable,  and 
literary  instruction  by  no  means  secures 
commercial  or  political  intelligence  and 
prosperity.  Others  will  say,  '  The  relative 
Avealth  of  countries  ;'  but  this  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  and  if  ascertained  the 
more  important  inquiry  remains — in  which 
countries  is  that  wealth  increasing  and 
where  is  it  growing  less  ?  Others  still,  will 
name  the  degree  of  religious  devotion,  the 
extent  of  virtue,  the  development  of  learn- 
ing, the  culture  of  art  and  science  in  various 
lands  ;  but  neither  of  these  is  practically 
available  as  a  standard,  since  before  it  can 
be  so  applied  it  must  itself  be  quantitatively 
determined. 

It  then  states  that  there  is,  however,  a  test 
quantitative  in  its  nature,  self-determining, 
and  for  the  most  part  readily  ascertained. 
It  is  the  average  rate  of  interest  actually 
paid  for  loans  on  good  security.  Kot,  of 
course,  the  rate  sanctioned  bj'  law  ;  for  the 
only  relation  of  this  rate  to  that  actually 
paid  is  commonly  a  tendency  to  heighten 
the  latter  by  increasing  the  risk  of  the  loan. 
The  rate  of  '  pure  interest'  does  not  great- 
-ly  difler  in  different  countries  and  is  not  far 
from  four  per  cent.  The  amounts  demanded 
or  offered  and  actually  paid  for  loans  above 


this  rate  consist  mainly  of  premiums  of  in- 
surance on  the  risk  the  lender  considers 
himself  to  take  when  he  puts  his  property 
out  of  his  possession.  "When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  coniiflence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth,  that  it  is  develoi>ed  by  long  experi- 
ence and  very  quicklj-  and  easily  destroyed, 
and  that  its  development  to  such  a  point 
that  premiums  on  risks  of  loan  are  nearly 
nothing,  means  that  commercial  practice  and 
legal  administration  have  convinced  proj^er- 
ty-holders  by  experience  that  their  property 
is  secured  to  them  through  business  honor 
or  through  the  aid  of  law  ;  when  these  great 
and  grave  f;\cts  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  clear 
that  the  countries  where  interest  rules  lowest 
are  the  most  civilized.  The  fall  in  the  rate 
when  a  state  of  thorough  security  to  property 
(which  means  personal  liberty,  commercial 
integrity  and  honest  government)  has  been 
developed,  is  hastened  and  furthered  by  the 
immigration  of  capital  from  less  civilized 
countries.  To  the  land  where  he  learns  that 
his  property'  will  be  secure,  the  owner  in  a 
country  where  he  feels  that  his  tenure  of  it 
is  unsafe  sends  that  property  for  investment; 
and  the  monetary  centres  of  such  lands 
overflow  with  capital  seeking  investment  at 
rates  astonishingly  low,  for  the  sake  of  the 
security  expected.  Hence,  for  all  proper 
enterprises,  in  such  a  nation  capital  is 
readily  obtainable  at  a  price  that  permits  a 
development  of  her  resources  compared  with 
which  the  plausible  schemes  that  politicians 
propose  for  Government  to  execute  are  as 
puerile  as  they  are  futile. 

It  then  argues  that  there  is  one  important 
lesson  to  be  deduced  from  these  facts,  viz  : 
that  every  one  in  the  communitj',  and  every 
law-maker  especially,  can  help  or  hinder 
among  ourselves  the  development  of  such 
a  condition.  Every  man  who  faithfully  pays 
his  debts  and  lives  an  honest  life,  helps  to 
develop  &  great  civilization  and  renders  real 
service  to  his  country.  Every  man  who 
commits  fraud  or  robbery,  does  more  to  de- 
stroy confidence,  to  increase  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  to  retard  civilization,  than  two 
honest  men  can  do  to  help  it  on.  Every 
law  that  practically  protects  men  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  own,  operates  to  lower  in- 
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terest  and  build  up  civilization  ;  but  every 
law  that  operates  to  make  it  less  secure — 
tariffs,  legal  tender  acts,  etc. — raises  the  rate 
of  interest  and  postpones  the  advance  of 
ciyilization. 


A  Warning'  for  Laborers. 

Some  general  facts  in  reference  to  Ameri- 
can securities  in  Germanj^,  that  have  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  will  illustrate 
very  well  a  point  we  wish  to  make  in  the 
matter  of  individual  investments.  It  is  said 
that  vast  numbers  of  the  working  classes  in 
Germany  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  in- 
vested all  their  earnings  in  American  secu- 
rities. Being  well  pleased  with  previous 
investments  in  the  Five-Twenty  loans  of 
this  Government,  they  imagined,  probably, 
that  State,  railroad  and  other  kinds  of  bonds 
were  all  as  good  as  United  States  securities. 
The  result  is  that  innumerable  wild-cat 
stocks  have  been  imposed  upon  the  people 
and  only  now  are  they  beginning  to  realize 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  what  they  had 
hitherto  considered  sound  and  secure  invest- 
ments. Shrewd  railroad  directors  have 
been  in  the  habit,  lately,  of  taking  to  the 
German  markets  beautifully  engraved  cir- 
titicates  of  stock  that  did  not  represent  a 
greater  value  than  the  paper,  and  by  collu- 
sion with  German  dealers  have  realized  mil- 
lions of  dollars  upon  them . 

"We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  tendency 
of  working  people,  with  little  or  no  financial 
ability,  to  speculate  on  .their  own  account  or 
invest  their  money  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment. We  have  seen  much  of  this  in  our 
own  country.  Honest,  hard-working  men 
have  for  years  worked  hard  to  lay  up  some- 
thing for  a  rainy  day,  refusing  to  deposit  it 
properly  in  a  Savings  Bank,  until  in  an  evil 
hour  a  smooth-tongued  agent  comes  along 
with  a  fictitious  security — a  railroad  or  some 
other  corporation  swallows  up  the  earnings 
of  a  life-time  and  leaves  the  poor  dupe  not  a 
cent  for  his  old  age.  When  will  such  people 
learn  that  in  investments  the  advice  of  an 
expert  is  infinitely  more  necessary  than  in 
building  a  house  or  surveying  a  farm  ;  and 
further,  that  such  traveling    bummers  leave 


the  money  markets  and  go  into  the  country 
because  their  schemes  are  known  to  be 
worthless.  The  only  safety  for  small  inves- 
tors is  in  Savings  Banks. 


The  Duty  of  Bank  Directors. 


The  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  in 
giving  its  decision  in  a  case  arising  out  of 
the  unlawful  appropriation  of  special  de- 
posits by  bank  ofiicers,  held  the  following 
language  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  bank 
directors  : 

"  It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  bank  direct- 
ors to  use  ordinary  diligence  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  business  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  whatever  information  might  be  ac- 
quired by  ordinary  attention  to  their  duties 
they  might  in  controversies  with  persons  do- 
ing business  with  the  bank  be  presumed  to 
have.  Public  policy  demands  that  they 
shall  not  be  heard  to  say  that  by  reason  of 
their  gross  negligence  and  willful  inattention 
they  were  not  apprised  of  that  which  the 
ledgers,  books,,  accounts,  correspondence, 
reconcilements,  and  statements  of  the  bank 
showed  to  be  true.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
actions  like  these  to  bring  home  to  the  di- 
rectors actual  knowledge  of  the  f;ict  that  the 
special  deposits  held  by  the  bank  were  being 
sold  and  converted  to  its  use  by  the  officers 
having  them  in  custody.  It  must  suffice  to 
show  that  the  evidences  of  the  practice  were 
such  that  it  must  have  been  brought  to  their 
knowledge  unless  they  were  grossly  or  will- 
fully careless  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties." 

This  is  sound  doctrine,  every  word  of  it. 
As  it  respects  the  public,  bank  directors  are 
the  responsible  managers  of  banking  insti- 
tutions. They  have  the  appointment  of 
bank  officers,  and  it  is  their  duty  not  only 
to  select  the  proper  men  for  the  service,  but 
also  to  see  to  it  that  these  men  are  faithful 
to  their  duties.  They  are  officially  pledged 
to  give  this  amount  of  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  any  plea  of  ignorance  based  on  a 
want  of  such  attention  is  false  in  morals, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  as  false  in  law. 
When  duty  requires  attainable  knowledge, 
ignorance  can  never  be  innocent.  Mere 
respectable  figure-heads  to  grace  a  corpora- 
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tion  and  recommend  it  to  public  confidence 
are  an  official  nuisance,  that  ought  every- 
where to  be  abated.  No  man  can  honestly 
asssume  a  trust  the  duties  of  which  he  does 
not  mean  to  perform . 


— The  Bank  of  Hollister  is  now  in  successful 
operation.  It  has  a  capital  of  $200,000,  and 
is  officered  by  excellent  men.  This  institution 
was  incorporated  in  1873,  but  has  just  re- 
cently commenced  business.  It  will  do  both 
a  commercial  and  savings  business,  and  it 
offers  to  the  people  in  and  around  Hollister 
all  the  facilities  of  a  iirst-class  banking 
house. 

— On  the  22d  of  last  May,  the  Savings  and 
Loan  Society  of  Portland,  Oregon,  was  in- 
corporated. For  some  reason  or  another  it 
did  not  get  completely  organized.  Kecently 
the  institution  has  been  re-organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Hibernia  Savings  and  Loan 
Trust  Company,  and  has  gone  into  business 
under  favorable  auspices.  It  has  a  capital 
stock  of  1100,000,  which  has  all  been  taken 
by  well  known  business  men  of  Portland. 
The  President  is  Mr.  Ellis  Kead,  and 
Mr.  H.  E.  Stuart  is  Manager.  We  believe 
this  is  the  first  Savings  Bank  that  has  ever 
been  organized  in  the  State,  and  if  it  meets 
with  good  success,  as  it  doubtless  will,  it 
will  lead  to  the'  organization  of  more 
throughout  the  State. 

— There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  money 
in  this  market  at  8@10  per  cent,  on  term 
loans  and  1@1J  per  cent,  for  call  loans. 
The  bulk  of  commercial  business  is  at  tlie 
inside  ^rate.  Large  amounts  on  first-class 
city  property  are  obtainable  at  8  per  cent. 
The  demand  for  remittance  continues  good. 
There  are  fewer  grain  bills^than  last  year, 
and  coin  has  to  take  the  place.  Fortunately, 
the  Mint  fis  giving  Fa  good  supply,  having 
turned  out  over  ,  $4,000,000  in  the  past 
month.  Coin  drafts  arejdrawn  on  Atlantic 
cities  at  45@50c  per  $100;  currency  drafts, 
9 J  per  cent,  premium  on  gold;  telegraphic 
transfers,  |  per  cent.;  exchange  on  London, 
49d  for  60-day  bankers'  bills  and  49|d  for 
commercial  bills;  gold  bars,  885@,895;  silver 


bars,  3@3j  per  cent,  discount ;  Mexican 
dollars,  ^@|  per  cent,  premium  ;  trade  dol- 
lars, |@1  per  cent,  premium;  silver  coin, 
f  @1  per  cent,  discount. 

The  Mammoth  Savings  Bank. 

Of  course,  we  moan  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank 
of  this  city,  incorporated  in  1834.  There  is  no 
savings  institution  in  this  country,  and,  as  wo  be- 
lieve, none  in  the  world  that  can  show  such  magnifi- 
cent figures.  We  present  the  following  exhibit 
of  the  resources,  liabilities  to  depositors,[and  sur- 
phis  for  each  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1850,  since  185S,  when  the  savings  banks  of  this 
State  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Banking  Department: 

Resources.       Liabilities.        Surplus. 

1858 S7,'25!i,5()3..3(j      St),0!;*7,303.13      S5.)9,lVa.23 

1859 8.274,44.5.46         7,818,143.20        45(;.302.2f5 

18ul 10,844,103.54       10,294,!  195.08        549,108.4!) 

18G2 9,81tj,471.80         9,173,033.68        6-13,438.12 

18')3 11.048,872.38       10,242,494.43       806,877.93 

1864 13,278,250.67        12,170,187.51    1,099,063.16 

18j5 15,887,208.97       14,505,427.55    1,381,781.43 

1866 16,821,017.64        15,189,746.74    1,631,270.90 

1867 17,257,865.37        15,598,769.41    1,659,095.93 

1868 17,456,359.96        15,644,748.11     1,811,611.8.5 

1869 18,515,770.21        16..551 ,227.20    1.964,.543.01 

1870 20,6.56,804.43        18,.599,300.47    2,057,.503.96 

1871 23,808,066.14        21,847,8.53.57    1,960,210.57 

1872 27,075.700.72       25,106,821.-33    1,968,879..3!) 

1873 :iO,966,77t).95       27,897,796.41    3,068,980..54 

1874 30,517,.50a.88        27,179,933.59    3,337,511.29 

These  figures  represent  the  condition  of  tho 
bank  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year  for  the 
above  period  of  sixteen  years,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  I860.'  Within  this  period  its  resources 
have  increased  more  than  four-fold,  its  liabilities 
in  about  the  same  ratio,  and  its  surplus  about  six- 
fold. Tho  number  of  its  open  accounts  on  the  1st 
of  last  January  was  .55,674.  There  are  in  tho  City 
of  New  York  44  savings  banks,  whose  aggregate 
resources  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874,  amounted  to 
S184,414,855,  against  $170,998,796  duo  to  depositors, 
having  479,102  open  accounts  and  holding  a  surplus 
of  $13,026,.57(!.  The  proportion  of  those  aggregates 
for  tho  Bowery  Savings  Bank  is  as  follows  :  about 
one-sixth  of  tho  resources,  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  liabilities,  about  one-fourth  of  tho  total 
surplus,  and  about  one-eighth  of  tho  open  ac- 
counts. Not  far  from  one-sixth  of  the  wholo 
savings-bank  business  transacted  in  the  City  of 
New  York  centres  in  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 
Six  such  banks  would  represent  tho  whole  busi- 
ness now  done  by  forty -lour. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  at  least  one-half  of 
these  forty-four  banks  were  consolidated  with  the 
remaining  twenty-two,  and  tho  latter  were  prop- 
erly distributed  in  different  parts  of  tho  city,  it 
would  bo  better,  as  well  as  safer  for  tho  interests 
of  the  depositors.  Such  a  reduction  of  numbers 
would  lesson  the  expense  of  the  business  by  near- 
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ly  one-half,  as  well  as  decrease  the  liabilities  and 
perils  of  bad  management.  The  machinery  of  a 
savings  bank  is  such  that  the  volume  of  business 
may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent  without 
anything  like  a  proportionate  increase  of  expense. 
All  the  expense  of  the  business  comes  out  of  the 
depositors  ;  and,  hence,  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
cheapen  the  system  as  much  as  possible,  while 
providing  a  sutBcient  number  of  banks  to  meet 
their  wants  in  the  matter  of  locality.  A  greater 
number  than  this  is  a  positi^'e  evil  in  two  ways  : 
first,  by  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  expense  of 
the  system  ;  secondly,  by  generating  an  unhealthy 
competition  for  business  between  banks.  We 
have  long  been  convinced  that  both  in  this  city 
and  Brooklyn  the  legislature  has  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  granting  savings-bank  charters  far  be- 
yond the  wants  of  the  people.— iV^  K  Independent. 

Savings  Banks  of  California. 

The  combined  reports  of  these  institutions 
for  the  terms  ending  July,  1873,  and  July, 
1874,  compare  as  follows  : 

July.  1S73,  1S7-J. 

Deposits S53,84fj,0.j2  863,020..505 

Loans  and  investments  .53,-17H,8'Ji)  68,080,2fi7 

Earnings 2,h7!),8ti2  3,12j,2''8 

Expenses 2.)8,970  271,136 

Reserve  Fund 3,7()2,ll')  4,340,843 

Cash  on  hand 2,79ii,204  3,760.040 

Dividends 2,434,001  2,638,222 

Depositors 68,879  77,784 

The  amounts  due  depositors  at  the  various 
savings  banks  in  the  State  compare  as  fol- 
lows for  a  series  of  terms  : 

Term  ending          City.  Interior.       Total. 

January,  1866...  $7,005,062     $7,005,062 

July,  1866 8,670,165     8,670,165 

January,  1867...  10,-358,888     10,358,888 

July,  1867 13,833,259     13,883,259 

January,  1868...  17,165,.597  S200,000  17,.S65,597 

July,  1868 19,687,300  755,975  20,443,274 

January,  1869...  22,:W2.508  1,476,024  23,818,5;« 

July,  1869 24,773,078  1,989,061  26,762,139 

January,  1870...  26,643,523  2,2-59,122  28.893,645 

July,  1870 29,842,112  4,039,2+5  33,881,3-57 

January,  1871...  31,289,5,50  5,266,359  36,-5-55,909 

July,  1871 3-5,-541,-597  6,3;37,219  40,878,816 

January,  1872-..  37,033,377  7,201,729  44,235,610 

July,  1872 40,369,405  7,414,967  47,784,732 

January,  1873...  42,474,9*5  8,9.56,-391  51,431,-326 

July,  1873 43,731,410  9,614,642  53,-346,0-52 

January,  1874...  46,970,610  10,862,763  57,833,373 

July,  1874 50,860,262  12,060,243  63,020,-505 

The  dividends  paid  for  a  series  of  terms 
compare  as  follows  : 

Term  Ending  City.     Interior. 

January,  1868 700,000         20,000 

July,  1868 842,-590         30,000 


January.  1869 993,2-50  52,070 

July,  1869 1,183,112  78,374 

January,  1870 1,321,698  116,404 

July,  1870 1,446,823  20.3,406 

January,  1871 1,490,019  217,813 

July,  1871 1,-592,022  317,974 

January,  1872 1,705,-3-51  396,114 

July,  1872 1,712.090  393,857 

Januarj-,  1873 1,818.403  469,898 

July,  1873 1,918,3.52  51-5,649 

January,  1874 1,9-57,026  566,&55 

July,  1874 2,045,842  592.380 

Totals 320,726,-581  $4,030,604 

The  average  amount  of  deposits  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  for  a  series  of  terms 
compare  as  follows  : 

Term  Ending.                                City.  Int'or.State. 

January,  1868..; S716  $516  $712 

July,  1868 738  620  7.50 

January,  1869 748  5a3  750 

July,  1869 775  472  740 

January,  1870 , 765  430  721 

July,  1870 804  472  741 

January,  187l 854  493  771 

July,  1871 888  488  788 

January,  1872 , 882  471  778 

July,  1872 939  472  814 

January,  1873 922  485  800 

July,  1873 894  482  774 

January,  1874 803  490  782 

July,  1874 911  544  809 

We  doubt  whether  the  Savings  Banks  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  can 
show  so  high  an  average  to  the  credit  of 
depositors,  an  indication  of  a  comfortable 
financial  condition  and  general  prosperity. 


—Dividends  were  disbursed  as  follows  during  the 
month  of  August  by  local  incorporations  : 

Name.  Rate.      Amount. 

Bank  of  California 1  ^  cent      $.50,000 

First  National  Gold  Bank...  1  ¥>  cent       1-5,000 

Merchants'  E.xchange  Bank.  1  ^  cent       10,000 

Nat.  Gold  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  1%  '^  cent       12,.5CO 

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co...  H  1  cent       50,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Co %  %?  cent       60,000 

Commercial  Insurance  Co 1)4  ^  cent         3,000 

State  Investment  Ins.  Co 1>^  ^  cent         3,000 

North  Beach  Railroad  Co....  3^  ^  cent         5,000 

California  Theatre  Co 3^  ^  cent         2,.500 

Giant  Powder  Co 1}^  ^  cent         9,000 

Pioneer  Land  &  Loan  Ass'n.  1  ^  cent         1,160 

Belcher  Mining  Co $3  3  share    312,000 

Black  Bear  Quartz  Min.  Co..  30c  iS  share       9,000 

Consolidated  Virginia  M.  Co  S3  ij!  share    324,000 

Crown  Point  Mining  Co 83  ?i  share    300,000 

Totals - $1,165,160 
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■—The  business  at  the  United  States  Assay  Office 
at  Now  York  for  August  presents  some  points  of 
interest.  The  total  amount  of  deposits  received 
was  $1,080,000.  Of  this  amount,  5720,000  was  in 
gold,  including  S517,000  in  United  States  bullion. 
Of  the  $;560,000  received  in  silver,  $120,000  was 
from  Colorado  and  8100,000  from  Utah.  At  this 
rate,  those  Territories  will  produce  over  $2,500,000 
during  the  year.  There  is  no  mention  made  of 
receipts  of  Nevada  gilver,  and  probably  all  not 
absorbed  by  the  San  Francisco  and  Carson  Mints, 
is  exported  to  foreign  markets.  Of  the  amount 
deposited  at  the  New  York  office,  S780,000  was 
payable  in  bars  and  8300,000  in  coin.  The 
amount  transmitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for 
coinage  was  877S,000» 

—The  oflSce  of  United  States  Assistant  Treasurer 
at  New  Y'^ork  is  no  sinecure,  judged  by  the  amount 
of  business  transacted.  The  receipts  for  the 
month  of  August  were  S48,S'i0,900,  of  which  §12,- 
058,800  was  from  duties  paid  on  imports,  a  de- 
crease of  S1,"39R,000  as  against  the  sum  received 
from  the  same  source  during  the  previous  month. 
The  disbursements  lor  August  were  841,500,500,  in- 
cluding over  84,000,000  for  interest.  The  balance 
carried  over  on  account  of  the  current  month  is 
8117,43!),600,  which  is  over  87,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The 
business  at  a  similar  office  in  this  city  for  the  same 
month  embraced  83,015,000  receipts  and  82,157,000 
disbursements. 
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Secures  to  the  families  of  deceased  members  as  full 
and  complete  Indemnity  as  that  furnished  bv  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Companies  and  at  about  one-half  the 
annual  rates  charged  by  them.  The  attractive  feat- 
ure is 

LIFE    INSURANCE    UPON    FIRE 
INSURANCE  PRINCIPLES, 

Or  ample  protection  at  its  annual  Net  Cost.  The 
public  are  requested  to  investigate  this  plan  before 
insuring  in  a  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Live  and  Responible  Agents  wanted  to  canvass  for 
the  Association,  to  whom  a  Liberal  Commission  will 
be  paid.    Call  at  the  office,  or  address 

J.  G.  RILEY,   Secretary, 
No.  433  Montgomery   Street,   S.   F. 

OFFICERS  : 

"\Vm.  Sheusiak ,. President 

A.  L.  Bancroft First  Vice-Pre.sident 

A.  L.  GuRNEY Second  Vice-President 

J.  G,  KiLEV , Secretary 

E.  M.  Hall ., Treasurer 

E.  W.  McGraw .Attorney 

DaViD  Woostkk,  M.  D Medical  Bupervisor 

DIRECTORS : 

N.  W.  SPAFLnixo Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Co. 

Judge  H.  J.  ■i'iLDEX,...Tilden  <fe  Wilson,  Att'.s-at-Law 

H.  H,  Pearson Proprietor  Cosmopolitan  Hotel 

E.  W.  McGraw Douthitt  &  McGraw.  Att's-at-Law 

A.  L.  Bancroft A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co..  Publishers 

Wm.  Sherman U.  S.  Assistant  Treasurer 

J  .G.  RiLKY Late  Editor  Coast  Review 

Wm.  H.  RtJLOFSON,  Bradley  &  Rulofson,  I'hotog'ers 

David  Woostkr,  M.  D 704  Mission  Street 

E.  M.  Hall,. ..Hall  &  Charles,  Bankers  and  Brokers 
A.   L.  GuKNEV,  Late  Supt.  Agencies  Republic  Life 
Insurance  Co. 
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Retaliatory  Laws. 

Under  the  above  heading  the  Western  In  - 
surance  Review  discusses  at  length  the  evil  of 
the  retaliatory  law,  and  we  feel  that  the  argu- 
ment and  general  tone  of  the  article  will 
bear  reproducing.  The  main  points  accord 
with  our  views  on  the  subject.  The  Revieiu 
says: 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the 
avowed  object  of  all  legislative  acts,  to  pro- 
tect the  people  in  their  rights,  and  to  en- 
courage industry  and  enterprise.  And  it 
may  be  said,  further,  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals, corporations,  communities  or  States 
cannot  come  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
others.  "We  speak  of  such  rights  as  arise 
from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things, 
and  not  creations  of  the  imagination,  or  a 
narrow,  seliish  feeling,  which  would  deprive 
others  of  the  same  liberties  that  feeling 
would  monopolize  to  itself.  The  rights  of 
men,  corporations,  communities  and  States, 
considered  individually,  are  so  separate  and 
distinct  that  they  do  not  clash.  It  is  only 
when  narrow,  selfish  feelings  set  up  their 
claims,  that  a  war  of  rights  is  waged.  And 
so  long  as  this  war  is   perpetuated,  so  long 


the  industries  and  enterprises  of  the  country 
are  retarded  in  their  progress,  and  the  bane- 
ful effects  tell  upon  the  interests  of  all. 

The  case  seems  to  be  greatly  aggravated, 
where  legislation  steps  in  and  strengthens 
and  perpetuates  this  warfare,  when  it  should 
act  as  a  peace-maker  between  contending 
interests.  But  when  legislation  becomes 
one  of  the  contending  parties,  or  both,  the 
case  is  still  worse,  for  the  law  defeats  its 
own  object,  leaving  the  injured  individual 
without  redress  or  protection.  Hence  a 
statesman,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important  and  re- 
sponsible members  of  civilized  society.  His 
duty  requires  of  him  something  more  than 
honesty  of  purpose.  He  should  possess  acute 
discriminating  powers  of  mind,  that  he 
may  see  where  the  rights  of  one  begin  and 
where  they  end  ;  and  where  one  party  over- 
leaps the  limits,  he  should  be  able  to  enact 
something  better  than  the  tit-for-tat  remedy. 
He  must  rise  above  the  retaliatory  theory, 
or  give  up  the  high-sounding,  comprehensive 
title  he  bears. 

The  retaliatory  theory  is  but  Modoc  rule, 
a  little  refined,  and  it  is  time  it  was  removed 
from  our  legislative  halls  if  our  representa- 
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tives  have  any  claims  to  statesmanship.  To 
continue  the  practice  of  this  theory  is  a 
blighting  comment  upon  the  intelligence  and 
wisdom  of  State  legislatures. 

We  call  attention  to  this  subject  at  pres" 
ent,  as  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  States  will  meet 
to  deliberate  and  pass  laws  bearing  upon  the 
interests  of  individuals  and  of  the  country 
in  general.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  the 
people  have,  and  claim,  the  right  to  speak, 
and  to  be  heard. 

In  the  business  of  insurance,  retaliatory 
laws  affect  the  interests  of  every  man  in  the 
country,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  And 
we  think  it  would  not  be  diflScult  to  show 
that  the  effect  is  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  men  generally.  But  we  leave 
this  phase  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  by 
the  casuists  of  moral  science,  directing  our 
attention  to  grosser  matters.  And  we  are 
glad  to  know  that  we  are  not  alone  in  la- 
menting the  existence  and  the  evils  of  retal- 
iatory laws,  and  that  the  Review  is  not  the 
only  insurance  journal  that  has  spoken 
words  of  truth  and  soberness  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Taking  the  annual  reports  of  the  Super- 
intendents of  the  different  States,  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  we  think  there  is,  on  an 
average,  an  awakening  sense  on  the  part  of 
these  officials  in  regard  to  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  all  retaliatory  laws.  The  drift  and 
spirit  of  these  reports  seem  to  oppose  such 
laws,  although,  in  some  instances,  the  op- 
position is  in  a  very  mild  and  harmless  form. 
There  is  an  apparent  hesitation  in  calling 
things  by  their  right  names.  Perhaps  this 
is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
their  official  duties  do  not  require  them  to 
look  into  the  effects  of  law,  but  what  it 
enjoins  upon  them. 

Turning  to  the  report  of  Commissioner 
Porster,  of  the  Insurance  Department  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  find  much  in 
it  to  commend.  The  drift  and  spirit  of  the 
report  is  in  the  right  direction — calculated 
to  purify  and  elevate  the  business,  a  consid- 
eration greatly  to  be  desired. 
In  discussing  the  law  of  his  State,  which 


imposes  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  and  license 
fees  on  foreign  companies,  he  respectfully 
submits  that  things  are  not  called  by  their 
right  name,  and  the  reader's  mind  is  conse- 
quently presented  with  erroneous  ideas, — ' 
not  intentionally,  however,  as  we  believe, 
but  inadvertantly.  He  says:  "The  act  of 
1873,  establishing  this  department,  dispen- 
ses with  the  license  fee,  but  retains  the  tax 
on  gross  premiums,  without  discrimination 
between  fire  and  life  companies;  thus  afford- 
ing a  measure  of  relief  to  the  companies  of 
this  State,  sorely  vexed  by  the  retaliatory 
laws  of  other  States,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
State  of  §67,270.67,  upon  the  basis  of  tho 
revenue  of  1873."  This  statement  cannot 
be  misunderstood.  But  the  word  cost  is 
not  used  in  any  proper  sense.  How  can  it 
be  said  that  this  §67,370.67,  was  a  cost  to 
the  State?  If  the  Central  Kailroad  of  that 
State,  runs  a  train  of  cars  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg,  and  on  its  way  destroys  ?67,- 
370.67  worth  of  State  property,  or  makes  it 
necessary  for  the  State  to  pay  that  sum,  on 
account  of  the  train  running,  there  would  be 
some  propriety  in  calling  it  cost.  But  if  it 
destroys  no  State  property,  and  is  no  ex- 
pense to  the  State,  there  is  no  loss.  But 
will  any  one  say  that  because  it  did  not  tax 
the  corporations  §67,370.67  for  running  the 
train,  it  has  been  run  at  a  cost  of  §67,370.67 
to  the  State?  Where  would  State  losses  end 
if  this  is  correct  use  of  the  word  cost?  This 
use  of  the  term  cannot  be  justified,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  well  it  is  calculated 
to  arouse  the  prejudices  of  unthinking  men, 
and  those  who  would  see  the  burdens  of 
supporting  their  own  government  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  others. 

If  the  use  of  the  term  is  correct,  then 
taking  the  past  18  years  as  the  measure  of  the 
next  18,  the  State  will  be  in  that  time  sub- 
jected to  a  cost  of  not  less  than  §568,598.87, 
on  a  business  for  which  it  has  not  paid  one 
cent,  or  had  its  property  injured  to  the 
amount  of  one  farthing.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  if  any  of  the  legislatures  of 
different  States,  which  may  soon  be 
engaged  in  the  business  of  legislating  on  the 
business  of  insurance,  shall  take  up  the 
Commissioner's  report  to  help  them  solve 
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the  different  problems,  will  not  be  led 
astry  by  this  mistaken  use  of  the  word  cost. 
It  is  clearly  a  misnomer. 

But  in  this  report  there  is  another  point 
to  which  we  would  direct  attention,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  criticizing,  but  to  use  an 
argument  which  the  Comissioner  makes 
against  taxing  gross  premiums,  to  show 
that  taxes,  even  on  net  premiums,  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  justice. 

In  commenting  on  this  subject  he  says  : 
"One  company  takes  §100,000  in  premiums, 
during  the  year,  from  citizens  of  this  State, 
and  returns  §90,000  in  losses.  Another 
company  takes  $100,000  in  premiums  and 
returns  §10,000  in  losses.  Each  of  these 
companies  pays  precisely  the  same  tax  to 
the  State,  the  one  that  realizes  §90,000  from 
the  operations  of  the  year,  and  the  other 
that  realizes  only  $10,000.  *  *  *  The 
company  that  abstracts  the  greater  amount 
of  capital  from  the  State  pays  a  much 
smaller  per  centage  upon  its  profits  than 
the  company  that  abstracts  the  lesser 
amount  of  capital.  »  »  *  »  This 
looks  like  a  tax  growing  heavier  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  advantage  a 
company  is  to  a  State.  Clearly,  the  tax 
should  be  upon  the  net  premiums.  Just 
laws  tax  values." 

Now  it  is  admitted  by  all.  that  taxes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  policy-holders.  And  we 
claim  that  if  values  are  taxed,  these  values 
must  be  found  in  the  policies  of  individuals. 
They  cannot  be  in  the  premiums  paid  for 
the  policies.  These  premiums  are  cost  and 
maj^  be  so  called,  with  ten-fold  more  pro- 
priety than  license  fees,  which  were  never 
assessed,  and  being  costs,  and  nothing  else, 
whether  we  mean  gross  or  net  premiums, 
the  ^stem  of  taxing  is  inequitable  and  un- 
just, as  we  propose  to  show  by  the  Commis- 
sioner's illustration. 

We  shall  have  a  case  similar  to  that  of 
the  Commissioner's,  if  we  substitute  policy- 
holders for  the  State,  policies  for  premiums, 
and  premiums  for  losses.  Then  one  man 
insures  his  life  at  the  age  of  fifty,  for 
$100,000,  on  the  ten-year  endowment  plan, 
for  which  he  pays  §10,000  on  receipt  of  the 


policy.  Another  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  also  insures  for  §100,000,  on  the  life 
plan,  and  pays  on  the  same  §8,000.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  both  policies  become 
death  claims,  and  are  paid  to  the  legal 
heirs. 

But  the  endowment]  policy  cost  the 
insured  §10,000,  which,  subtracted  from 
the  policy  leaves  §90,000  which  may  be 
called  profits.  The  other  policy  cost  the 
insured  §2,000,  which,  deducted  from  the 
policy,  leaves  §8,000,  which  may  also  be 
called  profits.  But  the  rate  of  taxes  on  each 
policy  is  the  same,  say  three  per  cent.  But 
three  per  cent,  off  §10,000  is  §300,  and  three 
per  cent,  off  §2,000  is  §G0.  Here,  then,  the 
policy  which  gives  §98,000  profits  pays  in 
taxes  §60,  while  the  one  which  only  gives 
§90,000  profits  pays  a  tax  of  §300.  The 
difference  in  the  profits  is  §8,000,  and  the 
difference  in  the  taxes  §240.  Thus  the 
policy  less  profitable  by  §8,000  pays  §240 
more  taxes  than  the  other. 

In  the  language  of  the  Commissioner, 
"This  looks  like  a  tax  growing  heavier  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  advan- 
tage' '  the  individual  is  to  the  company. 
And  this  is  the  effect  of  retaliatory  laws  as 
they  are  now  executed.  We  are  obliged  to 
Mr.  Forster  for  the  illustrations  he  has  given 
us.  It  requires,  it  will  be  seen,  but  a  slight 
modification,  to  show  its  effects  upon  indi- 
viduals, and  not  on  individuals,  but  the  gen- 
eral wealth  of  the  State.  For,  if  the  case  we 
have  supposed  had  actually  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Pensylvania,  and  the  taxes  on  the 
two  policies  had  been  assessed,  the  premiums 
paid  would  have  purchased  §6,000  more  in- 
surance, which  would  have  been  that  much 
more  added  to  the  general  wealth  of  the 
State,  and  become  a  permanent  taxable 
value;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  last  eight- 
een years  the  State  received  in  license  fees 
and  taxes  on  premiums  no  less  than  §2,442,- 
916.37.  Had  the  State  allowed  its  citizens 
to  purchase  insurance  with  this  sum,  instead 
of  extorting  it  as  taxes,  what  an  amount  of 
taxable  wealth  would  it  have  added  to  the 
State.  Suppose  that  State,  in  the  language 
of  the  Commissioner,  has  been  "sorely 
vexed    by   the    retaliatory    laws    of   other 
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States,"  does  retaliation  in  return  pay?  Is 
not  the  tit-for-tat  theory,  put  into  practice,  a 
very  expensive  luxury  to  this  or  any  other 
State  ? 

If  this  §2,442,916.00  taxes  had  been  used 
in  purchasing  insurance  on  property,  at  the 
rate  of  $20  per  §1,000,  it  would  have  secu- 
red in  insurance  $122,145,000,  and  if  fifty 
percent,  of  this  had  become  claims  it  would 
have  added  to  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
State  the  sum  of  $61,072,500.  This  would 
be  more  than  twenty-five  times  greater 
wealth,  added  to  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State,  than  it  has  received  from  license  fees 
and  taxes  on  premiums.  And  who  will  say 
that  this  calculation  is  not  within  the  bounds 
of  reason?  And  if  so,  what  does  any  State 
in  the  Union  make  by  the  retaliatory  sys- 
tem ?  Financially  it  is  suicidal  in  every 
State. 

To  whatever  extent  the  citizens  of  a  State 
insure  life  or  property  in  foreign  companies, 
it  is  as  certain  to  bring  taxable  wealth  into 
the  State  as  it  is  to  secure  protection  for  de- 
pendent families.  And  if,  on  the  average,  it 
is  practicable  for  the  citizens  to  insure,  it 
must  be  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the 
State  that  they  do  insure  ;  and  the  measure 
of  advantage  to  the  State  is  in  the  amount 
of  insurance  secured  by  its  citizens. 

Insure  every  insurable  dollar  in  the  State 
and  the  advantage  to  that  State  is  the 
amount  insured,  less  Che  premiums  paid. 
And  the  difference  between  these  two  sums 
is  the  taxable  wealth  to  the  State  by  the 
operation. 

"We,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  State 
which  imposes  no  taxes  upon  foreign  com- 
panies, is  a  much  better  financier  than  the 
one  which  pursues  the  opposite  course. 
As  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  financially  retali- 
atory laws  do  not  pay,  the  whole  theory 
will  be  abandoned  throughout  the  country. 
The  mere  satisfaction  which  it  aftbrds,  and 
the  self-respect  which  it  supports,  is  no  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  it  imposes.  These 
laws  can  vindicate  no  principle  of  justice 
which  may  be  violated  by  other  States.  Nor 
does  the  fact  that  a  State  imposes  a  tax  upon 
the  premiums  of  home  companies  help  the 
matter.    And  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first 


apology  for  this  system  of  treating  unreason- 
able and  unjust  legislation,  which  can  bear 
the  light  of  sober,  impartial  investigation* 
If  legislators  will  hunt  out  the  values  in 
policies  of  insurance  and  tax  them  instead 
of  their  cost,  the  public  would  have  less 
reason  to  complain. 


The  Massachusetts  Life  Report. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  the  "Nineteenth 
Annual  Life  Keport "  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Massachusetts.  This  re- 
port is  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1873,  and  is  one  of  the  most  complete  doc- 
uments of  the  kind  ever  issued  by  any 
State  Department.  An  unusual  amount  of 
statistical  and  other  valuable  matter  has 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  an  entire- 
ly ditferent  character  from  that  generally 
found  in  these  voluminous  and  State  works. 
Much  new  information  is  given,  some  of 
which  is  of  a  very  important  character,  and 
many  new  ideas  are  prominently  set  forth. 
The  introduction, which  is  unusually  lengthy, 
is  not,  however,  altogether  free  from  ob- 
jection, as  we  will  presently  show. 

The  Commissioner  starts  out  by  giving 
the  usual  list  of  companies  represented  and 
retired  during  the  year,  there  being  forty-six 
of  the  former  and  six  of  the  latter.  The 
six  which  ceased  business  during  the  year 
were  all  from  New  York. 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  uniform 
blanks,  Mr.  Clark  argues  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  it  with  more  than  ordinary 
force.  He  thinks  that  the  preference  shown 
by  many  of  the  companies  for  the  "  Michi- 
gan Blank  "  is  very  proper,  and  that  the 
blank  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  depart- 
ments, and  its  demands  cheerfully  complied 
with  by  the  companies.  This  blank^s  in 
itself  a  perfect  balance  sheet,  and  possesses 
besides  many  features  which  should  com- 
mend its  acceptance. 

Of  State  requirements,  Mr.  Clark,  like 
all  of  his  brother  Commissioners,  still  harps 
upon  the  importance  and  value  thereof,  and 
argues  at  length  to  establish  this  point,  quot- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  opinion  of 
Robert  Tucker,  President  of  the  English 
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Institute  of  Actuaries,  upon  this  subject, 
which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  ever 
made  in  favor  of  the  system.  We  must  ex- 
cept, however,  tothispart  of  Mr.  Clark'sre- 
port:  We  never  have  been  a  believer  in  State 
Supervision, and  no  argument  which  he  or  any 
other  man  has  ever  been  able  to  put  forth, 
has  come  anyways  near  establishing  a  just 
reason  for  the  existence  of  such  a  system. 
Besides,  an  attempt  to  defend  the  system  by 
the  Commissioners  themselves,  in  their  own 
published  documents,  never.can,  for  obvious 
reasons,  have  much  weight  with  the  public. 
Hence  the  valuable  space  occupied  by  these 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  system  in  these  re- 
ports, can  and  should  be  put  to  better  use. 
Let  somebody  else  champion  the  system  be- 
sides those  who  feed  upon  its  pap. 

The  question  of  surrender  values  is  next 
discussed  by  the  Commissioner,  he  taking 
the  view  that  both  the  companies  and  the 
insured  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  numer- 
ous lapses  that  occur.  He  argues  against  the 
unwarantable  disposition  to  take  advantage 
of  the  forfeitures  of  policies  which  some 
companies  manifest,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing exorbitant  profits;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  unfortunate  condition  of  things  he 
claims  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  an  equit- 
able recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  insured. 
He  does  not  tell  us,  however,  how  this  rec- 
ognition is  be  obtained,  or  upon  what  basis 
surrender  values  are  to  be  paid. 

On  the  question  of  amalgamations,  the 
Commissioner  presents  in  full  the  grievances 
which  are  furnishing  such  constant  cause  of 
complaint,  but  he  leaves  the  task  of  provid- 
ing a  practicable  remedy  to  the  Legislature 
of  his  State,  he  admitting  that  he  has  not 
discovered  any  method  liimself  by  which 
they  may  be  overcome. 

On  the  subject  of  industrial  insurance,  the 
Commissioner  has  much  to  say.  As  this 
part  of  his  rejiort  is  particularly  interesting, 
we  publish  a  few  excerpts  from  it,  which  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  interest.     He  says: 

"The  practice  of  insuring  payment  of 
small  amounts  upon  the  occurrence  of  death, 
has  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  England. 
The  object  for  which  the  payment  of  such 
sums   has   been   more  particularly  desired, 


has  been  to  provide  for  funeral  and 
other  extraordinary  expenses  that  become 
necessary  upon  the  death  of  any  member  of 
a  family.  The  payment  of  burial  monej'^, 
which  is  in  substance  life  insurance  for  a 
small  amount,  is  the  sole  object  of  the  Bur- 
ial Societies  so  common  in  England.  On. 
the  other  hand,  in  the  Friendly  Societies 
three  benefits  are  usually  guaranteed,  name- 
ly, an  allowance  during  sickness,  a  pension 
in  old  age  (which  is  in  substance  a  deferred 
annuity),  and  the  payment  of  a  small  sum 
upon  the  occurrence  of  a  death. 

"  These  Societies  have  been  in  existence  in 
Enghmd  for  more  than  100  years.  They  long 
since  became  so  numerous,  many  thousands 
of  them  having  been  organized,  that  great 
hopes  were  entertained  that  they  would  ex- 
ert a  powerful  influence  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  prudence  and  economy.  It  was 
hoped  that  they  would  be  of  great  service  in. 
the  prevention  of  pauperism  and  in  lessen- 
ing the  poor  rates.  They  liave  frequently 
occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and 
various  acts  have  been  passed  which  were 
intended  for  their  benefit.  But  unfortun- 
ately a  large  proportion  of  these  societies 
were  not  founded  upon  correct  actuarial 
principles,  and  have  turned  out  to  be  insol- 
vent. Still  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
so  extensively  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose, principally,  of  furnishing  insurance 
for  small  amounts,  seems  to  show  that 
a  natural  demand  for  such  insurance  really 
exists.  Similar  schemes  are  much  in  favor 
among  the  Order  of  Freemasons,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  some  other  organizations  of  a  ben- 
eficial character;  and  though  fallacious  as 
business  enterprises,  the  number  enrolled  in 
them  is  very  great  in  England,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  so  in  this  country. 

"  The  circumstance  which  has  of  late 
drawn  so  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  insurance,  is  the  success  attained 
by  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company  of 
England,  in  what  it  calls  the  industrial 
branch  of  its  business,  which  consists  in  fur- 
nishing insurance  in  small  amounts.  Though 
it  does  not,  like  the  old  Friendly  Societies, 
guarantee  allowances  in  sickness,  yet  like 
them    it  adjusts    the   amount  of  insurance 
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to  the  premium  paid;  that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  naming  certain  sums  as  the  pre- 
miums for  which  it  will  insure  the  payment 
of  ten,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  at 
death,  it  offers  certain  amounts  of  insurance 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  small  fixed 
sums  each  week;  such  as  one  penny,  two- 
pence, three-pence  or  four-pence,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Like  the  Friendly  Societies,_also, 
the  company  sends  its  collectors  from  house 
to  house  and  collects  premiums  weekly." 

"  All  the  different  contrivances  practically 
adapted  for  the  promotion  of  saving,  among 
which  life  insurance  is  to  be  considered  one, 
are  deserving  of  encouragement.  They  in- 
crease the  capital  of  the  community,  indis- 
pensable for  the  organization  of  industrial 
enterprises,  and  aid  powerfully  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  material  wealth.  Numeric- 
ally the  people  of  small  means  form  a  large 
part  of  the  population,  and  their  contribu- 
tions, although  humble  singly,  are  in  the 
aggregate  of  importance.  Any  accumula- 
tion of  means  which  inures  for  their  benefit 
is  valuable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  cap- 
ital which  it  furnishes,  taken  collectively,  but 
also  because  it  brings  improvement  to  pre- 
cisely the  very  people  whose  material  con- 
dition stands  most  in  need  of  it.  The  great 
usefulness  of  such  institutions  upon  economic 
grounds  has  long  been  thorouglily  under- 
stood in  England,  and  repeated  and  earnest 
efforts  have  been  made  for  their  encourage- 
ment though  it  must  be  confessed  without 
much  success. 

"  The  further  extension  of  life  insurance 
in  Massachusetts  is  no  doubt  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance,  that  it  might  very  properly 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  But 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Legislature 
could  devise  any  measures  that  would  be  of 
service,  in  aiding  directly  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  industrial  insurance.  Fashions,  how- 
ever, are  so  contagious,  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  attempt  may  be  made  to  intro- 
duce here  a  kind  of  insurance  at  present  so 
popular  abroad.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  legislation  should  es- 
tablish all  proper  precautions  against  insol- 
vency and  fraud." 

Following   this,  and   in   conclusion,  Mr. 


Clark  gives  the  reminiscences  of  a  decade 
wherein  many  interesting  facts  are  stated. 
But  we  have  not  space  in  this  issue  to  notice 
this  part  of  the  report  further.  As  a  whole, 
the  report  is  a  good  one,  and  contains  much 
information  of  value  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies . 


President  Hope's  Circular. 

We  have  been  shown  a  circular  letter 
addressed  to  the  agency  of  the  Continental 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  by 
President  Hope  of  that  company,  which  is 
so  pregnant  with  facts  important  to  under- 
writers and  property'  owners,  that  we  regret 
our  inability  to  find  room  in  our  columns 
for  its  entire  contents.  "We  extract  a  few  of 
the  more  salient  points.  The  opening  para- 
graph has  the  correct  ring,  and  the  position 
set  forth  should  be  more  generally  adopted 
by  Insurance  officials  : 

"  TVe  realize  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
intelligent  and  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Company  with  its  officers,  so 
as  first  to  determine  what  are  proper  charges 
for  insuring,  and  next  to  obtain  such 
charges,  it  is  important  that  so  far  as  may 
be,  they  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  facts 
respecting  tlie  hazards  and  results  of  the 
business.  "     *     *     * 

Mr.  Hope  says,  "  The  assertions  recently 
made  by  underwriters  of  experience  and 
observation,  that  the  entire  Insurance 
business  of  this  country ,  from  the  beginning, 
has  been  transacted  at  a  loss  to  the  Insur- 
ance Companies,  has  led  us  to  an  investiga- 
tion of  all  the  statistics  within  our  reach, 
and  the  results  of  that  investigation  we  now 
place  before  you.  They  are  extracted  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  companies,  made 
to  one  or  another  of  the  State  Departments 
as  required  by  law.  They  embrace  the  bus- 
iness of  the  twenty  years  preceding  1874, 
or  so  much  of  that  time  as  the  Companies 
analyzed  have  been  in-  existence  and  have 
reported  their  business.  The  number  of 
companies  whose  business  is  analyzed  is 
thirty-eight,  and  the  aggregate  years 
amount  to  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  making 
an   average  of  thirteen  years  for  each  ■  com- 
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pany,  sixteen  of  the  whole  number  being 
for  the  full  term  of  twenty  years. 

The  results  are  deduced  from  the  figures  of 
each  company  as  made  by  its  officers,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  amount  of  unearned  premiums: 
these  differ  so  widely  in  different  statements 
in  respect  to  companies  transacting,  so  far 
as  can  be  estimated  the  same  character  of 
business,  that  it  became  necessary  to  assume 
a  uniform  ratio,  and  that  adopted,  while 
above  the  estimate  of  some  of  the  compa- 
nies, is  below  that  of  others,  including  this 
Company.  The  companies  selected  for  this 
purpose,  (embracing  both  American  and 
foreign  companies)  have  all  transacted  a 
general  insurance  business  and  have  em- 
ployed agents,  and  all  of  these  companies 
are  still  engaged  in  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance. Some  of  them  have  transacted  the 
business  of  Marine  and  Inland  Navigation 
Insurance  to  some  extent.  The  amount  of 
this  business  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  difficulty  of  its  separation  in  regard  to 
amount,  losses  and  expenses  so  great,  that 
the  effort  was  abandoned.  Its  effect  upon 
the  aggregate  business  is  so  small  as  to  be 
unimportant.  These  thirty-eight  companies 
taken  together  have  sustained  losses  and 
have  paid  in  expenses  (not  including  divi- 
dends or  any  compensation  whatever  to 
stockholders),  the  sum  of  §283,908,653.73  ; 
they  have  earned  on  premiums  received 
§271,293,368.59,  showing  as  the  result  a  net 
loss  of  $12,615,285.14. 

Of  the  whole  number,  thirty-one  show  a 
loss  even  at  the  rate  of  re-insurance  assumed, 
and  but  seven  a  profit,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  would  be  transferred  to 
the  loss  column  if  a  strictlj'  correct  ratio  for 
re-insurance  had  been  possible.  In  this 
matter  it  is  important  to  remember  two 
things:  first ^  that  among  these  companies 
are  those  having  an  extended  experience, 
and  regarded  as  most  ab!y  managed,  and 
secondly,  that  the  companies  included  are 
only  such  as  are  yet  alive  and  active  in  busi- 
ness. These,  then,  are  the  sucessful  com- 
panies, they  having  succeeded  in  avoiding 
bankruptcy,  in  paying  all  claims  uj^on  them 
and  in  keeping  their  capital  full,  though  in 
many  cases,  by  the  introduction  of  new  con- 


tributions from  the  stockholders.  When  to 
the  net  loss  of  this  large  aggregate  business 
is  added  the  losses  paid  by  the  sixty-eight 
companies  that  failed  in  the  Chicago  fire, 
and  by  the  thirtj'-two  companies  that  went 
down  in  the  Boston  fire,  we  begin  to  realize 
what  are  the  results  of  the  business  of  the 
past  twenty  years,  but  we  shall  be  aided  by 
remembering  the  fires  of  Troy  in  1862 
and  of  Portland  in  1866,  and  shall 
more  clearly  realize  that  the  entire  In- 
surance business  of  the  country  has  been  a 
loss  to  the  companies  engaged  in  it  when  we 
recall  other  great  fires  such  as  that  in  New 
York  in  1835  (in  which  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  local  insurance  capital  was  swept 
away)  again  in  New  York  in  1845  and  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1845,  in  Albany  in  1846,  in 
Brooklyn  in  1848,  and  in  St.  Louis  in  1849, 
in  which  companies  were  made  bankrupt, 
and  of  the  amount  of  their  losses  no  State 
record  or  Insurance  Department  contains 
any  statistics. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
statistics  derived  from  Insurance  Depart- 
ment publications,  are  those  only  of  the 
companies  that  survive,  and  that  the  many 
millions  sunk  with  wrecked  companies  never 
appear  in  them  ;  therefore,  the  figures  pre- 
setited,  while  they  are  all  the  authorities  can 
give,  do  not  give  the  result  of  the  aggregate 
business,  but  only  of  the  business  of  such 
companies  as  are  able  to  keep  alive.  It  is 
important  also  to  remember,  that  scores  of 
companies  have  died  without  the  aid  of  any 
great  conflagration  to  hasten  their  dissolu- 
tion, being  carried  off,  not  by  the  sudden 
accident  of  a  great  fire,  but  by  an  insurance 
marasmus,  induced  mainly  by  inadequate 
rates  of  premium,  the  outcome  of  ignorance 
and  recklessness."        *         *         *         * 

The  following  has  its  illustrations  near 
home  : 

"A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  the  creation  of  sham  insu- 
rance companies.  In  some  cases  not  only 
are  the  capitals  built  of  trash,  but  the  direct- 
ors are  of  the  same  degree  of  substantiality; 
nothing  about  them  is  tangible  excepting 
their  officers,  and  when  losses  of  any  mate- 
rial amount  are  incurred  and   the   days   for 
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payment  draws  so  near  that  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  no  more  money  can  be  made  by 
themselves  out  of  the  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  property  holders,  these  officers  sus- 
pend their  insurance  tricks,  and,  at  times, 
exhibit  a  facility  in  disappearing,  which 
gives  strong  assurance  of  success  in  a  busi- 
ness in  which  tricks  are  less  harmful.  Such 
companies  of  course  insure  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  risks  they  assume,  or  to 
the  adequacy  of  premiums  they  obtain. 
They  can  answer  the  purpose  of  their  crea- 
tion at  rates  that  would  bankrupt  companies 
having  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  pajnng  all 
honest  claims  upon  them. 

The  actions  of  such  companies  are  made 
possible  by  the  closeness  with  which  their 
course  respecting  risks  and  rates  is  imitated 
by  other  companies,  so  limited  in  number 
that  they  may  be  enumerated  upon  the 
digits  of  a  single  hand,  which  are  more 
substantial  in  assets,  and  much  less  dis- 
honestly shrewd  in  management.  The  rule 
has  been  invariable  hitherto,  that  such  com- 
panies either  amend  their  ways  or  grow 
rapidly  fewer,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  seen 
in  the  evidence  here  produced  that  rates  are 
so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  the  reductions  they 
practise,  while  their  liability  to  crowd  risks 
obtained  by  underbidding  is  so  great  that  a 
fire  of  comparatively  moderate  dimensions 
in  a  city  ruins  them."     *     *     * 

The  circular  closes  with  the  following, 
which  may  well  arrest  the  attention  of  offi- 
cers and  managers  of  companies,  who  are 
Indulging  in  the  luxury  of  bidding  for  bus- 
iness at  inadequate  rates  : 

'*  Never  forget  that  to  ascertain  what  are 
adequate  rates  of  premium  requires  the 
whole  experience  of  all  well  managed  com- 
panies :  that  the  experience  of  no  single 
company,  however  extensive,  is  so  valuable 
as  the  aggregate  experience  of  all  compa- 
nies, and  that  the  experience  of  any  com- 
pany, the  business  of  which  has  not  reached 
high  up  among  the  millions,  is  almost 
worthless  when  taken  alone.  The  interests 
of  policy-holders  demand  this  concert  of 
action,  and  will  do  so  always  in  a  business 
the  cost  of  which  can  be  determined  by  ex- 
perience only." 


Medical  Examinations  in  Life 
Insurance. 


This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  frequently 
discussed  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal, 
and  in  reverting  to  it  again  we  do  so  with  a 
view  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
able  articles  of  our  old  associate  have  not 
been  without  effijct.  Being  familiar  with 
the  science  of  medicine  himself,  and 
having  had  a  large  experience  in  the  field 
as  a  canvasser  and  as  special  and  general 
agent,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  bestf)lan  for  securing  competent  med. 
ical  examiners  and  a  careful  selection  of 
risks.  His  views  were  recognized  by  the 
loading  journals  and  by  many  of  the  best 
informed  life  underwriters  as  practical  and 
sound.  He  held  that  the  medical  blanks 
should  be  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
application,  and  that  the  same  should  be 
filled  up  and  forwarded  to  the  company,  or 
to  the  medical  supervisor  of  the  agency, 
without  being  seen  by  the  agent  who  secured 
the  application,  and  that  the  medical 
blank  should  contain  as  complete  a  record 
of  the  applicant  as  the  application,  in  order 
that  the  one  might  be  used  as  a  check  upon 
the  other.  It  was  further  urged  that  one 
thoroughly  competent  medical  man  should 
be  selected  as  general  medical  supervisor 
for  each  general  agency  or  State,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  appoint  medical 
examiners  for  the  country  and  interior 
towns,  supervise  their  reports,  inspect  their 
examinations  and  pass  upon  the  same,  etc., 
and  that  such  supervising  experts  should 
receive  a  liberal  salary  for  their  services,  to 
be  paid  by  all  the  companies  doing  business 
in  that  field.  His  whole  time  was  to  be 
devoted  to  this  business,  and,  being  employ- 
ed by  all  the  companies,  his  entire  energies 
would  be  bent  in  advancing  the  general 
good  of  all  alike;  and  being  liberally  paid, 
he  could  afford  to  give  up  all  other  practice 
and  make  this  branch  of  the  profession  a 
specialty. 

In  all  of  the  large  towns  he  could  appoint 
one  competent  physician  as  the  examiner 
for  all  companies,  and  thus  pi'event  the 
solicitors  from  selecting  any  quack  whom 
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they  might  choose  to  palm  oft"  upon  the 
companies  impaired  risks  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  doUars  commissions.  But  our  old  chief 
further  claimed  that  no  applicant  for  in- 
surance should  ever  be  examined  by  his 
family  physician,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  always  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  . 
physician  and  his  patrons,  and  that  such 
examinations  are  not  generally  so  rigid  and 
thorough  as  they  should  be. 

We  still  hold  to  these  views  so  ably 
enunciated  at  different  times  in  the  Coast 
Review,  but  particularly  in  the  November 
and  December  numbers  of  last  year.  These 
are  correct  in  every  particular  as  therein  set 
forth,  and  in  the  end  they  must  win.  Indeed, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  will  be  very  long 
before  these  plans  are  adopted  by  all  of  the 
companies.  Some  of  them  having  already 
adopted  them,  others  will  soon  follow  suit, 
until  the  whole  of  them  become  converts  to 
this  style  of  management.  This  fact  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Bowley,  of  the  Universal  Life,  made  to  the 
Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  at  its  meeting 
on  the  14th  of  July  last,  and  also  by  the 
proposition  made  by  Col.  Carrington,  of  the 
Piedmont  and  Arlington,  and  other  promi- 
nent gentlemen  to  the  Convention  of  South- 
ern life  managers  which  met  at  Bathallum 
Springs,  in  Virginia,  last  June.  These 
propositions,  which  were  accepted  with  great 
favor,  were  in  substance  as  fellows: 

Let  there  be  a  medical  supervisor  appointed 
for  each  State  or  District;  let  his  services  be 
paid  for  by  an  equal  or  proportional  assess- 
ment on  all  the  companies  doing  business  in 
his  territory,  and  require  him  to  select  the 
best  medical  "  savants  "  at  suitable  points, 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  either  agents  or 
applicants.  He  is  to  know  no  company  as 
his  especial  favorite,  but  simply  to  do  his  duty 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  require  local 
medical  examiners  to  forward  their  answers 
to  the  questions  and  remarks  required  of 
medical  examiners,  confidentially,  to  the 
"medical  supervisor."  Let  him  endorse, 
approved,  doubtful,  or  disapproved,  and  then 
forward  to  the  home  office  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication is  made,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
by  the  home  office  medical  advisors. 


The  recommendations  are  substantially 
what  we  urged  a  year  ago,  and  what  we  still 
urge,  as  the  very  best  method  that  can  be 
adopted  to  secure  proper  examiners  and 
careful  examinations.  The  best  men  in  the 
profession  could  then  be  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  companies,  and  the  result  would 
be  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  mortality 
record  of  nearly  all  the  companies.  "Will 
not  the  Chamber  take  some  active  steps  at 
once  to  secure  some  such  judicious  system  of 
medical  supervision?  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  reforms  needed  in  the  system  of 
life  insurance,  .and  it  should  be  made  at 
once. 


Ho"W    Fires    May  Originate  in 
Unsuspected  Causes. 


A  writer  in  Engineering  makes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  compilation  of  facts  relating 
to  the  origin  of  fires  in  unsuspected   causes: 

Business — Churches,  including  places  of 
worship  of  all  denominations.  Also  meet- 
ing houses  and  Ipcture  rooms  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Causes  of  fire — Hot  air,  hot  water 
and  steam  pipes,  and  furnaces  and  stoves. 
Sticking  candles  against  coffins  in  vaults. 
Christmas  and  other  decorations  around  or 
too  near  gasfittings,  fires  or  lights.  Sparks 
falling  upon  birds'  nests  in  spires  and 
belfries. 

Business — Curriers,  tanners,  and  workers 
in  leather  and  hides  of  all  descriptions. 
Causes  of  fire — Lime  slacked  by  rain.  Sparks 
from  foul  flues  and  furnaces  passing  through 
oj^ening  and  projecting  eaves  of  drying 
rooms.  Friction  of  machinery  in  bark 
mills.  Timber,  coal,  shavings  of  wood  and 
leather  too  near  flues.  Drying  stoves  and 
furnaces.  Spontaneous  ignition.  Smok- 
ing in  bark  and  other  rooms. 

Business — Drapers,  tailors,  milliners,  mer- 
cers, makers  up  and  vendors  of  male  and 
female  attire  of  all  descriptions.  Causes 
of  fire — Working  late,  being  tired  and  fall- 
ing asleep,  or  becoming  careless  too  near 
fires  and  lights.  Unprotected  and  swinging 
gas  brackets.  Crinolines  coming  in  con- 
tact with  fire  in  open  fire-places.  Light, 
pendent  goods,  being  blown  by  the  opening 
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and  shutting  of  doors,  or  by  concussions  or 
draughts  into  unprotected  lights.  Goods 
hung  on  lines  increase  the  risk  in  various 
ways,  such  as  conveying  the  flame  from  one 
end  of  a  room  to  the  other,  and  when  the 
line  breaks  down  making  three  separate 
fires — one  at  each  end.  and  one  in  the  middle 
at  the  same  time — thus  originating  three 
distinct  fires  for  each  line.  Cutti-ngs  left 
carelessly  about.  Using  lights  while  intox- 
icated, especially  by  tailors'  work  people. 
Ironing  stoves,  hot  plates,  smoothing  irons, 
etc.,  too  near  and  sometimes  on  timber  and 
goods.  Smoking  tobacco  and  matches  for 
lighting  it. 

Business — Engineering  works  and  work- 
ers in  metal  of  all  descriptions.  Causes  of 
fire — Sparks  from  striking  hot  metal.  Hot 
metal  castings,  etc.,  left  too  near  timber. 
Heat  from  furnaces,  forges,  and  smiths* 
hearths  and  flues.  Friction  of  machinery. 
Japanners'  stoves  overheated  or  defective. 
Accidents  with  melted  or  hot  metal.  Ex- 
plosions of  blast  furnaces.  Spontaneous 
ignition  of  oily  waste,  moulders,  lamps,  and 
other  blacks;  sawdust  or  sweepings,  and  oil; 
spontaneous  heating  of  iron  turnings,  etc., 
when  mixed  with  water  and  oil. 

Business — Farming  stocks,  stables,  hay, 
grain  or  flour  stores,  of  all  descriptions. 
Causes  of  fire — Stacking  hay  whilst  green. 
Sparks  from  passing  locomotives,  etc. 
Sparks  from  steam  threshing  machines. 
Sticking  candles  against  walls  and  timbers 
in  barns  and  stables.  Vagrants  being  re- 
fused alms.  Firearms  used  near  farming 
stocks,  such  as  hay-stacks,  etc. 

Business — Gunpowder,  firework,  lucifer 
match,  and  other  manufacturers,  and  all 
workers  in  and  makers  up  of  explosive  com- 
pounds. Causes  of  fire — Over  heating  of 
drying  stoves  and  explosive  mixtures.  Drop- 
ping lucifers.  Unprotected  lights.  Smok- 
ing. Leaving  phosphorus  uncovered  with 
water.  Friction  and  percussion  from  nails 
in  boots.  Sparks  passing  through  broken 
windows.  The  sun's  ray  being  concentrated 
through  bull's  eyes,  knots,  etc.,  in  glass. 
Defective  casks  containing  gunpowder  or 
other  explosive  materials.  Spontaneous 
ignition  of  red  fire  and  such  like  composi- 


tions. Carelessness  in  the  supervision  of 
young  children  employed.  Shavings  and 
chips  too  near  fires  and  lights. 

Business — Gas  works.  Causes  of  fire — 
Hot  coke  near  timber,  etc.  Seeking  for  an 
escape  with  unprotected  lights.  Timber  too 
near  furnaces,  retorts,  etc.  Lime  slacked 
by  rain.  Defective  fittings  and  appliances. 
Spontaneous  ignition  of  coals. 

Business — Hat  manufactures.  Causes  of 
fire — Boiling  shellac.  Hot  irons  left  on 
timber  and  other  inflammable  things.  De- 
fective drying  and  other  stoves.  Smoking 
tobacco. 


"Will  the  New  Laws  be  Repealed? 

This  is  a  question  which  interests  not  only 
the  insurance  companies  doing  business  on 
this  Coast  and  their  agents,  but  every  policy- 
holder in  the  State  besides,  as  well  as  al- 
most every  citizen  who  is  not  insured. 
When  these  laws  were  first  introduced,  we 
opposed  them  upon  the  grounds  of  their  un- 
justness  and  the  injury  they  would  do  to 
both  the  companies  and  the  public,  and  we 
sought  to  defeat  their  passage  by  every 
honorable  means  that  we  could  make  use  of. 
We  urged  upon  prominent  members  of  the 
Legislature, the  importance  of  voting  them 
down,  both  personally  and  through  the 
columns  of  this  journal.  We  found  many 
of  them  ready  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this 
work,  but  the  influence  of  Commissioner 
Foard  and  his  satellites  was  too  great  for  us 
to  overcome.  He  had  found  among  the 
members  a  few  disaffected  policy-holders, 
who  stood  read^'  to  work  for  the  passage  of 
any  measure  he  might  suggest,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  these,  and  the  influence  of 
Gov.  Booth  and  the  Dolly  Varden  party, 
he  was  enabled  to  saddle  upon  the  com- 
panies all  of  the  obnoxious  restrictions  with 
which  the  public  are  now  so  familiar. 

We  have  so  frequently  expressed  our  con- 
tempt for  the  men  who  thus  abused  their 
official  positions,  that  to  say  more  upon 
that  head  would  be  mere  surplussage.  And 
of  the  objects  and  reasons  which  prompted 
them  to  this  course,  we  have  also  spoken  in 
unmeasured  terms.     Foard  can  never  repair 
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the  damage  he  has  done  to  the  cause  of  life 
insurance,  were  he  to  try  ever  so  much  to 
do  so.  His  ignorance,  and  his  bigotry  and 
pitiful  meanness  all  crop  out  in  his  recent 
course  in  such  a  bold  manner  as  to  astonish 
even  his  enemies.  He  has  written  himself 
down  an  ass  in  every  move  which  he  has 
made,  and,  if  we  mistake  not  the  writing 
on  the  wall,  his  days  are  about  numbered. 
If  Gov.  Booth  has  no  more  regard  for  the 
dignity  and  reputation  of  the  State  than  to 
appoint  and  continue  such  a  man  in  such  a 
prominent  position,  we  think  that  Lieuten- 
ant Gov.  Pacheco  has,  and  as  the  reins  of 
governmant  will  fall  into  his  hands  about 
the  time  that  Foard's  annual  term  expires, 
next  spring,  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  posi- 
tion filled  by  some  better  man. 

But  this  is  not  sufficient.  The  laws  should 
be  repealed  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  a  compli- 
ance therewith  on  the  part  of  the  companies 
that  have  been  forced  to  withdraw.  This 
can  be  done  without  curtailing  in  the  least 
the  rights  of  the  assured  or  the  benefits  which 
they  will  derive  from  the  companies  in  con- 
sequence of  these  laws. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  repeal  of  these 
laws,  the  companies  and  the  agents  should 
go  to  work  earnestly  i  o  prepare  the  publ  ic 
mind  for  the  much  needed  change.  If  they 
be  dormant  and  indifferent  about  this  mat- 
ter until  the  assembling  of  the  legislature, 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  such  a  hear- 
ing as  will  be  needed  to  bring  about  this 
change.  They  must  go  to  work  at  once, 
and  keep  at  work  until  they  are  sure  of  suc- 
cess. This  is  no  difficult  matter  if  it  is 
promptly  and  properly  handled.  Every 
policy-holder  in  the  State,  every  bank,  ex- 
press company,  agent  and  solicitor  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  and  should  work  to  se- 
cure a  change  of  the  laws.  Business  men 
generally  are  interested  in  securing  such 
laws  as  will  admit  of  free  trade  in  the  insur- 
ance business,  for  there  is  not  a  single  branch 
of  trade  but  is  benefitted  in  one  way  or  an- 
other by  it. 

But  particularly  are  the  newspapers  in- 
terested in  this  matter,  as  the  withdrawal  of 
the  companies  affects  their  patronage  very 


materially.  The  daily  and  weekly  press 
lose  perhaps  $40,000  or  $50,000  by  the  op- 
erations of  these  laws  every  year  that  they 
remain  in  force,  hence  it  is  to  their  interests 
to  work  for  a  repeal  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Will  they  assist  us  in  this  work  by  calling 
the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  injustice 
and  inutility  of  these  late  enactments  ?  Let 
them  once  take  the  matter  in  hand  properly 
and  the  thing  is  secured. 


Fighting  Fire  for  Ten  Years. 

The  Ins.  Monitor,  of  New  York,  for 
October,  furnishes  to  the  Insurance  frater- 
nity, under  the  above  title,  some  tabular 
matter  showing  the  experience  of  146  Compa- 
nies reported  in  New  York,  in  1864,  for  10 
years.  The  table  shows  amount  of  capital 
in  1864,  with  increase  or  decrease  of  same 
for  the  ten  years  following;  assets  in  1864 
with  increase  or  decrease  for  same  period; 
also,  gives  the  fivilures,  re-insurances,  and 
re-organized  Companies.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  table  to  the  insurance  public,  and 
more  especially  to  the  stockholders  who 
hold  Fire  Insurance  stocks.  Out  of  the  146 
Companies  represented  in  New  York,  in 
1864,  there  has  been  fifty-nine  failures — 25 
at  Chicago,  9  at  Boston,  and  25  elsewhere. 
Of  the  fifty-nine  that  yielded  to  the  fiend, 
seventeen  have  been  resurrected,  either  by 
re-organization,  or  succeeded  by  other  Com- 
panies, under  the  management  of  the  same 
parties.  Add  to  the  fifty-nine  the  thirteen 
that  have  decreased  in  capital  or  assets,  we 
find  that  nearly  half  of  the  146  have  been, 
to  say  the  least,  not  profitable  to  the  stock- 
holders.    But  we  will  let  the  Monitor  speak: 

"Of  the  other  half,  about  twenty  Com- 
panies show  conspicuously  well,  and  thirty 
more  do  themselves  no  discredit.  That  is, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
have  much  ground  of  rejoicing,  and  about 
one-sixth  can  point  to  the  record  with  pride. 
Of  these  few  Companies  we  speak  with  un- 
mixed admiration.  They  have  passed 
through  a  period  of  ten  years,  which  has 
included  Portland,  Chicago  and  Boston; 
they  have  paid,  and  promptly  paid,  one 
hundred  cents  on  every  dollar  of  the  enor- 
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mous  claims  which  grew  out  of  those  terrible 
fires,  and  to-day  they  stand  with  from  a 
half  million  to  two  millions  more  of  finan- 
cial strength  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade. 

<<  There  are  reasons    for   this    admirable 
showing.     The  field  was  an  open  one,  the  op- 
portunities for  success  were  free  to  all  alike, 
and  yet  only  about  four  in  each  score  can 
write  their  names  on  the  roll  of  honor.  These 
companies  had  the  wit,  or  the   grit,  or  the 
money,  or  all  three,  in  the  needed  measure; 
so   that  the  calamities  which  swept  to  de- 
struction whole  ranks  of  their  fellows,  only 
toughened  these,  and  made  them  abler  for 
the  service  of  the  future.     The  secret  is  one 
of  management.     Emergencies  arise  in  the 
careers  of  men  and  of  institutions,  and   if 
the  ability  of  the  man   or  the   manager  is 
not  equal   to  them,    disaster  follows.     One 
by  one  the  failures  show  where  there   is  a 
vital  defect   in  structure,  or  a  lack  of  wis- 
dom, or  of  skill  to  meet  and  grapple,  at  the 
right  moment,  with  a  threatening  obstacle. 
If   the   company    is   minus  the   particular 
thing  needed  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the 
hour,  it  goes  down;  if  plus   that  thing,   it 
comes  triumphant  through  the  ordeal,  only 
the  stronger  for  having    been    subjected   to 
it."     ■***«* 


Insurance  Reform. 


The  action  of  the  National  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters in  regard  to  Chicago  fire  risks 
has  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  a  close 
survey  of  other  cities  might  be  of  advantage 
to  insurers,  and  accordingly  such  surveys 
have  been  vmdertaken,  and  are  now  in  pro- 
gress in  all  the  large  cities.  .That  such  a 
means  of  protection  was  not  long  ago  adopt- 
ed by  the  underwriters  is  the  most  remark- 
able fact  in  this  conjunction,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ousiness  of  insurance 
is  crying  aloud  for  reform,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  when  the  National  Board  has 
ascertained  the  relative  safety  of  city  proper- 
ty, and  has  stirred  up  the  municipal  authori- 
ties to  adopt  reasonable  precautions,  it  will 
turn  the  Bude  Light  of  a  searching  inquiry 
upon  the   system  of  insurance  as  at    present 


pursued,  and  seek  to  remove  some  of  the 
abuses  which  now  cause  so  frightful  a  waste 
of  capital.  It  is,  perhaps,  time  they  dis- 
covered that  the  agency  system  is  at  this  day 
quite  as  much  a  means  of  incendiarism  and 
fraud  as  of  protection  to  property.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  guarantees  the  honest  citizen 
against  ruin  by  fire,  on  the  other  hand  it 
suggests  to  the  dishonest  citizen  a  means 
whereby  he  can  burn  himself  better  off.  If 
on  the  one  hand  it  affords  security  to  the  up- 
right business  man,  on  the  other  hand  it 
imperils  his  property  by  placing  a  premium 
on    over-insurance,    and    thereby    inviting 

crime. 

Granted  that  in  a  city  so  exposed  as  Chi- 
cago,  it.  is    absolutely    necessary  that   the 
precautions  taken  by  the  authorities  should 
be  ample,  it  is  obvious  that  these  precautions 
are  offset  in  a  great  measure  by  the  fact  that 
the  insurance  agents  are  interested  more  in 
excessive  than  moderate  insurance.     Nor  is 
it  possible  to  amend  this  matter  without  the 
introduction  of  a  new  element  to  the  business, 
in  the  shape  of  a  class  of  officers  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  see  that  over-insurance  is  not 
effected,   and  to  prohibit  the  insurance,  at 
any  rate,  of  extremely  dangerous  property. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  such  duties  can 
never  be  looked  for  from  the  agents  them- 
selves, because  the  things  demanded  would 
run  contrary  to  their  personal  interests,  and 
therefore  the  intervention  of  a  third  party, 
who  does  not  possess  the  same  general  inter- 
ests, is  necessary.     There  are  many  other 
reform  measures  likely  to  be  suggested  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  practical  working  of  the 
insurance  system,  but  this  is  one  of  so  much 
importance  that   it  ought  to  rank  with  the 
municipal  precautions  insisted  on  so  prop- 
erly in  the   case   of  Chic&go.— Sacramento 
Record.- 

The  Clay   Fire  and   Marine   Ins.  Co.,  of 

Newport,  Ky.,  has  been  re-admitted  to  this 
state,  and  announces  itself  prepared  to  write 
upon  all  classes  of  risks  at  paying  rates. 
The  statement  upon  which  it  was  rc-admit- 
tcd  shows  it  to  be  possessed  of  assets  to  the 
amount  of  §372,124.40.  The  directors  have 
decided  to  abandon  the  general  agency 
system,  and  the  agency  for  the  metro- 
politan district  returns  to  E.  Duncan 
Sniffen. — Chronicle. 
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Oompaniee  in  and  Out. 


We  give  below  a  list  of  Fire  and  Marine 
Itisurance  companies  that  have  been  licensed 
to  do  business  in  California,  not  reported  in 
the  Commissioner's  last  report,  and  also  the 
list  that  have  had  their  certificates  cancelled. 
The  companies  admitted  are  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and Insurance  Association  of  Providence, 
with  assets,  Jan.  1st,  1874,  $1,425,196  ; 
represented  by  Farns worth  &  Clark.  Globe, 
of  Chicago,  assests,  $460,000;  represented  by- 
Potter  Jacobs  &  Easton.  Queen,  of  Liver- 
pool, assets,  $3,'099,896 ;  represented  by 
Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.  Merchants',  of  Chi- 
cago, assets,  $222,788;  represented  by 
Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith.  American 
Central,  of  St.  Louis,  assets,  $634,854;  rep- 
resented by  Hamilton  &  Sonnichsen.  Mer- 
chants, of  Newark,  N.  J.,  assets,  $684,141; 
represented  by  Hamilton  &  Sonnichsen. 
Clay,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  assets,  29th  Sept., 
1874,  as  reported  by  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner of  Kentucky,  $372,124;  represented 
by  H,  M.  &  S.  Franklin,  of  St.  Louis, 
assets,  $245,219;  represented  by  Potter, 
Jacobs  &  Easton.  St.  Louis  Insurance  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  assets,  $283,595;  represented 
by  R.  B.  Irwin  &  Co.  Maritime  Marine, 
of  Liverpool,  assets, $1,944, 700;  represented 
by  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.  The  Union  Marine, 
of  Liverpool,  assets, $2,038, 535;  represented 
by  F.  B.  &  Co.  Citizens,  of  St.  Louis, 
assets,  $372,311;  represented  by  Andrew 
Baird  &  Co.  New  Orleans  Association,  of 
New  Orleans,  assets,  $540,967;  represented 
by  H.  M.  &  S.  Franklin,  of  Indianapolis, 
assets,  $327,613;  represented  by  H.  M.  &  S. 
New  Orleans  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  Or- 
leans, assets,  $676,944;  represented  by  An- 
drew Baird  &  Co.  St.  Joseph,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  assets,  $372,469;  represented 
by  0.  Hawes.  Switzerland  Marine,  of 
Switzerland,  assets,  Frs.  2,337,559,  repre- 
sented by  Henry  Balzer  &  Co.  Lamar,  of 
New  York,  assets,  $299,239,  represented 
by  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  and  Franklin,  of 
"Wheeling,  Va.,  assets,  $401,146;  repre- 
sented by  B.  C.  Dick.  The  last-named 
company  have  reduced  the  capital  from 
$200,000    to     $150,000,     which      excludes 


them  from  California  for  the  present.  "We 
are  informed,  however,  that  the  company 
will  immediately  increase  the  capital  and 
resume  business  here  in  a  short  time.  The 
company  has  connected  with  its  directory 
and  stockholders,  some  of  the  best  men  of 
"Wheeling,  and  we  presume  they  will  not 
be  long  in  making  their  capital  again  $200^ 
000,  The  Insurance  Commission  has  can- 
celled the  certificate  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  of  Chicago,  a  concern  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  from  all  that 
we  can  learn,  would  infer  that  it  should 
have  been  placed  there  immediately  after 
the  stock  wag  subscribed.  The  certificate 
has  also  been  cancelled  of  the  German  of 
Erie,  Penn.,  and  New  Orleans  Mutual 
Association  of  New  Orleans.  The  last- 
named  institution  once  had  a  million^  but 
lo,  where  are  we  now! 


People  vs.  Hymen  Jacobs. 

A  rather  novel  case  was  brought  before 
the  San  Joaquin  County  Court,  on  the  13th 
inst.,  with  above  title.  It  seems  Jacobs 
was  a  peddler  of  Dry  Goods  and  Notions, 
from  Stockton,  and  in  January  last  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  eflfecting  a  good  round  in- 
surance. He  was  accomodated  with  a  policy 
for  $1,100,  being  $200  less  than  applied  for, 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks  the  dwelling 
hous«  where  the  merchandise  was  stored  be- 
came a  total  loss.  Jacobs,  on  the  morning 
previous  to  the  fire,  had  loaded  his  wagon  and 
started  for  Modesto,  at  which  point  he  was 
advised  of  his  irreparable  (?)  loss^  The  ad- 
juster put  in  his  early  appearance  but  dis- 
covered no  traces  of  the  goods  claimed  to  be 
destroyed.  He  at  once  invoiced  carefully 
all  merchandise  saved  in  the  wagon,  quietly 
gathered  such  information  bearing  on  the 
case,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Before 
the  expiration  of  60  days,  hearing  that 
Jacobs  was  around  Modesto  with  his  wagon, 
the  Adjuster  suddenly  dropped  on  him  and 
made  a  second  invoice  of  his  wagon  load 
which  revealed  considerable  of  the  same 
goods  alleged  to  have  been  burned.  A  con- 
sultation with  District  Attorney  Roysden, 
who  never  forgot  the  points,  resulted  in  the 
Company  compromising  for  50  conts. 
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In  September,  Jacobs  was  indicted  before 
the  Grand  Jury,  under  Section  549  of  the 
Penal  Code,  but  owing  to  legal  technicali- 
ties, the  case  was  dismissed  before  Judge 
Buckley,  on  the  14th  October.  We  are  sorry 
for  the  cause  of  Underwriting  that  the  case 
could  not  have  been  tried  on  its  merits,  as 
it  appears  the  evidence  was  strong  against 
Jacobs,  without  knowing  what  the  defense 
could  oifer  in  rebuttal.  The  District  Attor- 
ney evidently  was  wholly  unprepared  for 
the  trial  or  he  would  have  subpoenaed  an 
officer  of  the  Company  to  produce  the  origi- 
nal insurance  contract,  the  very  point  which 
lost  him  the  case. 


Lawyers  and  Ins.  Go's. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  says :  Insurance 
companies  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  fair 
game  for  lawyers.  There  are  those  who 
think  it  is  always  in  order  to  abuse  an  editor 
or  to  sue  an  insurance  company.  The  result 
in  each  case  is  not  always  the  same.  An 
editor,  if  he  be  of  the  right  stuff",  waxes  fat 
on  the  wrath  of  the  unrighteous  ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  badger  an  insurance  com- 
pany to  its  serious  detriment,  and  to  use  the 
most  unworthy  means  in  the  process.  In- 
surance companies,  it  is  true,  are  not  always 
managed  on  principles  which  command  the 
approval  of  the  public.  The  temptation  to 
extravagance,  amounting  to  dishonest,  is 
very  great,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  always  resisted.  But  an  occasional 
lapse  from  virtue  in  some  companies  is  no 
reason  for  a  general  and  indiscriminate  on- 
slaught on  a  business  in  which  the  welfare 
of  millions  of  people  is  involved  ;  and  still 
less  is  there  reason  why,  when  an  insurance 
company  is  made  the  victim,  the  victor 
should  be  an  attorney  less  scrupulous  than 
learned.  In  other  words,  if  injustice  is  to 
be  punished,  it  should  be  in  the  interest  of 
sufferers  rather  than  of  lawyers  ;  and  yet  it 
will  appear  that  in  all  such  cases  the  injured 
client  plays  a  small  part  when  the  damages 
come  to  be  divided. 

Our  local  columns  to-day  contain  a  lengthy 
petition  for  an  injuction  to  restrain  certain 
parties  from  bringing  suits  against  the  St. 
Louis  Life    Insurance  Company,   together 


with  the  decision  of  .Judge  Krum  in  favor 
of  the  petitioners.  The  facts  set  forth  make 
an  array  very  discreditable  to  the  defend- 
ants in  the  case,  and,  as  they  are  sworn  to, 
we  are  bound  to  accept  them  as  truthful 
until  authentically  shown  to  be  the  reverse, 
plainly,  there  was  no  good  interest  to  be 
subserved  by  the  prosecution  of  the  plan 
which  seems  to  have  been  laid  down  by  the 
defendants — that  of  barratrous  annoyance 
to  the  company  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
the  attorney  who  had  undertaken  the  work. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  a  defense 
of  the  St.  Louis  Life  Insurance  Company. 
We  know  nothing  more  of  its  workings  than 
that  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  repu- 
table and  competent  gentlemen,  who  seem 
to  be  conducting  their  business  with  skill 
and  energj'.  But  no  impartial  observer  of 
the  affair  related  in  our  columns  to-day  can 
fail  to  side  with  us  in  the  belief  that  Judge 
Krum's  decision  was  fully  justified  by  the 
facts  brought  to  his  notice. 


Local  Boards  of  Underwriters. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  brief  outline  of 
the  work  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  in  its  efforts  to  elevate  the 
system  into  a  science,  and  to  secure  for  the 
capital  intrusted  to  their  care  a  reasonable 
probability  against  overwhelming  disaster. 
To  make  effective  the  result  of  these  labors 
and  investigations,  requires  the  earnest  and 
honest  co-operation  of  the  agents  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  this  end  the  agents  of 
the  companies  of  the  largest  field  and  expe- 
rience have  readily  united  into  Local 
Boards,  and  give  a  cordial  support  to  the 
requirements  of  their  principals. 

Agents  now  comprehend  what  was  plain 
to  experienced  underwriters  at  the  re-organ- 
ization of  the  National  Board,  that  without 
its  aid  there  would  be  but  few  solvent  com- 
panies to  represent,  and  that  it  has  saved 
from  utter  ruin  many  who  placed  their  con- 
fidence in  it  and  have  stood  by  its  require- 
ments. 

We,  of  course,  speak  of  the  body  of 
agents,  and  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
exceptions.      Occasionally    we   hear    of  a 
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weak-kneed,  restless,  and  perhaps  incompe- 
tent agent  who  does  not  even  yet  comprehend 
the  situation,  and  who  having  lost  a  risk  on 
a  planing  mill  or  some  other  high-priced 
special,  and  the  control  of  his  temper  at  the 
same  time,  and  anxious  to  exhibit  the 
amount  of  intelligence  he  possesses,  will 
jump  the  track  and  affirm  that  all  boards, 
local,  state  and  national,  are  humbugs  and 
of  no  account  whatever. 

These  are,  however,  mere  incidents,  and 
have  but  little  effect  on  the  general  results 
of  the  work  of  the  Local  Board  organiza- 
tions ;  their  fields  being  limited,  their  im- 
mediate office  is  to  adjust  rates  to  suit  the 
hazards  of  their  respective  localities,  educate 
public  opinion  to  the  support  of  legitimate 
underwriting,  and  to  shape  municipal  and 
other  legislation  in  the  direction  of  preven- 
tive measures  against  the  ravages  of  fire. 

As  the  members  of  these  Boards  repre- 
sent five-sixths  of  the  Underwriting  interests 
of  the  country,  their  influence  in  the  direc- 
tion of  correct  practices  must  of  necessity 
make  itself  felt,  and  there  can  be  little 
reasonable  doubt  that  despite  the  restiveness 
/  of  property  owners  against  arbitrary  rates 
^  and  rules,  they  are,  in  fact,  recognized  as 
/  tirg  Conservators  of  the  insurance  and 
y  property  interests  of  the  country. 

Even  their  non-Board  competitors  will 
concede  that  without  the  local  Board  organ- 
izations, their  own  business  would  be 
hardly  worth  the  having,  for  notwithstand- 
ing their  professed  hostility  to  "combina- 
tions," and  opposition  to  "  Board-rates,"  at 
heart  they  pray  for  a  continuance  of  these 
same  combinations,  and  in  practice  claim 
to  shade  the  "  book  rates  "  sufficiently  only 
to  satisfy  the  property  owner  that  he  is 
getting  a  discount  from  the  "regular 
price." 

The  same  "tariff"  is  consulted  by  Board 
and  non-Board  solicitors  alike,  so  that 
"  rates  being  graded  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  risk  offered,"  resolves  itself 
into  an  effort  to  get  as  near  "book  rates," 
as  the  customer  (who  knows  his  advantages 
in  the  argument)  will  permit. 

That  the  element  of  selfishness  underlies 


this  opposition,  the  reader  will  concede,  but 
so  long  as  human  nature  (and  especially 
that  concerned  in  the  insurance  business)  is 
weak,  we  may  expect  that  this  selfish  inter- 
est would  override  all  other  considerations; 
and  to  secure  temporary  and  evanescent  suc- 
cess, agents  and  companies  may  be  found 
who  will  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  jeopar- 
dize the  continuance  of  organizations  which 
alone  stand  between  the  Companies  and  the 
disasters,  which  inevitably  attend  the  in- 
discriminate scramble  of  rates  which  would 
ensue,  were  these  organizations  to  be  dis- 
banded. 


Petroleiim  Ordinance. 

The  following  important  ordinance  regu- 
lating the  storage  and  sale  of  the  products 
of  petroleum  was  ordered  printed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  of  this  city,  at  a 
recent  session.  The  Fire  and  Water  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  met  on  Wednesday 
last,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mer«hants, 
underwriters  and  others  interested,  an  op- 
porutnity  to  give  their  views.  Supervisors 
Lynch  and  McDonald  were  present.  The 
Board  of  Underwriters,  were  represented  by 
Messrs.  Johnson  &  Touchard,  and  Natha- 
niel Holland,  Esq.,  Attorney,  by  whom  the 
ordinance  was  drawn.  The  merchants  were 
represented  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Blake. 
The  discussion  was  very  lenghty,  the  special 
objection  of  the  oil  merchants  appearing  to 
be  that  feature  which  required  a  certificate 
to  be  attached  to  each  can  or  package. 
After  lenghty  arguments  for  and  against 
the  measure,  Mr.  Blake  proposed  that  a 
Committee  of  merchants  and  underwriters 
should  meet  and  draw  up  and  agree  upou 
an  order  suitable  to  both. 

Mr.  Touchard  accepted  this  proposition, 
saying  that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  insurance  companies  to  oppress  mer- 
chants. 

Mr.  Lynch  said  the  object  of  the  Fire  and 
Water  Committee  was  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  underwriters  and  merchants  with- 
out oppressing  either,  and  he  therefore 
cheerfully  agreed  to  the  proposition  made 
by  Mr.    Blake.      He    intimated  that   the 
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Committee  would  ask  the  Board  to  postpone 
final  action  on  the  order  until  the  matter 
had  been  settled,  and  the  Board  would  no 
doubt  grant  an  extension  of  time.  The 
matter  thus  ended. 

Section  1.  It  sljall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  to 
store,  permit  the  storage  of  or  keep  for  sale, 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  larger  quantity 
than  one  thousand  gallons,  to  be  always 
kept  in  metal  cans,  in  any  one  building, 
any  crude  petroleum,  or  any  refined  product 
of  petroleum,  and  the  same  shall  be  required 
to  stand  a  fire-test  of  110  degrees  Fahren- 
heit before  it  shall  burn,  except  as  provided 
in  Section  2  of  this  order,  unless  the  same  be 
stored  in  a  building  or  warehouse  licensed 
for,  used  for  and  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
storage  of  such  substances. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation  to  store 
or  permit  the  storage  of  or  keep  for  sale 
<within  the  City  and  County  of  San  Fran- 
icisco,  in  a  larger  quantity  than  one  hundred 
jgallons,  to  be  always  kept  in  metal  cans,  in 
any  one  building,  any  gasoline  or  any  pro- 
duct of  petroleum,  or  hydro-carbon  liquids 
which  shall  burn  at  a  temperature  below 
110  degrees  Fahrenheit,  unless  the  same  be 
kept  in  iron  tanks  and  stored  in  a  building 
or  warehouse  specially  licensed  for,  used  for 
find  devoted  to  the  storage  of  gasoline  and 
other  products  of  petroleum  or  hydro-carbon 
liquids  which  shall  burn  at  a  temperature 
below  110  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Section  3.  No  building  or  warehouse  shall 
136  licensed  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this 
order,  except  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
•Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  the 
Fire  Marshal  and  a  majority  of  the  Fire  and 
"Water  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, as  being  suitable  therefor,  in  which 
case  the  License  Collector  shall  exact  for 
such  license  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  month, 
payable  quarterly  in  advance  ;  provided, 
that  no  such  warehouse  shall  be  used  for 
storage  of  gasoline  or  other  products  of 
petroleum  which  shall  burn  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  110  degrees  Fahrenheit,  unless 


such  warehouses  shall  be  specially  recom- 
mended for  such  storage  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, and  shall  be  specially  licensed  for 
such  storage,  and  have  prominently  painted 
externally  on  the  front  thereof,  in  plain 
Roman  letters,  at  least  five  inches  in  length, 
the  words,  "  Licensed  for  the  Storage  of 
Gasoline." 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  to  mix 
or  adulterate  any  oils  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,  with  benzine,  naptha,  gasoline,  or 
any  other  substance;  and  all  oils  or  fluids, 
manufactured  from  petroleum  or  its  products, 
to  be  used  for  illuminating  purposes  in  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  shall  be 
required  to  stand  a  fire  test  of  110  degrees 
Fahrenheit  before  it  shall  burn. 

Section  5.  Any  person  or  persons  manu- 
facturing or  selling  illuminating  oils  or 
fluids  made  from  petrolium  or  its  products, 
shall  be  required  to  have  stamped  upon  the 
case  or  package  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  seller  thereof,  and  his  place  of 
business,  together  with  the  words,  "  "War- 
ranted to  stand  a  fire-test  of  110  degrees 
Fahrenheit  before  it  shall  burn;"  and  any 
seller  disposing  of  five  gallons,  or  more, 
shall  furnish  a  certificate  of  the  test  as  above. 

Section  6.  Any  questions  arising  under 
the  provisions  of  this  order,  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  oils  herein  mentioned,  the  same 
shall  be  tested  in  the  presence  of  the  Fire 
Marshal  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire 
Department,  and  they  shall  decide  the  test 
of  such  oils. 

Section  7.  Any  person  or  persons  violat- 
ing any  of  the  provisions  contained  in  Sec- 
tions 1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  this  order,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  not  less 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Section  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Fire  "Wardens  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  order,  and  they  may  enter  upon   the 
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premises  where  such  oils  are  manufactured, 
stored,  kept  or  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  such  oils;  and  any  person  hinder- 
ing or  obstructing  the  Fire  "Wardens  in  carry- 
ing out  the  foregoing  provisions,  on  convic- 
tion, shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  or  penal- 
ties provided  in  Section  7  of  this  order. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Joseph  B.Scotchler,  President  of  the 
Merchants'  Mutual  Insurance  Company  of 
this  city,  died  at  his  residence  in  Oakland, 
on  the  10th  of  October.  Mr.  Scotchler's 
entire  manhood  life  has  been  spent  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  having  arrived  here  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852,  after  a  six  months'  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn,  in  the  bark  Winslowj 
from  New  Bedford,  of  which  city  he  was  a 
native.  Mr.  S.,  then  a  young  man  of  21, 
found  a  position  awaiting  him  in  a  leading 
mercantile  house,  which  being  subsequently 
overtaken  by  the  misfortunes  so  prevalent 
in  those  early  days,  he  was  for  some  time 
bookkeeper  for  LeCount  &  Strong,  book- 
sellers, and  afterwards  with  Jonas  G.  Clark, 
now  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  New 
York.  In  the  latter  position  he  was  en- 
trusted with  very  large  interests,  Mr.  Clark 
removing  to  New  York,  and  his  business 
being  wound  up  in  a  great  measure  by 
Mr.  Scotchler,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  employer. 

In  1863,  the  Merchants'  Mutual  Marine 
Insurance  Company  was  organized,  being 
the  first  purely  marine  insurance  company 
on  the  Coast.  The  company  met  with 
marked  success,  which  was  largely  due  to 
the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Scotchler,  who 
became  its   first   Secretary,  the   late  James 

P.  Flint,    Esq.,  being   President.     In  

Mr.  Scotchler  was  elected  President,  which 
office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1871  he  visited  the  Atlantic  States  and 
Europe,  in  the  interests  of  his  company. 
The  misfortunes  attending  the  European  and 
Eastern  business  of  the  Merchants'  Mutual 
decided  the  stockholders  to  put  the  company 
into  liquidation  during  the  past  summer, 
and  its  affairs  were  in  process  of  being 
wound  up  by  Mr.  Scotchler. 


His  mind  and  time  were  entirely  engrossed 
in  the  science  of  marine  underwriting,  and 
none  stood  higher  among  the  fraternity  in 
this  city.  On  the  announcement  of  his 
death,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Marine  Underwriters  was  called,  at  which 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whekeas,  It  has  pleased  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  remove  from  among  us  our  late 
friend  and  associate,  Joseph  B.  Scotchler, 
who  for  nine  years  occupied  the  responsible 
post  of  Secretary  and  President  of  the 
Merchants'  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  during  a  like  period  served  this 
Board  as  its  Treasurer  and  member  of  its 
Committee  on  Adjustments, 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters of  San  Francisco,  that  in  Joseph 
B.  Scotchler  we  recognized  a  man  of  un- 
blemished integrity,  of  vigorous  character, 
uncommon  quickness  of  perception,  and 
such  energy  and  perseverance  that  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  the  heaviest  tasks  in  but 
a  brief  time,  and  to  exercise  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  his  associates  in  every  relation  of 
business  and  social  life.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  strong  will,  yet  his  social  instincts  were 
so  pronounced  that  he  surrounded  himself 
with  friends  won  by  his  ever  ready  tact  and 
warm  geniality  of  manner.  As  a  business 
man  he  was  shrewd  and  successful  ;  as  an 
underwriter  he  thoroughly  understood  his 
profession.  As  a  zealous,  practical  and 
active  member  of  the  Board,  he  filled  a 
place  which  will  ever  remain  vacant  in  our 
memories.  As  a  good  citizen,  an  honest  and 
honorable  gentleman,  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  and  self-sacrificing  friend,  few 
among  us  will  leave  a  record  so  blameless, 
so  pure,  so  full  of  manly  and  generous 
associations. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  heart-felt 
consolations  to  the  bereaved  widow  and 
family  of  our  late  friend,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary be  instructed  to  deliver  to  them 
ft  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  suitably  en- 
grossed. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Board 
will  attend  the  funeral  of  our  late  associate 
in  a  body,  and  that  the   Secretary  be  in- 
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structed  to  spread  these  resolutions  upon  the 
minutes,  and  to   cause  their  publication   in 
the  city  papers. 
A  true  copy  from  the  minutes. 

C,  T.  Hopkins,  Secretary. 


Chief  Engineer   Hunt's    Troubles. 


Two  of  the  Sacramento  Agents,  interested 

;n    the    Capital    Woolen    Mill   fire,  during 

■September   last,    preferred  charges    against 

William   B.Hunt,    Chief  Engineer   of  the 

Sacramento  Fire  Department,  on  the  ground 

'f  incompetency   and    expressed  malice  to- 

vard   Insurance  Companies.     The  charges 

•ame   up   for  hearing   before  the  Board  of 

j'ire  Commissioners,  October  5th,  and  were 

arefully    examined   into   at   great   length, 

oncluding  October  15th.     The   prosecution 

>resented  a  strong  case   and   it   seemed  the 

l1  legations    of   their    complaint   would   be 

)roven    throughout,     but    Mr.  Hunt,    rep- 

•e.-ented     by    the     indefatigable   Grove  L 

Tohnson,  Esq.,  disproved  the  charges  of  in 

;ompetency,  and  hurled  back  on  his  accusers 

I  most   telling    counter-charge   of  reckless 

inderwriting,  illustrating  the  case  by  intro- 

lucing  testimony  of  the   Sacramento  Agen- 

■ies,  to  the   effect    that  the    Woolen  Mills 

vent  begging  among  the  conservative  insu- 

ance  element  of  this   coast,  and  that  the 

^atistics  here  and  elsewhere  proved  the  re- 

ult  of  total  loss,  so  far  as  Insurance  is   con- 

•  'rued,  in  every  reported  fire  on  such  hazards. 

It  appears  Chief  Engineer  Hunt  is  an  old 

Tactical  fireman,  knows  no  fear,  attends  to 

■  is   business  at  fires  by  going  to  the  front, 

nd  has  made  enemies  by  resenting  advice 

iiiring  fires.     His  great  mistake  is  manag- 

ig  at   the  pipe   instead   of  the   entire  "de- 

irtment.  No  chief  engineercan  successfully 

>ntrol  a  fire,  or  manage   with  efiSciency   a 

,e   department,  holding   a   stream   at  one 

.  irticular  post.      Of  the    Capitol    Woolen 

■.  ill  fire  we  believe   all  was  done  that  could 

■  done.   Once  on  fire  and  with  a  good  start, 

iter  distant  600  feet,  and  the  additional 

ot  that  but   one  engine   could  be  advan- 

^eously  worked,  a  total  loss  -was   inevit- 

.  .jle  ;   but  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hunt, 


that  the  gentleman  preferring  charges,  did 
so  to  blind  their  companies  (a  ^a" Cuttle- 
fish,") to  reckless  and  wild  underwriting. 
They  had  nothing  to  gain  from  such  a 
course.  The  prosecution  failed  in  sustain- 
ing the  charge  of  indifference  as  to  preserva- 
tion of  insured  property  and  malice  enter- 
tained by  Hunt  against  Insurance  Compa- 
nies ;  but  there  is  a  lesson  in  all  this  which 
we  recommend  to  the  chief — that  of  paying 
more  heed  to  those  directly  interested  in 
defeating  the  fire  fiend,  and  instead  of  his 
managing  a  sinr/le  stream,  his  place  is  at  a 
point  where  a  general  supervision  can  be 
made  and  his  judgment  brought  into  more 
active  use. 


Board    of    Insurance   Brokers    in 
Boston. 


A  recent  Boston  letter  mentions  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  the  constitution 
of  a  brokers'  board,  to  act  in  unison  with 
the  Fire  Underwriters'  Union.  Committees 
of  the  two  bodies  met  to  arrange  the  matter, 
and  they  agreed  very  amicably  upon  the 
question .  Quite  an  elaborate  agreement  was 
drawn  up,  in  which  the  rights  of  both  par- 
ties were  acknowledged,  with  the  under- 
standing that  both  parties  should  stand  by 
them.  The  Union  took  a  couple  of  meet- 
ings for  consideration,  and  then  accepted 
the  propositions.  There  was  to  be  an  al- 
liance between  the  two  parties  for  the  benefit 
of  each,  and  they  agreed  to  do  business  only 
with  each  other.  This  would  shut  out  such 
occasional  brokers  as  only  get  out  ten-dollar 
licenses  from  the  Insurance  Department  to 
do  business  for  their  employers — they  being 
merchants'  employes,  as  clerks,  cashiers, 
book-keepers,  and  other  such-like  miscel- 
laneous personages,  whose  action  for  the  in- 
sured is  only  to  get  a  rebate  by  the  latter 
upon  their  insurance.  The  regular  brokers 
had  their  commission  or  fees  fixed  at  ten  per 
cent.  All  this  was  admitted  upon  both  sides 
to  be  reasonable.  The  Underwriters'  Union 
having  accepted  the  report  of  their  commit- 
tee, the  brokers  have  since  then  had  several 
meetings,  and  as  the  whole  of  them  con- 
stitute so  large  a  body,  it  has  been  difficult 
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to  get  a  full  representation  of  them;  while, 
of  course,  there  are  some  discordant  opin- 
ions. An  adjourned  meeting  was,  however, 
to  be  held  on  the  6th  instant,  when  it  was 
expected  that  all  things  would  be  harmon- 
ized. The  most  influential  men  of  the 
brokers  are  in  favor  of  the  alliance. 


Editorial  Notes. 


— Fitzgerald  alias  Wilson,  Wright,  Ran- 
dolph, &c.  the  notorious  scoundrel,  of  whom 
the  Coast  Review  has  had  so  much  to  say 
has  again  turned  up  at  his  old  tricks.  This 
time  in  San  Jose,  not  as  an  Ins.  agent,  but 
sign  painter  and  general  patent  medicine 
vendor.  We  learn  that  he  succeeded  in 
purchasing  a  house  and  lot  andpaidfor  them 
— here  we  will  just  mention  that  this  is  the 
first  thing  that  Fitzgerald  ever  did  pay  for — 
but  not  content  with  the  cash  business,  he 
must  buy  some  furniture  and  carpets,  on  30 
and  60  days  time,  but  as  usual,  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  pay  for  the  goods,  he 
wag  a  "little  short"  and  "just  wait  a  day  or 
two  and  I  will  pay  the  money  over."  But 
our  unsuspecting  merchants  now  began  to 
hear  something  about  this  chap,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  making  Inquiry  as  to 
who  this  man  is,  etc.  Well,  its  needless  to 
tell  you  that  when  we  were  applied  to  we 
furnished  back  numbers  of  the  Coast  Re- 
view. The  only  thing  that  surprises  us  is, 
that  the  people  of  San  Jose,  many  of  whom 
are  subscribers  of  the  Coast  Review, 
should  allow  this  notorious,  and  extensively 
published  villain  to  prey  upon  them. 

— Our  "cussin"  Insurance  Commissioner 
says  he  had  the  laws  which  have  driven 
our  companies  from  the  State,  passed  in  the 
interest  of  policy-holders  in  California.  Well, 
perhaps  he  did,  but  how,  and  in  what  way 
is  it  benefitting  them.  The  companies  that 
have  withdrawn  have  no  representatives 
here  on  whom  summons  can  be  served,  and 
the  parties  who  wish  to  bring  suits  will  be 
compelled  to  go  to  New  York  or  Hartford 
to  do  so.  It  strikes  us  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  for  the  policy-holders, 
both  as  to  trouble  and  expense,  to  have  been 
p^tmitted  to  bring  suit  in   the  U.  S.  Courts 


in  this  city  than  to  be  compelled  to  go  to 
New  York.  But  perhaps  our  commissioner 
thinks  dilFerent;  one  thing  certain,  there 
will  not  be  so  many  fraudulent  claims 
presented  as  would  be  if  parties  could  bring 
their  suits  here  ;  therefore  the  companies 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  black  mailing  suits 
as  they  have  been  heretofore.  When  we 
speak  of  fraudulent  claims  we  mean  about 
five  out  of  six  that  are  made  against  Life 
Companies,  most  of  which  are  brought  by 
shyster  lawyers  who  persuade  their  clients 
that  these  Life  Companies  are  all  soulless 
corporations  and  should  be  bled  at  every 
opportunity.  A  fair  sample  of  this  kind  of 
work  is  now  going  on  in  St.  Louis,  against 
the  St.  Louis  Life  Ins.   Co. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner Chapman  of  New  York  for  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  insurance  companies  author- 
ized to  do  business  in  that  State.  It  shows 
the  number  of  Joint  Stock  Fire  Insurance 
Companies  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  be 
102,  with  capital  of  $26,250,000.  Mutual 
Companies,  eight;  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
panies, nine;  six  Mutual  and  three  Stock, 
with  capital  of  $1,662,080,  and  one  Plate 
Glass  Insurance  Co.,  with  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  Number  of  Fire  and  Marine  Com- 
panies of  other  States,  eighty-one;  with 
capital  of  $24,842,465.  Foreign  Fire  In- 
surance Companies,  eleven;  with  capital  of 
£5,849,950.  Canadian  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, three;  with  capital  of  $842,754. 
Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Companies, 
three;  with  capital,  respectively,  $200,000, 
th.  100,000,  fr.  911,500.  New  York  State 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  twenty-six;  with 
capital  of  $4,286,000.  Life  Companies  of 
other  States,  twenty-eight;  with  capital  of 
$4,377,456.  Casualty  Insurance  Companies 
of  other  States,  four;  with  capital  of  $1,030, - 
975.  Foreign  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
two;  with  capitals,  respectively,  $1,228,200, 
£289,545. 

— Five  out  of  the  sixteen  cases  in  the  U.S. 
Court  in  Boston,  against  the  Agency  Fire 
companies,  that  refused  to  pay  the  loss  on 
the  furniture  and  ware-rooms  of  Haley  «& 
Morse,  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintii  was 
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prohibited  by  the  condition  of  the  several 
policies  from  pouring  more  than  a  barrel  of 
Naptha  at  one  time  on  the  furniture  to  kill 
moths,  and  that  there  should  not  be  more 
than  three  cigar  stubs  thrown  on  this  naptha 
within  two  hours  after  the  naptha  was 
poured  on — have  been  decided  against  the 
companies,  afld  all  the  cases  will  be  carried 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  eleven 
other  cases  are  postponed  for  the  present. 
Any  company  or  set  of  companies  that  will 
not  allow  small  furniture  dealers — where 
the  use  of  combustibles  are  prohibited — to 
extinguish  their  moths  with  naptha,  a  barrel 
at  a  time,  does  not  deserve  the  patronage  of 
the  better  class  of  the  American  people. 

— We  mentioned  in  our  October  number 
that  Carbin  &  JalFrey,  of  New  York,  had 
commenced  suit  against  J.  F.  Knapp  and 
J.  K.  Hegeman,  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  for  $10,000,  for  alleged  libel.  "We  take 
this  opportunity  to  state  that  we  made  a 
slight  mistake  as  to  amount.  The  figures 
should  have  been  $100,000.  Well,  what's 
$90,000  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  as 
this?  The  idea  of  the  "Eastern  mana- 
gers "  of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  wanting  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  a  New  York  company  to  pay 
them  07ily  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is 
preposterous,  and  to  us  seems  like  child's 
play.  Why,  Fitzgerald,  the  most  notorious 
scoundrel  that  ever  escaped  the  rope, 
a>kod  the  Coast  Keview  to  pay  him  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars. 
Now  the  idea  of  the  "  Eastern  managers  " 
of  a  first-class  company,  presuming  to  have 
a  character — two  of  them — worth  eighty- 
five  thousand  dollars  less  than  K.  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, does  seem  to  us  a  little  mysterious, 
and  until  we  hear  more  from  the  case,  will 
be  compelled  to  believe  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  figures  yet. 
— V.  A.  Turpin,  receiver  of  the  late  defunct 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Insurance  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, filed  a  statement  on  the  10th  of  Oct., 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  111., 
showing  assets  as  follows  : 

Agency  supplies  and  blanks $15.00 

l-'urniture  and  Fixtures 1,000.00 


Horse,  buggy  and  harness 200.00 

Real  estate,  cost  value 13,025.00 

Notes  secured  by  mortgages  on  real 

estate,  face  value 228,675.00! 

Notes,  with   personal  security 1,900.0(K 

Notes  without  security 3,200.00| 

Past-due  checks 600.00 

Protested  drafts 100.00 

Cash  in  Central  National  Bank 749.51 

Total 8247,539.51 

With  liabilities  as  follows  : 

Losses  by  fire 8175,000 

Amount  requisite  to  pay  unearned 

premiums 75,000 

Due  for  salaries 2,500 

Total 8252,500 

Mr.  Turpin  thinks  he  will  not  be  able  to 
realize  more  than  $150,000  out  of  the  items 
of  assets  as  given  above,  and  intimates  that 
there  has  been  "dark  dealings"  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  concern  ;  as  in  the  matter  of 
cash  items,  the  company  had  reported  to  the 
court  a  credit  of  $30,000  in  the  Central 
National  Bank,  which  upon  examination 
shows  the  amount  to  be  less  than  $1,000 
The  notes  without  security,  $3,200,  he  con 

siders  worthless.  ,.._,,, 

— Statistics  show  that,  in  three-fourths  of  the 
cases,  the  amount  realized  from  policies  of 
life  insurance  is  the  principal  dependence 
left  to  the  family,  and  that  without  it  suffer- 
ing and  destitution  would  in  many  instances 
follow.  Though  life  insurance  is  not  a 
charitable,  but  a  protective  institution,  what 
more  beneficent  scheme  could  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  distribution  of  so  large  a  sum 
as  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars 
to  fifty  thousand  families — being  nearly  $3,- 
000  to  each — without  a  direct  and  burden- 
some contribution  in  the  name  of  charity 
and  humanity.  In  fact,  this  whole  amount 
has  been  clear  gain  to  the  recipients,  and  no 
loss  to  the  community.  The  relief  came  as 
the  result  of  a  comparatively  light  tax,  vol- 
untarily assumed  by  the  living,  that  his 
family  might  not  be  left  in  want,  or  be  de- 
pendent on  the  charity  of  others,  at  his 
death. — Massachusetts  Life  Report  for  1874. 

— The  Chicago  Board  of  Fire  Commission- 
ers, the  Mayor  and  other  prominent  ofiScials 
of  that  city,  met  and  adopted  resolutions  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  The  National  Board  of  Under  - 
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writers  and  the  Citizens'  Association  of 
Chicago  have  expressed  their  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  Gen.  Alexander 
Shaler  to  organize  a  thoroughly  eflSicient 
Fire  Department  ;  and 

Whereas,  Both  the  named  organizations 
express  a  strong  desire  to  secure  the  services 
of  General  Shaler  to  this  city,  at  their  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  our 
city  authorities  such  improvements  in  our 
Fire  Department  as  his  wisdom  and  great 
experience  may  suggest ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  unite  with  the 
above-named  organization  in  extending  to 
General  Alexander  Shaler  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Chicago  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and 
extinguishment  of  fires. 

— The  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance  held  its 
regular  meeting  in  New  York,  October  14th. 
The  Committee  on  Medical  Examinations 
made  a  report  recommending  a  thorough 
reform  in  this  important  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, a  thing  most  needed,  and  should  receive 
immediate  attention.  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  life  business  so  much  abused  as  that 
of  medical  examinations,  a  continuance  of 
which  will  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to 
the  business.  At  this  meeting  two  other 
companies  were  admitted  to  the  Chamber, 
The  Merchants',  of  New  York,  and  Michi- 
gan Mutual  Life,  of  Detroit.  "We  are  glad 
to  note  the  progress  of  this  body,  and  hope 
to  see  all  our  respectable  companies  enlisted 
in  this  work  of  reform.  The  Chamber  can 
do  much  good  for  the  business,  and  with  the 
co-operation  of  all  our  leading  companies, 
would  be  a  power  in  the  land. 

— The  recent  change  iia  the  administration  in 
the  Fire  Department  in  our  sister  city  of 
Oakland,  seems  to  have  been  inaugurated 
by  a  series  of  fires,  evidently  incendiary  in 
their  origin.  On  Saturday  night,  24th  Octo- 
ber, some  half  dozen  fires  were  kindled  in 
various  portions  of  the  city,  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  extent  of  the  damage  done 
being  that  in  the  block  bounded  by  Ninth, 
Tenth,  Broadway  and  Franklin  Street.  The 
promptness  of  the  Department,  under  Chief 


Montanye,  only  prevented  a  conflagration 
which  would  have  destroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  beautiful  suburb. 

On  the  subsequent  Monday  night,  an 
isolated  barn,  filled  with  some  500  tons  of 
hay  belonging  to  Tarpy  &  Barstow,  was 
kindled  in  four  places,  and  totally  destroyed. 

Mayor  Durant  has  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  city  a  standing  reward  of  §250,  and  the 
Underwriters  of  this  city,  §250  additional 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any  one 
firing  a  building  in  that  city,  and  Messrs. 
Tarpy  &  Barstow  oflTer  §250  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
burned  their  premises. 

Public  opinion  inclines  strongly  to  the 
belief  that  the  fires  were  set  by  vagrant 
hangers  on  of  the  old  Fire  Department. 

— Will  Foard  be  re-appointed  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  California?  This  question 
is  asked  by  many  policy-holders  and  insu- 
rance men.  The  conduct  of  this  would-be 
reformer,  in  regard  to  the  obnoxious  laws 
which  have  driven  from  our  Coast  most  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Companies,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  fill  the  oflBce  of  Commis- 
sioner, we  think  should  satisfy  the  appoint- 
ing power  that  he  is  not  the  man  for  the 
place.  We  have  a  better  opinion  of  our 
Lieutenant  Governor  than  to  think  for  a 
moment  that  he  would  disgrace  his  position 
by  appointing  such  a  man  as  Foard  has 
proven  himself  to  be,  to  fill  any  office. 
There  are  good  men  who  understand  the 
business  of  Underwriting,  and  would  fill  the 
office  of  Commissioner  with  ability,  and  we 
think  the  acting  Governor  will  use  a  little 
judgment  in  making  the  new  appointment. 

— As  we  go  to  press  with  our  last  form  we 
get  word  from  New  York,  stating  that  the 
President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of 
the  North  America  Lif(^  Insurance  Com- 
pany, have  resigned  their  positions,  and 
the  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Universal  Life  Insurance  Company;  and  that 
the  Universal  will  move  into  the  building 
with  the  North  Ameri  !a,  though  not  to 
consolidate  the  business  of  the  two  Com- 
panies.    What  does  all  this  mean? 
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— The  Insurance  Monitor  for  October  is  un- 
usually interesting. 

— The  Merchants  Life  Ins.  Co.  has  joined 
the  Chamber,  and  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Co.  is  promoted  to  Vice-President. 

— The  notorious  Underzook  will  be  executed 
Nov.  12th.  This  should  be  a  warning  to 
all  who  may  seek  to  extract  money  from 
Insurance  Companies  by  their  rascality. 

— It  is  said  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life,  of 
Hartford,  has  ^7,000,000  in  Chicago  mort- 
gages, and  1,700,000  loaned  on  property 
belonging  to  Potter  Palmer,  Esq. 

— The  Philadelphia  Underivriter  has  changed 
from  quarto  book  form  to  that  of  an  eight- 
page  newspaper.  We  can't  say  we  like  the 
change,  yet  it  is  probable  Mr.  Cohen  can 
do  as  much  good  in  one  form  as  another,  and 
more  too. 

— The  Oriental  Insurance  Company,  of 
Jersey  City,  has  been  ordered  to  discontinue 
business,  as  the  affairs  of  the  concern  are  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  From 
this  we  may  infer  that  the  Oriental  will 
soon  join  hands  with  the  Occidental  in  that 
land  where  big  fires  and  Insurance  Com- 
missioners are  known  no  more. 

— The  local  Insurance  Companies  of  this 
City  have  paid,  during  the  current  year, 
January  to  October  inclusive,  Dividends 
on  their  Capital  Stock  as  follows: 

Union,  Capital $750,000  12  percent;  $90,000. 

Firemans  Fund,  Cap...  300,000  21         "         63,000. 

California.  Capital 300,000  19)^      "         58,.50O. 

Commercial,  "  .,...  200,000  16  "  32,000. 
State  Investment,  Cap.  200,000  15        "         30.000. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Union  has 
paid  fi-om  their  surplus,  since  April  1st, 
$82,500  as  interest  money,  on  assessment  to 
meet  Chicago  losses  in  1871.  The  Union, 
Fireman's  Fund,  and  California,  pay  Divi- 
dends quarterly;  State  Investment  and 
Commercial  pay  monthly. 


— The  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,  of  Chicago,  has 
withdrawn  from  tae  local  board  of  that 
city. 

— A  banquet  was  given  to  Cornelius  Wal- 
ford,  Esq.,  the  eminent  writer  on  insurance, 
at  the  Allyn  House,  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  the 
underwriters  of  that  city,  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  15th. 

— "We  are  glad  to  note  that  our  friend  J.  B. 
Ecclesine,  of  New  York,  is  again  up  and 
around.  His  Z/nrfcrit'ri^er  for  September  came 
duly  to  hand  with  its  usual  amount  of 
interesting  insurance  matter. 

— The  Phoenix  Insurance  Company  of 
Brooklyn  has  recently  been  licensed  to 
transact  a  fire  and  marine  business  in  Can- 
ada, having  deposited  §50,000  with  the 
Dominion  government,  as  required. 

— During  the  past  month,  Mr.  Chalmers, 
special  agent  of  the  California  F.  &  M.  Ins. 
Co.,  has  appointed  the  following  gentlemen 
agents  for  the  Company  ;  K.  M,  Swain, 
Napa;  "Wright  Mathews,  Lake  County; 
"W.  "W.  Cunningham,  Ukiah;  Luce  &  Porter 
San  Diego,  Vaughn  «&  Boss,  Healdsburg; 
T.  F.  Hudson,  Santa  Rosa;  T.  H.  Bryant, 
Petaluma;  J.  B,  Fuller,  San  Eafael. 

— C,  V.  D.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  the  energetic 
Special,  for  Falkner,  Bell,  «&  Co.,  Agents 
of  the  Imperial  &  Queen,  has  resigned  that 
position,  and  in  fact  cut  loose  from  the 
hazardous  business  of  Fire  Insurance,  and 
gone  into  the  extra  hazardous  business  of 
Stock  Broker.  Mr.  H.  was  a  very  useful 
man  in  the  Insurance  field,  and  we  hope  to 
hear  of  "  many  souls  made  happy  "  by  his 
skillful  manipulations  in  stocks. 

— Mr.  L.  J.  Hanim  has  been  appointed 
agent  of  the  Alameda  County  Insurance 
Company,  of  Oakland,  for  San  Francisco, 
with  office  at  426  California  Street.  Mr. 
Haram  has  been  connected  with  the  in- 
surance business  in  this  city  for  about  ten 
years,  and  we  presume  he  understands  the 
details  of  the  business,  and  will  do  this 
company  good  service. 
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— Mr.  C.  H.  Twombly,  formerly  Assistant 
Secretary,  has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Alameda  County  Insurance  Company,  vice 
L.  W.  Kennedy,  resigned. 

— W.  J.  Callaghan,  Esq.,  is  doing  good 
service  for  Hamilton  &  Sonnichsen's  Insu- 
rance agency,  in  looking  after  country  busi- 
ness and  attending  to  outside  matters  gene- 
rally. 

— The  Faneuil  Hall  Insurance  Company, 
of  Boston,  with  assets  of  ^300,000,  represen- 
ted by  Farnsworth  &  Clark,  should  have 
been  included  in  the  list  of  companies  ad- 
mitted in  California  since  the  Commission- 
er's report.     See  list  in  another  column. 

— The  Committee  appointed  from  the  Board 
of  Underwriters  of  Chicago,  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  Chipley's  Fireproof 
Shutter,  Fire  Ladder  and  Escape,  placed 
upon  the  Market  Street  side  of  Messrs. 
Field,  Leiter,  &  Co's.,  five-story  wholesale 
store,  recommend  that  a  reduction  of  10 
cents  in  the  rate  be  made  on  buildings  and 
contents,  when  they  are  placed  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters. 

— During  the  past  month  our  friend  W.  J. 
Stoddart,  of  the  Underwriters'  Agency,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  handsome  four-bladed 
ivory -handled  pocket  knife  from  the  head 
ofl[ice  of  his  Agency.  The  Underwriters' 
Agency  belongs  to  the  National  Board,  yet 
it  is  whispered  around  among  our  Under- 
writers that  the  knife  was  sent  out  for  Mr. 
Stoddart  to  use  in  cutting  rates.  "We  cannot 
think  this  is  true,  however. 

— A  conflict  of  authority,  involving  some 
knotty  legal  questions,  has  arisen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Central  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany case.  It  will  he  remembered  that 
some  time  since  the  company  was  suspend- 
ed and  turned  over  to  A.  Wilson  Norris, 
Esq.,  as  Keceiver.  The  company  closed  up 
their  splendid  office,  at  No.  310  Chestnut 
Street,  owing  the  landlord,  it  is  stated, 
$1,500  for  rent  over  due.  Finding  no 
settlement  being  made  of  the  company's 
affairs,  the  landlord,  Mr.  Gihon,  obtained 
judgment,  and  the  Sheriff  proceeded  to  take 


possession  of  the  company's  eflfects,  in- 
cluding office  furniture,  fixtures,  safes,  «&c. 
At  this  juncture  Keceiver  Norris  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  disputed  the  authority  of 
the  Sheriff,  and,  as  the  former  gentleman 
is  a  lawyer,  and  supposed  to  know  what  the 
law  provides  in  the  premises,  a  lively 
contest  will  probably  ensue  between  the 
Court's  Receiver  and  the  Sheriff.  At  any 
rate,  the  landlord  will  fare  the  same,  no 
matter  who  wields  authority,  as  his  rent 
claim  takes  precedence  of  all  others. — Phila- 
delphia Sunday  Transcript. 

— During  the,  week  past  we  were  honored 
with  a  call  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Week,  of  Eureka, 
Cal.  Mr.  W.  was  the  second  subscriber 
to  the  Coast  Eeview,  commencing  with 
the  first  issue,  and  continues  to  take  it,  feel- 
ing that  to  be  an  Insurance  representative^ 
without  the  Review,  would  be  one  of  the 
impossibilities.  Mr.  Week  represents  the 
Imperial,  Fireman's  Fund,  and  Hartford 
Insurance  Companies,  and  is  a  live  man, 
getting  his  share  of  good  business  in  Hum- 
boldt County. 

— The  Insurance  Advocate  of  Richmond, 
comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress,  somewhat  im- 
proved in  appearance  and  much  improved  as 
to  contents.  Brother  Gretter  says  he  will 
endeavor  to  make  his  journal  more  worthy 
of  the  liberal  support  it  is  receiving,  but 
does  not  claim  that  the  Advocate  is  ^^par 
excellence,  the  insurance  journal  of  the 
world,"  but  does  think  he  is  in  a  position 
to  do  much  good  in  the  business  of  under- 
writing. You  are  correct,  and  the  Advo- 
cate should  be  made  a  welcome  visitor  to 
every  Insurance  office  in  the  south. 

—Of  insurance  journals  the  Chronicle  of 
October  15th,  says:  Insurance  journalism 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The 
Philadelphia  Underwriter  has  changed  its 
skin,  and  now  the  Northwestern  Revieio  and 
the  Investigator  are  about  to  change  their 
spots.  The  former  is  hereafter  to  be  "  pub- 
lished jointly  from  Philadelphia  and  Chi- 
cago," under  the  name  of  the  United  States 
Review — advertisements  from  the  Eastern, 
Middle  and  Southern  States  hereafter  to  be 
welcome.     The  Investigator  will  be  moved 
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to  New  York,  probably  in  the  Pullman  car 
■which  the  Cape  May  Convention  chartered 
and  did  not  use.  The  Agent  and  Policy  Holder 
has  slumped  out  of  existence;  the  Neiu  En- 
gland Gazette  has  stopped  stealing  leaders  ; 
the  Advocate  comes  out  bright  and  fresh  in 
a  new  dress  (has  it  been  ruined?)  ;  and  the 
Insurance  Press  begins  to  denounce  black- 
mail. 

Meantime,  the  earth  revolves  as  usual  ; 
and  the  fixed  stars  in  the  insurance  firma- 
ment shine  as  brightly  and  steadily  as  ever. 

— J.  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Falkner, 
Bell  &  Co.,  managers  of  the  Imperial  and 
Queen  Insurance  Companies  in  this  city, 
has  just  returned  from  a  three  months  visit 
to  England.  Mr.  J.  made  the  trip  not 
on  business  but  for  the  purpose  of  a  little 
recreation,  having  been  closely  confined  to 
business  for  the  past  seven  years.  As  a 
pleasure  trip  he  reports  it  a  successful  one, 
and  returns  much  improved  and  ready  for 
business  again. 

Messrs.  Ealkner,  Bell  &  Co.  represent 
the  Imperial  and  Queen  Fire  Co's,  and  the 
Union  and  Maritime  Marine  Co's,  all  first- 
class. 

— The  Piedmont  and  Arlington  Life  In- 
surance Company,  of  Kichmond,  Va.,  is 
preparing  to  move  into  their  new  apartments 
on  the  corner  of  9th  and  Main  streets,  and 
•will  add  to  the  building  three  more  stories, 
making  it  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings 
in  the  South.  The  progress  of  this  company 
has  been  remarkable,  having  issued  over 
20,000  policies  since  its  organization  and 
paid  $1,500,000  to  the  widows  and  orphans 
in  the  North  and  South,  $500,000  of  which 
was  paid  to  parties  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
A  stronger  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the 
company  at  home  is  not  required. 

— The  only  apology  we  can  offer  our  read- 
ers for  the  late  appearance  of  The  Index 
for  September,  is  the  large  edition  we  have 
to  pnnt,  and  the  demand  made  upon  our 
advertising  columns.  We  always  intend  to 
have  The  Index  ready  for  mailing  upon  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  but  for  the  last  few 
months  our  editions  have  been  so  largo  that 
we  have   been  compelled  to   "lap  over." 


We  always  aim  to  be  prompt,  but  -when 
subscribers  come  pouring  in  by  the  hundred, 
and  orders  from  companies  and  agents  by 
the  thousand,  we  not  only  have  to  exercise 
patience,  but  are  compelled  to  ask  the  same 
from  our  friends.  In  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, our  facilities  will  be  such  that  an 
edition  of  40,000  will  cause  no  more  delay 
than    an    edition    of    12,000    does   now. 

— The  Index. 
The  only  apology  we  can  offer  our 
readers  for  the  late  appearance  of  the  Coast 
Review  for  November,  is  the  large  edition 
we  have  to  print,  and  the  demand  made 
upon  our  advertising  columns.  We  always 
intend  to  have  the  Coast  Eeview  ready 
for  mailing  upon  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
but  for  the  last  few  months  our  editions 
have  been  so  large  that  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  "lap  under."  We  always  aim  to 
be  prompt,  but  when  subscribers  come 
pouring  in  by  the  hundred,  and  orders  from 
companies  and  agents  by  the  thousand,  we 
not  only  have  to  exercise  patience,  but  are 
compelled  to  ask  the  same  from  our  friends. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  our  facilities  will 
be  such  that  an  edition  of  400,000  will  cause 
no  more  delay  than  an  edition  of  120,000 
does  now. 

— The  New  York  Fire  Marshal's  quarterly 
report  ending  September  30th,  contains  the 
following  interesting  items: 

There  were  during  the  quarter  377  fires, 
involving  a  loss  of  $159,235  on  property  in- 
sured to  the  amount  of  $1,198,660.  Loss  on 
buildings,  $45,090;  insurance  on  the  same, 
$648,200.  Loss  on  stock,  $114,145;  insur- 
ance on  the  same,  $550,460.  The  total 
amount  of  uninsured  loss  was  $26,015,  of 
which  $12,675  was  on  stock.  The  number 
of  fires  by  which  there  was  a  loss  less  than 
$100  was  305. 

The  average  loss  per  fire,  during  the  quar- 
ter ending  Sept.  30,  was  $422.37.  During 
the  same  time  last  year  the  loss  averaged 
$1,193.66. 

There  were  10.28  per  cent,  less  fires  and 
156.37  per  cent,  more  loss  during  the  quar- 
ter ending  Sept.  30th,  1873,  than  during  the 
quarter  ending  Sept.  30th,  1874. 

The  number  of  fires  caused  by  carel-essnesa 
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of  occupants  and  employees,  "with  matches 
candles,  lamps,  pipes  and  cigars  is  105; 
children  playing  with  matches,  18  ;  foul 
chimneys,  55;  fireworks,  42;  kerosene  lamps, 
20;  malicious  mischief,  14;  stoves  and  ranges, 
10;  rats  gnawing  matches,  2;  spontaneous 
combustion  of  oily  rags  and  jute,  6;  leaks 
in  gas  pipes,  10;  window  curtains  coming  in 
contact  with  gaslight,  10;  friction  of  ma- 
chinery, 4';  lightning,  1;  incendiaries,  6. 

Four  persons  have  been  indicted,  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  the  crime  of  arson 
during  the  quarter. 

— Fire-Marshal  Sheldon  reports  that  during 
the  month  of  September  there  were  89  fires 
in  this  city,  involving  a  loss  of  §66,750,  on 
which  there  was  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
§364,900. 

Loss.       Insurance. 

On  buildings $  8,0a5         8122,000 

On  stock 58,605  242,^00 

The  amount  of  uninsured  loss  was  §2,250, 
of  which  §2,005  was  on  stock.      The  causes 
of  the  several  fires  were  as  follows  : 
Accidental,  specific  cause  not  ascertained. ...  1 

Carklessnkss 29 

Children  playing  with  matches 6 

Defective  furnace 1 

Fly  net  taking  fire  from  gaslight 1 

Foul  chimneys 16 

Grease  boiling  overon  stove 2 

Heat  from  boiler 2 

Heat  from  furnace 2 

Incendiary 1 

Kerosene  oil  lamp,  vapor  from,  igniting 1 

"  "       "      explosion 3 

"  "       "      upsetting 1 

Leak  in  gas  pipes,  escaped  gas  igniting 4 

Malicious  mischief 2 

Not  yet  ascertained 2 

Overheated  stove-pipes 2 

"  stove 1 

"  journal 1 

Sparks  from  chimneys 4 

Spontaneous  combustion  of  oily  jute 1 

Tar  boiling  over 3 

Window  curtains  taking  fire  from  gaslight...  3 

Total 89 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  fires,  loss  and  insurance  for  Sept. , 
1873,  and  the  same  month  in  1874  : 

1873. 

Fires 81 

Loss 8  58,585 

Insurance 431,450 

During  September  there  were  18  '<  spe- 
cials" burned  in  this  city. — Chronicle^  N.Y. 


1874. 
89 
6  66,750 
364,900 


— A  fire  at  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  Oct.  18th, 
destroyed  a  stock  of  goods  belonging  to 
Morris  Meuson.     Insured  for  §30,000. 

— Dispatches  of  October  29th,  state  that  a 
fire  at  Greencastle,  Indiana,  destroyed  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  §350,000,  and  that 
Greencastle  has  no  fire  department.  How 
about  insurance  rates  there  ?  Has  Green- 
castle a  Local  Board  of  Underwriters?  and 
why  has  it  not  a  Fire  Department? 

— John  F.  Collins,  Esq.,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Republic  Life  Insurance  Company, 
has  connected  himself  with  the  Knicker- 
bocker Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York.  "We  are  not  personally  acquainted 
with  Mr.  C,  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
what  we  see  in  our  exchanges,  he  is  the  man 
for  the  position,  and  with  the  united  eflforts 
of  Messrs,  Collins  &  Nichols,  we  predict  a 
bright  future  for  the  old  Knickerbocker. 

— A  convention  of  the  humorous  paragraph- 
ists  of  the  country  is  talked  of,  each 
delegate,  of  course,  to  nominate  and  elect 
himself.  What  a  crowd  there  will  be!  The 
New  York  Commercial  puts  in  a  claim  to  be 
of  the  party  by  begging  to  suggest  either  the 
Bay  of  Fun-dy  or  Laugh-a-yette  as  a  prop- 
er point  for  the  meeting.  And  why  not  call 
the  assembled  wits  the  National  Board  of 
Fun -der- writers. — American  Newspajjer  Re- 
porter. 

— The  Guyandotte  Insurance  Company  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  comes  to  the  front  as 
an  applicant  for  patronage  and  says : — 

This  company  being  fully  organized  is 
ready  to  receive  applications  for  insurance 
on  desirable  property  at  full  rates;  accom- 
panying which,  is  the  following  statement 
of  the  company's  financial  condition  Sep- 
tember 25th,  1874: 

Cash  capital,  paid  up, 8100,000 

ASSETS. 

Loans  on  bonds  and  mortgages S50,000 

Call  loans 22.500 

Bills  receivable 25,000 

Cash  on  hand 2,500 

Total  assets, S100,000 

Liabilities,  nothing. 

(Signed,)  W.  P.  Titus,  Secretary. 

A  more  transparent  piece  of  ridiculous 
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assumption  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a 
day.  Aside  from  the  hollowness  of  such 
pretense,  the  name  selected  is  not  one  of  good 
omen.  Guyandotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanpvwha,  was  to  be  the  great  city  of  the 
Ohio  Eiver;  it  has  never  risen  to  the  dimen- 
sions   of  a  y\\\&g&.-T- Baltimore  Underwriter. 


— Whenever  it  is  announced  that  the  Illi- 
nois department  has  examined  and  ap- 
proved a  company,  look  out  for  an  impair- 
ment of  capital  at  least — and,  generally, 
for  a  speedy  winding  up  of  that  company. — 
Chronicle. 

Board  Companies. 


We  are  under  obligations  to  Thomas  H. 
Montgomery,  general  agent  National  Board 
of  Underwriters,  for  the  following  list  of 
companies  represented  in  the  National 
Board.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
a  large  number  of  companies,  local  in  their 
operations,  are  members  of  the  various  local 
board  organizations,  and  active  supporters 
of  Board  rules  and  rates,  though  they  are 
not  directly  members  of,  and  contributors  to, 
the  central  organization. 

One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Nation- 
al Board,  requires  the  agents  of  Board  Com- 
panies to  become  members  of  the  local  board 
for  those  companies,  not  only,  but  for  all 
other  companies  represented  by  them. 

The  list  gives  the  assets,  December  31st, 
1873: 

ALABAMA. 

Mobile  Fire  Dept.,  Mobile $153,877 

CALIFORNIA. 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco $.582,362 

Union,  San  Francisco 981,614 

CONNECTICUT. 

^tna,  Hartford '. 85,845,802 

Connecticut,  Hartford 765,234 

Fairfield,  South  Norwalk 312,325 

Hartford,  Hartford 2,418,707 

Moriden.  Meriden 300,474 

National,  Hartford 831,850 

Orient,  Hartford 659,277 

Peoples,  Middletown 287,926 

Phoenix,  Hartford 1,652,364 

Security,  New  Haven 208,766 

GKORGIA. 

Georgia  Home,  Columbus 6500,000 

INDIANA. 

Franklin,  Indianapolis $327,611 


UAINE. 

Bangor,  Bangor 8315,118 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Eliot,  Boston 8278,279 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 272,190 

First  National,  Worcester 196,484 

Manufacturers,  Boston 899,699 

Neptune,                 "      481,218 

North  American,  "     291,782 

Shoe  &  Leather,    "      387,976 

Springfield  F.  &  M.,  Springfield 1,067,134 

Washington,  Boston 578,421 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit,  F.  &  M.,  Detroit «3'20,950 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul  F.  &M.,  St.  Paul 8729,174 

MISSOURI. 

American  Central,  St.  Louis 8634,855 

Merchants,  St.  Joseph 249,371 

St.  Joseph,  St.  Joseph 372,469 

NEW  YORK. 

Adriatic,  New  York 8289.276 

Albany,  Albany, 343,777 

American,  New  York 1,012,504 

Atlantic,  Brooklyn 372,844 

Black  River,  Watertown 30i»,740 

Brewers  and  Maltsters,  N.  Y 293,577 

Citizens,  New  York 735,149 

Continental,  New  York 2,255,937 

Commerce,  Albany 370,609 

Commerce,  New  York 268,084 

Commercial,.       "         345,187 

Columbia,  "  401,773 

Exchange,  '*  328,480 

German-American,  N.  Y 1,672,363 

Germania,  Now  York 1.2-')0,102 

Glens  Falls,  Glens  Falls 630,805 

Guardian,  New  York 279,579 

Hanover,  "  1,085,338 

Hoffman,  "  345,546 

Homo,  "  4,852,698 

Howard,  "  695,500 

Irving,  "  280,889 

Importers  and  Traders,  N.  Y 207,363 

Lamar,  Now  York 299,240 

Lenox.  "  239,260 

Manhattan,  "  586,451 

Mechanics  and  Traders,  N.  Y 604,278 

Mercantile,  New   York 267,446 

National,  New  York 322,096 

New  York  and  Yonkors.  N.  Y 270,028 

New  York  Fire,  New  I'ork 452,765 

Niagara,  New  York l,301,2il 

Oswego  and  Onondaga,  Phenix 250,028 

Phenix,  Brooklyn 2,008,947 

Republic,  New  York 637,031 

Resolute.  "        277,502 

Safeguard,        "        314,066 

Standard,         "        336,,377 

Star,  " 361,696 

Tradesmens,     "        328,578 
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OHIO. 

Home,  Columbus $517,709 

Sun,  Cleveland 347,228 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Armenia,  Pittsburgh 8327,643 

Columbia,  Columbia 24(5,437 

Franklin,  Philadelphia 3,200,719 

Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A..  Philadelphia 3,287,832 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 1,38(3,749 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Atlantic,  Providence $231,348 

City,                   "           182,320 

Equitable,        "           293,925 

Merchants,       "           346,127 

Newport,          "           2f)2,132 

Narrangansett,  Providence 373,566 

Providence-Washington,  Providence 261,664 

Roger  Williams,  Providence 301,435 

Tennessee. 

Equitable,  Nashville 8275,843 

Mississippi  Valley,  Memphis 386,596 

Virginia. 
Virginia  F.  and  M.,  Richmond 8358,313 

Wisconsin. 

Brewers,  Milwaukee 8486,329 

Northwestern  National,  Milwaukee 524,097 

Foreign,  t 

Commercial  Union,  London 8451,750 

French  Corporation,  Paris 100,000 

Hamburg-Bremen,  Hamburg 273,600 

Imperial,  London 731,006 

Lancashire,  Manchester 344,500 

Liv.  and  Lon.  and  Globe,  Liverpool 2,897,604 

London  Assurance,  London 561,138 

N.  British  and  Mer.,  Edinburg 1,286,399 

Queen,  Liverpool 846,700 

Royal,  Liverpool 1,423,834 

Scottish  Commercial,  Glasgow 291,250 

Total  assets,  represented  by  105  compa- 
nies  875,407,338 


Fire  Insurance  in  Minnesota. 


We  give  below  the  business  of  Fire  In- 
surance in  Minnesota,  for  the  year  1873,  as 
shown  by  the  Commissioner's  Eeport : 


Total  pre- 
Companies.  miums 

received. 

.ffitna 859,803.03 

Amazon 6,179.22 

American  Central 27,863.36 

Armenia 850.56 

Atlantic  and  Pacific 495.30 

Atlas 2,842.52 

Black  River 4,236.26 

Brewers 3,558.30 


Losses 
paid. 

820,147.18 
11,531.02 
10,743.18 


2,500.00 


Citizens',  St.  Louis 3,209.65 

Clay  Fire  and  Marine 1,320.13 

Connecticut  Fire 5,861.99 

Continental 65,924.05 

Fire  Association  of  Phil'a...  12,839.04 

Fireman's  Fund 5,937.37 

Franklin,  Pennsylvania 27,536.72 

Qermania  Fire 14,859.48 

German  American 14,883.69 

Girard 2,781.03 

Globe,  Chicago 4,160.73 

Hanover  Fire 14,859.48 

Hartford  Fire 49,605.10 

Home,  New  York 53,257.81 

Home,  Ohio 10,340,31 

Howard I(i6.80 

Ins.  Co.   of  North  America  35,030.91 

Manhattan ; 7,060.53 

Mechanics'  and  Traders 1,591.83 

Mercantile  Mutual 18,053.53 

National  Fire,  Connecticut  13,657.90 

Niagara  Fire 14,859.48 

Northwestern  National 22,267.65 

Orient  Fire 9,574.34 

Orient  Mutual 4,590.82 

Pacific  Mutual 12,541.42 

Phenix,  New  York 2il,950.87 

Phoenix,  Connecticut 47,373.26 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine 12,774.66 

St.  Joseph  Fire  and  Marine    7,489.98 
Springfield  Fire  and  Marine    7,100.89 

Traders 8,674.49 

Westchester 1,354.62 


332.09 

25.284.12 

2,458.33 

2,510.00 

3,742.46 

9,822.36 

2,695.64 

1,942.50 

.300.00 

9,822.00 

7,522.30 

22,785.33 

2,760.14 


7,969.92 


16,812.14 

3,639.30 

9,822.56 

13,474.91 

4,025.60 

19,279.25 

28.086.51 

23,128.39 

14,681.26 

61,861.73 

3,.500.00 

698.17 


Total 8748,399.11     8343,869.39 


Commercial  Union 88,103.90 

Imperial  Fire 15,152.64 

Lancashire  Fire 3,867.08 

Liverpool  &.  London  &  G 18,950.37 

London    Assurance   Corp'n    6,196.14 
North  British  &  Mercantile  24,758.64 

Queen 7,483.28 

Royal 12,404.10 

Scottish  Commercial 1,428.38 


$1,385.00 
17,640.23 


10,040.44 


4,979.65 
762.35 
110.95 


Total 898,344.53        834,918.62 


Grand  Total 8846,743.64      8378,788.01 

Note. — The  premium  receipts  of  the 
Republic  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
which  is  not  in  the  State  this  year,  were 
§14,859.48.  Adding  to  this  the  estimated 
receipts  of  the  three  other  companies  not 
reporting,  viz:  the  People's  and  Citizens', 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  New  Orleans 
Mutual,  of  New  Orleans,  the  amount  of 
unreported  premium  receipts  would  reach, 
at  least,  the  sum  of  ^20,000,  which  amount 
should  be  added  to  the  grand  total  of 
premium  receipts  above  given. 
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Life  Insurance  in  Minnesota. 


The  following  is  an  official  exhibit  of  the 
business  done  in  Minnesota,  during  1873,  by 
the  life  insurance  companies  authorized  to 
do  business  there: 

n„ „„:„„      No.  Pol.  Amount  Premiums 

Companies,      igg^ed.  Insured."  Collected. 

^tna 29  85:3,900  $28,133.34 

Covenant  Mutual 51  73,500  3,.>44.80 

Charter  Oak 117  155,290  21,766.77 

Connecticut  Mutual...    31  66,942  13,007.42 

Continental,  Hartford.    51  80..500  2,296.14 

Continental,  N.  Y 147  164,983  12,648.96 

Chicago 318  415,475  5,288.17 

Equitable 47  193,500  16,673.77 

Globe  Mutual 25  26,633  1,746.00 

Germania 34  62,642  16,069.20 

Home 70  82,000  4,030.19 

Mound  City 63  95.500  1,409.88 

Merchants' 53  62,000  1,455.00 

Massachusetts  Mutual    11  31,.500  13,199.28 

Mutual  Benefit 43  91,600  17,111.21 

MutualLife.NewYork  271  590,075  52,771.12 

Minnesota  Mutual 431  411,441  31.959.24 

National 181  329,517  9,4.54.68 

New  York 72  170,000  19,127.11 

Northwestern  Mutual.  272  468,9.53  96,484,75 

New  England  Mutual.    40  138,.500  29,049.49 

Phcenix  Mutual 134  293,486  22,.54o.54 

Security 34  81,200  4,381.20 

Travelers 23  36,985  4,078.42 

Teutonia 69  51,000  1,706.66 

Union  Mutual 26  47,500  2,401.33 

Universal 6  27,000  5,777.41 

Totals 2.649  84,301,572  8439.117.06 


Life  Insurance  in  Rhode  Island. 


The  following  table,  from  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  Ehode  Island  insurance  com- 
missioner, shows  the  business  transacted  in 
that  state  during  1873  by  the  life  insurance 
companies  authorized  to  do  business  there  : 

Poll-  Premi-    Losses 

Companies.            cies  ums       Incurr- 

Issued.  Received,    ed. 

^tna,    Hartford 73  845.142.94    821,270 

American  Popular,  N.  Y..       6  717.98     ... 

Berkshire,Pitt8field,Mass 3.749.54     

Charter  Oak,  Hartford. 

Conn 26      38,795.57      

Conn.  General,  Hartford 4,155.16     

Conn.  Mutual,  Hartford...     18  140,413.52     21,600 

Continental  N.  Y 5       8,283.56     

Equitable,  New  York 57  39,330.70       1,000 


Hartford  Life  and  An- 
nuity, Hartford 

Home,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Knickerbocker,  N.  Y 

Manhattan,  New  York 

Massachusetts  Mutual, 
Springfield 

Merchants',  New  York 

Mutual  Benefit,  Newark, 
N.  J 

Mutual  Life,  N.  Y 

National,  Montpelier,  Vt.. 

National,  Wash'on.'D.  C 

New  York,  New  York 

Now  England,  Boston, 

Mass 

North  America,  N.  Y 

Phcenix,  Hartford,  Conn... 

Republic,  Chicago,  111 

State,  Worcester,  Mass 

Travelers', Hartford, Conn. 
Union  Mut,  Augusta,Me.. 

United  States,  N.  Y 

Washington,  N.  Y 


4  3,08:3.84 

7  12,831.31 

7     

20  277.72 

7  9,991,04 

35  976.43 


44 

247 
34 


39 
199 
468 
5 
22 
38 
3 


42,003.87 

299,474.77 

5,010.95 

2,192.19 

915.52 

15,494.47 
32,454.90 
44,595.71 
45,377.03 
6,032.71 
7,887.22 
4,354.66 


38,000 

5,000 
3,008 

5,000 


1,000 
5,200 
1,000 
1,000 


6      21,581.16 


Totals 1.370  8835.124.47  8103,007 


Life  Insurance  in  Missouri. 

The  following  table,  from  the  official  re- 
port, shows  the  business  done  in  Missouri 
during  1873,  by  the  life  insurance  companies 
authorized  to  do  business  there. 

MISSOURI  COMPANIES. 


Premiums     Losses 
Received.       Paid. 

S129,211,14    866.307.43 


Companies. 

Covenant  Mutual, St.  Louis 
DeSoto  Mutual,  St.  Louis.. 
German  Mutual,  St.  Louis. 
Life  Association,  St.  Louis 

Mound  City,  St.  Louis 

Missouri  Mutual  St.  Louis 

St,  Louis  Mutual,  St.  Louis       

Totals 8-576,441.61    8271,210.33 


49,-352.76  29,578.90 
368,276.37  160,824.00 
29,601.34      14,500.00 


COMPANIES  OF  OTHER  STATES. 

848,924.73 

11.70 

82,651.11 

10,429.13 

17,333.08 

120,534.23 


iEtna,  Hartford 

Alliance  Mutual,  Kansas.. 
American,  Philadelphia... 
Atlantic  Mut.,Albany.  NY 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Charter  Oak,  Hartford 

Conn.  Mutual,  Hartford.... 

Continental,  New  York 

Equitable,  New  York 

Germania,  New  York 

Globe  Mutual,  New  York. 

John  Hancock  Mutual 

Knickerbocker.  New  York 
Manhattan,  New  York..... 


126.441,29 
44,724.61 
58,066.40 
8,721,29 

85.337.94 


812,713.57 

50,557.80 
12,650.00 
2,800.00 
42,475.00 
61,tXI0.00 

36,500.00 
27,310.72 
21,230.00 
1,083.00 
6,500.00 
21,575.00 
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Mass.  Mutual,  Springfield 

Merchants',  New  York 

Metropolitan,  Now  York- 
Missouri  Valley,  Kansas.. 
Mutual  Benefit,  Newark... 
Mutual  Life,  New  York... 

National  Life  of  U.  S 

New  England  Mutual 

New  York,  New  York 

North  America,  NowYork 
Northwestern  Mut.,  Wis.. 
Penn.  Mut.,  Philadelphia,. 
Phoenix  Mutual,  Hartford. 
Piedmont  &  Arlington,  Va 

Protection,  Chicago 

Republic,  Chicago 

Safety  Deposit,  Chicago 

Security  Life  &  Annuity... 

Teutonia,  Chicago 

Trayeler.s,  Hartford 

Union  Central,  Cincinnati 

Union  Mutual,  Boston 

Universal,  New  York 

United  States,  New  York. 
Washington,  New  York... 
Western  New  York 


31,739.67      11,500,00 
662.09      


37.625.1.3      

184,!i75.02  62,825.00 

228,im2.27  100,860.00 

9,271.55      


112.639.69 
12,661.91 

110,592.59 
48,225.68 

20.128.97 
1,734.00 
19,.388.14 

129,374.27 

8,093.54 

2.5,649.11 

1,668.67 

17,781..57 

13,933.67 

15,847,80 

8,911.51 

2,316,31 


43,410.00 
25.000.00 
16,000.00 
6,375.00 
6,000.00 
1,000.00 

4,000,00 

35,326.00 
4,000.00 
5,801.53 

3,600.00 

6,715.89 

11,000.00 

5,000.00 


Totals 31,645,358.67  8645,407.71 


Fire  Insurance  in  Rhode  Island. 


The  following  table,  from  the  report  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Commissioner,  shows  the 
business  done  in  that  State  during  1873,  by 
the  fire  insurance  companies  authorized  to 
do  business  there: 

Name  and  Location.       Premiums  Losses 

Received.  Paid. 

JEtna,  Hartford,  Conn $4,26;3,968.35  82,800,334.92 

JEtna,  New  York 173,080.29  134,200.97 

Alemannia,  Cleveland.O.     250,1.57.47  180,217.63 

Allemania,Pittsburgh,Pa     344,>50.97  108,069.64 

Amazon,  Cincinnati,  0 394,580.57  375.596.52 

American,  Phil'a.  Pa 373,643.19  460,948.16 

American  Cen.  St.Louis...     551,662.80  296,607.22 

Atlantic,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     310,673.77  170,-338.82 

Atlantic  &  PacificChicago     193,007.09  11,848.61 

Atlas,  Hartford,  Conn 164,767.09  8,.534.72 

Bangor,  Bangor,  Me 62,408.29  107,018.32 

Black  River,  Watortown,     198,757.04  183.282.65 
Brewers'  Ins.  Co.  of  Am., 

Milwaukee 436,782.61  240,772.49 

Capital  City,Albany,N.Y.       32,592,02  9.230.78 

Citizens',  Newark,  N.  J...     215.773.28  103,333.97 

Citizens',  New  York 3.58,321.10  228,066.10 

Citizens',  St.  Louis,  Mo....     113,455.02  25,355,73 

Columbia,  New  York 166,946.29  159,825.17 

Commerce.  Albany,  N.  Y.     195,760.40  154,982.57 

Commercial,  New  York...     210,318.01  132,103.67 

Connecticut,  Hartford 321.527.94  182,614,04 

Continental,  New  York...  1,633,904.35  977,840.61 

Dwellinfi-House,  Boston...      59,410.90  50.86 


Equitable,Nashville,Tenn  89,861.62  39,715.53 

Exchange.  New  York 215,604.73  127,718.73 

Fairfield     County,    South 

Norwalk,  Conn 167,212.15  149,461.21 

Fame,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  106,548.05  57,698.12 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 73,.551.56  14,486.71 

Fire  Association,  Phil'a...  808,365.77  135,840.61 

Firemen's  Fund,  S.  F 468,462..50  317,409.55 

First  National,  Worcester  121,721.96  85,942,01 

Franklin,  Indianapolis 107,030.72  17,869.32 

Franklin,  Philadelphia....  1,347,488.59  l,165,.5;i3.54 

German,  Erie,  Pa 388,363.20  249,94.5.82 

German-American.  N.  Y.  886,477.09  422,498.07 

Germania,  New  York 784,046.53  534,863.87 

Globe,  Chicago,  111 285,6.52.36  64.470.56 

Gloucester.Gloucester 57,8.58.44  20,412.15 

Guardian,  New  York 103,478.64  131,803.69 

Hanover,  Now  Yx)rk 777,583.52  451,253.79 

Hartford,  Hartford.Conn.  2,217,.530..53  1,207.348.34 

Hoffman,  New  York 279,431.16  218,119.14 

Home,  New  York 3,100,805.59  1,889,144..56 

Howard,  New  York 247,775.20  73,476.74 

Humboldt,  Newark,  N.  J.  182,815.26  70,446.06 
Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Philadelphia 1,844,251.72  1,425,070.45 

Ins.  Co.  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia...  95,6.55.35  153,987.16 

Lamar,  New  York 159,-5lj5.06  111,006..51 

Lorillard,  New  York 197,652.83  98.461.87 

Manhattan,  New  York 590,910.17  339,648.88 

Merchants',  Newark 360,298.89  94,451.75 

Meridon,  Meriden,  Conn..  133,728,33  70,701.64 
Mississippi  Valley,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn 180,447.78  fl6,.565.48 

National,  Hartford,  Conn.  412,377.90  215,808.98 

National,  Philadalphia 450,765.90  175,361.93 

New  Hampshire,  Machas- 

ter,  N.H 106,054..52  42,.592.49 

NewYork&Yonkers,N.Y.  120,688.37  115,348.53 

Niagara,  New  York 762,826.12  501,183.79 

Orient,  Hartford,  Conn 418,737.36  246,325.74 

Penn,  Philadelphia,  Pa...  361,881.90  136,568.19 

Pennsylvania,  Phil'a  Pa...  727,271.54  518,312.78 

People's,  Newark,  N.  J...  235,96.5.99  97,394.90 

People's,  Trenton,   N.  J...  117,-564.07  34,3.57.22 

Phonix,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y...  1,261,737.63  7-51,805.86 

Phoenix,  Hartford,  Conn...  1,-531,214.72  883.402.94 

Phoenix,  St.  Louis,  Mo 37,600.33  10,1.57.77 

Republic,  New  York 4-58,529.39  418,953.24 

Rochester  Gorman, 

Rochester,  N.  Y 71,897.40  15,825.66 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York...  165,900.45  116,696.77 

St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn...  443,6.51.08  253,.544.41 

Security,NewHaven,Conn  67,12-5.15  16,609.11 

Springfield,Springf,Mas3..  653,009.12  473,459.55 

Standard,  New   York 163,894.46  229,431.99 

Star,  New  York 234,.305.24  159,7.54.61 

Traders',  Chicago,  111 277,314.44  109,229.07 

Watertown,  Wat'n,  N.  Y..  327,490.99  105,296.04 
Westchester,  New 

Rochelle,  N,  Y 686,392.81  463,519.85 

Williamsburgh  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 560,394.16  342,246.90 

Workingman's,  New 

Orleans,  La 3,466.14  1,472.29 

Totals., 838,094,471.23823,331,116.74 
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Fire  Insurance  in  Missouri 

The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Missouri  shows 
the  fire  business  of  that  State,  for  1873,  as 
follows  : 


Name  of  Company.         ""ZlVelt 

Adriatic  Fire,  X.  Y 84,001 

^tna,  Conn 80,740 

Agricultural,  N.  Y 11,367 

Alemannia  Fire,  0 Xotst'ted. 

Alemannia  Fire,  Penn 34,S!32 

Amazon,  0 23,4!;t9 

American,  Ills _  88,254 

American  Fire,   Penn 10,927 

American  Mutual,  N.  J 2,944 

Armenia,  Penn 4,430 

Atlas,  Conn 6,062 

Atlas,  La 6,568 

Atlantic,  X.Y „  3,102 

Atlantic  Fire  and  Marine,  R.  I.  813 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,  III -  3,356 

Aurora  Fire  and  Marine,  0 17,257 

Ben  Franklin,  l^enn  , 729 

Black  River.  N.  Y 7,2:^ 

Brewers'  Fire,  Wis 14,985 

Brewers'  and  Malsters',2s.  Y...  2,010 

Buffalo  Gorman,  X,  Y 3,670 

Citizens',  X.  J 16,070 

Citizens',  X.  Y „  4,525 

City,  Penn 772 

Clay  Fire  and  Marine,  Ky „  22,674 

Commerce,  X.  Y 

Connecticut  Fire,  Conn 7,347 

Continental,  X.  Y 68,213 

Equitable  Fire,  Tenn 3,116 

Equitable  Fire  k  Marine,  R.  I.  772 

Exchange  Fire,  X.  Y 2,916 

Fairfield  County  Fire,  Conn..._  3,846 

Fame,  Penn 2,022 

Faneuil  Hall,  Mass 1,843 

Farmers',  Merchants'  and  Man- 

ufacturers' Fire,  0 2,938 

Fire  Association,  Penn 22,362 

Firemens',  0 1,079 

Fireman's  Fund,  Cal „  10,609 

Franklin,  Ind 3,982 

Franklin,  \V.  Va 10,486 


Losses 
paid. 

-   82,733 

45,712 

629 

Xotst'd 
10,127 
18,000 
34,658 
14,770 


Franklin  Fire,  Penn 34,354 

German,  111 6,115 

German,  Penn 28,333 

German  American,  X.  Y 22,439 

Germania  Fire,  X.  Y 54,954 

Germania  Fire  and  Marine,  0...  5,726 

Girard  Fire  and  Marine,  Penn.  10,686 

Glen's  Falls,  X.  Y 3.838 

Globe,  Ills 11,886 

Hartford  Fire,  Conn _  46,519 

Eibernia,  0 11,799 

Hoffman  Fire,  N.  Y 6,179 

Home.  X.  Y 71,713 


3,426 

2-27 
753 


10,952 

16,849 
9,125 
2,:362 
5,978 
8,765 
2,341 

9,4-27 


6,606 

49,084 

3,7.53 


5,243 
a.718 

289 


3,:i79 

375 

5,537 

487 

33 

8,291 

6,767 

9,711 

15,766 

25,896 

1,470 

3,988 

5,514 

300 

21.274 

10,330 


43,059 


Home,  0 9.-343 

Howard,  X.  Y 5.085 

Humboldt,  X.  J 22,-330 

Insurance  Company  of  Xorth 

America,  Penn 51,424 

Kansas,  Kas 7,-581 

Kenton,  Ky 1,173 

Lorillard,  X.  Y 4,-342 

Manhattan  Fire,  X.  Y 6,310 

Mercantile  Mutual,  X.  Y 18,462 

Merchants',  R.  I -  1,213 

Meriden  Fire,  Conn 2,681 

Millville  Mutual  Marino  and 

Fire,  X.  J 13,342 

Mississippi  Valley.  Tenn 13,493 

Merchants',  X.  J 28.173 

Xational.  Penn 5-53 

Xational  Fire,  Conn 18,064 

Xational    Fire    and     Marine, 

Penn 18,441 

Xew  Orleans  Mutual,  La 9,4i)5 

Xewport  Fire  and  Marine,  R.  I.  762 

Xorth- Western  Xational,  Wis..  3,038 

Old  Dominion,  Va 10,476 

Orient,  Conn 7,522 

Pacific  Mutual,  X.  Y 3.381 

Penn  Fire,  Penn 18,225 

Pennsylvania  Fire,  Penn 17,0ii3 

People's,  Tenn 5,720 

People's,  X.  J 28,221 

People's  Fire,  N.  J 2,208 

Phcenix,  X.  Y 29,023 

Phwnix,  Conn 44,160 

Planters',  Tenn 7,733 

Prescott,  Mass  ; _  l,-548 

Providence  Washington,  R.  I...  1,38;} 

Rochester  German.  X.  Y 923 

St.  Xicholas,  X.  Y 1.991 

St.  Paul  Fire  i  Marine.   Minn.  10,48-5 

Shoe  and  Leather,  Mass 1.540 

Springfield    Fire  and  Marine. 

Mass 12,005 

Standard  Fire,  X.  Y -  4,696 

Star  Fire,  X.  Y •  5,074 

Traders',  Ills 13,78:J 

Tradesmen's  Fire,  X.  Y 13,:?r6 

Union,  Penn 3,012 

fnion  Mutual,  Penn r2,-574 

Williamsburg  City  Fire,  X.  Y...  12,482 

Westchester  Fire,  X.  Y 22,878 

Commercibl  Union,  Eng 25,738 

Hamburg-Bremen  Fire,  Ger...~  9.907 

Imperial  Fire,  Eng 28,503 

Lancashire.  Eng 12,0-57 

Liverpool  &  London  <fc  Globe, 

Eng 37,176 

London  Assurance,  Eng Il,0r8 

Xorth  British  and  Mercantile, 

Eng a3,645 

Queen,  Eng 21,459 

Royal,  Eng 68,806 

Scottish  Commercial,  Scotland  2,-552 


5,124 

2.630 

11,842 

19,943 
969 


2,892 

3,114 

14,783 

8,-331 


1,671 
7,757 
10,3n 


5,167 


18 


2,104 
6 

3,660 
10,003 
13,129 

1,-542 
12,380 


18,527 

20,472 

1,642 


2,942 

310 

11.222 


6,2-57 
3,819 
2,338 
7,.50o 
10,428 


2,500 

4,0-23 

4.-342 

28,231 

10,000 

21,878 

167 

3,-5r2 
11,368 

50,733 
6,787 
31.767 


Grand  total 81,611,109    8834,154 
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MINING    AND    METALLURGY. 


Coal  and  Iron  in  Tennessee. 


General  J.  T.  "Wilder,  an  excellent  au- 
thority, has  contributed  the  following  ad- 
mirable paper  on  the  above-named  indus- 
tries, to  The  South,  (New  York),  a  journal 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  Southern  States: 

East  Tennessee  is  a  high  valley,  with  an 
elevation  of  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  running  northeast  and  southwest  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Chatta- 
nooga, on  the  southern  line  of  the  State,  to 
Bristol,  at  the  northeastern  end,  the  line  of 
Virginia,  with  an  average  width  of  sixty 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  southeastern 
side  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Alleghany 
range  of  mountains,  reaching  sometimes  an 
elevation  of  over  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  frequent  gaps  through  which 
numerous  rivers  flow  to  the  northwest.  Still 
further  to  the  southeast,  about  fifty  miles  in 
North  Carolina,  is  the  unbroken  chain  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  over  six  thousand  feet  high. 
On  the  northwestern  side  of  the  valley  is  the 
level-topped  Cumberland  mountain  plateau, 
sixty  miles  wide,  with  its  southeastern  side 
next  to  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee.  For 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Sale  Creek  (thirty  miles  above  Chatta- 
nooga), to  Cumberland  Gap,  it  is  tilted  up 
or  folded  back  against  the  horizontally  strat- 
ified Cumberland  Mountains.  This  uplifted 
edge  is  called  Walden's  Eidge,  and  is  the 
southeastern  limit  of  the  great  Appalachian 
coal-field,  which  runs  entirely  across  the 
State,  from  northeast  to  southwest,  with  an 
elevation  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  an  aver- 
age of  sixty  miles  wide  by  two  hundred 
long,  making  a  coal-field  of  sis  thousand 


square  miles,  or  3,840,000  acres;  exceeding 
by  454,000  acres  the  entire  coal  area  of 
Great  Britain,  including  England,  Scotland, 
"Wales  and  Ireland.  The  valley  of  East 
Tennessee  is  corrugated  its  entire  length 
with  a  number  of  low  ridges  running  paral- 
lel to  each  other  at  northeast  and  southwest 
with  the  valley.  The  rivers  from  the  val- 
ley of  "Western  North  Carolina,  at  the  base 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  cut  through  the  great 
Alleghany  chain,  and  through  the  number- 
less ridges  of  the  valley,  until  they  unite  in 
the  Tennessee  River  at  the  base  of  the  Cum- 
berland coal-field,  following  which  to  the 
southern  limit  of  the  State,  at  Chattanooga, 
the  last-Tiamed  river  suddenly  turns  its 
course  and  makes  its  way  through  the  Cum- 
berland chain  to  the  northwest.  Here,  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  ofifers  its  clear,  deep  current  to 
bear  the  commerce  of  15,000  miles  of 
navigable  waters  back  through  800  miles  of 
cotton  and  corn  fields,  through  five  great 
States,  to  its  mountains  of  coal  and  iron, 
veins  of  copper,  placers  of  gold  and  hills  of 
marble,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Northern 
Italy;  adding  with  its  branches  1,800  other 
miles  of  navigable  waters  to  the  wonderful  ■ 
network  of  great  rivers  that  form  the  nation- 
al highways  for  the  product  of  more  than 
half  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  bearing  a 
tonnage  greater  than  that  of  any  nation  of 
Europe. 

This  wonderful  valley  of  East  Tennessee 
is  lowest  near  the  base  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountain,  containing  the  coal-fields  on  the 
northwest  side.  All  its  streams  head  in 
North  Carolina  and  "West  Virginia,  and 
drain  northwest  into  the  Tennessee,  each 
river  forming  a  natural  highway  down 
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stream  to  the  coal-fields.  Nearly  every  ridge 
in  the  valley  contains  minerals  of  some  kind, 
the  cuts  through  which  the  rivers  flow  form- 
ing natural  openings  to  the  veins  of  iron  ore 
which  outcrop  in  nearly  every  ridge,  whilst 
the  great  Alleghany  chain  is  ribbed  and 
seamed  with  veins  of  iron  ore  of  nearly  every 
known  variety.  From  the  same  range  are 
taken  large  quantities  of  copper,  at  Duck- 
town,  whilst  along  its  northern  base  runs  a 
great  broad  belt  of  roofing  slate  and  most 
beautiful  black  marble,  intersected  with 
snow-white  veins.  Along  the  base  of  the 
Cumberland  range  runs  entirely  through  the 
State  a  low  range  or  ridge  of  about  two 
hundred  feet  altitude  above  drainage,  con- 
taining invariably  two  veins  of  red  fossilife- 
rous  iron  ore,  varying  in  thickness  from  3 
to  10  feet,  cropping  out  near  the  ridge  on  its 
southern  slope,  and  dipping  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees  to  the  northwest.  It  is 
supposed  to  extend  under  the  coal-field;  at 
all  events,  it  cropS  out  at  precisely  the  same 
geological  horizon  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Waldon's  Kidge,  in  Sequatchie  Valley  and 
in  Elk  Gap,  opposite  Knoxville,  .localities 
100  miles  apart,  and  each  10  miles  from  the 
place  of  disappearance  of  the  ore,  at  the 
southeast  base  of  the  mountain.  The  coal 
in  Waldon's  Eidge  is  a  dry,  simi-bitumin- 
ous,  or  rather  semi-anthracite,  working  raw 
in  the  blast  furnace,  and  requiring,  at  Kock- 
wood,  2|  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  melt  a  ton  of 
pig  metal.  The  ore  averages  a  yield  of  60 
per  cent,  of  iron,  and  the  sub-carboniferous 
limestones  furnish  ample  and  excellent  flux- 
ing material,  requiring  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
flux.  Nowhere  along  this  long  line  of  200 
miles  is  it  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
iron  ore  to  the  coal  beds,  while  the  massive 
limestones  are  invariably  between  them  the 
entire  distance.  The  coal  at  Rock  wood  is 
very  much  disturbed,  varying  from  7  to  over 
100  feet  in  thickness.  Our  No.  1  furnace 
has  been  in  blast  most  of  the  time,  for  over 
four  years,  making  a  fine  quality  of  pig  iron 
for  rails,  with  only  one  kind  of  ore.  Our 
No.  2  furnace,  of  forty  (40)  tons  capacity,  is 
going  in  blast  June  1st,  when  we  will  turn 
out,  with  both  furnaces,  75  tons  of  pig  ii-on 
per  day. 


At  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  Chain,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  valley,  is  a  wide  chain 
of  high  knobs,  in  many  of  which  are  won- 
derful beds  of  the  finest  brown  hematite  iron 
ores,  some  of  which  contain  manganese. 
In  the  Alleghany  Chain  are  inexhaustible 
veins  of  brown  hematite,  and  in  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Blue  Eidge  are  large  veins 
and  lodes  of  magnetic  iron  ores.  All  these 
must  go  with  the  rivers  to  the  coal-fields  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  great  valley,  for 
this  reason — that  it  requires  one  ton  and  a 
half  of  good  iron  ore  to  make  one  ton  of 
pig  iron,  and  it  takes  about  three  tons  of 
coal  to  reduce  it,  and  three  to  four  more 
tons  of  coal  to  convert  and  finish  it  into  bar 
iron;  thus  using  seven  tons  of  coal  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  merchantable  iron,  and  one- 
third  of  a  ton  of  limestone,  making  in  all 
seven  tons  and  a  half  of  fuel  and  flux. 
Tliese  are  found  contiguous  to  large  and 
persistent  beds  of  iron  ore,  only  requiring 
a  mixture  of  one-half  of  the  brown  hematite 
and  magnetic  ores  to  make  merchantable 
iron,  fit  for  any  use  in  arts  or  commerce, 
and  giving  the  advantage  to  maraifacturers 
located  near  the  coal,  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  tonnage  of  fuel  and  flux  used,  to  the 
vastly  lesser  weights  and  freights  of  ores 
required  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron  ;  in 
other  words,  saving  in  the  production  of 
pig  iron  one-half  the  transportation,  and  in 
bar  plate  iron,  or  nails,  nearly  500  per  cent. 
This  is  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  manu- 
facturers on  the  northwest  side  of  the  val- 
ley over  those  located  on  the  southeast  side, 
where  are  plenty  of  ores  and  no  coal.  Thus 
is  insured  to  the  northwest  side  of  the  val- 
ley, along  the  proposed  route  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Eailroad,  a  continuous  line 
of  works  and  a  dense  producing  population. 

A  few  words  might  be  added,  giving  a 
geological  outline  of  a  cross  section  of  this 
valley  and  its  mountains  on  either  side. 
Commencing  in  North  Carolina  with  the 
range  of  the  Blue  Eidge,  an  enormous  azoic 
upheaval,  ribbed  with  iron  ores,  thence 
northwest,  crossing  granite  formations  to 
the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Smoky  or 
Alleghany  Chain,  walling  long  veins  of 
copper  and  iron  ores,  thence  through  great 
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beds  of  roofing  slate,  across  the  silurian 
ridges  of  the  broad  valley,  to  the  single  line 
of  Devonian  shales  at  the  base  of  the  Cum- 
berland ;  in  the  steep  wall  of  this  mountain 
you  cross  three  workable  veins  of  the  finest 
coal,  cropping  out  above  drainage,  and 
reach  the  level  top  of  the  coal-fields,  having 
in  less  than  one  hundred  miles  passed  from 
the  lowest  primitive  rocks  across  the  meta- 
morphic,  silurian,  Devonian,  and  carbonif- 
erous formations.  These,  turned  up  on  edge, 
show  all  the  wonderful  provisions  of  nature 
in  minerals,  ready  for  the  hand  of  man, 
deposited  and  hidden  in  the  past  ages,  but 
unsealed  and  opened  by  the  Creator's  engi- 
neers and  contractors,  the  earthquakes  of  the 
past  and  rivers  of  the  present,  and  asking 
in  mute  eloquence  for  the  mind  and  hand  of 
man  to  take  from  their  abundance  and 
make  them  useful.  These  wonderful  ranges 
and  valleys  are  in  a  climate  unequaled  in 
salubrity  and  average  comfort  of  tempera- 
ture, the  driving  storms  of  the  great  plains 
of  the  Northwest  being  shut  off  by  the  con- 
tinuous chain  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain, 
and  the  raging  gales  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board stopped  short  of  our  valleys  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghanies. 
These  causes  render  this  high  mountain- 
walled  valley  not  only  more  temperate  in 
winter,  but  much  cooler  in  summer  than 
any  valley  south  of  the  great  lakes  or  east 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  free  from  malaria, 
while  the  great  number  of  medicinal  springs 
of  almost  every  known  property  or  variety, 
make  our  valleys  a  favorite  resort  for  per- 
sons seeking  either  health  or  pleasure. 

Appended  please  find  a  copy  from  our 
books  of  the  workings  of  our  furnace  for  the 
past  two  months  : 

Eeport  of  Rockwood  furnace  for  the 
month  ending   Saturday,  December   26th, 

1872: 

Pounds. 

Ore  charged 2,144,000  82,835  86 

Coke  charged 891,200  2,005  20 

Coal  charged 1,339,200  1,101  80 

Limestone 552,700  304  58 

Labor 1,170  15 

Salaries 400  00 

Material  from  store, 303  37 

Blacksmithing 118  56 

Foundry  castings 98  03 

Total $8,337  55 


Product,  590  tons  No.  1  mill  iron;  cost 
§14.13  per  ton.  Ore  yielding  62  40-100  per 
cent. 

Report  of  Rockwood  furnace  for  the 
month  ending  Saturday,  January  31st, 
1873:     . 

Pounds. 

Ore  charged 2,415,500     S3,194  80 

Coke 1,408,300       3,189  80 

Coal  charged 1,636,(300       1,404  77 

Limestone 601,800  331  61 

Labor 1,486  10 

Salaries 580  00 

Materials  from  store 127  95 

Blacksmithing 68  15 

Foundry  castings 69  20 

Total S10,433  38 

Product,  655  tons  No.  1  mill  iron:  cost 
115.92  per  ton.  Ore  yielding  62  78-100  per 
cent. 

Remarks. — Ores  are  charged  at  three  dol- 
lars per  ton,  and  actually  cost  by  contract 
two  dollars  a  ton.  All  allowances  are  made 
to  cover  any  possible  waste  or  cost  of  extra 
handling. 

The  cost  for  January  is  unusual,  owing  to 
the  greater  amount  of  coke  used  in  that 
month  to  reduce  the  amount  of  stock  of 
coke  on  hand.  Ore  yielding  for  the  time 
quoted  above  62  59-100,  and  an  average  of 
two  and  three-quarter  tons  coal  used  for 
each  ton  of  iron  produced. 


The  Raymond  &  Ely  Works. 


Of  a  visit  to  the  Raymond  &  Ely  Com- 
pany's hoisting  works,  the  Pioche  Record 
says: 

The  approach  to  the  works  has  been  much 
improved,  A  large  open  space  has  been 
leveled,  which  answers  a  most  useful  pur- 
pose in  receiving  freight  teams,  piling  lum- 
ber, etc.  The  foreman  and  time-keeper's 
offices  have  been  removed  to  another  point, 
where  convenient  accomodations  has  been 
provided  for  them  and  the  chief  engineer. 
As  we  entered  the  buildings  we  found  a 
great  number  of  men  at  work,  mostly  car- 
penters, who  were  busy  preparing  the  mas- 
sive timbers  to  be  used  in  setting  up  the  new 
machinery  and  pumping  gear.  Here  we 
met  our  friends,  T.  J.  Andrews,  the  foreman , 
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and  G.  E.  Ames,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
mine.  Mr.  Ames  was  good  enough  to  in- 
terrupt his  business  and  explain  the  opera- 
tions then  in  progress  and  also  the  wor  king 
plans. 

The  whole  of  this  machinery  will  be 
placed  on  a  foundation  containing  1,800  per- 
ches of  massive  stone  work.  For  the  engine 
bed  three  enormous  masses  of  granite  will 
be  used.  These  blocks  are  seven  feet  long, 
3^  feet  wide  and  18  inches  thick.  Beneath 
the  mortice  wheels  and  their  attendant  gear- 
ing, sole  plates  will  be  placed,  three  of  them 
24x4  inches,  and  24  feet  long,  and  one  of 
them  the  same  size,  but  only  14  feet  in 
length.  These  will  be  set  on  timbers  26x24 
inches  square,  and  they  will  again  be  bolted 
down  by  vertical  and  angle  irons,  three  in- 
ches in  diameter,  and  from  12  to  16  feet  in 
length,  securely  anchored  in  the  masonry. 
The  machinery  will  drive  a  series  of  six 
plunger  pumps  and  one  lift  pump,  all  of 
12-inch  bore  and  seven  feet  stroke.  The 
plunger  pumps  will  be  placed  200  feet  above 
each  other.  At  intervals  of  400  feet  in  the 
shaft  three  balance  bobs  will  be  placed. 
The  pump  rods  will  be  11x11  inches  each, 
25  feet  long  and  connected  by  plates  12  feet 
long,  six  inches  wide  and  |  inch  thick,  with 
24  one-inch  bolts  in  each  joint.  The  pump 
column  will  be  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
iron,  one-quarter  and  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  main  . pump  rod  will  be 
straight  and  continuous,  and  the  lifts  for  the 
intermediate  pumps  will  be  clamped  on  the 
main  rod,  so  that  the  strength  of  the  latter 
will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired. 
For  the  purpose  of  movi'ig  the  lower  or 
liftpumiJ,  which  will  be  necessary  as  the 
shaft  descends,  a  peculiar  and  enormously 
powerful  winze  will  be  used,  by  which  four 
men  will  be  able  to  raise  a  weight  of  14 
tons. 

Mr.  Ames  has,  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  his  own,  modified  this  machine 
so  that  by  the  means  of  a  very  heavy  chain 
it  will  be  more  useful  and  easily  managed. 
For  the  purpose  also  of  moving  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  pump  shaft,  on  the  surfece 
there  will  be  a  reel  containing  a  sufficient 
length  of  the  best  steel  wire  cable,  1|  inch 


in  diameter,  which  will  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  of  the  pump  shaft.  For  the 
purpose  of  hoisting  this  machinery,  the  huge 
buildings  at  the  works  have  been  enlarged. 
The  excavations  for  receiving  the  founda- 
tions cannot  be  less  than  90  feet  in  length, 
and  where  the  engine  is  placed,  some  37  feet 
in  width.  It  is  of  course  much  narrower  as 
it  approaches  the  shaft,  where  room  is  only 
needed  for  the  foundation  of  the  pump  bob. 
Beginning  with  the  motive  power,  on 
which,  whether  it  is  money,  brains,  muscle 
or  steam,  everything  else  depends,  Mr. 
Ames  showed  and  explained  to  us  the  draw- 
ings of  the  engine,  which,  for  size  and 
power,  will  have  only  one  equal  in  the 
State,  and  that  is  the  Savage.  It  is  what  is 
known  as  a  Poppet  valve  engine  with  a 
Corliss  bed.  The  cylinder  is  26  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  72-inch  stroke,  with  its  ex- 
haust port  on  the  lower  side,  ensuring  com- 
plete drainage.  The  fly-wheel  is  24  feet  in 
diameter,  and  weighs  the  trifling  amount  of 
30  tons.  The  steam  for  giving  this  pon- 
derous monster  active  power,  will  be  ge- 
nerated in  six  tubular  boilers,  16  feet  long 
by  54  inches  in  diameter.  Four  of  these 
are  already  in  place  and  use,  and  the  other 
two  arrived  just  at  the  moment  that  we  were 
leaving  the  building.  The  foundation  for 
them  has  already  been  prepared,  so  that 
they  can  at  once  be  placed  in  position  and 
forthwith  be  bricked  in.  From  the  engine 
the  main  driving  shaft  will  proceed  and 
carry  two  pinion  wheels  which  work  into 
two  large  mortice  wheels.  These  are  12 
feet  in  diameter  with  14-inch  face.  The 
cogs  on  these  wheels  are  formed  of  ex- 
tremely hard,  tough  wood,  and  are  deemed 
preferable  to  iron,  as  they  wear  better  and 
offer  greater  resistance  to  a  sudden  strain. 
"With  these  is  connected  a  huge  pump 
"bob,"  a  most  massive  piece  of  work, 
calculated  to  bear  almost  any  strain.  The 
timbers  forming  this  are  30x26  inches. 
Both  bottom  and  upright  will  be  ironed, 
bolted  and  strengthened  in  every  possible 
manner.  That  it  needs  be  of  enormous 
solidity  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  remem- 
bered  that  one  end  will  carry  the  1,200  feet 
of  pump  rod,  with  its  connections,  and  on 
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the  other  extremity  is  placed  the  balance 
box,  which  is  capable  of  holding  50  tons. 
These  together  will  bring  such  a  strain  on 
the  timbers  that  they  must  necessarily  be  of 
huge  dimensions. 

After  we  were  through  inspecting  and 
making  notes  of  the  plans,  Mr.  Ames,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Andrews,  kindly  pi- 
loted the  way  to  another  large  building, 
where  a  very  complete  machine  and  boiler- 
making  shop  is  to  be  seen.  Here  we  found 
the  old  Kaymond  and  Ely  engine,  which 
has  hoisted  so  many  thousand  tons  of  rich 
ore  to  the  surface,  doing  good  service  in 
running  the  machinery  of  the  shop.  The 
establishment  is  well  stocked  with  excellent 
tools,  including  rollers,  sheafs,  punching 
machine,  planing  machine,  a  large  well- 
appointed  lathe,  and  also  a  lathe  for  wood- 
work. While  we  were  present  one  of  Be- 
ment  &  Dougherty's  patent  20-inch  drilling 
machines  was  being  unpacked.  Mr.  Ames 
informed  us  that  it  is  the  finest  implement 
of  the  kind  known.  He  also  told  us  that  a 
magnificent  lathe  was  now  on  the  way  hither, 
manufactured  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  costing, 
at  the  manufactory,  §2,000.  The  bed  of  the 
new  lathe  will  be  twenty  feet  in  length, 
with  36-inch  swing.  Attached  to  the  ma- 
chine shop  is  a  boiler  factory,  where  several 
men  were  at  work  mailing  some  elbows  of 
very  heavy  boiler  plate,  and  the  portion  of 
the  work  that  they  had  finished  showed  that 
they  understood  their  business.  So  soon  as 
opportunity  serves  a  foundry  will  be  erected 
close  to  the  machine  shop,  making  the  whole 
a  most  complete  establishment.  These  shops, 
etc.,  will  be  found  to  be  most  useful  to  the 
company  in  the  future.  Isolated  as  this 
point  is,  so  far  from  large  manufactories, 
and  having  so  much  machinery'  constantly 
in  use,  there  will  daily  be  found  an  occasion 
to  employ  the  facilities  which  we  have  just 
described.  In  conclusion,  we  can  but  con- 
gratulate the  company  on  having  a  stafl"  of 
such  trustworthy  and  capable  officers.  Capt. 
Day,  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
Foreman,  and  Mr.  Ames,  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer, all  seem  to  spare  no  effort  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  company.  To  Mr. 
Ames  much  credit  is  due  for  the  able   and 


skillful  manner  in  which  he  has  designed,  is 
preparing  for  and  will  erect  the  massive  and 
costly  machinery  which,  when  finished,  we 
are  sure,  offer  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession  as  an 
engineer.  To  him  and  Mr.  Andrews  we 
desire  to  offer  our  very  sincere  thanks  for 
their  courteous  reception  and  kind  attention. 


Booming. 


BY   K.  S.  MOKRISON". 
[From  Mining  Review.] 


{Continued.) 

When  the  hydraulic  and  boom  are  used 
together,  the  work  of  the  pipe  is  to  under- 
mine and  wash  out  the  banks  into  the  chan- 
nel where  the  boom  is  expected  to  find  its 
way.  The  hydraulic  plays  under  the  bank, 
cutting  horizontally  to  some  depth,  when  a 
large  weight  of  earth  presentlj(  falls  to  the 
bed  rock,  upon  which  mass  the  pipe  is  turn- 
ed so  as  to  thoroughly  soak  and  reduce  it  to 
the  condition  of  liquid  mud,  almost  ready  to 
assume  a  slow  flow  for  itself,  and  crowding 
it  down  toward  the  channel  of  the  boom. 
By  this  time  the  boom  water  rushes  down, 
along  the  side  of  the  bank  and  carries  with 
it  this  mud,  which  is  the  pay  dirt,  which  by 
this  previous  breaking  and  soaking  is  made 
to  show  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  the 
current,  and  is  further  so  dissolved  that  the 
particles  of  gold  are  freed  and  made  ready 
to  drop  at  once  in  the  riffles  of  the  first 
boxes. 

A  hydraulic  properly  managed  keeps  the 
bank  at  almost  a  perpendicular.  The  strong 
cutting  power  of  the  pipe  is  applied  to  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  bank,  which  being  cut 
away  the  upper  portions  fall  by  their  own 
weight;  the  pipe  is  then  only  used  upon  this 
portion  which  falls  of  itself,  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  break  up  and  soak  the  lumps  and  wash 
them  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bank 
into  the  way  of  the  boom.  Formerly  the  pipe 
was  required  most  of  its  time  after  the  earth 
was  broken  down  to  assist  in  driving  or 
sweeping  it  into  the  flume,  or  to  assist  ia 
this  particular  the  head  of  running  water, 
but  the  force  of  a  boom   applied  with   the 
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same  head  of  water  being  now  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  the  hydraulic  is  left  free  to 
serve  its  proper  purpose  of  breaking  down 
and  preparing  the  pay  dirt  for  the  operation 
of  the  current  of  water. 

Besides  the  increased  volume  and  velo- 
city of  the  water  obtained  by  this  system, 
the  stream  is  made  so  much  larger  by  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  passing  under  the 
full  head  of  the  boom  that  it  covers  a  wide 
bed  with  increased  depth,  and  even  without 
the  increased  current  it  is  made  to  do  a 
greater  amount  of  work  than  if  allowed  to 
flow  in  a  continuous  stream  ;  boulders  of 
great  size  which  formerly  had  to  be  lifted 
out  by  hand  or  with  the  sluice  fork,  and 
which  from  the  long  piles  or  walls  of  stone 
so  conspicuous  along  the  line  of  either 
Clear  Creek  or  any  of  the  old  diggings,  are 
carried  bodily  to  the  end  of  the  flume  ;  on 
this  account  a  boom  flume  is  made  more 
stout  than  was  formerly  necessary,  and  in 
some  workings  the  noise  of  these  boulders 
pitching  against  the  sides  of  the  box  and 
over  the  dump  is  scarcely  less  noticeable 
th>in  the  roar  of  the  boom  itself. 

Where  there  is  not  sufficient  fall  to  allow 
a  hydraulic  from  the  boom  ditch,  and  water 
for  this  purpose  cannot  be  separately  ob- 
tained, or  the  expense  cannot  be  afforded, 
the  boom  is  aided  by  the  pick  and  shovel  in 
obvious  ways,  the  hydraulic  being  nothing 
more  than  an  invention  to  do  the  same  sort 
of  labor  required  from  those  tools,  in  a 
cheaper  manner  and  on  a  grander  scale. 

The  self-opening  gate  referred  to  is  claimed 
by  several  authors,  but  remains  an  unpat- 
ented discovery,  differing  in  its  details  as 
constructed  by  different  miners,  hut  gene- 
rally operated  upon  substantially  the  same 
principle,  the  water  being  made  to  act  as  a 
weight  to  raise  the  gate,  like  a  stone  at  the 
end  of  a  beam  in  an  old  fashioned  well.  A 
beam  extending  from  the  gate  outwards,  at 
its  end  is  suspended  a  box  for  the  water 
which  is  to  act  as  a  weight.  This  box,  when 
the  reservoir  is  full,  is  filled  by  the  flow  of 
water  through  a  board  channel  or  groove 
fixed  to  the  beam;  the  box  being  filled  lifts 
the  gate  by  its  weight,  and  the  water  box 
having  a  small  drain  hole,  empties  itself 


gradually  while  the  boom  is  running,  and 
by  the  time  the  head  is  exhausted  the  water 
box  is  also  empty,  and  the  gate  falls  back 
to  its  closed  position.  Thus  it  operates, 
opening  and  shutting  with  the  regularity  of 
clock  work,  every  10,  20,  and  60  minutes, 
according  to  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been 
regulated,  and  which  of  course  depends  for 
its  frequency  upon  the  supply  of  water.  If 
the  supi^ly  of  water  is  exact  and  even,  the 
boom  will  rise  and  fall  almost  to  a  second,  and 
can  he  made  to  act  at  a  greater  or  less  interval 
at  the  will  of  the  miner,  up  to  the  supply  of 
water  and  the  capacity  of  the  boom.  Some 
have  even  been  made  to  let  off  a  half  boom 
where  at  times  a  less  quantity  of  water,  at 
shorter  intervals,  is  considered  more  avail- 
able. 

The  accumulation  of  tailings  from  such 
a  force  of  course  goes  on  with  great  rapidity; 
a  single  claim  of  the  old-fashioned  size  can- 
not be  worked  by  this  process  without  in- 
terfering with  the  rights  of  lower  claimants, 
and  of  course  for  single  claims  would  hardly 
be  thought  of  in  any  event.  It  is  essential- 
ly a  wholesale  operation  designed  to  work 
that  immense  extent  of  territory  which 
yields  large  returns  to  extensive  operations, 
but  not  rich  enough  to  the  square  foot  to 
pay  a  profit  upon  any  slight  development. 
The  system  has  given  a  stimulus  to  Summit, 
Lake  and  Park  counties,  which  has  greatly 
revived  this  branch  of  mining,  and  will 
bring  under  water  and  into  work  thousands 
of  cases  which  before  were  considered  as 
worthless  for  mining  purposes. 

Their  wide  extent  of  placer  ground,  the 
patch  or  hill  diggings  above  the  confined 
area  of  the  gulches  and  base,  is  the  great 
feature  of  this  Territory  across  the  Kange. 
A  man  may  walk  for  a  mile  in  many  places 
where  the  ground  on  either  side  would  pay 
for  systematic  working,  and  the  pay  being 
thus  scattered  will  open  up  operations  of  a 
class  very  different  from  the  style  in  which 
the  rich  streaks  in  the  gulches  have  been 
worked,  and  which  will  produce  in  that 
section  a  greater  public  benefit  as  the  result 
of  the  work,  than  when  men  came  expect- 
ing to  return  either  rich  or  bankrupt  after 
one  season's  operation. 
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Qmcksilver  Furnaces. 


BY  JOHX   A.  CHURCH,  E.  M.  OF    KEW  YORK. 


Recent  progress  in  the  treatment  of  quick- 
silver ores  has  added  a  new  method  of 
operating  to  those  formerly  known.  The 
first  furnaces  used  were  kilns,  covered  by  an 
arch,  and  in  which  the  ore  was  piled  with 
the  fuel.  The  ignition  of  the  latter  fur- 
nished heat,  which  drove  off  the  volatile 
metal.  Subsequently  this  was  modified  by 
the  introduction  of  interior  arches,  on  which 
the  ore  was  piled,  while  a  fire  was  built  un- 
derneath, the  heat  passing  through  perfora- 
tions in  the  arches.  Another  modification 
was  in  building  a  perforated  wall  vertically 
in  the  kiln,  the  ore  being  piled  on  one  side 
and  the  fire  made  on  the  other.  These  vari- 
ous forms  are  all  alike  in  requiring  inter- 
mittent work,  the  furnace  being  cooled  down 
after  each  charge,  and  in  having  the  ore  and 
fuel  separated.  The  expense  for  labor  and 
fuel  is  high,  repairs  are  frequent,  and  the 
work  is  unhealthy. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  Hahner,  Ambas- 
sador from  Saxony  to  Florence,  invented 
the  shaft  furnace  called  by  his  name,  and 
which  has  formed  the  type  of  all  the  im- 
proved quicksilver  furnaces  down  to  the 
latest  form,  of  which  we  spoke  above.  It  is 
an  ordinary  shaft  furnace,  in  which  the  ores 
and  fuel  are  charged  together.  The  opera- 
tion is  continuous,  campaigns  of  two  years 
being  regularly  made.  The  top  of  the  fur- 
nace is  so  tightly  closed  that  no  vapors  can 
escape,  and  the  ore  is  so  cooled  down  while 
still  in  the  furnace  that  no  metallic  vapors 
can  rise  from  it  on  discharging,  even  if  the 
distillation  has  been  imperfect.  Less  fuel, 
less  labor,  very  perfect  extraction,  and  a 
healthy  work,  have  been  secured  by  these 
improvements. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  distinctive 
types  of  furnaces  have  been  three  in  number 
— the  Bustaniente,  the  Eeverberatory,  and 
the  Hahner.  Now  a  fourth  is  added.  It  is 
also  a  shaft  furnace,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
but  a  lime-kiln  adapted  to  quicksilver  ores. 
Two  forms  are  in  use — one,  known  as  the 
Page  furnace   (at  New  Almaden),  being  an 


adaptation  of  Page's  patent  lime-kiln,  and 
the  other  being  the  Knox  &  Osborn  patent. 
Whatever  difference  these  two  furnaces  may 
present,  they  are  of  the  same  type.  Each 
consists  of  a  shaft  which  is  fed  with  ore  and 
fuel  mixed,  and  the  operation  is  continuous. 
The  furnace,  therefore,  resembles  the  Hahn- 
er, but  it  has  one  marked  difference  ;  the 
wall  of  the  furnace  is  perforated  on  opposite 
sides,  about  half  way  down,  and  on  one  side 
a  grate  is  placed,  while  the  flue  to  the 
condensers  leads  from  the  opposite  perfora- 
tions. The  theory  of  the  arrangement  is  to 
submit  the  ore,  descending  in  a  column 
about  six  feet  thick,  to  the  action  of  heat  for 
a  short  time,  at  one  point  in  its  descent,  and 
this  point  is  placed  about  the  middle  of  its 
path.  Economy  of  fuel  is  secured  by 
mixing  hard  fuel  with  the  ore,  thus  obtain- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  direct  contact  for  a 
part  of  the  fuel  at  least. 

To  compare  this  with  the  Hahner  furnace, 
let  us  examine  the  conditions  under  which 
the  latter  works.  The  ore  is  charged  from 
a  hopper  ia  the  roof,  the  ore  surface  being 
kept  several  feet  below  the  top.  The 
charges  are  mostly  small — about  1,000  lbs. 
— and  they  are  not  made  until  the  surface  of 
the  ore  in  the  furnace  is  at  a  clear,  red  heat. 
The  fuel  (charcoal)  varies  from  two  to  four 
per  cent.,  the  variation  being  mostly  due  to 
skillful  and,  unskillful  management.  This 
amount  of  fuel  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  ore  up  to  redness  for 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  after 
which,  the  fuel  being  consumed,  the  ore 
gradually  cools  down.  The  furnace  is  open 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  air  passes  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  through  the  hot  ore,  cooling 
so  thoroughly  that  at  the  discharge  the  ore 
is  only  a  little  too  hot  for  the  hand.  Its 
temperature  cannot  be  above  150-200°F. 
Thus  this  furnace  possesses  in  a  high  degree 
the  great  advantages  of  the  regenerative 
system.  The  ore  is  cooled,  producing 
healtny  work,  and  the  air  is  heated,  saving 
fuel. 

The  resemblance  between  these  two  fur- 
naces are  :  1.  Continuous  work  in  a  shaft 
furnace.  2.  Fuel  mixed  with  the  ore.  3. 
Distillation  entirely  local,  being  at   the   toj^ 
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in  the  Hahner,  and  at  the  centre  in  its 
rival. 

The  differences  are:  1.  The  use  of  the 
external  fireplace  in  the  Page  furnace.  2. 
The  excellent  regenerative  action  in  Hahner. 
3.  The  complete  freedom  from  noxious  vapors 
in  the  Hahner.  4.  The  liability  of  the 
arched  openings  in  the  Page  furnace  to  burn 
out. 

Both  of  these  furnaces  do  excellent  work, 
if  the  results  published  by  Messrs.  Knox& 
Osbom  are  tni5twor\hy  results  of  actual 
(and  not  experimental),  running.  They  are 
not,  however,  equally  economical.  While 
the  Hahner  furnace  runs,  year  in  and  year 
out,  on  two  to  four  per  cent,  of  charcoal, 
and  ores  of  about  one-half  per  cent,  yield, 
the  Page  furnace,  in  one  run — the  details  of 
which  have  been  furnished  us — consumed 
sixteen  and  one-quarter  cords  of  wood,  4,349 
lbs.  of  coke  and  2,175  lbs.  of  charcoal  in 
treating  300,000  lbs.  of  ore.  This  is  2.175 
per  cent,  of  solid  fuel  and  1.1  cords  of  wood 
per  ton  of  ore.  If  we  estimate  a  cord  of 
wood  at  forty  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  the 
bushel  at  15  lbs.,  we  have  a  total  iolid  fuel 
amounting  to  16,274  lbs.,  or  5-4  per  cent, 
of  fuel.  These  results  are  only  experiment- 
al, and  more  practice  might  improve  them. 
Still,  the  very  nature  of  the  perforated  shaft, 
with  its  outside  fireplace,  is  such  that  it 
must  inevitably  use  more  fuel  then  its  com- 
peer. 

The  perforated  shaft  is,  however,  a  very 
ingenious  application  of  the  continuous  ac- 
tion to  long-flame  fuels,  ^e  do  not  see  the 
advantage  of  knocking  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
a  shaft  furnace  in  which  solid  fuel  is  burn- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  burning  an  additional 
quantity  of  long-flame  fuel  outside  ;  for,  if 
coal  is  to  be  had  for  mixing  with  ore,  it 
would  seem  better  to  preserve  the  distinct- 
ive qualities  of  the  shaft  furnace.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  coal  is  not  readily 
obtained,  or  wood  at  hand  does  not  form  a 
good  coal,  the  perforated  furnace  seems  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  work,  and,  undoubt- 
edly, superior  to  the  old  intermittent  fur- 
naces, which  used  a  little  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood  to  the  ton 
of   ore,    or   eight    per    cent,   of  charcoal, 


calculating  600  lbs.  of  coal  to  the  cord. 
At  all  events  they  form  a  noticeable  and  in- 
teresting development  in  the  metallurgy  of 
quicksilver. — Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal. 


Letter  from  Calistoga. 

October  5th,  1S74. 
To  Sonoma  Democrat : 

Your  correspondent  was  called  to  this 
lively  village  on  Saturday,  and  was  agreea- 
bly surprised  at  the  remarkable  change  that 
had  taken  place  since  our  last  visit.  The 
development  of  the  rich  mineral  resources 
of  this  neighborhood  has  given  new  life  to 
business  of  every  kind.  The  mining  excit;- 
ment  grows  more  intense  with  each  passing 
day,  and  really,  to  an  outsider,  it  would 
seem  that  many  of  the  people  are  luny. 
Yet  they  are  making  discoveries  every  day 
that  are  calculated  to  turn  the  heads  of  the 
most  indifterent  observers.  The  "Calistoga 
Silver  Mine"  is  a  fixed  fact.  They  shipped 
four  silver  bricks  this  morning  by  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express  to  San  Francisco, 
valued  at  over  twelve  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  believed  by  those  competent  to  judge, 
that  old  St.  Helena  will  prove  as  good  (if 
not  better)  than  Mount  Davidson — results 
so  far  show  that  there  is  good  foundation  for 
this  opinion. 

Among  the  many  items  of  interest  in  this 
vicinity,  is  the  sale  of  one-half  interest,  un- 
divided, by  Mr.  Wm.  A  Stuart,  of  San 
Francisco,  of  the  «'Knight*s  Valley  Ranch" 
and  the  quicksilver  mines  thereon  —  the 
"Ida  Clayton"  and  "Yellow  Jacket"— 
for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
cash,  to  Edgar  W.  Steele,  President  of  the 
Bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  G.  P. 
Kellogg,  late  Stite  Agent  of  the  California 
Grangers,  and  Charles  Laird,  of  Salinas,  all 
gentlemen  of  wealth  and  rare  business  ca- 
pacity. This  sale  has  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  one  of  the  strongest  companies, 
financially  as  well  as  for  business  capacity, 
that  there  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the 
enterprise,  or  rather  enterprises,  to  which 
they  propose  to  give  their  attention,  are  the 
most  important  directly  to  the  counties  of 
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Sonoma  and  Napa  that  has  ever  been  inaug- 
urated within  their  borders;  the  details  of 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  arranged. 
AYe  ma}'  say,  however,  that  agriculture, 
manufacturi'^'g  and  mining,  will  occupy 
prominent  places.  We  may  further  say, 
that  these  gentlemen  have  unlimited  capital 
at  their  command,  and  anything  undertaken 
by  them  will  be  carried  through  to  success, 
as  all  the  members  of  the  company  are  noted 
for  their  intelligence,  indomitable  persever- 
ance and  energy.  They  have  organized 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  "  Knight's 
Valley  Land  and  Contract  Company."  The 
following  gentlemen  comprise  the  tirm :  Ed- 
gar W.  Steele,  (President  Bank  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,)  Manager  Land  Department;  Wm. 
A.  Stuart,  Manager  Mineral  Department; 
"Wm.  S.  Bartlett,  (Loan  Teller  National 
Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  San  Francisco,) 
Manager  Financial  Department.  The  asso- 
ciated partners  are  E.  W.  Steele,  Charles 
Laird,  Alex.  Elder,  G.  P.  Kellogg,  Wm. 
A.  Stuart,  and  Wm.  S.   Bartlett. 

The  importance  of  this  enterprise,  par- 
ticularly to  the  prosperity  of  Sonoma  and 
Napa  counties,  is  beyond  comprehension  to 
the  casual  reader,  yet  when  the  plans  and 
imdertakings  of  this  company  begin  to  un- 
fold and  be  developed  in  their  magnitude, 
then  will  people  begin  to  realize  the  facts. 
To  the  genius  of  one  man,  his  untiring  per- 
severance and  energy  in  surmovmting  every 
obstacle,  in  securing  the  Knight's  Valley 
Kanch  property,  and  in  the  formation  of 
this  company  and  bringing  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  a  successful  issue,  to  the  conception  of 
the  enterprises  to  which  the  company  pro- 
pose to  give  their  attention,  all  is  due  to  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Stuart,  of  the  firm  of  Stuart  & 
Elder,  204  Front  street,  Saa  Francisco. 
The  people  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties 
have  much  to  thank  Mr.  Stuart  for,  as  it  is 
to  his  unwavering  energy  and  unstinted  ex- 
penditure of  money  that  Sonoma  County  to- 
day owes  the  development  of  her  vast  min- 
eral resources.  Besides  the  gentlemen  be- 
fore mentioned,  Mr.  Stuart  still  retains  Mr. 
W.  P.  Litten  as  his  assistant  in  the  mineral 
department.  Mr.  Litten  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Mr.  Stuart  in  all  his  mining 


operations,  and  is  well  known  as  being  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  our  quicksil- 
ver interests  from  the  start.  I  will  endeavor 
shortly  to  write  you  the  progress  in  devel- 
opment of  all  our  mines.  Miis'ek. 


On  the  Value  of  Colorado  Coals  in 
Metallurgy. 


BY  W.  WEST. 


[From  Mining  Roviow] 
In  view  of  the  great  and  rapid  develop- 
ment which  will  take  place  in  our  mining 
industry  and  consequent  necessity  for  the 
treatment  of  the  minerals  as  they  arc  pro- 
duced, the  fuel  question  is  a  most  vital  one 
to  Colorado.  Not  that  there  is  an}'  doubt 
as  to  quantity,  or  eventually  as  to  quality,  but 
its  constitution  and  physical  character  are 
so  different  from  anj'  in  general  use  in 
metallurgy,  that  new  forms  of  construction 
in  furnaces,  and  new  modes  of  applications 
to  secure  a  perfect  combustion  and  the  tem- 
perature required,  will  be  necessary.  The 
subject  has  hitherto  remained  in  the  hands  of 
theorists,  and  in  no  case  have  the  experi- 
ments been  of  magnitude  and  duration.  We 
may  safely  add  that  in  no  place  but  the 
Golden  Works  have  there  been  anj'  trials  of 
the  lignites  on  a  working  scale.  The  work 
there  was  vai'ied  and  continued  so  long  as 
to  be  interesting  to  others  who  may  here- 
after try  to  use  the  fuel  for  like  purposes. 
Every  experiment  is  of  interest  and  value  as 
a  test  of  method  and  as  settling  questions  of 
theory.  Much  can  be  anticipated  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  constituents  as  shown  by 
the  analysis,  but  it  is  only  by  testing  in  the 
furnace  that  anj'  definite  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  This  analysis  should  be  made  upon 
coal  as  delivered  at  the  furnace.  The 
amount  of  water  contained  in  any  fuel  used 
in  works  of  this  kind,  is  the  most  important 
consideration,  and  the  samples  furnished  to 
experts  in  distant  cities  are  no  guides  to 
what  the  consumer  will  receive  by  the  ton 
at  the  works.  Such  samples  are  always  the 
best  that  can  be  found,  and  often  months 
out  of  the  mine,  and  dried  so  much  before 
they  reach  the  assay  as  to  often  show  mere 
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traces  of  moisture  they  did  contain  when 
first  raised.  The  following  are  approximate 
analyses  of  the  coals  from  the  various  banks 
as  they  are  delivered  by  the  miner,  and 
shows  the  amount  of  water  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  fire-box  :  ' 

Erie  coal,  three  days  from  the  mine: 

AVater 22.00 

Volatile  matter .-...2i).00 

Carbon iiM 

Ash , 8.00 

Murphy's  coal,  three  days  from  the 
mine: 

Water 22..50 

Volatile  matter 29.00 

Carbon 43.7.j 

Ash 4.75 

Golden  coal,  two  days  from  the  mine: 

Water 10.00 

Volatile  matter 30.00 

Carbon 47.00 

Ash 4.00 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  amount  of 
uncombined  water  is  much  larger  than  usu- 
ally given,  and  how  much  it  will  interfere 
with  the  working  of  a  furnace, 

"When  it  was  decided  to  build  works  at 
Golden,  for  the  smelting  of  Colorado  ores,  a 
furnace  was  built  at  the  foundry  in  Golden 
for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  with  the 
coal,  and  for  three  months  I  gave  my  at- 
tention to  the  matter.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  suflicient  heat  could  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  desulphurizing,  and  no 
more.  The  works  were  built  and  also  one 
furnace  of  very  large  size  for  calcining. 
When  the  works  were  started  I  soon  found 
that  some  of  my  calculations  for  obtaining . 
temperature  were  erroneous.  Only  heat 
enough  to  extend  half  way  along  the  fur- 
nace, and  this  not  sufficient  to  expel  the 
sulphur,  could  be  obtained.  This  was  with 
Golden  coal.  I  then  tried  the  Marshall 
coal,  with  much  better  results,  but  still  far 
from  satisfactory,  the  grates  not  allowing 
for  a  perfect  combustion.  The  back  of  the 
fire-box  remained  full  of  unburnt  fine  coal, 
while  the  combustion  was  only  on  the  sur- 
face and  near  the  grates. 

I  then  determined  to  try  a  gas  furnace,  so 
as  to  have  a  slow  combustion,  with  the  for- 
mation of  carbonic  oxide,  and  by  having 


tubes  up  the  walls  and  around  the  fire-boxes, 
to  drive  in  heated  air  at  the  bridge.  This 
was  a  considerable  improvement  as  far  as 
heat  was  concerned,  but  here  other  difiicul- 
ties  presented  themselves,  arising  from  the 
behavior  of  the  coal  under  the  action  of  the 
blast.  All  these  coals  decrepitate  under  the 
action  of  a  forced  blast  as  bad  as  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  soon  fill  the  furnace  with  a 
mass  of  dust  coal;  the  blast  then  can  only 
go  through  at  the  weaker  places  and  passes 
up  small  chimney  passages  instead  of  equal- 
ly through  the  whole  mass,  generally  pass- 
ing between  the  coal  and  walls  of  the  fur- 
nace, doing  injury  to  the  walls  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  furnace  was  discarded  in 
consequence  of  the  frequency  and  cost  of 
repairs. 

This  property  of  coal  to  break  into  small 
fragments  is  the  main  difficulty  to  contend 
with.  We  have  found  this  to  stop  the  draft 
of  air  through  the  mass,  in  all  the  forms  of 
furnaces  used  thus  far,  but  in  the  gas  fur- 
nace the  consumption  was  far  bej'ond  any 
other  form,  to  produce  the  same  results. 

I  then  determined  to  try  a  fire-box  again, 
of  ordinary  construction,  with  bars  so  near 
together  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  fine  coal  from  passing  through,  and  use 
a  blast  to  force  air  through  them  and  the 
coal,  thereby  securing  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  air  and  prevent  waste  of  coal. 
This  was  the  most  successful  of  any  experi- 
ment tried,  and  the  large  furnace  has  been 
doing  satisfactory  work. 

The  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in 
most  of  the  coals,  in  fact,  in  all,  prevents 
them  from  being  used  in  the  best  form  for 
smelting  in  reverberatories,  and  necessitates 
a  still  further  improvement  in  its  application 
so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  temperature 
necessary  for  the  operation  in  such  furnaces. 
To  do  this  I  dried  the  coal  by  exposure  to 
heated  air,  in  kilns  over  flues,  and  then 
ground  it  fine,  a  machine  was  constructed  in 
which  the  quantity  of  both  air  and  coal 
could  be  regulated,  and  then  blew  in  the  fine 
dust.  The  results  obtained  showed  that 
every  operation  that  can  be  performed  in 
such  furnaces,  Avith  any  fuel,  can  be  per- 
formed in  them  by  the  use  of  this,  also  that 
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the  cost  of  grinding  is  not  half  the  value  of 
the  coal  saved,  and  the  most  inferior  kinds 
and  even  the  wastes  from  the  coal  works 
■can  be  used  by  this  method  if  not  too 
dirty. 


Mines,  Mills  and  Mining. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Noyes  informs  us  that  his  new 
ten-stamp  mill  is  up  and  ready  to  do  good 
work.  This  mill  is  located  near  the  Quartz 
Mountain  saw-mill,  on  Groom  Creek,  six 
miles  south  of  Prescott,  in  the  midit  of 
splendid  mines,  timber  and  pasturage.  A 
good  road  connects  it  with  Prescott.  Mr. 
Noyes  has  done  most  of  the  work  of  erect- 
ing the  mill,  and  it  is,  like  all  of  his  work, 
good.  It  is  his  purpose  to  do  custom-work, 
and  we  hope  that  owners  of  mines  will  now 
go  to  work  and  keep  the  mill  supplied  with 
ore.  Xoyes  is  prepared  to  work  ores  con- 
taining silver  as  well  as  gold,  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner  and  for  a  reasonable  price  per 
ton.  May  success  crown  his  efforts,  is  the 
prayer  of  the  Mixer. 

Col.  Jackson  arrived  here  Saturday  last, 
from  his  Del  Pasco  quartz-mill,  which  he 
has  had  to  "shut  down"  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  water.  Previous  to  suspending 
operations,  he  worked  several  tons  of  ore 
from  his  claim  on  the  War  Eagle  lode, 
which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  §40  per  ton. 
He  is  well  pleased  with  this  result.  His 
next  move  will  be  to  erect  a  fen-stamp  mill, 
at  a  place  where  there  is  an  unfailing  supply 
of  water.  While  this  move  is  being  carried 
through  he  will  keep  five  or  six  miners  em- 
ployed taking  out  ore.  Mr.  Jackson  is  an 
old  miner  and  has  the  courage  and  business 
tact  to  achieve  success. 

Col.  Edward  Cmy  is  elated  over  very 
rich  prospects  from  some  of  his  ledges  in 
Hassayampa  District.  We  have  known  this 
gentleman  since  1865  ;  know  that  he  has 
spent  a  small  fortune  in  prospecting  and 
opening  mines  here,  that  he  is  a  true  Ari- 
zonian,  who  will  never  "jump"  the  country 
should  he  succeed  in  unearthing  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars,  so  we  are  highly  pleased  at 
knowing  that  he  will  soon  be  rewarded  for 
his  efforts  in  the  good  cause. 


MOHAVE    COUNTY. 

Judgingby  remarks  of  Gov.  Safford,  made 
after  his   return  here  from  Mohave  County, 

we  take  it  that  he  considers  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  our  sister  county  as  rich  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  as  the  richest  of  Nevada  min- 
ing districts.  He  spoke  of  the  Keystone, 
Hope  and  several  other  mines,  in  the  very 
highest  terms,  and  prophesied  that  the  Krom 
Concentrator, now  operating  in  Mineral  Park, 
will  do  its  work  well,  and  that  in  time, 
hundreds  of  such  machines  will  be  in  oper- 
ation in  the  several  counties. 

YUMA    COUNTY. 

When  we  landed  at  Arizona  City  (now 
Yuma),  in  1863,  men  talked  wildly  (we 
thought)  of  the  great  richness  of  the  mines 
of  Castle  Dome  District,  some  of  which 
mines  are  now  being  worked,  with  profit,  by 
such  good  men  as  Messrs.  Miller,  Hopkins, 
Polhamus,  Siebold  and  Gunther.  Our  dis- 
patches from  Yuma  tell  what  these  men 
have  done  and  what  they  are  still  doing,  so, 
to  said  dispatches  we  direct  the  reader's  at- 
tention. 

At  Picacho,  in  same  county,  Mr.  James 
Spann,  Recorder  of  the  county,  and  some 
San  Francisco  gentlemen  are  operating  a 
mill  and  mine,  so  that  the  prospects  of  our 
old  "  stamping  ground  "  are  bright  as  silver 
and  gold  can  make  them. 

PIMA    COUXTY. 

Other  dispatches  explain  what  is  being 
done  in  thejway  of  mining  in  Pima  County. 
The  placer  diggings  of  Canada  de  Oro,  so 
often  spoken  of,  are  on  the  northern  slope 
of  St.  Catarina  Mountains.  We  passed 
them  in  1871,  soon  after  Indians  had  at- 
tacked the  large  freight  train  of  Messrs. 
Tully,  Ochoa  &  Co.,  of  Tucson.  At  that 
time,  Indians  kept  said  diggings  from  being 
worked,  but  now,  thanks  to  Gen.  Crook, 
the  Savior  of  Arizona,  Indians  are  quiet, 
and  these  diggings  are  yielding  ounce  upon 
ounce  of  gold — the  noblest  of  metals.  The 
winter  rains  will  enable  the  owners  to  work 
them  extensively  and,  of  course,  to  make 
pounds  of  gold  where  only  ounces  are  now 
secured. 
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The  English  mining  company  that  is  now 
preparing  for  active  operations  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Pima  Comity,  will,  it  is  said, 
make  analyses  free  of  charge  to  all  prospect- 
ors. 

We  have  very  gratifying  news  from  the 
Quahate  District,  near  Florence.  The  ore 
recently  shipped  to,  and  worked  in,  San 
Francisco,  yielded  enormously,  and  owners 
of  claims  are  jubilant.  The  greatest  draw- 
back to  work  in  the  district  is  a  scarcity  of 
•water,  but  the  "boys"  are  going  down, 
down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with  fair 
prospects  of  finding  plenty. 

It  will  soon  be  eleven  years  since  we  came 
to  this  Territory,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in 
stating  that  the  mining  situation  has  never 
before  appeared  as  encouraging  as  it  does  at 
present.  Our  people  have  quit  dreaming 
and  are  now  working  out  their  salvation  and 
that  of  the  Territory  by  the  "  pitching  in" 
process.  That  is,  they  are  working  quartz 
without  the  aid  of  large  capitalists,  and 
making  it  pay.  May  God  continue  to  crown 
the  efforts  of  our  brave  miners  with  success, 
and  enable  the  Territory  to  speedily  pro- 
claim her  independence  as  a  sovereign  State 
of  the  Union. — Arizona  Miner. 


Pine  Mountain. 


Mr.  John  Broder  returned  a  few  days 
since  from  a  visit  to  the  Broder-Moffatt 
mines  at  Pine  Mountain.  He  ordered  work 
continued  on  the  "Last  Chance,"  the  ledge 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Moffat  mine. 
Although  the  developments  in  this  and 
other  mines  of  the  district  are  deemed  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  furnace, 
which,  we  are  assured,  will  be  done  next 
spring,  if  not  sooner,  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son being  the  only  reason  for  a  postpone- 
ment. We  are  told  by  experts,  in  whom  we 
have  confidence,  that  the  ores  of  Pine  Moun- 
tain, like  those  of  Sylvania,  are  of  the  very 
best  smelting  class,  there  being  positively 
nothing  contained  in  any  of  them  to  clog  or 
"freeze"  a  furnace.  The  average  value  of 
the  galena  ores  proper,  of  which  there  is  an 
abundance,  as  determined  by  numerous 
assays,  is  $73.70  silver  per  ton.     Besides  this 


class  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  car- 
bonized lead  ore,  treated  as  refuse,  some  of 
which  Mr.  Broder  brought  in  and  had  as- 
sayed by  Mr.  John  A.  Knapp,  manager  of 
the  Swansea  works.  Lot  1  gave  54  per  cent, 
lead,  and  29.16  ounces  silver  per  ton,  Avorth 
§37.42.  Lots  2  and  3  gave  a  slight  percentage 
less  in  lead  but  silver  value  the  same,  being 
ail  average  of  $34.80  in  silver  per  ton.  The 
choice  ores  run  as  high  as  $270,  and  all  con- 
sidered, Pine  Mountain  is  certain  to  be  one 
of  our  most  valuable  furnace  districts,  and 
one,  too,  so  situated  as  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  interests  of  the  central  or  agri- 
cultural portion  of  this  valley — relatively  of 
more  value  in  that  respect  than  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Panamint  both  together,  since  the  bulk 
of  everything  of  the  kind  from  these  two, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  is  lost 
to  us  entirely. — Inyo  Independmt. 


Mine  STvindler's  Confession. 

*'One  C.  A.  Eobesonhas,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  at  dilFercnt  points,  raised  compa- 
nies to  go  and  work  rich  quartz  leads  which 
he  pretended  to  have  discovered.  He  would 
extract  from  each  of  his  deluded  companions 
a  hundred  dollars  or  so,  and,  after  leading 
them  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  would  evade 
them,  earring  oflP  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
amounting  in  each  case  to  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. He  has  played  this  game  successfully 
half-a-dozen  times.  This  year  he  has  or- 
ganized a  party  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  took 
them  to  Shoshone  County,  Idaho.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unable  to  escape  from 
them,  and  writes  a  confession  dated,  "In 
camp  on  Robeson's  Ledges,  Shoshone  City, 
Idaho,  September  2d,  1874,"  in  which  he 
confesses  his  misdeeds  under  oath,  and  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  It  is  published 
in  full  in  the  Lewiston  Northerner,  and  is  a 
curious  document.  He  says  that  all  the 
maps  and  written  directions  given  to  find  the 
lodges  to  different  parties  differ  from  each 
other,  and  were  incorrect.  He  admits  this 
purposely,  and  admits  that  all  the  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  ledges  have  been  in 
each  and  every  instance  a  swindle.  The 
confession  reads  as  if  it  were  written  under 
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fears  that  he  would  have  been  lynched,  as  he 
would  have  been  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try."— Scientific  Press. 

If  all  the  men  in  San  Francisco  who  are 
engaged  in  the  same  disreputable  business 
as  that  of  Eobeson  were  to  make  a  confes- 
sion of  their  dark  deeds,  we  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  it  would  fill  a  volume — nonpa- 
riel  solid — as  large  as  Webster's  Una- 
bridged. 


Mining  Notes. 


[From  Mining  Review.] 


CLEAR    CREEK    COUNTY. 

Eogers  Lode  is  looking  well  in  all  the 
workings.  It  is  being  worked  entirely  by 
leasers,  and  all  hands  are  satisfied. 

Polar  Star  Lode.  The  tunnel  on  the  vein 
has  been  connected  with  the  shaft  at  a  depth 
of  185  feet.  It  is  not  yielding  as  well  as 
formerly. 

The  eastern  extension  of  this  lode,  worked 
by  Leyden  &,  Co.,  underlease,  is  producing 
good  ore  in  foir  quantities. 

Hesperus  Lode,  still  turning  out  ore. 

Sunburst  Lode,  a  new  discovery,  made  a 
week  ago,  about  700  feet  west  of  the  Astor 
Lode,  on  Democrat  Mountain,  has  pro- 
duced one  and  a  half  tons  in  sinking  ten 
feet,  five  feet  of  which  was  through  slide. 
The  crevice  sliows  at  least  a  foot  of  solid  ore, 
worth  about  325  ounces. 

Denver  Lode,  on  Sherman  Mountain, 
owned  by  McMurdy  and  others,  has  just 
opened  and  is  yielding  well.  They  have 
already  taken  out  two  tons  of  700  ounce 
ore. 

Hercules  Lode.  Working  five  men  and  is 
producing  considerable  ore,  flrsi-class  worth 
200  ounces  silver  and  40  per  cent,  lead, 
second-class  runs  from  100  to  130  ounces. 

Terrible  Lode,  looking  well  as  ever,  sixth 
level  fifty  feet  in  length,  good  ore  all  the 
way.  Seventh  level  run  forty  feet  west  and 
shows  well,  shaft  being  sunk  below  this 
level. 

Leavenworth  Tunnel.  In  750  feet.  A 
contract  has  just  been  let  for  100  ft.  more. 
At  a  distance  of-  650  feet  a  cross  cut  Avas 


driven,  which  showed  the  crevice  to  be  27 
feet  wide  between  walls.  A  little  mineral 
was  found  on  the  south  wall  which  assayed 
154  ounces. 

Colorado  Central  Lode  shows  a  good 
body  of  ore  in  the  bottom  of  shaft,  which  is 
150  feet  deep.  The  drift  has  been  driven  55 
feet  west  of  this  shaft  and  carries  ore  all 
the  way.  Last  run  gave  370  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton. 

The  Marshall  Tunnel  Co.,  who  own  the 
east  end  of  this  lode,  are  also  getting  good  ore. 

Gates  Lode  has  paid  since  it  was  first 
struck  in  the  Roberts  &>  Kirtley  tunnel,  and 
is  still  producing  well. 

Simpson  Lode.  Shaft  down  100  feet,  a 
drift  65  feet  from  surface  has  been  driven 
50  feet  west.  Crevice  looks  well  but  no  ore 
yet  in  paying  quantities. 

Stonewall  Lode,  just  above  the  Simpson, 
is  turning  out  a  little  good  ore  from  near 
the  surface. 

Comet  Lode.  Work  on  this  mine  has 
been  commenced,  in  the  portion  owned  by 
an  eastern  company,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Bannister. 

SUMMIT    COUNTY. 

At  Lincoln  City,  Cobb,  Harnian  &  Phil- 
lips have  been  doing  a  fair  business  the  past 
season  in  French  Gulch.  In  Webber  Gulch, 
they  have  also  worked  a  large  amount  of 
dirt,  but  with  what  results  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  say.  A  large  cut  on  the  rim  rock 
opposite  the  town  has  been  made  by  the  same 
parties  with  good  results. 

Spears  &  Conant  have  two  furnaces  run- 
ning night  and  day,  turning  out  about  2^ 
tons  of  lead  bullion  in  the  24  hours.  They 
are  working  fi'om  25  to  80  men,  and  intend 
to  work  as  many  during  the  winter. 

Harvey  Fellows,  who  bought  the  ground 
formerly  owned  by  McFarland,  has  been 
working  10  men  during  the  summer,  and 
has  cleared  from  two  to  three  thousand  dol- 
lars during  the  season. 

Next  below,  the  Badger  M.  &  F.  Co.  have 
been  working  10  men.  They  have  widened 
their   cut    to  75  feet.      The   flume  is  now 
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nearly  on  bed  rock,  and  is  twenty-one  hun- 
dred feet  long.  The  mine  is  in  excellent 
condition  and  nothing  is  to  hinder  lai'ge  re- 
turns next  summer. 

Negro  and  Mago  Gulches,  owned  by  Col. 
T,  H,  Fuller,  yielded  about  300  ounces  of 
gold  this  season,  with  a  force  of  8  naen. 

At  Stilson  Patch,  Hangs  «fe  Morvers  have 
been  working  on  their  old  ground,  and  are 
taking  out  about  seven  dollars  per  day  to  the 
man.  Below  this,  the  Blue  River  Mining 
Co.  have  been  working  with  good  results. 

The  workings  at  Georgia  Gulch  have  heen 
very  satisfactory  this  season.  At  Salt  Lick 
Gulch,  the  owners  have  mado  a  good  show- 
ing the  past  summer. 

Greenleaf  &  Co.  have  been  working  a 
large  force  of  men  at  Lomax  Gulch,  and  at 
Gold  Hill,  and  we  believe  have  done  well. 

Taber,  Musgroveifc  Co.,  at  the  Blue  River 
Park  Mine,  have  lumber  on  the  ground  to 
huild  a  200-feet  boom  flume,  5  feet  wide, 
ready  for  operation  next  si)ring. 

The  water  has  been  low  all  the  season,  and 
on  this  account  much  less  gold  has  been 
taken  out  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  There  has,  however,  been  consid- 
erable prospecting  and  developing  of  old 
lodes  in  the  county.  Gulch  mining  is  about 
closing  for  the  season. 

Campbell  &  Baird  have  been  running 
their  flume  in  Glazier  Gulch,  and  are  very 
near  bed  rock. 

LAKE    COUNTY. 

From  the  S-miincl  we  learn  that  a  large 
force  of  men  are  at  work  on  the  ditch  from 
the  Arkansas  River  to  California  and  Iowa 
Gulches,  and  it  will  be  completed  shortlj'  to 
Ore  City. 

At  Granite,  Mr.  Leshure  has  dressing 
works  nearly  finished,  and  will  soon  be 
buying  ore.  The  season  has  been  unusually 
lively. 

Smelting  works  are  being  erected  at 
Chalk  Creek,  one  of  the  best  districts  in  the 
county.  The  Lea  Bros,  have  a  lode  at  the 
head  of  Evans  Gulch  that  assays  500  ozs.  in 
silver  and  31  per  cent,  in  copper.  Major 
De  Marie  has  a  number  of  promising  veins 


in    this    vicinitj^,   two    of    which    give    an 
average  of  130  ozs.  of  silver  to  the  ton. 

The  Printer  Boy  is  again  looking  finely 
The  mill  started  up  a  short  time  ago,  and  is 
running  on  a  quantity  of  rich  ore.  Con- 
siderable dead  work  has  been  done  in  the 
mine  the  past  month,  with  flattering  results. 

[From  the  Scientific  Press.] 

AMADOR    COUNTY. 

The  Big  Ditch.  Dispatch,  Oct.  10:  The 
pipe  for  repairing  the  recent  break  in  the 
Amador  Canal  has  been  placed  in  position, 
and  the  water  is  now  rapidly  flowing  to  the 
distributing  reservoir.  Miners  who  have 
been  waiting  for  a  supply  of  water  from 
this  ditch  can  now  commence  preparing  to 
work  their  claims. 

Quicksilver.  Reports  from  the  Amador 
Quicksilver  Mine  continue  to  be  of  the  most 
favorable  character.  It  is  being  developed 
as  rapidly  as  the  means  of  the  stockholders 
will  permit. 

Progressing.  Work  on  the  new  hoisting 
works  at  the  Oneida  Mine  is  progressing 
finely,  and  when  completed  will  be  one  of 
the  most  substantial  character. 

CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

Gwin  Mine.  Chronicle,  Oct.  10:  Intelli- 
gence from  the  Gwin  Mine  is  of  the  most 
encouraging  character.  The  ledge  in  the 
900-ft.  level  has  widened  out  to  twenty-two 
feet,  with  the  quality  of  the  rock  good  and 
improving.  Thirty-six  stamps  are  in  mo- 
tion. Our  statement  last  week  that  the  "ag- 
gregate yield  of  the  mine  is  $6,000  per 
month,"  was  an  error.  We  meant  to  say 
"week"  instead  of  "month." 

San  Bruno.  Everything  continues  favor- 
able at  the  San  Bruno  Mine  in  Mosquito 
Gulch.  Another  crushing  of  rock  is  mined, 
hauled  to  the  mill,  and  the  stamps  will  be 
set  at  work  upon  it  next  Monday  morning. 
The  yield  of  the  San  Bruno,  since  the  pay 
chimney  was  struck,  has  been  enormous, 
and  there  are  no  indications  that  the  mine 
will  ever  "letup." 

West  Point  District.  Levels  are  being 
run  from  the  main  shaft  of  the  Miha  Rica 
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at  the  depth  of  110  feet.  The  vein  is  five 
feet  wide,  2  feet  of  No.  1,  and  3  feet  of  low 
grade  ore.  Twenty  tons,  crushed  at  Harris' 
custom  mill,  yielded  §35  per  ton  of  free 
gold  ;  the  low  grade  will  average  near  |10 
per  ton. 

All  the  deeper  workings  in  the  gold- 
quartz  mines  are  proving  to  be  profitable 
investments,  beyond  expectation,  and  with- 
out a  single  exception. 

COLUSA    COUNTY. 

The  Elgin  Mine.  Colusa  Sun,  October 
10  :  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
Elgin  Quicksilver  Mine  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  its  fortunate  owners  are  tak- 
ing out  large  quantities  of  the  precious 
metal.  On  Wednesday  they  shipped  nine 
tanks  of  quicksilver  to  San  Francisco.  Our 
fellow-townsman,  E.  Chapin,  is  one  of  the 
principal  owners  in  this  mine,  and  we  are 
glad  to  record  the  good  fortune  of  that  gen- 
tleman and  those  who  are  associated  with 
him. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

Panamint.  Cor.  San  Bernardino  Argus. 
There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  in  the 
canyon.  The  town  is  flourishing,  and  the 
sounds  of  the  hammer  are  heard  in  all  di- 
rections. We  have  one  store  of  general 
merchandise,  butcher  shop,  restaurant,  bar- 
ber shop,  two  physicians,  several  lawyers 
and  any  number  of  rum  mills.  The  Sur- 
prise Valley  Mill  and  Water  Company',  of 
San  Francisco,  are  at  work  and  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  with  lack  of  tools.  In  a 
few  days  every  man  who  wants  work  can 
get  it. 

Trails  and  roads  are  being  built  to  the 
mills,  grading  for  mill  sites  and  improve- 
ments generally  are  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
have  never  been  in  a  more  lively  camp,  and 
a  future  is  predicted  that  will  be  second  to 
not  even  Virginia.  The  mines  look  exceed- 
ingly well,  showing  as  fine  looking  ore  as  is 
ever  seen  for  such  large  veins,  varying  as 
they  do  from  three  feet  to  thirteen  and  four- 
teen feet.  The  town  site  is  about  5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  mines 
vary  from  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  above 
the  same  base.     The  climate  is  delightful. 


Snow  does  not  remain  in  the  valley  but  a 
very  short  time,  and  is  rarely  more  than 
twelve  inches  deep.  Lumber  is  scarce  and 
commands  a  high  price. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 

Our  mines. — Lake  County  Bee,  of  Oct. 
8  :  Our  chrome  mine,  three  miles  south  of 
town,  still  yields  its  ore  by  the  ton,  and 
from  present  prospects  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Quicksilver  casts  reflections  all  around 
us,  so  that  our  valleys  and  mountains  may 
in  time  become  stupendous  convex  and 
concave  mirrors  used  for  astronomical  ob- 
servation in  discovering  the  inhabitants  of 
Mars. 

NEVADA   COUNTY. 

Columbia  Hill. — Transcript,  Oct.  10:  We 
learn  that  the  Eureka  Lake  Water  and 
Mining  Company  are  going  to  put  seventy- 
five  or  a  hundred  men  at  work  on  mining 
ground  owned  by  them  at  Columbia  Hill, 
the  coming  winter. 

The  Union  Gravel  mining  company  at 
Kennebec  Hill  have  stopped  operations  for 
want  of  water.  They  have  commenced 
cleaning  up  their  sluices  and  will  complete 
their  work  in  a  few  more  days. 

NAPA    COUNTY. 

Items. — Free  Press  :  A  recent  assay  of 
quartz  from  the  Bourbon  Silver  mine 
reached  f  560  to  the  ton .  The  mine  is  lo- 
cated on  Mt.  St.  Helena,  near  the  Calistoga 
Silver  mine,  and  is  the  property  of  Foss  & 
Connelly. 

Ore  is  being  taken  from  three  levels  on 
the  Calistoga  Silver  mine,  at  the  rate  of 
about  fiftj'  tons  a  day.  Over  a  thousand 
tons  of  ore  is  piled  up  ready  for  milling 
this  winter.     The  mills  run   night  and  day. 

— The  Miyiing  Review  says  :  There  is,  just 
at  present,  considerable  excitement  over  re- 
cent discoveries  of  gold  lodes  in  Sunshine 
District,  Boulder  County.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  most  of  the  veins  thus  far  opened 
are  exceedingly  rich. 

We  saw  several  specimens  from  a  lode 
just  discovered,  which  were  literally  covered 
with  gold.  If  these  veins  hold  their  own  as 
depth  is  obtained  this  will  be  one  of  the 
richest  districts  in  the  Territory.     Very  little 
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work,  however,  has  been  done  on  any  of 
them;  the  deepest  hole  yet  is  only  40  feet. 
The  vein  of  pay  rock  is  small,  but  one  can 
aflPord  to  be  some  time  in  getting  out  a  ton 
of  ore  that  is  worth  from  5  to  15  dollars  per 
pound.  This  district  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Boulder,  and  the  difficulties  gen- 
erally attending  the  development  of  a  new 
mining  region  will  not  be  felt  here.    . 

The  American  Mine,  which  was  only 
opened  three  months  ago,  has  been  sold  for 
$17,000,  a  very  reasonable  figure  if  its  re- 
putation is  worth  anything.  Prof.  J.  Alden 
Smith  has  a  box  of  ore  from  it  worth  $10 
per  pound.  Much  of  the  mineral,  to  one 
not  acquainted,  appears  worthless  rock. 
From  all  accounts  we  should  judge  this  to 
be  a  good  district  for  the  prospector. 

— The  Arizona  Miner  says  :  "  "We  are  not 
in  favor  of  'jumping  '  claims  of  any  sort,  but 
believe  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  this 
eternal  holding  of  mining  claims  by  persons 
who  never  expect  to  develop  them.  '  It 
takes  a  mine  to  work  a  mine,'  is  an  old  say- 
ing— not  true  in  every  case  of  course,  but 
eminently  so  in  many  cases.  We  place  but 
little  confidence  in  '  capitalists,'  or  agents 
for  such,  who  are  everlastingly  telling 
everybody  they  meet  what  they  and  their 
backers  are  going  to  do.  Give  us  the  earn- 
est strokes  of  the  industrious,  determined 
miner  in  preference  to  these  gentry.  He 
can,  by  hard  work,  develop  his  ledge  with- 
out swindling  anybody,  while  your  loud- 
mouthed mining  agent  or  superintendent  is 
gulling  his  backers  (if  he  has  any),  the 
storekeepers,  the  miners  and  others.  Elbow- 
grease  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Arizona, 
and  glib-tongued  rascals  have  done  a  great 
deal  against  her. 

"  Let  all  her  people,  then,  aid,  assist  and 
encourage  the  honest  miner  to  get  hold  of  a 
good  ledge,  work  it  and  make  it  a  source  of 
benefit  to  the  Territory  and  country.  The 
man  who  lays  claim  to  a  good  ledge,  does 
not  work  it  and  will  let  nobody  else  work 
it,  is  a  foe  to  progress  and  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  good  men. 

"  Let  Congress,  at  its  coming  session, 
raise  its  blockade  of  the  mines." 
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I        FINANCE   AND  TRADE 


Savings  Banks  in  the  United 

States. 

Congress  passed  an  act,whicii  was  approved 
Tebruary  19th,  1873,  directing  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Ciirrencv-  to  Include  in  his  ex- 
hibit "the  condition  of  banks,  banking  com- 
panies, and  savings  banks  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories." The  Comptroller,  in  his  last  re- 
port, says  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
six  New  England  States,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  he 
iias  been  unable  to  gather  any  official  returns 
which  could  be  placed  in  the  tabular  form 
of  an  accurate  statement  of  either  resources 
or  liabilities.  Only  about  twenty-eight 
States  have  made  any  reply  to  his  ap^jlica- 
tion  for  information.  Ten  of  the  number  an- 
swer that  they  have  no  information  to  give; 
and  ten  others  have  made  returns,  but  in 
such  forms  that  they  cannot  be  put  into  sat- 
isfactory statements.  In  many  of  the  States 
savings  banks  are  not  required  to  make  any 
report  to  the  State  authorities. 

Outside  of  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  California,  the  savings 
bank  system  is  not  only  comparatively  limi- 
ted in  its  operations,  but  is  not  subject  to 
such  supervisory  legislation  as  the  best  in- 
terests of  depositors  demand. 

The  Comptroller,  in  his  annual  report, 
submits  a  statement  showing  the  resources 
and  liabilities  of  the  savings  banks  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Hhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  compile  from  this  statement  the  fol- 
lowing aggregates  as  to  resources: 


Maine,  November,  1872 S26,154,3M 

Now  Hampshire,  February,  1872 25,578,541 

Vormont,  July,  1872 3,9-l.i,8«9 

Massachusetts,  October,  1872 187,812,5(il 

Ifhode  Island,  December,  1872 'H,211,372 

Connecticut,  January,  1873 „ 71,271,391 

New  York,  January,  1873 „ 305,330,334 

N«w  Jorsey-,  January,  1873 30,629i,-545 

District  of  Columbia,  July,  1873 _ 6,2(55,446 

Total 8701.239.392 

By  adding  to  this  total  the  resources  of 
the  Savings  Banks  of  this  State,  which 
aggregated  §67,420,940  on  the  first  day  of 
July  last,  we  have  a  grand  total  for  these 
nine  States,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, of  $778,650,332. 

This  statement  of  the  Comptroller,  though 
the  best  that  he  could  make  with  the  in- 
formation obtained,  covers  considerably  less 
than  the  whole  of  the  resources  held  by  all 
the  savings  institutions  of  this  country. 
The  total  amount  at  the  present  time  cannot 
fall  much  short  of  one  billion  dollars. 

This  enormous  sum  of  savings  deposits 
speaks  well  for  the  thrift  of  the  American 
people,  and  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  have 
of  the  remunerative  system  of  labor  in  this 
country,  as  these  deposits  mostly  belong  to 
the  laboring  classes;  and  when  so  much 
economy  is  displayed,  there  must  be  great 
happiness  and  contentment  and  a  large  de- 
gree of  virtue  and  morality.  But  there  is 
one  thing  in  connection  with  these  figures  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  viz:  the  showing  which  Cali- 
fornia makes  as  compared  to  her  sister 
States  in  the  East.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  figures  that  only  three  States,  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  have 
a  larger  amount  of  savings  bank  deposits, 
and  when  we  consider  the  age  and  popula- 
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tion  of  those  States  as  compared  to  that  of 
our  own,  California  really  occupies  the  front 
rank.  But  not  only  does  she  stand  well  in 
this  respect,  but  she  also  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  as  to  average  amount  of  deposits 
to  the  credit  of  depositors  and  average  earn- 
ings year  by  year.  The  first  amounts  to 
$809  to  each  depositor,  and  the  second  to 
about  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  -the  de- 
posits. During  the  last  seven  years  the 
depositors  in  our  banks  have  received  divi- 
dends on  theirdepositsaggregating^24,757,- 
000.  This  has  never  been  equaled  by  any 
other  State  or  country. 

But  not  only  are  our  banks  more  profita- 
ble to  their  patrons,  but  they  are  equally  as 
safe  as  the  savings  banks  of  any  other  sec- 
tion. The  laws  regulating  their  manage- 
ment are  strict,  and  the  directory  are  relia- 
ble.— Banker  and  Depositor. 


The  Eastern  Money  Market. 

During  the  week  ending  October  1st,  there 
was  a  very  decided  change  in  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  "Wall  Street,  and  the  specula- 
tive movement  that  has  so  long  seemed  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  has  at  last  com- 
menced in  earnest;  and  yet  it  has  been  so  free 
from  the  usual  excitements  and  vibrations  of 
what  is  called  on  the  Stock  Exchange  "a 
bull  campaign ' '  that  it  may  be  accepted  as 
a  natural  rise  in  prices,  rather  than  as  the 
result  of  a  combination  for  a  speculative 
advance.  And,  indeed,  there  are  no  reasons 
for  believing  that  there  are  any  cliques 
operating  for  a  rise.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
slowly  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  capitalists 
that,  while  state  securities  which  pay  but  6 
per  cent,  sell  at  105,  and  government  bonds 
which  pay  5  per  cent,  sell  at  par,  and  New 
York  Central  Railroad  bonds  which  pay 
but  7  per  cent,  command  prices  ranging  from 
108  to  108 1,  the  stocks  that  pay  2  per  cent, 
quarterly  are  amazingly  cheap  at  78,  and 
that,  if  New  York  Central  bonds  are  desi- 
rable investments  at  108,  the  stock  of  the 
same  company,  which  pays  4  per  cent, 
semi-annually,  must  be  much  more  desirable 
at  105. 


The  prices  realized  for  stocks  during  that 
week  indicate  great  strength  in  the  specula- 
tive movement,  and,  as  the  upward  turn 
appears  to  have  but  just  commenced,  a  much 
higher  range  of  prices  is  anticipated.  There 
is  also  a  more  favorable  feeling  among 
generally;  and  in  the  dry  goods  trade  job- 
bers represent  that  they  have  been  doing 
better  the  past  week  than  at  any  time  since 
the  opening  of  the  season.  The  check  to  th© 
decline  in  domestic  cottons  by  the  resolution 
of  the  mill  owners  in  New  England  to  run 
but  two-thirds  time,  is  expected  and  doubt- 
less will  be  productive  of  a  healthy  influence. 

Tlie  gold  market  has  continuetl  to  exhibit 
weakness,  and  the  price  has  settled  down  to 
109^  ;  but,  if  it  were  not  for  the  efibrts  of 
speculators  in  the  Gold  Room,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  gold  settling  down  to 
105. 

Money  continues  very  abundant  on  call 
loans  at  2  to  3  per  cent.,  notwithstanding 
the  increased  demand,  on  account  of  the 
activity  in  the  stock  market,  which  calls 
for  much  larger  sums.  The  stock  brokers 
find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  supplying 
themselves  with  all  they  need  on  miscel- 
laneous securities,  at  2^  to  3  peV  cent. 

The  Bank  Statement  still  affords  evidence 
that  money  is  still  flowing  to  the  centre, 
and  that  loans  are  diminishing,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  in  business.  The  loans  have 
decreased  the  \>a.&t  week  $1,029,000,  the 
specie  has  decreased  $1,032,000,  while  the 
legal-tender  has  increased  $895,600.  Tho 
decrease  in  the  surplus  reserve  is  but  $41,- 
600.  The  25  per  cent,  reserve  held  by 
the  Associated  Banks  is  $59,115,000,  being 
$25,505,000  in  excess  of  the  required 
amount. 

The  financial  situation  is  strong,  and  the 
general  outlook  is  highly  pi'omising  for  the 
business  community. 

The  Treasury  balances  at  the  close  on 
Saturday  before  thellst,  in  Washington, 
were  :  Currency,  $14,117,000  and  coin  $74,- 
500,000,  including  $27,330,000  coin  certifi- 
cates. The  internal  revenue  receipts  footed 
up  $250,000.  The  Treasury  at  Washington 
received  $135,000  in  national  bank-notes 
for  redemption. 
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Oommerco  of  the  United  States. 


The  Commercial  and  Financial  Ghromcle 
gives  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  foreign 
trade  q(  the  United  States  for  the  several 
fiscal  years  from  1863  to  January  1st,  1874, 
making  a  period  of  eleven  and  a  half  years. 
We  reproduce  the  statement  as  follows: 

IWl'OETS. 

Merchandise.       Spocie  and  Bullion.     Total. 

I863.„..3213,:»3,815  $J,5*1,105  82.52,919,920 

aSW 31(j,417 ,-^83  13,115,(312  329,502,895 

1865.....  238,745,588  9,810,072  248,555,(>52 

Vi^.^  434,812,0BI»  10,700,092  445,512,158 

18!J7 395,7tj3,100  22,070,475  417,833,575 

1868 357,436,440  14,188,368  371,624,808 

1869 417,.506,:i79  19,807.876  437,314,253 

1870 4;}8,958.408  2>),419,179  465.377,587 

1871 520,223,684  21,270,024  541,493,708 

1872 726,595,077  13,743,689  640,:»i,766 

1873...„  642,126,810  21,480.937  663,617,147 

1874<'...  263,431,790  21.828,698  285,260.488 

$895,391,«32  $204,019,127     3.5,099,410,959 

■'Six  months  ending  Jan.  1st,  1874. 

EXPORT, 

Merchandise,       Specie  and  Bullion.    Total. 

1863 $203,964,447  $64,156,611  8268,121.0.58 

1864 1.38,8:37,988  105,396,541  264,234,.529 

1865..,-  166.02i),:303  67,643,226  233.672,.529 

1866..._  348,&j9,.522  «6,044,071  434,903,593 

1867...-  292,361,225  60,868,372  353,229,.597 

1868 281,952,899  93,784,105  375.737.004 

1869. .._  289,117,697  57,133,380  343,256,077 

1870 392,771,768  58,1.55,666  450,927.434 

1871 442,820,178  98.441,988  541,262,166 

1872 444,177,586  79,877,.5;34  524,055,120 

1873„...  522,479,922  «i.60S,574  607,088,496 

1874='...  276.828,879  29,850.126  306,679.005 

$3,817,201,414  $885,695,194     $4,703,166,608 

'■"Six  months  ending  Jan.  1st,  1874. 

These  figures  show  that  the  imports  of 
merchandise  for  the  above  period  exceeded 
the  exports  by  the  sum  of  §1,078,190,418; 
that  the  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  ex- 
ceeded the  imports  of  the  same  by  the  sum 
of  §681,946,067  ;  and  tnat  the  imports  of 
niei'chandise,  specie  and  bullion  exceeded 
the  exports  by  the  sum  of  |396,244,351. 
The  last  of  these  sums  presents  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  balance  of  trade  against  this 
country  for  eleven  and  a  half  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  showing  of  custom-house  statis- 
tics. The  aggregate  on  merchandise  is 
more  than  a  billion  of  dollars;  yet  this  is 


reduced  by  a  large  excess  in  the  exports  of 
specie  and  bullion  over  imports. 

This  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the 
amount  paid  for  freights  to  foreign  ship- 
owners or  of  the  interest  on  our  foreign, 
debt.  Adding  these  two  items,  which  the 
Chronicle  places  at  §400,000,000,  we  have 
an  aggregate  of  $796,244,351  as  the  balance 
of  foreign  indebtedness  arising  from  our  in- 
ternational trade  for  the  above  period.  But 
for  our  large  production  and  exportation  of 
gold  the  balance  of  trade  would  have  been, 
much  greater,  assuming  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  to  have  remained  the 
same.  Our  currency  system  creates  but 
little  use  for  gold  as  money;  and,  hence,  it 
has  gone  abroad,  as  the  thing  we  could  best 
spare  in  exchange  for  foreign  products. 


City  and  Country  Homes. 


One  of  our  exchanges  in  commenting  up- 
on this  subj«ct  says  that  large  cities  have 
plenty  of  palaces  and  hovels,  but  very  few 
real  homes.  It  claims,  and  very  ju.stly  too, 
that  the  city  is  not  a  good  place  to  cultivate 
those  social  and  domestic  virtues  that  make 
people  happy  and  life  worth  living  for. 
Everything  about  a  city  is  as  stiff  and  for- 
mal as  the  rectangular  walls  of  the  build- 
ings. Fashion  reigns  with  omnipotent  sway 
and  many  live  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  this  fickle  goddess. 
Vice  holds  out  a  thousand  tempting  amuse- 
ments to  the  young,  and  children  brought 
up  in  the  city  undergo  an  ordeal  unknown, 
to  those  who  live  in  the  quiet  of  the  country. 
Many  a  promising  youth,  who  has  a  happy 
home  and  all  that  heart  could  wish  in  the 
retirement  of  the  country,  is  captivated  by 
visions  of  city  splendor,  and  longs  to  min- 
gle in  its  giddy  whirl  of  fashion  and  folly. 
He  ventures  into  the  charmed  circle,  where 
he  expects  to  win  fame  and  make  a  splendid 
fortune,  and  after  battling  a  while  with 
temptation  surrenders  to  the  influence  of  vice, 
and  becomes  either  an  idle  loafed',  a  drunk- 
ard or  a  debauchee. 

If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  per- 
centage of  those  youths  who  leave  the  coun- 
try to  make  their  fortunes  in   the  city,  the 
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percentage  that  make  shipwreck  of  health, 
happiness,  virtue,  honor,  honesty,  man- 
hood, everything  in  fa«t  that  is  dear,  we 
should  be  astonished  at  the  frightful  results 
"We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  enterprising 
youth  ever  bettered  his  condition  by  eii-» 
changing  the  country  for  tovfu  ;  but  that 
such  cases  would  form  the  exception  instead 
of  the  rule.  "When  merchants,  rcieobanics 
or  professional  men  change  from  a  provin- 
cial town  to  a  metropolis  to  find  a  wider 
field  for  their  talent  or  capital  there  is  a 
much  better  chance  of  saccess. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  no  plaice  so  -well 
suited  to  make  a  ha-ppy  home,,  as  some  good 
neighborhood  in  the  rural  districts.  In 
America,  the  word  home  has  a  higher  and 
better  significance  than  in  the  old  world. 
In  most  countries  of  Europe  but  few  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  own  the  land  which  they 
occupy.  They  may  have  a  leasehold,  but 
actually  own  neither  house  nor  land.  With 
us  matters  are  entirely  difierenti.  The  poor- 
est man  may  easily  acquire  his  eighty  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres^  and  live  as  inde- 
pendently as  any  Euro]>ean  lord..  Under 
these  circumstances  of  absolute  ownership, 
there  is  a  powerful  motive,  inducing  us  to 
surround  our  homes  with  everything  com- 
fortable, convenient,  or  simply  beautiftil. 
By  doing  this,  the  industrious  and  intelligent 
farmer  educates  his  clrildren  in  the  love  of 
whatever  is  useful  or  beantifal,  afnd  a  dis- 
like for  whatever  is  mean,  low  or  vicious; 
and  the  associations  that  cluster  around  the 
old  homestead,  will  live  to  cheer  and  bless 
U6  through  the  longest  life. 

Young  man,  if  you  have  a  pleasant  home 
in  the  country,  a  little  farm  and  the  chance 
of  a  pleasant  wife  and  children,  stay  where 
you  are,  and  not  risk  a  life's  happiness  in 
the  deceptive  eddies  and  whirlpools  of  city 
life. 


— Livermore,  Alameda  County,  is  to  have 
a  National  Gold  Bank.  Steps  have  already 
been  taken^  looking  to  a  speedy  organiza- 
tion of  such  an  institution  in  that  aspiring 
country '  village.  Should  the  enterprise  be 
carried  out,  Alameda  County  would  then 
have  four  banks  within  her  borders. 


Resumption  of  Specie  Payments', 

This  question  is  attracting  more  and  more 
attention  cwistantly  at  the  haoids  of  themone-' 
etary  papers  and  eminent  financiers.     Most 
of  them  say  that  they  see  no  indication  that 
inflation  isgaiTiing  strength ;  on  the  contrary^ 
they  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  drift  of 
public  opinion  this  fell  is  toward  an  aban- 
donn?ent  of  the  delusion  that  the  panic  was 
caused  by  the   lack    of  currency,   and  re' 
covery  from  its   effects  requires  more  cur- 
rency,  and  toward   a   dispositicn   to  leave 
things  pje  they  are.     The  Financier,  in  com-* 
menting   upon  this   subject,   says   that  the 
veto  saved  the  country  from  the  downward 
plunge,  and  that  the  people  are  indisposed 
at  present  to  ta'ke  that  plunge,  is  something 
to  take  courage  for;  but  that  they  are  willing 
to  stay   on   the   brink-    is    good   cause   for' 
anxiety.     The  same  journal  says   that  the 
policy  of  delay  and  inactivity,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  one  by  which  inflation  gains 
and  resumption  loses.      Thi«  latter   is   the 
positive  and  forward  movement;  the  nctiori 
and  attack  are  with  it,  and  it  Wears  out  by 
delay.    In  the  present  condition,  politicians 
meet  >n  convention,  resolve  that  a  moderate 
inci-ease  of  paper  to  meet  the  wants  of  busi- 
ness would  be  pleasant,   if  they  dare,  or  in 
some  States  solemnly  repeat  the  old  "  pledge" 
to  resume  some  time  or  other;  politicians  inr 
congress  and  on  the  stump  talk    inflation; 
occasionally  a  serious  attempt  to  destroy  the 
resumption  cause  altogether  is  made  and 
barely  defeated;  and  the  people  are  becom- 
ing  more  wonted   to   handling   paper  and 
resting  satisfied  with  a  vntgue  promise  and  n 
mild  wonder  whether  we  shall  any  of  us  live 
to  see   coin   in   general   circulation    again. 
Shall  we?     Upon  whom  and  what  does  the 
answer  to  this  question  depend  but  upon  the 
people  of  the  East?     The  serious  danger  is 
that  further  delay  will  so  accustom  the  peo^ 
pie  to  the  present   situation,    so  dull  their 
I>erception  of  both  the  moral  obligation  and 
the  real  advantages  of  resumption,  so  mag- 
nify the  apparent  difKculty  and  sacrifice  of 
getting   out  of  the   slough,    and   so   fritter 
away  the  courage  and  manliness  necessary 
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to  make  an  honest  effort,  that  the  time  re- 
maining in  which  voluntary  return  to  specie 
is  possible  will  be  allowed  to  pass  and 
nothing  be  done.  The  struggle  is  certain  to 
be  renewed  next  winter  in  some  form,  and 
there  is  no  duty  so  high  and  immediate  now 
before  the  people  as  to  seriously  study  the 
situation  and  come  to  a  deliberate  conclusion. 
The  choice  ought  to  be  made,  whether  we 
will  now  take  some  positive  action  for  an  early 
escape  from  the  financial  slough,  or  else 
stay  in  it  and  await  the  certain  consequences. 


•—The  Commercial  banks  of  this  city  have 
been  very  heavily  drawn  upon  by  the  in- 
terior banks  in  order  that  farmers  and  others 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  might 
get  such  accommodations  as  they  may  need 
before  they  realize  upon  their  crops.  This 
makes  money  a  little  scarce  at  some  of  these 
institutions  at  present,  and  the  discounting 
of  commercial  paper  is  not  so  easily  secured 
as  it  will  be  as  soon  as  these  balances  are 
squared  up. 

The  Decline  of  Foreign  Immigra- 
tion. 

Tho  falling  off  of  European  immigration  to  the 
United  States  continues  to  excite  remark,  with  no 
lack  of  suggestions  professing  to  explain  it— if  at 
this  late  day  it  needs  any  explanation.  The  arrivals 
at  this  port  during  the  month  of  August  just 
ended,  we  see,  are  officially  returned  at  15,041, 
which  is  a  decrease  of  4,000  compared  with  those 
of  the  corresponding  month  in  1873.  As  regards 
the  country  at  large,  the  falling  off  is  quite  as 
noticeable.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  presents  the 
case  as  follows  : 

Six  months  ending  December  31, 1873 173,198 

Six  months  ending  June  30, 1871 ....,..,139,708 

Decrease  inl874 33,490 

One  need  not  look  far  for  the  causes  which  have 
been  and  still  are  at  work  to  make  this  decrease 
inevitable.  The  partial  paralysis  of  nearly  all  the 
great  industrial  interests  following  the  financial 
troubles  of  last  September— a  paralysis,  however, 
from  which  they  are  now  steadily  recovering— 
had  much  but  not  all  to  do  with  it.  The  anti- 
emigration  policy  of  the  German  Government, 
and  the  fact  that  emigrants  are  now  compelled  to 
pay  full  rates  on  the  German  railroads,  have  ex- 
erted an  influence  in  the  same  direction,  not  to  be 
Overlooked  in  calculations  of  this  kind. 

The  English  journals,  we  observe,  abound  wi  h 
communications  from  various  people  who  had 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  the  early  part 


of  last  spring,  but  found  hero  so  many  discourage* 
ments  as  to  employments,  wages,  the  dearness  of 
living,  etc.,  that  they  thought  it  best  to  return 
home  and  fight  out  the  battle  of  life  on  their  own 
ground.  As  a  whole,  these  persons  do  not  appear 
to  have  penetrated  further  into  the  country  than 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  nor  to  have  tarried 
among  us  longer  than  a  few  weeks.  Wo  infer  that 
the  most  of  them  belonged  to  the  mechanic  and 
artizan  class,  and  were  possessed  of  small  means* 
There  is  no  question  thai  what  they  say  of  the 
scarcity  of  employment  and  the  dearness  of  living 
is  correct  as  regards  our  great  cities,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  their  experiences  would  not 
have  been  more  favorable  if  they  had  had  thtf 
courage  to  take  money  which  they  must  have  paid 
for  their  return  passage  sind  purchased  a  railroad 
ticket  for  parts  of  the  country  whore  the  labor 
market  is  not  so  overstocked  as  it  is  in  the  densely- 
populated  cities  of  the  seaboard.  The  de- 
mand for  agricultural  labor,  in  the  Northwestern 
States,  is  almost  unlimited  ;  but  as  it  is  some-* 
times  objected  that  the  average  English  artisan  is 
as  helpless  on  American  soil  as  he  would  be  on  a 
farm  at  home,  the  favorable  inducements  which 
some  of  the  Southern  States  are  constantly  hold^ 
ing  out  for  skilled  labor,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked- Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
to-day  would  open  their  arms  to  receivo 
them,  as  likewise  would  Northern  Alabama 
and  East  Tennessee.  It  is  singular  that 
the  various  European  agencies  for  promoting  emi« 
gration  to  the  United  States  do  not  attach  more 
importance  to  the  outlets  in  that  direction  than 
they  do.  Grant  that  there  are  some  reasons  why 
settlement  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  loss  de-; 
sirable  than  in  the  States,  where  the  race  is  of  ai 
more  homogeneous  character,  there  still  remain 
attractions  and  advanfages'of  a  very  solid  descrip-- 
tion.  As  to  the  large  numbers  of  emigrants  who 
are  juat  now  going  back  to  the  old  country— many' 
of  them  doubtless  moved  thereto  by  the  prevail- 
ing low  rates  of  passage— it  is  a  noticeable  fact 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  are  German 
and  Irish.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  understood. 
The  former,  with  the  determination  characteristic 
of  their  race,  come  hero  for  better  or  worse,  and 
determined  to  make  tlie  best  even  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation; the  former,  as  a  rule,  are  not  endowed  with 
enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  enable  them  to  re- 
turn home,  even  if  they  so  desired.  It  is  the  Eng- 
lish artisan  class,  who  are  usually  possessed  of 
moans  enough  to  enable  them  to  return  if  they" 
are  so  minded,  that  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  these  returning  emigrants.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  however,  the  tide  must  soon  turn 
the  other  way.  When  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  country  recover  from  the  embarrassments 
temporarily  entailed  by  the  financial  whirlwind 
of  last  year,  even  this  class  will  have  occasion  to 
think  better  of  us.— Merchant  and  Banker. 
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Financial  Itexns. 

Wo  clip  the  following  interesting  financial  sum* 
Inary  from  the  commercial  columns  of  the  daily 
papers  : 

—The  merchandise  and  produce  exports  from  San 
Francisco  by  water  for  the  month  of  September 
Compare  as  follows: 

August.  1873.  1874. 

New  York $339,800      -        $222,000 

Great  Britain 1,640,000  1,694,500 

Hawaiian  Islands 27,700  40,900 

British  Columbia i 5O,40O  63,100 

Mexico 62,400  103,100 

China..... ; 68,000  130,100 

Japan 78,300  35,200 

teru ;. 45,200  103,603 

Chile 7,000  — 

Australia u.' 42,900  22,200 

New  Zealand .; 8,500  19,500 

Philippine  Islands ..:.. 14,400 

Society  Islands 25,400  14,600 

Central  America 56,600  22,700 

Panama.. 22,500  12,900 

Other  foreign  ports 18,400  9,400 

Totals I $2,492,600  $2,518,200 

The  trade  for  the  past  month  has  been  quite 
Satisfactory,  and  the  largest  for  any  month  this 
year  since  February*  During  the  same  month  in 
1872,  the  amount  was  $2,783,200,  against  $1,692,200 
in  1871  and  $1,557,100  in  1870. 

The  treasure  shipments  for  the  past  month  have 
been  as  follows  : 
September.  1873.  1874. 

Now  York $911,800  $3,344,200 

England 1,400  20,000 

China 239,300  551,900 

Central  America... 46,400  35,000 

Perm 307,000  

Totals , ; $1,505,900  $3,951,100 

During  the  same  month  in  1872,  the  amount 
shipped  was  $(>S5,200,  against  $2,331,400  in    1871 
and  $2,275,300  in  1870.    The  descriptions  of  trea- 
sure in  the  foregoing  table  are  annexed  : 
September.  1873.  1874. 

Gold  Bars $34,200  $93,500 

Silver  Bars 515,200  980,300 

Gold  Coin 788,100  2,318,400 

Silver  Coin 46,600  348,400 

Gold  Dust 2,000  14,600 

Mexican  Dollars 119,800  125,900 

Currency 70,000 

Totals $1,505,900         83,951,100 

The  large  shipments  of  gold  coin  last  month  are 
noteworthy.  Of  the  total.  New  York  took  $2,220,- 
300,  and  most  of  the  remainder  was  shipped  to 
China.  The  shipment  to  England  direct  was  in 
fine  silver.  All  the  other  fine  silver,  as  well  as  the 
fine  gold,  went  to  Now  York.  China  took  tho  Mex- 
ican trade  dollars.    Tho  t'ouibinod  exports  of  mer- 


chandise and  produce  from  San  Francisco  by 
water  for  tho  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  to* 
gothor  with  tho  shipments  of  treasure  through 
regular  mercantile  channels  for  the  same  period^ 
have  been  as  follows  : 

Merchandise.       Treasure.         Totals. 

January $3,229,500       $1,500,800       $4,730,300 

February 2,577,700         1,542,500         4,120,200 

March ..,. 1,375,500  973,900         2,349,400 

April 1,392,200         2,874,900         4,267,100 

May 1,944,-500         4,051,200         5,995,700 

June 1,254,700         2,396,600         3,651,300 

July 2,040,500         1,635,500         3,676,000 

August 1,867,200         1,995,600      ,  3,832,800 

September...,;...  2,518,300         3,951,100         6,469,400 

Totals .$18,200,100       $20,922,100     $39,122,200 

Same  time  '73..19,753,300         17,830,600       37,583,900 

The  decrease  of  $1,500,000  in  the  merchandise 
and  produce  trade  is  duo  to  a  diminished  volume 
and  a  lessened  value  of  wheat  and  flour  exports. 
The  shipments  of  precious  metals  show  an  in- 
crease of  over  $3,000,000,  and  more  than  make  good 
the  deficiency  in  tho  supply  of  grain  exchange. 
The  descriptions  of  treasure  shipped  during  tho 
nine  months  are  annexed: 

BULLION  MOVEMENT. 

1874.           Fine  Gold.  Fine  Silver.    Gold  Dust. 

January.........        $761,715                    

February $8,947  541,911  $1,590 

March 7.50  560,305                     

April 545,2137  863,263  1,525 

May 1,678,027  1,099,451  9,170 

June 481,132  1,105,.559  6,917 

July 310,854  843,431  5,642 

August 274,070  261,338  3,054 

September. 93,530  980,3-13  14,530 

Totals 83,392,547      $7,020,356  $41,458 

In  1873 2,487,371       6,305,996  18,465 

COIN  MOVEMENT. 

Gold.  Silver.  Mexican. 

January $427,062  $312,000                 

February 257,536  272,528  $459,979 

March 146,457  182.774  83,800 

April 804,141  501,778  155,92.5 

May 457,218  632,.393  144,988 

June 113,186  298,298  392,474 

July 105,718  272,149  97,714 

August 814,041  448,918  194,185 

September 2,318,395  418,385  12.5,855 

Totals $5,443,780        $3,369,183       $1,354,720 

In  1873 6,207,106  193,886         2,617,817 

Separating  the  coin  from  the  bullion,  wo  have 

the  following  result: 

1873.  1874. 

Bullion $8,811,800  $10,454,400 

Coin 9,018,800  10,467,700 

Totals $17,830,300  $20,922,100 

Under  tho  head  of  silver  coin,  we  have  included 
$130,000  in  currency  sent  to  New  York  in  August 
and  Soptombor.    Othorwi-so,  tho  largo  increase  in 
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the  shipments  of  sliver  coin  is  due  to  the  move- 
ment in  trade  dollars,  which  has  caused  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  export  of  Mexican 
dollars. 

—The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  of 
domestic  produce  at  San  Francisco,  from  July  1st, 

1874,  to  date,  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
the  previous  harvest  year: 

1873-74.  1874-75. 

July  1  to  Oct.  4.  July  1  to  Oct.  3. 

Flour,  qr  sks 398,284  387,2a5 

Wheat,  100-ft)  sks 3,390,005  2,720,936 

Barley,  100-lb  sks 478,507  311,323 

Oats,  sks 97,199  97,400 

Potatoes,  sks 212,004  188,8(>4 

Corn, ska 25,361  11,200 

Rye,  sks 5,895  27,400 

Buckwheat,  sks 205  100 

Beans,  sks 13,670  10,846 

Bran,  sks 33,027  31,453 

Hay,  tons 18,714  24,171 

Salt,  tons 2,091  2,419 

Wool,  bales 20,073  23,231 

Hides,  No 34,312  46,468 

— Following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  United  States  Assistant  Trea- 
surer in  this  city  for  September: 

RECEIPTS. 

Customs 8089,359.29 

Internal  Revenue  tax 182,216.84 

Internal  Revenue  stamps 18,320.60 

Sales  of  land 48.686.07 

Patent  foes 785.00 

Transfers 500,000.00 

Post-otBce  department 20,502.90 

Disbursing  officers 1,397,0)3.03 

Various  sources 82,879.54 


Total  receipts 82,939,842.27 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Treasury  drafts 8934,456.43 

Post-office  department  drafts 15,147.73 

Disbursing  officers'  checks 1,245,477.18 


Total  disbursements 82,195,081.34 

The  receipts  of  treasure  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30th,  through  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Go's  Express,  amounted  to  810,237,700, 
which  has  been  very  evenly  distributed  through 
the  quarter.  Of  the  total  amount,  84,614,400  was 
in  fine  silver,  82,625,900  in  fine  gold  and  dust,  and 
82,997,300  in  coin.  During  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter last  year,  the  amount  thus  received  was  89,605,- 
700,  or  8524,000  less  than  for  the  past  quarter.  We 
notice  a  decrease  in  the  receipts  from  Mexico, 
probably  owing  to  a  lessened  demand  for  Mexican 
Dollars  in  consequence  of  the  coinage  of  Trade 
Dollars.  The  total  amount  received  from  Mexico 
in  the  past  quarter  is  8285,000.  of  which  8224,000 
was  in  coin.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30th,  were 


829,710,500,  consisting  of 
tions: 
1874.  Silver 

Bullion. 

January 8959,902 

February 2,696,401 

March 1,505,803 

April 1,863,418 

May 1,971,468 

June 1,973.575 

July 1,404,179 

August 1,495,898 

September 1,654,367 


the   following  doscrip- 


Gold 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

8583,195 

8820,487 

530,424 

714,944 

619,259 

070,002 

801,330 

729,246 

949,139 

907,077 

856,856 

1,320,472 

910,108 

1,025,573 

918,802 

934,119 

790,978 

1.037,013 

Totals 811,585,191       $;,905,151        88,100,193 

In  1873 9,211.843         7,927,122  0,086,063 

The  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of  fine  Silver 
is  noteworthy,  and  is  confirmatory  of  the  aug- 
mented  production  of  the  Washoe  mines.  The 
Gold  production  of  the  Coast  is  evidently  on  the 
decrease,  the  receipts  of  gold  this  year  being 
81,000,000  less  than  for  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  sources  of  the  receipts  are  annexed: 

From  northern  and  southern  mines 826,357,082 

From  northern  coast  route 1,545,692 

From  southern  coast  route 408,138 

From  Mexico 1,339,023 

Total 829,710,535 

Same  time  in  1873 23,825,628 

The  increase  this  year  is  85,885,000.  The  real 
gain  from  domestic  sources  is  86,385,000  since  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  8500,000  in  the  receipts  from 
Mexico.  In  this  falling  off  of  Mexican  coin,  we 
see  the  influence  of  Trade  Dollars  to  meet  the 
China  demand.  The  monthly  remittances  of  coin 
inland,  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Go's  Express  com- 
pare as  follows : 

1873. 

January 81,491,140 

February 1,102,813 

March 905,742 

April 1,000,849 

May 8.58,104 

June 993,517 

July 1,061.480 

August 1,493,211 

September 1,231,804 


1874. 

81,394,487 
1,108,011 
963,214 
1,312,070 
1,573,629 
1,552,281 
1,917,597 
2,001,436 
2,055,015 

Totals 811,204,716       813,878,940 

The  interior  demand  for  the  past  quarter  has  been 
very  large,  being  81.188,000  in  excess  of  the 
demand  for  the  same  quarter  last  year.  A  partial 
explanation  of  this  is  found  in  the  increased  loans 
on  Wheat.  The  amount  of  coin  remitted  to  the 
interior  in  the  past  nine  months  is  85,718,000 
larger  than  the  amount  received.  A  similar  com- 
parison for  the  same  time  last  year  shows  an  ex- 
cess of  $4,518,000  in  favor  of  the  interior.  This 
method  of  indicating  the  flow  of  coin  is  necessarily 
imperfect,  since  the  proportion  brought  to  the  city 
through  private  channels  is  always  larger  than 
that  carried  away  in  the  same  manner. 
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The  Lee  Memorial  Monument. 


The  latest  advices  from  the  Memorial  Associa- 
tion is  that  Prof.  Edward  V.  Valentine,  the 
flculptor,  having  procured  from  Vermont  a  block 
of  pure  white  marble,  is  fashioning  the  statue  of 
Gen.  Lee,  which  is  to  bo  placed  on  the  grand 
monument  now  being  erected  at  his  tomb,  at  the 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Virginia.  The  figure  represents  Gen.  Lee  repos- 
ing in  an  easy,  recumbent  position  upon  a  couch, 
his  head  and  shoulders  slia-htly  raised  above  the 
body,  his  left  arm  outstretched  by  the  side  of  his 
sword,  his  right  arm  laid  across  his  breast.  He 
wears  full  Confederate  uniform,  including  boots 
and  gauntlets,  and  a  light  drapery  covers  nearly 
the  whole  form.  The  appearance  is  natural  and 
graceful,  indicating  peaceful  slumber  rather  than 
death. 

The  monument,  when  surmounted  with  this  fine 
work  of  art,  will  bo  a  lasting  memorial  to  one  of 
Virginia's  noblest  sons  and  patriots.  Tho  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  are  gentlemen  well  and 
favorably  known  by  the  entire  community,  who 
will  see  that  nothing  is  left  undone  that  will  add 
to  the  beauty  and  finish  of  this  great  work.  We 
are  advised  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  David- 
son, of  Lexington,  Virginia,  that  the  funds  sub- 
scribed are  insufficont  to  complete  tho  monument. 
In  order  to  further  this  object  they  have  issued  a 
life-size  steel  engraved  portrait  of  Gen.  Lee,  to  be 
sold  only  by  subscription,  through  authori/,ed 
agents,  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  applied 
toward  tho  completion  of  the  work.  An  oppor- 
tunity is  here  presented  to  every  person,  not  only 
to  procure,  at  a  reasonable  price,  a  superb  life- 
like portrait  of  tho  great  General,  but  to  aid  in 
tho  erection  of  a  lasting  monument  to  his  memory. 
Each  subscriber  will  receive  a  certificate  duly 
signed  by  tho  Secretary  and  Chairman  of  the  Loo 
Memorial  Association. 

We  commend  this  valuable  portrait  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  predict  for  it  an  immense  sale.  Some 
energetic  person  should  secure  the  agency  in  this 


Bection  to  assist  in  this  noble  work.  W.  W.  Best- 
wick  &  Co.,  Nos.  177  k  l";)  West  Fourth  Street. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  been  appointed  General 
Managers  of  all  agencies  in  the  United  States. 
All  communications  addressed  to  the  above  firm 
for  circulars,  certificates  and  tenns  to  agentt,  will 
receive  their  immediate  attention. 


WM.SHERM4N&G0.      | 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

No.  35. — October  Term,  1874. 

The  Home  Insurance  Company  "I 
of  New  York,  Plaintiff  in  Er- 1  In  error  to  the 
ror,  I    Supreme  Court 

vs.  1    of  the  State  of 

John  F  Morse  and  Charles  C.  1  AV'isconsin. 
Paige.  J 

Mr.  Justice  Hunt  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  Court. 

This  action  was  commenced  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Winnebago  County,  "Wisconsin,  to 
recover  the  amount  alleged  to  be  due  upon  a 
policy  of  insurance  issued  by  the  plaintiffs 
in  error  to  the  defendants  in  error  upon  the 
steamboat  Diamond.  The  Home  Insurance 
Company  is  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  hav- 
ing its  office  and  principal  place  of  business 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  company  entered  its  appearance  in  the 
"Winnebago  County  suit,  and  filed  its  peti- 
tion to  remove  the  cause  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
"Wisconsin.     The  petition  was  in  the  form 


required  by  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of 
1789,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  bond  with 
sufficient  bail,  as  required  by  that  act. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  "Winnebago  County 
refused  to  grant  the  prayer  for  removal,  but 
proceeded  to  the  trial  of  the  cause.  A  ver- 
dict was  rendered  against  the  company, 
judgment  entered  thereon,  and  upon  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  "Wisconsin,  the 
same  was  affirmed.  The  insurance  company 
now  bring  a  writ  of  error  to  this  court. 

The  case  of  the  Montello  was  argued  at  the 
same  time  with  the  present;  both  cases,  as 
it  was  understood,  involving  the  question 
whether  the  Fox  river  was  a  navigable  water 
of  the  United  States.  The  decision  of  that 
question  is  not  essential  to  the  judgment  to 
be  rendered  in  the  present  case. 

The  refusal  of  the  State  Court  of  Wiscon- 
sin to  allow  the  removal  of  the  case  into  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Wisconsin, 
and  its  justification  under  the  agreement 
of  the  company  and  the  statute  of  Wiscon- 
sin, form  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the 
present  suit. 

The  stutute  of  Wisconsin  in  question  was 
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passed  in  the  year  1870,  and  therein  it  is  de- 
clared, that  "It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
fire  insurance  company,  association,  or  part- 
nership, incorporated  by  or  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  other  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  foreign  government,  for 
any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  this  act,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  take  risks  or  transact 
any  business  of  insurance  in  this  State, "un- 
less possessed  of  the  amount  of  actual  cap- 
ital required  of  similar  corporations  formed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  any 
such  company  desiring  to  transact  any  such 
business  as  aforesaid  by  any  agent  or  agents 
in  this  State,  shall  first  appoint  an  attorney 
in  this  State  on  whom  process  of  law  can 
be  served,  containing  an  agreement  that 
such  compa7iy  will  not  remove  the  suit  for 
trial  into  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  or 
federal  courts,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  a  written  instrumentf  duly 
signed  and  sealed,  certifying  such  appoint- 
ment, which  shall  continue  until  another  at- 
torney be  substituted.^'  (Laws  of  1870, 
chapter  56,  section  22,  page  87  ;  or  1st  Tay- 
lor's Statutes,  page  958,  section  22.) 

Desiring  to  do  business  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  statute,  the  Home  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1870,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  Wisconsin  an  appointment 
of  Henry  S.  Durand  as  their  agent  in  that 
State,  on  vphom  process  might  be  served. 
The  power  of  attorney  thus  filed  contained 
this  clause:  "And  said  company  agrees 
that  suits  commenced  in  the  State  Courts  of 
Wisconsin  shall  not  be  removed  by  the  acts 
of  said  company  into  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit or  Federal  Courts." 

The  State  Courts  of  Wisconsin  held  that 
this  statute  and  the  agreement  under  it  jus- 
tified a  denial  of  the  petition  to  remove  the 
case  into  the  United  States  Court.  The  in- 
surance company  deny  this  proposition,  and 
this  is  the  point  presented  for  consideration. 

Is  the  agreement  thus  made  by  the  insur- 
ance company  one  that,  without  reference 
to  the  statute,  would  bind  the  party  mak- 
ing it? 

Should  a  citizen  of   the  State  of   New 


York  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  that  in  no  event  would  he 
resort  to  the  courts  of  that  State,  or  to  the 
federal  tribunals  within  it,  to  protect  his 
rights  of  property,  it  could  not  be  success- 
fully contended  that  such  an  agreement 
would  be  valid. 

Should  a  citizen  of  New  York  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
upon  whatever  consideration,  that  he  would 
in  no  case,  when  called  into  the  courts  of  that 
State,  or  the  federal  tribunals  within  it, 
demand  a  jury  to  determine  any  rights  of 
property  that  might  be  called  in  question, 
but  that  such  rights  should  in  all  such  cases 
be  submitted  to  arbitration  or  to  the  decision 
of  a  single  judge,  the  authoi'ities  are  clear 
that  he  would  not  thereby  be  debarred  from 
resorting  to  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals  of 
the  State.  There  is  no  sound  principle  upon 
which  such  agreements  can  be  specifically 
enforced. 

We  see  no  difference  in  principle  between 
the  cases  supposed  and  the  case  before  us. 
Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  resort  to  all  the 
courts  of  the  country,  and  to  invoke  the 
protection  which  all  the  laws  or  all  those 
courts  may  afford  him.  A  man  may  not 
barter  away  his  life  or  his  freedom,  or  his 
substantial  rights.  In  a  criminal  case,  he 
cannot,  as  was  held  in  Cancerai's  case  (18 
N.  Y.  R.,  128),  be  tried  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men,  although 
he  consent  in  open  court  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  eleven  men.  In  a  civil  case  he  may 
submit  his  particular  suit  by  his  own  con- 
sent to  an  arbitration,  or  to  the  decision  of  a 
single  judge.  So  he  may  omit  to  exercise 
his  right  to  remove  his  suit  to  a  federal 
tribunal,  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit,  in  each 
recurring  case.  In  these  aspects  any  citizen 
may  no  doubt  waive  the  rights  to  which  he 
may  be  entitled.  He  cannot,  however,  bind 
himself  in  advance  by  an  agreement,  which 
may  be  specifically  enforced,  thus  to  forfeit 
his  rights  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions, 
whenever  the  case  may  be  presented. 

That  the  agreement  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany is  invalid  upon  the  principles  men- 
tioned, the  following  cases  are  cited:  Nutt 
vs.  Ham.   Ins.   Co.,  6  Gray,  174;  Cobb  vs. 
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New  Eng.M.  Ins.  Co.,  6  Gray,  192;  Hobbs 
vs.  Manhattan  Ins.  Co.,  56  Maine,  421; 
Stephenson  vs.  P.  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.,  54 
Maine,  70;  Soott  vs.  Avery,  5  House  Lords 
Cases,  811.  They  show  that  agreements  in 
advance  to  oust  the  courts  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion conferred  by  law  are  illegal  and  void. 

In  Scott  vs.  Averj''  (sup.)  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor says:  "  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  parties  cannot  by  con- 
tract oust  the  ordinary  courts  of  their  juris- 
diction. That  has  been  decided  in  many 
cases.  Perhaps  the  first  case  I  need  refer  to 
was  a  case  decided  about  a  century  ago. 
(Kill  vs.  Hollester,  1  Wils.,  129.)  That 
case  was  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance 
in  which  there  was  a  clause  that  in  case  of 
any  loss  or  dispute  it  should  be  referred  to 
arbitration .  It  was  decided  there  that  an 
action  would  lie,  although  there  had  been  no 
reference  to  arbitration.  Then,  after  the 
lapse  of  half  a  century,  occurred  a  case  be- 
fore Lord  Kenyon,  and  from  the  language 
that  fell  from  that  learned  judge,  many 
other  cases  had  probably  been  decided  which 
are  not  reported.  But  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Kenyon  occurred  the  case,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  leading  case  on  the  subject,  of 
Thompson  vs.  Charnock  (8  T.  R.,  139). 
That  was  an  action  upon  a  charter-party,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  difference 
should  arise  it  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. That  clause  was  pleaded  in  bar  to 
the  action  brought  upon  breach  of  the 
contract,  with  an  averment  that  the  defend- 
ant was,  and  always  had  been,  ready  to  re- 
fer the  same  to  arbitration.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  bad  pica,  upon  the  ground  that  a 
right  of  action  had  accrued,  and  that  the 
fact  that  the  parties  had  agreed  that  the 
matter  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  did 
not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts," 
Upon  this  doctrine  all  the  judges  who  de- 
livered opinions  in  the  House  of  Lords  were 
agreed. 

And  the  principle  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
his  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence 
(§  670),  says  is  applicable  in  courts  of  equity 
as  well  as  in  courts  of  law.  "And  where 
the  stipulation,  though  not  against  the  policy 


of  the  law,  yet  is  an  effort  to  divest  the  or- 
dinary jurisdiction  of  the  common  tribunal^ 
of  justice,  such  as  an  agreement  in  case  of 
dispute  to  refer  the  same  to  arbitration,  a 
court  of  equity  will  not,  any  more  than  a 
court  of  law,  interfere  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment, but  it  will  leave  the  parties  to  their 
own  good  pleasure  in  regard  to  such  agree- 
ments. The  regular  administration  of  justice 
might  be  greatly  impeded  or  interfered  with 
by  such  stipulations  if  they  were  specifically 
enforced." 

In  Stevenson  vs.  P,  F,  &  M,  C.  Ins.  Co, 
(54  Maine,  70),  the  Court  say:  "While 
parties  may  impose  as  condition  precedent 
to  applications  to  the  courts  that  they  shall 
first  have  settled  the  amount  to  be  recovered 
by  an  agreed  mode,  they  cannot  entirely 
close  the  access  to  the  courts  of  law.  The 
law  and  not  the  contract  prescribes  the  re- 
medj^,  and  parties  have  no  more  right  to  en- 
ter into  .stipulations  against  a  resort  to  the 
courts  for  their  remedy  in  a  given  case  than 
they  have  to  provide  a  remedy  prohibited  by 
law;  such  stipulations  are  repugnant  to  the 
rest  of  the  contract,  and  assume  to  divest  the 
courts  of  their  established  jurisdictions;  as 
conditions  precedent  to  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  they  are  void."  Many  cases  are  cited 
in  support  of  the  rule  thus  laid  down.  Upon 
its  own  merits,  this  agreement  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

Does  the  agreement  in  question  gain  val- 
iditj'^  from  the  statute  of  Wisconsin,  which 
has  been  quoted?  Is  the  statute  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  which  enacts  that  a  corpora- 
tion organized  in  another  State  shall  not 
transact  business  within  its  limits  unless  it 
stipulates  in  advance  that  it  will  not  remove 
into  the  federal  courts  any  suit  that  may  be 
commenced  against  it  by  a  citizen  of  Wis- 
consin, a  valid  statute  in  respect  to  such  re- 
quisition, under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
clares that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity  arising  under  that  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their 
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authority,  -•■  *  *  to  controversies  be- 
tween a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State 
and  between  citizens  of  different  States. 
(Art.  3,  §  2.) 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts, 
under  this  clause  of  the  Constitution ,  depends 
upon,  and  is  regulated  by,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  State  legislation  cannot  con- 
fer jurisdiction  upon  the  Federal  Courts, 
nor  can  it  limit  or  restrict  the  authority 
given  by  Congress  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  has  been  held  many  times. 
(Whelter  i'«.  Eailway  Co.,  13  Wal.,  286; 
Payne.  t)s.  Cork,  7  Wal.,  437;  More  vs. 
Taylor,  4  "Wal.,  411,  and  cases  cited.) 

It  has  also  been  held  many  times  that  a 
corporation  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  by  which 
it  is  created,  and  in  which  its  principal  place 
of  business  is  situated,  so  far  as  that  it  can 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  Federal  Courts.  This 
Court  has  repeatedly  held  that  a  corporation 
was  a  citizen  of  the  State  creating  it,  with- 
in the  clause  of  the  Constitution  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  to  cit- 
izens of  different  States.  (Express  Co.  vs. 
Kountze,  8  Wall.,  342  ;  Combes  vs.  Mercer 
Co.,  7  Wal.,  118;  Whelter  vs.  Railway,  13 
Wall.,  275;  Wheeler  vg.  0.  &  M.  E.  Co.,  1 
Black,  286.) 

The  12th.  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of 
1789  provides  that  if  a  suit  be  commenced 
in  any  State  court  by  a  citizen  of  the  State 
in  which  the  suit  is  commenced  against  a 
citizen  of  another  State,  where  the  matter 
in  dispute  exceeds  ^500,  and  the  defendant 
at  the  time  of  entering  his  appearance  shall 
file  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  the  cause 
for  trial  into  the  next  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  offer  good  bail  for 
his  proceedings  therein,  "it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  Court  to  accept  such  secur- 
ity and  proceed  no  ferther  in  the  cause." 

This  applies  to  all  the  citizens  of  another 
State,  whether  corporations,  partnerships,  or 
individuals.  It  confers  an  unqualified  and 
unrestrained  right  to  have  the  case  transfer- 
red to  the  federal  courts  upon  giving  the 
security  required.  In  the  case  recently  de- 
cided in  this  court,  of  The  Home  Life  Insu- 
rance Compan3'  vs.  Dunn,  it  was  held  that 
no  power  of  action   thereafter   remained   to 


the  State  court,  and  that  every  question, 
necessarily  including  that  of  its  own  juris- 
diction j  must  be  decided  in  the  federal 
court. 

The  statute  of  Wisconsin,  however,  pro- 
vides as  to  a  certain  class  of  citizens  of  other 
States,  to  wit:  foreign  corporations,  that 
they  shall  not  exercise  that  right,  and  pro- 
hibits them  from  transacting  their  business 
within  that  State,  unless  they  first  enter  into 
an  agreement  in  writing  that  they  will  not 
claim  or  exercise  that  right. 

The  Home  Insurance  Company  is  a  citi- 
zen of  New  York,  within  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  As  such  citizen  of  another 
State,  it  sought  to  exercise  this  right  to  re- 
move to  a  federal  tribunal  a  suit  commenced 
against  itself  in  the  State  court  of  Wiscon- 
sin, where  the  amount  involved  exceeded 
the  sum  of  |500.  This  right  was  denied  to 
it  by  the  State  court  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  made  the  agreement  referred  to,  and 
that  the  statute  of  the  State  authorized  and 
required  the  making  of  the  agreement. 

We  are  not  able  to  distinguish  this  agree- 
ment and  this  requisition,  in  principle,  from 
a  similar  one  made  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual citizen  of  New  York.  A  corpora- 
tion has  the  same  right  to  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  as  a  natural  citizen,  and  the  same 
right  to  appeal  to  all  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  rights  of  an  individual  are  not 
superior  in  this  respect  to  that  of  a  corpor- 
ation. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  can  regulate  its 
own  corporations  and  the  affairs  of  its  own 
citizens,  in  subordination,  however,  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
quirement of  an  agreement  like  this  from 
their  own  corporations  would  be  brutum  ful- 
men,  because  tiiey  possess  no  such  right  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
A  foreign  citizen,  whether  natural  or  corpo- 
rate, in  this  respect  possesses  a  right  not 
pertaining  to  one  of  her  own  citizens.  There 
must  necessarily  be  a  diffei-ence  between  the 
status  of  the  two  in  this  respect. 

We  do  not  consider  the  question  whether 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  can  entirely  exclude 
such  corporations  from  its  limits,  nor  what 
reasonable  terms  they  may  impose  as  a  con- 
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dition  of  their  transacting  business  within 
the  State.  These  questions  have  been  be- 
fore the  Court  in  other  cases,  but  they  do 
not  arise  here.  In  Paul  vs.  Virginia  (8 
"Wall.,  168)  Mr,  Justice  Field  used  lan- 
guage, in  speaking  of  corporations,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  sustain  the  statute  in 
question.  "  Having  (he  says)  no  absolute 
right  of  recognition  in  other  States,  but  de- 
pending for  such  recognition  and  the  en- 
forcement of  its  contracts  upon  their  assent, 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  such 
assent  may  be  granted  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  those  States  may  think  proper 
to  impose.  They  may  exclude  the  foreign 
corporation  entirely,  they  may  restrict  its 
business  to  particular  localities,  or  they  may 
exact  such  security  for  the  performance  of 
its  contracts  with  their  citizens  as  in  their 
judgment  will  best  promote  the  public  inter- 
est." 

So  in  the  Bank  of  Augusta  vs.  Earle  (13 
Peters,  519),  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  has  been  invoked  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  general  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  justice  is  to  be  ex- 
pounded with  reference  to  the  subject  before 
him.  They  lay  down  principles  in  general 
terms  which  are  to  be  understood  only  with 
reference  to  the  facts  in  hand.  Thus,  the 
case  in  which  the  opinion  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Field  was  one  involving  the 
construction  of  that  clause  of  the  United 
States'  Constitution  which  declares  that  "the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States,"  and  of  that  clause  re- 
gulating commerce  among  the  States,  not  of 
the  one  now  before  us.  It  involved  the 
question  wliether  the  State  might  require  a 
foreign  insurance  company  to  take  a  license 
for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  giving  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  de- 
cided that  taking  insurance  risks  was  not  a 
transaction  of  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  the  two  clauses  of  the  Constitution  cited. 
It  had  no  reference  to  the  clause  giving  to 
citizens  of  other  States  the  right  of  litigation 
in  the  United  States  courts,  and  certainly 
had  no  bearing  upon  the  right  of  corpora- 


tions to  resort  to  those  courts,  or  the  power 
of  the  State  to  limit  and  restrict  such  resort. 

It  was  not  intended  to  impair  the  force  of 
the  language  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  in 
the  La  Fayette  Insurance  Company  vs. 
French  (18  How.,  407)  where  he  says:  "A 
corporation  created  by  Indiana  can  transact 
business  in  Ohio  only  with  the  consent,  ex- 
press or  implied,  of  the  latter  State.  (13 
Pet.,  519.)  This  consent  may  be  accom- 
panied by  such  conditions  as  Ohio  may  think 
fit  to  impose,  and  these  conditions  must  be 
deemed  valid  and  effectual  by  other  States, 
and  by  this  court;  Provided,  they  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  inconsistent  with  those 
rules  of  public  law  which  secure  the  juris- 
diction and  authority  of  each  State  from  en- 
croachment by  all  others,  or  that  principle 
of  natural  justice  which  forbids  condem- 
nation without  opportunity  for  defense." 
Nearly  the  same  language  is  used  by  Mr. 
Justice  Nelson  in  Ducat  vs.  The  City  of 
Chicago  (10  Wall.,  400). 

None  of  the  cases  so  much  as  intimate 
that  conditions  may  be  imposed  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  inconsistent  with  those 
rules  of  public  law  which  secure  the  juris- 
diction and  authority  of  each  State  from  en- 
croachment by  others. 

The  case  of  the  Bank  of  Columbia  vs. 
Okely  (4  Wheat.  R.,  235)  is  relied  upon  by 
the  Court  below  to  sustain  the  statute  and  the 
agreement  in  question.  In  that  case  it  was 
provided  in  the  14th  section  of  the  charter 
of  the  bank,  that  whenever  a  borrower  of 
the  bank  should  make  his  note  by  an  agree- 
ment in  writing  negotiable  at  the  bank  and 
neglected  its  payment  when  due,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  should  cause  a  demand  in 
writing  to  be  served  upon  the  delinquent, 
and  if  the  money  was  not  paid  within  ten 
days  after  such  demand,  it  was  made  lawful 
for  the  bank  to  present  to  the  county  clerk  the 
note  so  unpaid,  with  proof  of  the  demand, 
and  to  require  him  to  issue  an  execution  or 
attachment  against  the  debtor.  Before  such 
execution  could  issue,  the  bank  was  required 
to  file  an  affidavit  of  the  amount  due  on  the 
note.     "If  the  defendant  shall  dispute  the 
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whole  or  any  part  of  the  debt  [the  statute 
adds]  on  the  return  of  the  execution,  the 
court  shall  order  an  issue  to  be  joined  and  a 
trial  to  be  had,  and  shall  make  such  other 
proceedings  that  justice  may  be  done  in  the 
speediest  manner."  This  statute  was  sus- 
tained in  the  case  cited.  Mr.  Key,  for  the 
plaintiff,  argued  in  its  support  on  the  theory 
that  the  whole  effect  of  the  provision  was  to 
authorize  the  commencement  of  a  suit  by 
attachment,  instead  of  the  usual  common- 
law  process.  Mr.  Jones,  contra^  contended, 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  Maryland  and  of  the 
United  States,  securing  to  parties  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  when  the  value  in  contro- 
versy exceeded  twenty  dollars.  In  render- 
ing the  decision  the  Court  say  : 

*'  This  Court  would  ponder  long  before  it 
would  sustain  this  action  if  we  could  be  per- 
suaded that  the  action  in  question  produced 
a  total  prostration  of  the  trial  by  jury,  or 
even  involved  the  defendant  in  circum- 
stances which  rendered  that  right  unavail- 
ing for  his  protection.  *  *  *  If  the  de- 
fendant does  not  avail  himself  of  the  right 
given  to  him  of  having  an  issue  made  up 
and  the  trial  by  jury,  which  is  tendered  to 
hira  by  the  act,  it  is  presumable  that  he  can- 
not dispute  the  justice  of  the  claim." 

"We  are  not  able  to  discover  in  this  case 
any  countenance  for  the  statute  of  "Wiscon- 
sin, which  we  are  considering. 

On  this  branch  of  the  case  the  conclusion 
is  this  : 

1st.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
secures  to  citizens  of  another  State  than  that 
in  which  suit  is  brought  an  absolute  right  to 
remove  their  cases  into  the  federal  court, 
upon  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
•  1789. 

2d.  Tlie  statute  of  "Wisconsin  is  an  ob- 
struction to  thi?  riglit,  is  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  is  illegal  and 
void. 

3d.  The  agreement  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany derives  no  support  from  an  unconsti- 
tutional statute,  and  is  void,  as  it  would  be 
had  no  such  statute  been  passed. 


"We  are  of  opinion,  for  the  reasons  given, 
that  the  "Winnebago  County  Court  erred  in 
proceeding  in  the  case  after  the  filing  the  pe- 
tition and  the  giving  the  security  required 
by  the  act  of  1789,  and  that  all  subsequent 
proceedings  in  the  State  Court  are  illegal 
and  should  be  vacated. 

The  judgment  in  that  court,  and  the  judg- 
ment in  the  Supreme  Court  of  "Wisconsin, 
should  be  reversed  and  the  praj'er  of  the  pe- 
tition for  removal  should  be  granted,  and  it 
is  ordered  accordinglj'. 

MR.  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WAITE  DISSEKTING. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  judgment  which 
has  just  been  announced.  A  State  has  tlie 
right  to  exclude  foreign  insurance  companies 
from  the  transaction  of  business  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Such  is  the  settled  law  in  this 
Court.  (Paul  vs.  Virginia,  8  "Wall.,  181; 
Ducat  vs.  Chicago,  10  "Wall.,  410,  Bank  of 
Augusta  vs.  Earle,  13  Peters,  586.)  The 
right  to  impose  conditions  upon  admission 
follows  as  necessary  consequence,  from  the 
right  to  exclude  altogether.  The  State  of 
"Wisconsin  has  made  it  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission that  the  company  shall  submit  to 
be  sued  in  the  courts  she  has  provided  for 
the  settlement  of  the  rights  of  her  own  citi- 
zens. That  is  no  more  than  saying  that  the 
foreign  company  must,  for  the  purposes  of 
all  litigation  growing  out  of  the  business 
transacted  there,  renounce  its  foreign  citizen- 
ship and  become  pro  tan  to  a  citizen  of  that 
State.  There  is  no  hardship  in  this,  for  it 
imposes  no  greater  burden  than  rests  upon 
home  companies  and  home  insurers. 

This  insurance  company  accepted  this 
condition  and  was  thus  enabled  to  make  the 
contract  sued  upon.  Having  received  the 
benefits  of  its  renunciation  the  revocation 
comes  too  late. 

The  State  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  try 
the  question  of  citizenship  upon  the  petition 
ta  transfer.  Upon  the  facts  I  think  it  was 
authorized  to  find  that  the  company  was,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  that  action,  a  citizen  of 
Wisconsin,  and  refuse  the  order  of  removal. 

I  concur  in  this  dissent. 

D.  Davis,  Justice. 
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Foolish  Legislation. 


The  public  mind,  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  much  .excited  by  the  unwise  course 
of  the  last  California  Legislature.  In  three 
conspicuous  instances,  flagrant  unconstitu- 
tionality has  been  detected  in  its  acts.  "We 
refer  to  the  Local  Option  law,  which  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  ;  to  the  Passenger  Act,  one  of  whose 
leading  provisions  has  been  declared  void 
by  Mr.  Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  that  part  of  the  recent 
insurance  legislation  which  was  designed  to 
oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts 
in  suits  against  foreign  insurance  companies. 
The  last-named  attack  upon  the  supremacy 
of  the  Federal  Government  was  not  a  pure 
California  invention.  It  is  believed  to  have 
originated  in  Wisconsin,  a  State  which  does 
not  enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  for  calm 
and  dignified  legislation,  and  it  was  copied 
into  the  statute  books  of  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan before  it  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
California  Solons.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
was  reproduced  here  last  "Winter  in  all  its  ori- 
ginal enormity,  augmented  by  some  hideous 
surroundings  of  purely  Californian  origin. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
have  passed  upon  the  "Wisconsin  act,  and  by 
condemning  its  principle,  have  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  most  imposing  part 
of  the  California  fabric.  It  is  fit  to  notice 
what  that  august  tribunal  have  decided; 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  inquire  how  much  of 
the  recent  Insurance  legislation  can  be  sus- 
tained upon  any  sound  principles  of  Consti- 
tutional law.  The  "Wisconsin  statute  was 
intended  to  deprive  foreign  corporations  of 
the  privilege  conferred  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  removing  all  actions  commenced 
against  them  in  other  States  to  the  Federal 
Courts.  This  was  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  extending  the  principle  of  Paul  vs. 
Virginia,  8  "Wallace,  S.  C.  R.  181,  where  it 
was  held  that  corporations  created  by  the 
laws  of  one  State,  could  not  transact  business 
in  another,  without  consent  of  the  latter, 
and  that  such  consent  could  rightly  be 
withheld,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  granted 
upon  conditions  which  might  seem   wise. 


Accordingly  the  legislatures  of  the  four 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
California,  enacted  that  no  foreign  in- 
surance company  should  transact  business 
within  their  jurisdiction  unless  they  agreed 
to  waive  all  right  to  resort  to  the  Federal 
tribunals.  The  bad  taste  of  such  churlish 
legislation  arrests  attention  in  these  days 
when  it  is  so  fashionable  to  boast  of  loyalty 
to  the  Union,  and  in  California  it  is  morti- 
fying to  be  reminded  that  the  two  federal 
judges  of  the  highest  rank,  who  are  autho- 
rized to  hold  courts  within  its  limits,  were 
both  taken  from  tbe  highest  court  of  the 
State,  to  which'  they  had  been  elected  by  a 
general  vote.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  they 
have  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  profession  and  the  community. 
However,  on  some  subjects  legislators  lose 
their  balance,  and  these  foolish  laws  have 
been  passed  in  four  great  states,  although 
they  certainly  smack  strongly  of  nullifica- 
tion. 

It  was  determined  by  the  insurance  inter- 
est, that  this  important  question  should  be 
tested  in  the  Court  of  last  resort.  The  Home 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  complied 
with  the  Wisconsin  law,  and  filed  the 
agreement  unconstitutionally  exacted  by 
the  law  in  question.  In  spite  of  its  enforced 
agreement,  it  claimed  the  right  to  remove 
an  action  against  it  into  the  United  States 
Courts — a  right  which  has  just  been  upheld 
by  a  solemn  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  has  been  determined  that  this  sacred  right 
is  conferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
amended  or  abridged  by  any  State  legisla- 
tion or  agreement  of  parties.  The  federal 
system  recognizes  this  right,  and  its  judges 
will  scout  every  attempt  to  abridge  it,  espe- 
cially by  artifice.  It  may  be  added,  as  a 
newspaper  rumor,  not  yet  confirmed  by  any 
publication  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Paul  vs.  Virginia 
is  understood  to  have  been  limited  in  its 
general  application. 

This  empirical  legislation  has  therefore 
received  a  fatal  blow,  and  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  judiciary  has  proved  so  reliable  at 
such  a  crisis.    At  the  same  time  it  is  unfortu- 
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nate  that  recoui'se  must  so  often  be  had  to 
that  department  of  the  government.  A  neg- 
lect or  violation  of  duty  by  one  co-ordinate 
branch  always  increases  the  strain  upon 
each  of  the  others . 

We  wish  we  could  feel  that  nothing  more 
remained  for  the  judiciary  in  this  connection. 
The  recent  obnoxious  legislation  of  this 
State,  besides  much  that  was  simply  vexa- 
tious, contained  three  rules,  either  of  which 
would  justify'  all  foreign  companies  in  leav- 
ing the  State  if  they  could  be  enforced. 
They  may  be  summarily  stated  thus: 

1.  The  ouster  of  federal  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  surrender  value  clauses. 

3.  The  Universal  Agency  clauses. 

The  first  of  these  is  happily  out  of  the 
way  by  force  of  the  recent  decision. 

The  second  calls  for  a  little  explanation. 
It  is  merely  a  requirement  that  all  insurance 
companies,  although  their  contract  may,  by  - 
its  terms,  extend  through  the  life  of  the  in-' 
sured,  should  be  required  to  pay  at,  any 
time,  the  larger  portion  of  all  that  has  been 
paid  in, — a  provision  which  would  certainly 
be  availed  of  in  every  panic.  Had  such  a 
rule  of  law  existed  during  the  great  panic 
of  18 73,  no  company  could  have  met  the 
run  without  a  terrible  sacrifice  of  its  assets. 
Under  its  operation,  life  insurance  com- 
panies would  endanger  all  financial  schemes, 
and  at  a  time  when  they,  of  all  corporations, 
ought  to  feel  secure,  would  be  most  in  need 
of  help.  Fortunately,  this  provision  of 
law  can  be  easily  evaded,  by  a  waiver  of  the 
right  in  all  future  policies  ;  and,  by  the  set- 
tled law  of  California,  such  waivers  will  be 
upheld  in  the  face  of  any  statute. 

Nothing  remains,  then,  but  the  Universal 
Agency  clauses,  which  provide  that  agents  of 
foreign  insurance  companies  shall  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  their  companies — powers 
which  their  companies  could  not  give  if 
they  would,  and  should  not  if  they  could. 
At  a  future  time,  we  hope  to  demonstrate 
that  this  clause  is  quite  as  vulnerable  as  that 
which  has  been  so  authoritatively  condemned 
and  that,  if  necessary,  the  judicial  power  of 
the  State  and  Nation  may  be  invoked  for  its 
annihilation. 

"We  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  for 


the  speedy  return  of  the  foreign  companies 
to  this  Coast.  The  dictates  of  interest  and 
duty  will  require  them  promptly  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  much  legislation  of  the  last  ses- 
sion reflected  little  credit  upon  this  State. 
The  position  of  California  is  peculiar,  and 
the  influence  of  her  metropolis  ought  to  be 
very  great.  Whatever  may  be  the  policy 
of  the  rural  districts,  the  great  commercial 
city  of  the  Pacific  should  be  controlled  by 
cosmopolitan  influences,  and  everything 
should  be  done  to  attract  to  its  mart  the 
capital  and  intelligence  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  to  promote  the  most  intimate 
relations  of  business  with  every  portion  of 
the  globe.  The  future  of  San  Francisco  is 
undoubtedly  assured,  but  its  credit  abroad 
has  not  been  promoted  by  the  insurance 
legislation  of  last  Winter. 

The  NotorioTis  Hannah  Lee  Case. 


^_4|4kL. 


The  case  of  Hannah  Lee  vs.  the  Guardian 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  has  about 
as  much  notoriety  as  the  Underzook-Goss 
case.  The  fifth  trial  of  this  cause  was  ter- 
minated in  the  U-  S.  District  Court  in  this 
city.  November  19th,  1874,  by  a  disagree- 
ment ot  the  Jury.  The  first  trial  was  non- 
suited by  defendant ;  the  second  and  third 
were  disagreement  of  the  Jury  ;  the  fourth, 
judgment  for  plaintiff',  but  a  new  trial  was 
granted  the  defendant  on  the  ground  of  new- 
ly discovered  testimony,  which  terminated 
as  above  stated.  In  the  last  trial  one  of  the 
Jurors  was  discharged  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, which  left  eleven  to  try  the  case,  tea 
of  whom  are  ready  to  return  a  verdict  for 
defendant  on  first  ballot,  but  the  eleventh 
man  took  his  blankets  to  the  Jury  room,  and 
retired  from  the  Court  room  determined  to 
fight  it  out  on  that  line,  if  it  took  him  all 
winter.  The  Jury  remained  out  from  3 
o'clock  p.  M.  on  the  18th,  until  10  a.  m.  of 
the  19th,  when  they  informed  the  Judge 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  agree,  as 
ten  of  them  were  too  contrarj'  to  give  this 
Hannah  the  small  sum  of  $5,000,  with  in- 
terest from  Ma^',  1870. 
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The  following  facts  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  our  readers  : 

In  January,  1870,  Andrew  Lee,  the  hus- 
band of  Hannah,  by  a  series  of  misstate- 
ments in  application  and  a  fraudulent  medi- 
cal certificate,  procured  a  policy  fur  §5,000 
in  the  Guardian  Mutual  Life.  In  Maj'  of 
the  same  year  Mr.  Lee  died.  The  applica- 
tion for  this  insurance  was  made  out  by  a 
Mr.  Wright,  agent  of  the  company,  who 
■wrote  out  the  answers  to  the  questions  as 
were  given  by  Mr.  Lee  ;  the  plaintiff,  how- 
ever endeavored  to  show  that  Mr.  Wright 
had  fixed  up  the  answers  to  suit  himself, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  Lee  ; 
but  when  we  couple  other  facts  together,  we 
find  that  the  answering  questions  fraudulent- 
ly was  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole 
job. 

The  agent  asked  Lee  to  go  with  him  to 
the  examiner  of  the  company  in  this  city, 
and  finish  the  application  at  once,  but  no, 
Lee  had  not  the  time  then,  but  stated  that 
he  was  going  to  Vallejo  that  day  and  would 
take  the  application  with  him  and  be  ex- 
amined by  the  leading  phj'sician  of  Val- 
lejo. 

In  a  day  or  two  the  application  was  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  the  General  Agent, 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  D.  McLane  McPhee 
as  examiner. 

The  examination  being  satisfactorj^,  Mr. 
Garness,  the  General  Agent,  sent  it  to  the 
home  office,  on  which  a  policy   was  issued. 

On  the  trials  of  this  case  the  company 
proved  that  Lee  had  been  a  sufferer  from 
heart  disease,  consumption,  etc.,  for  the 
past  six  years,  several  physicians  stating 
that  it  was  a  mystery  to  them  that  he  lived 
as  long  as  he  did. 

Dr.  McPhee  having  left  Vallejo,  and  the 
defendant  not  being  able  to  learn  of  his 
whereabouts,  the  first  four  trials  were  had 
without  his  testimony,  but  the  finding  of 
this  man  was  the  newly  discovered  evidence 
on  which  the  fifth  trial  was  granted.  Dr. 
McPhee  stated  under  oath  that  he  never  ex- 
amined this  Mr.  Lee,  and  positively  denied, 
and  proved  beyond  doubt  by  other  medical 
certificates,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  spuri- 
ous certificate,  nothing  like  his  writing,  and 


also  proved  that  he  was  not  in  Vallejo  the 
day  stated  in  certificate.  There  was  one 
thing  genuine  in  this  certificate,  and  that 
was  Mr.  Lee's  signature;  he  had  "ap- 
proved" this  examination  by  signing  the 
application  under  medical  certificate  where 
it  reads  "  I  have  given  true  answers  to  all 
questions  asked  me  by  the  physician,"  or 
something  to  that  effect. 

It  was  also  proven  that  the  wife  Hannah 
had  exercised  herself  considerably  in  trying 
to  get  the  husband  insured,  and  had  men- 
tioned the  fact  to  several  physicians,  who 
told  her  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  pass  examination  ;  bnt  with  an  energy 
and  cunning  that  characterizes  such  cases, 
she  did  not  remain  idle  until  she,  with  her 
husband  and  other  accomplices,  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  policy  above  named. 

The  company  has  already  paid  about  the 
amount  of  the  policy  for  attorney  fees  and 
other  costs,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many 
will  say  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
company,  and  the  insurance  business  gen- 
erally, for  them  to  have  paid  the  claim  with- 
out litigation.  But  we  admire  the  action  of 
the  company  and  the  General  Agent,  Mr. 
Garness,  for  their  persistency  in  bringing  to 
light  such  stupendous  frauds  as  this  has 
proven  to  be,  even  if  it  cost  twice  the 
amount  of  the  policy.  The  payment  of 
such  claims  would  in  time  prove  ruinous  to 
any  company,  and  we  hope  that  the  defense 
will  continue  in  their  efforts  to  bring  to  light 
all  the  dark  transactions  in  this  case,  and  if 
possible  succeed  in  showing  who  the  con- 
spirators are,  that  they  may  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  It  would  be  worth  con- 
siderable to  know  who  filled  the  medical 
blank  on  this  application. 


— The  Northwestern  Review,  of  Chicago,  is 
ventilating  (or  thinks  if  is)  the  Protection 
Life  of  Chicago.  The  Review  says  it  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  specimens  of  the  fe- 
line species  which  has  ever  run  rampant 
through  the  land  to  prey  upon  unsuspecting 
victims,  and  calls  them  other  hard  names, 
the  contrary  of  which  we  are  not  able  to 
show  at  this  writing. 
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Six  Years  History. 


The  records  of  the  office  of  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  this  State  present  some 
interesting,  facts  in  the  history  of  fire  under- 
writing on  this  Coastj  a  review  of  which  we 
believe  will  not  be  without  its  lesson  as  a  strik- 
ing commentary  on  the  vicissitud.es  of  the 
business.  "We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon. 
Commissioner,  and  his  efficient  deputy,  for 
the  data  from  which  we  compile  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  office  of  Insurance  Commissioner 
was  created  by  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
March,  1868;  at  the  time  of  the  installation 
in  office  of  the  first  appointee,  Hon.  G.  "W. 
Mowe,  there  were  transacting  the  business 
of  Fire  or  Fire  and  Marine  Ins:  10  Local 
companies  and  10  Eastern  and  Foreign 
companies;  there  have  been  4  new  local 
institutions  organized  and  58  Eastern  and 
Foreign  admitted.  Of  the  11  Local  com- 
panies in  existence  when  the  Commissioner 
assumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  4  remain, 
to  wit: 

California  Insurance  Company,  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company,  Home 
Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  Union 
Insurance  Company.  Of  these  the  Home 
Mutual  suspended  business  in  May,  1870, 
but  in  November  of  same  year  reorganized 
and  resumed  operations. 

Of  the  4  which  were  subsequently  organ- 
ized, the  Commercial  and  State  Investment 
remain;  the  others  have  succumbed  to  the 
elements,  the  vicissitudes  of  business,  or  bad 
management. 

A  brief  history  of  those  which  "  retired" 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  will  at  leas* 
serve  to  remind  our  readers,  among  the  pro- 
fessionals, of  those  who  "have  gone  be- 
fore." 

The  Builders  was  the  first  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  probing  of  the  Commissioner. 
The  Company  had  done  a  large  business, 
upon  the  popular  cry  of  opposition  to  com- 
binations and  irrespective  of  rates,  the 
Commissioners'  examination  showing  it  to 
have  written  ;$8, 642,331. 50,  during  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1868;  the  same  examination 


showed  that  by  reason  of  losses  and  ex- 
penses its  assets  had  been  reduced  to  $91,- 
084.27,  while  its  liabilities  were,  §136,681.- 
65.  After  proper  and  legal  notification,  the 
Attorney  General  instituted  proceedings  to 
declare  the  company  bankrupt  and  close  its 
business,  which  was  done,  amid  the  protes- 
tations of  President  Mooney  and  his  ad- 
mirers, that  he  and  his  company  were  the 
victims  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
other  companies. 

An  eflTort  was  made  to  create  the  Me- 
chanics' Insurance  Company  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Builders',  but  though  its  certificate 
was  filed  with  the  Commissioner,  the  evi- 
dences of  its  fraudulent  nature  were  too 
apparent,  and  it  never  organized  for  busi- 
ness. 

The  San  Francisco  Insurance  Company, 
one  of  the  oldest  organized,  and  which  had 
been  successful  in  its  operations,  ceased 
issuing  policies  on  the  8th  June,  1868,  and 
retired  from  business. 

The  National  voted  to  retire  June  13, 
1868,  for  reasons  embraced  in  the  following 
resolutions: 

"  It  is  the  sense  of  the  stockholders  here 
assembled  that  the  capital  at  present  em- 
ployed in  the  business  of  insurance  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  bus- 
iness requirements;  that  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  hazards  of  the  business,  the  rates 
of  insurance  now  in  vogue  yield  inadequate 
returns  for  the  risks  incurred;  that  the  re- 
cent repeal  of  the  deposit  laws  forbid  all 
hope  of  an  early  resumption  of  a  healthful 
system  of  rates,  while  the  "  individual  lia- 
bility "  imposed  upon  stockholders  by  our 
State  Constitution,  endangers  our  private 
means  in  case  of  extensive  conflagration,  to 
which  this  locality  is  especially  liable." 

The  Oriental  filed  its  certificate  of  incor- 
poration June,  1869;  in  May,  1870,  the 
company  being  found  insolvent  under  the 
law,  its  certificate  was  revoked;  the  Directors 
deeming  it  inexpedient  to  repair  its  capital, 
on  the  17th  of  June  elected  a  Receiver  to 
wind  up  its  atfairs. 

The  Home  Mutual  discontinued  the  issu- 
ance of  policies  on  the  19th  of  May,  1870, 
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and  reinsured  all  its  outstanding  risks.  Sub- 
sequently a  reorganization  took  place,  and 
on  the  9th  of  November  of  the  same  year,  a 
certificate  was  issued  authorizing  it  to  re- 
sume business. 

The  Pacific,  Occidental  and  People's  In- 
surance Companies  were  made  bankrupt  by 
the  Chicago  fire  in  October,  1871;  in  each 
case  assessments  were  levied  to  repair  capi- 
tal, but  failing  to  collect,  the  outstanding 
risks  were  reinsured,  and  the  business  of  the 
companies  wound  up. 

The  Chicago  losses  of  these  companies, 
according  to  the  Commissioner's  report  for 
1871,  were  settled  as  follows: 

Occidental,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  cents  ; 
Pacific,  fifty  cents,  and  the  People's  twenty 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  same  disaster  impaired  the  capitals 
of  the  Union  and  Fireman's  Tund  Insurance 
Companies.  The  foi'mer  levied  and  col- 
lected an  assessment  of  $337,500,  or  45  per 
cent.,  and  the  Fireman's  Fund  $250,000,  or 
50  per  cent.,  and  paid  their  losses  in  full; 
the  close  of  the  year,  however,  left  the  Com- 
panies impaired: 

Firoman's  Fund, $83,098.30 

Union, (jO,l(i'J.84 

The  fire  in  Boston  in  the  subsequent  No- 
vember (1872),  by  which  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company  was  a  heavy 
loser,  so  far  impaired  the  capital  of  that 
Company  that  a  reduction  from  $500,000 
to  $300,000,  was  made  necessary,  and  effect- 
ed in  January,  1873. 

These  companies  have  rapidly  recuperat- 
ed, each  showing  handsome  surpluses,  and 
paying  regular  dividends  to  stockholders. 

The  Alameda  County  Insurance  Com- 
pany, organized  in  Oakland  in last, 

and  commenced  the  issuance  of  policies;  its 
career  was  a  brief  one,  and  its  property  and 
business  has  been  recently  amalgamated 
with  the  Home  Mutual. 

"We  present  in  tabular  form,  the  history 
of  the  several  Companies,  with  their  assets 
as  reported  on  the  31st  day  of  December 
1867,  and  on  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1873,  a  period  of  6  years: 
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Of  the  sixty-eight  Eastern   and  Foreign 
Companies  which  have  passed  the  ordeal  of       / 
the    Commissioners,    the    following    have      / 
ceased  business  : 


Admitted. 
18tJ8. 


1889. 


1870. 


1872. 


North    American,    N.  Y.;  failed    in 

Chicago  Fire,  1871. 
Market,  Now  York;  failed  in  Chicago 

Fire,  1871. 
Cleveland,  Ohio;    failed   in    Chicago 

Fire,  1871. 

Andes, of  Cincinnati;  failed'and  wound 

up,  1873. 
North  Missouri,  Macon,  Mo.;  failed 
and  wound  up,  1873. 

Triumph,  of  Cincinnati;  retired  from 
business,  1873. 

Atlantic  &  Pacific,  Chicago;  failed  in 
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German,  of  Erie. 

Republic,  of  New  York;  retired  from 
the  State,  1873. 
1873.        New  Orleans  Mutual,  New  Orleans. 
1871.        Franklin,    of    West  Virginia  ;   certi- 
ficate suspended. 

The  following  Companies  made  applica- 
tion for  admission,  and  were  rejected  by  the 
Commissioner;  it  is  a  proper  endorsement 
of  the  care  of  that  official,  to  say  that  none 
of  these  companies  are  now  doing  business 
in  the  places  of  their  organization  : 

People's  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia. 

National  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Franklin  Insurance  Company,  New  Orleans. 

Atlas  Insurance  Company,  New  Orleans. 

Germania  Insurance^  Company,  New  Orleans; 
two  applications. 

Workingmen's  National,  New  Orleans ;  two 
applications.         

A  Life  Ins.  Co.  in  Sonoma  County. 


In  the  production  of  grapes,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  fruits, 
wines,  wheat,  vegetables,  etc.,  Sonoma 
County  is  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  unless 
it  is,  perhaps,  San  Joaquin,  in  the  item  of 
wheat.  Sonoma  has  her  banks,  schools, 
colleges,  churches,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
editors.  She  has  her  railroads,  a  good  cli- 
mate, and  in  fact  every  thing  that  ordinary 
mortals  could  desire  here  below.  Sonoma 
even  has  two  Co-duperative  Mutual  Kelief 
Associations,  but  not  content  with  all  this 
she  wants  Si,  genuine  Life  Insurance  Company. 
Hear  what  the  Sonoma  Democrat  says  about 
getting  one: 

' '  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  organ- 
ize a  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Sonoma 
County.  Few  persons  have  an  idea  of  the 
immense  drain  of  money  from  this  coast  by 
Eastern  Life  Companies.  Those  who  have 
given  the  matter  attention  admit,  after  care- 
ful examination,  that  not  less  than  $3,800,- 
000  goes  out  of  this  State  to  swell  the  avail- 
able capital  of  Eastern  cities,  aggregating 
principally  in  New  York,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut and  Boston,  where  it  is  loaned  at 
low  rates  of  interest,  stimulating  all  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  pursuits  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  those  sections  where  the 
principal  place  of  business  is  located.  Of 
the  enormous  sum  named  going  out  of  the 


State,  but  one  dollar  in  five  returns.  The 
quota  of  Sonoma  County  to  this  fund  is 
§125,000  per  annum.  These  figures  are  not 
guess  work,  but  are  predicted  on  the  reports 
of  the  local  agents,  of  the  policies  in  force  in 
the  county.  This  would  make  the  sum  of 
$25  per  annum  for  every  voter  in  the  county. 

A  company  organized  in  Sonoma,  with  a 
board  of  directors  known  throughout  the 
State,  would  take  all  the  new  business,  and 
save  the  county  this  great  and  increasing 
drain.  It  would  do  more ;  the  money  now 
shipped  to  the  east  would  accumulate  at 
home,  and  would  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  the  much  needed  local  manufactories, 
and  in  the  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, now  unproductive  for  the  want  of 
available  capital.  Many  of  the  eastern  com- 
panies have  withdrawn  their  agencies,  and 
the  field  is  open  for  local  companies.  Under 
the  laws  of  this  State,  all  policies  are  non- 
forfeitable. Policy-holders  would  be  safer 
than  under  the  management  of  directors  in 
the  Eastern  States,  about  whom  they  know 
nothing.  For  these  reasons  we  hope  the 
effort  now  being  made  to  organize  a  local 
company  in  this  county  will  succeed." 

Does  the  Democrat  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  a  movement  on  foot  to  organize  a  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  that  county  with  $200,- 
000  cash  capital,  as  the  law  requires?  or 
does  it  mean  that  they  are  going  to  organize 
a  co-duperative  ?  If  the  latter,  why  not 
use  the  two  that  is  dragging  out  a  miserable 
existence  at  Petaluma  ? 

Personally,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
organization  of  half  a  dozen  Life  Insurance 
Com.panies  on  the  coast,  but  we  do  object  to 
filling  the  columns  of  the  Keview  with  so 
many  obituary  notices  of  this  class  of  insti- 
tutions. For  a  new  company  with  the 
necessary  capital  to  succeed  on  this  coast 
would  be  next  to  impossible,  and  the  Demo- 
crat will  not  hold  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
more  co-operatives. 

"Who  are  the  projectors  of  this  proposed 
Life  Insurance  Company?  It  cannot  be 
that  Fitzgerald  has  formed  a  copartnership 
with  Commissioner  Foard  and  selected 
Sonomaites  for  their  victims  ?  But  we  will 
await  further  developments. 
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Obituary. 

Died,  at  No.  969,  Broadway,  Oakland, 
on  the  14th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1874, 
the  Alameda  County  Insurance  Company, 
age  four  months  and  seven  days.  This  was 
an  adopted  child  of  L.  M.  Kennedy,  Esq., 
but  not  at  all  healthy,  showing  signs  of  gen- 
eral debility  from  its  birth.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Kennedy  assumed  charge  of  the  infant,  he 
deemed  it  best  to  call  a  physician,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  for  Dr.  J,  W.  Foard, 
of  San  Francisco,  who  responded  with  his 
usual  promptness,  and  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination, and  informed  Mr.  Kennedy  that 
the  child  was  not  robust,  yet  proper  care  by 
skillful  nurse  would  bring  the  chap  all 
right. 

At  the  age  of  two  months  Mr.  Kennedy 
became  alarmed,  and  felt  that  he  could  not 
entertain  the  thought  of  having  the  little 
one  pass  away,  under  his  care  and  guardian- 
ship, and  immediately  resigned  his  position 
as  guardian,  asking  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Twora- 
bly  succeed  him.  The  last-named  gentle- 
man toolv  charge  and  administered  as  best 
he  could.  Soon  after  Mr.  T.  assumed  the 
care  and  responsibility,  it  became  known 
that  the  chap  was  fast  failing,  and  Mr.  T. 
not  having  the  confidence  in  Dr.  J.  "W. 
Foard  as  a  physician,  determined  to  change, 
and  accordingly  called  Drs.  E.  H.  Magill 
and  H.  H.  Bigelow,  who,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination, pronounced  the  disease  fatal,  and 
informed  the  guardian  that  he  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  the  worst,  as  the  worst  must 
come.  They  told  this  sorrow-stricken  guar- 
dian how  they  had  witnessed  the  workings 
of  similar  cases,  how  they  had  watched  the 
same  disease  with  its  destroying  hand  take 
from  our  midst  the  beloved  Builders,  Paci- 
fic, Peoples,  Oriental  and  Occidental,  all  of 
much  stronger  constitutions. 

A  post  mortem  examination  showed  that 
the  deceased  died  from  fear  of  cremation. 

The  friends  and  relatives  were  notified  and 
assembled  at  969,  Broadway,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  and  accompanied  the  remains 
to  406  California  street,  San  Francisco, 
where  the  body  was  interred  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Home  Mutual. 


And  thus  ended  the  career  of  what  might 
have  been  a  useful  and  shining  star  in  the 
insurance  firmament. 


Report  of  the  Comraittee  Appoint- 
ed by  the  Exeuctive  Committee 
of  National  Board  as  Delegates 
to  the  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Fire  Departments  of  the  United 
States. 


New  York,  October  20th,  1874. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  : 
The  undersigned,  appointed  delegates  to 
the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Fire  Depart- 
ments of  the  United  States,  held  at  St. 
Louis  on  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  of 
October,  instant,  report,  that  they  attended 
said  convention  and  were  accorded  all 
the  privileges  necessary  for  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  purposes  of  their  appointment. 
They  found  themselves  welcomed  by  a  body 
of  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  practical  men, 
who  evidently  had  for  their  object  the  con- 
sideration of  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  destruction  of  property  by  fire.  In  this 
city  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
National  Board  of  Underwriters.  Besides 
the  important  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
preceding  session,  which  were  briefly  re- 
viewed, the  following  new  ones  were  intro- 
duced and  ably  reported  upon,  and  such 
action  was  had  as  must  commend  itself  to 
the  best  judgment  of  all  who  are  qualified 
properly  to  estimate  them  : 

I.  Does  the  existence  of  any  direct  acting 
service  system  justify  the  reliance  on  that 
system  alone  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires 
without  the  aid  of  auxiliary  movable  fire 
engines? 

II.  How  far  are  paid  fire  departments  ap- 
plicable to  small  towns  and  villages  ?  The 
committee  on  this  topic  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

III.  Fire  parapet  walls  in  the  mercantile 
sections  of  cities,  and  the  safest  roofs  for  said 
buildings. 

IV.  Importance   of   Chiefs   of  Fire  De- 
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partments  having  exclusive  and  supreme 
control  of  all  men  employed  therein,  and  of 
all  property  pertaining  thereto  ;  the  neces- 
sity of  strict  discipline  in  all  fire  depart- 
ments, the  discouragement  of  such  gather- 
ings, and  the  exclusion  of  all  political  con- 
siderations which  tend  to  destroy  it. 

V.  What  is  the  proper  relative  propor- 
tion of  trucks  to  fire  engines  in  a  we'll  or- 
ganized fire  department  ? 

VI.  The  necessity  of  large  mains,  and 
more  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  use 
of  fire  engines  ;  and,  in  laying  said  mains, 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
the  city  at  least  ten  years  in  advance  of  the 
time  said  mains  are  laid. 

VII.  The  advantages  of  stand-pipes,  hose 
elevators  and  stationary  ladders. 

VIII.  The  duty  of  city  authorities  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  over  a  cer- 
tain height  which  are  not  constructed  en- 
tirely of  fire-proof  material. 

IX.  The  proper  arrangement  of  iron  shut- 
ters. 

X.  The  necessity  of  relief  engines,  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  them  iii  good  con- 
dition, and  in  charge  of  competent  men. 

XI.  The  importance  of  the  position  of 
Engineer  and  Assistant  Engineer  of  fire  en- 
gines, and  of  said  offices  being  filled  by 
practical  machinists. 

An  interesting  and  important  discussion 
■was  had  upon  the  first  topic  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
it,  and  the  tenor  of  the  discussion  fully  jus- 
tified the  report  of  the  Committee,  which 
was,  in  efiect,  that  while  the  direct  acting 
service  system  had  often  performed  excellent 
work,  it  had  also  frequently  failed,  and  that 
it  was  injudicious  and  unsafe  to  rely  upon 
any  such  system,  however  complete,  to  the 
exclusion  of  auxiliary  movable  fire  engines, 
and  that  such  auxiliary  engines  should  al- 
ways be  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  in  con- 
dition to  be  manned  and  operated  at  the 
shortest  notice. 

The  importance  of  this  discussion  and 
conclusion,  at  a  time  like  this,  when  some 
towns  have  such  a  direct  acting  service  and 
nothing  more,  and  when  other  places,  having 
introduced  such  a  system,  are  selling  their 


auxiliary  fire  engines  at  nominal  prices,  in 
a  blind  reliance  upon  that  system  alone,  can- 
not be  over-estimated. 

The  Committee  was  continued,  and  or- 
dered to  report  more  fully  upon  the  general 
subject  of  water  supply  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

The  third  topic  produced  a  very  general 
discussion,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
five  feet  as  the  standard  height  of  Fire  Para- 
pet Walls  in  mercantile  districts  ;  such 
walls  to  be  pierced  at  suitable  intervals  for 
the  use  of  hose  pipes  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting water  on  the  fire,  while  the  firemen  are 
so  well  protected  as  to  enable  them  to  fight 
the  flames  at  close  quarters. 

The  sixth  topic  resulted  in  the  conclusion, 
very  generally  concurred  in,  that  the  mains, 
laid  for  supply  to  the  engines,  should  not  be 
below  Uvelve  inches  in  diameter. 

The  injudicious  and  hasty  payments  of 
loss  claims  by  insurance  companies  was 
commented  upon  freely,  and  heartily  con- 
demned as  lending  to  increase  the  labors  of 
the  firemen  and  the  destruction  of  property. 

Your  Committee  do  not  propose  to  report 
in  full  the  action  of  the  Association,  but 
would  state,  in  brief,  that  its  meetings  were 
well  attended  ,  its  discussions  ably  conduct- 
ed, its  conclusions  wisely  reached,  and  its 
manifest  purpose  was  to  learn  how  best  to 
secure  the  object  for  which  fire  departments 
are  established.  The  prompt  and  business- 
like mode  of  conducting  its  discussions,  and 
of  reaching  its  conclusions,  might  properly 
serve  as  an  examy^le  to  more  pretentious 
bodies. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
great  good  must  result  from  the  meetings 
already  held,  and  they  look  with  much  in- 
terest to  those  of  succeeding  years.  They 
assured  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  full 
sympathy  and  accord  of  the  underwriters 
with  their  purposes,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
National  Board  and  of  all  its  constituents, 
they  invited  the  Association  to  hold  their 
next  meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
They  are  assured  by  the  President  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Fire  Department 
Commissioners,  and  by  the  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment, that  they  will  co-operate  to  make 
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the  gathering  both   useful  and  gratifying  to 
the  members  of  the  Association, 

Before  closing,  the  Committee  call  your 
attention  to  the  importance  of  requesting  the 
various  Local  Boards  of  Underwriters  to 
co-operate  heartily  with  their  respective 
chief  engineers,  and  to  invite  their  attend- 
ance at  their  regular  meetings.  The  Com- 
mittee are  confident  that  the  underwriters 
will  find  these  gentlemen  to  be  able  to  give 
them  much  valuable  information  on  import- 
ant subjects. 

Yoiir  Committee  think  that  these  Local 
Boards  should  be  advised  to  use  prompt 
measures  to  ascertain  what  defects  exist  in 
the  fire  departments  and  water  supply  of 
their  several  locations,  and  give  active  aid 
to  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  all  eflTorts 
to  remedy  such  deficiencies.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  Local  Boards  reported  to  the 
office  of  the  National  Board  all  defects  that 
may  come  to  their  knowledge. 

The  Committee  also  suggest  to  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing a  bureau  to  obtain  information  respect- 
ing the  fire  departments  of  all  the  towns  and 
cities,  and  to  convey  to  the  several  insurance 
companies,  members  of  the  National  Board, 
all  information  of  interest  respecting  these 
departments,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
governed  thereby  in  their  business,  and  their 
aid  be  secured  in  obtaining  necessary  re- 
forms. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  T.  Hope, 
James  M.  Kankin, 
Henry  H.  Hall. 


■Washington  Life  and  Foard. 


We  give  below  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Commissioner  Ford  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  "Washington  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York,  in  reference  to  our  Califor- 
nia laws. 

In  this  letter,  Ford's  ignorance  of  Insu- 
ance  matters  crops  out  even  more  percep- 
tible than  in  his  preface  to  the  Insurance  re- 
ports. 

We  give  first  the  circular  of  the  Wash- 
ington Life  to  their  policy-holders,   which 
reads  as  follows : 
2 


Office  of  thk  AVashington  Life  Insurance  Co.) 
No.  155  Broadway,  Nkw  York,  Aug.  1st,  1871. 1 

To  our  Policy-Holdcrs  in  the  State  of  Cal: 

Owing  to  the  unfriendly  action  of  your 
last  Legislature,  this  Company,  in  connec- 
tion with  many  others,  has  been  compelled, 
as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  to  withdraw  its 
Agency  from  your  State.  This  is  a  serious 
injury  to  us  and  to  you,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  present  relief;  and  the  only  course  to 
pursue  is  for  each  to  make  the  discomfort  as 
little  burdensome  as  possible. 

Notices  of  premiums  will  be  sent  in  due 
season  by  mail,  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  but 
the  Company  is  not  responsible  for  their 
miscarriage. 

You  may  remit  for  your  Premium  by 
Post  OflSce  Money  Orders,  direct  to  us. — 
When  the  amount  is  more  than  is  sold  by 
the  department  to  one  party  in  one  day, 
several  purchases  on  succeeding  days  will 
accomplish  the  desired  object ;  the  expense 
of  such  Orders  you  may  deduct  from  your 
Premiums.  If  you  prefer  to  remit  jby  draft 
on  New  York  bank  or  banking  house,  you 
may  deduct  exchange  not  exceeding  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.  Where  the  Premium 
is  payable  in  gold  coin,  add  to  the  amount 
the  premium  on  gold  in  this  city,  and  remit 
for  the  total  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  our 
hope  that  at  the  next  session  your  Legisla- 
ture will  see  the  unwisdom  of  interfering 
in  any  business  engagements,  and  promptly 
repeal  the  Acts,  which  are  productive  only 
of  serious  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to 
you,  and  positive  loss  to  us. 

Please  address  all  correspondence  to  The 
Washington  Life  Insurance  Co.,  P.  0.  Box 
774,  New  York. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  Haxtun,  Secretary. 

Office  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  1 
San  Francisco,  Sept,  5th,  1874.      j 
W.  Haxton,  Esq.,  Sec'y  Wash.  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  155  Broadway,  N.  Y, 
Sir: — I   have  your  printed    circular    of 
Aug.    1st   ult.,    addressed    to    the    policy- 
holders in  your  Company  ;  and  in   view  of 
the  provisions  of  Sec.  596  of  the  Political 
Code  of  this  State,  as  amended  at  the  last 
session  of  our  Legislature,  authorizing  the 
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appointment  of  an  Agent,  as  per  enclosed 
form  for  the  collection  of  "renewal  premi- 
ums "  and  for  no  other  purpose,  the  action 
of  your  Company  in  the  premises  is,  to  say 
the  least,  rather  cool. 

The  Company  came  into  this  State  of  its 
own  volition,  seeking  its  own  interests,  and, 
under  the  requirements  of  our  laws,  ap- 
pointed an  Agent  to  solicit  and  procure 
business  among  our  people,  said  Agent 
being  authorized  to  collect  all  dues  in  this 
State,  thus  imposing  upon  the  policy- 
holders no  unnecessary  inconvenience  in 
making  payments. 

And  now,  having  policies  outstanding 
.  among  our  people,  upon  which  you  have 
received  your  full  share  of  the  millions  paid 
for  Life  Insurance  in  the  past  few  years — 
nearly  $4,000,000  in  the  year  1873— you 
coolly  say  to  them,  "  You  must  in  the  fu- 
ture remit  renewal  premiums,  etc.,  directly 
to  the  home  office  in  New  York,"  well 
knowing,  if  not  desiring,  that  such  course 
must  involve  the  discontinuance  of  a  large 
portion  of  your  insurance  in  this  State — the 
Agent  of  one  of  the  largest  New  York  com- 
panies says  20  per  cent,  in  the  first  year — 
thus  practically  confiscating  to  the  use  of 
the  Company  a  large  amount  of  reserves  to 
which  it  has  no  shadow  of  claim,  except  as 
trustees  of  the  policy-holders. 

You  then  say  to  our  people,  ' '  "We  are 
compelled  to  this  course  by  your  prejudicial 
legislation  last  winter."  As  if  thri/  could 
not  see  to  whom  profit  is  to  inure  in  the 
premises. 

Your  Company  has  a  right  to  decline  new 
Tausiness  in  this  State,  even  without  adduc- 
ing a  reason  for  it.  It  is  bad  faith  to  its 
policj^-holders,  however,  to  refuse  _  to  have 
an  Agent  here  to  receive  moneys  due  it,  and 
that  must  be  paid  if  the  policies  are  to  be 
kept  alive.  And  you  may  as  well  disabuse 
your  minds  at  once  of  the  idea  that  you  de- 
ceive any  one  in  the  matter. 

The  people  of  this  State,  if  not  of  the 
whole  country,  have  pretty  nearly  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  looking  to  the  quality 
of  it.  Life  Insurance  is  costing  a  good  deal 
more  than  it  is  worth. 

Yours  Truly, 
J.  W.  FoAKD,  Ins.  Commissioner. 


September  17th,  1874. 
To  J.  "W".  FoAKD,  Esq.,  Ins.  Commissioner 
of  the   State  of  California,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Dkar  Sir  :  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.  The  present 
serious  condition  of  Insurance  interests  in 
the  State  of  California  forbids  any  facetious 
expression  in  regard  to  a  letter  written  at 
this  time  by  the  head  Insurance  Officer  of 
California,  in  the  interests  of  holders  of  Life 
Insurance  policies. 

The  same  considerations  might  also  well 
deter  me  from  characterizing  the  phraseolo- 
gy of  your  letter,  instead  of  availing  of  the 
opportunitj'^  afforded  by  it  of  writing  to  you 
upon  a  subject  more  important  to  us  than 
your  opinion  of  Life  Insurance  and  Life 
Insurance  Companies,  and  what  would  be 
proper  conduct  from  the  latter  to  their 
policy-holders. 

So  long  as  we  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  California  we  had 
necessarily  to  recognize  the  force  of  your 
opinions  ;  but,  when  j'our  opinion  becomes 
extra-jurisdictional  and  voluntary  it  na- 
turally carries  with  it  less  weight,  especially 
upon  this  occasion  when  overdone  legisla- 
tion is,  in  a  great  measure,  depriving  you  of 
occupation  and  possibly  provoking  an  as- 
perity of  feeling  on  your  part  towaid  the 
Insurance  Companies. 

It  might  naturallj'  be  supposed  that  the 
association  of  provident  men  for  mutual 
■^protection  of  their  widows  and  orphans  and 
the  safety  of  their  creditors  in  case  of  death, 
would  be  universally  recognized  and  en- 
couraged as  in  the  interest  of  public  policy, 
and  would  probably  become  a  favorite  of 
legislation. 

In  your  State,  however,  as  well  as  in  cer- 
tain other  States  of  the  Union,  hostile  legis- 
lation has  confronted  the  progress  of  Life 
Insurance.  Onerous  and  unnecessary  restric- 
tions have  been  placed  upon  the  transaction 
of  its  business. 

The  protection  of  the  courts  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  has  been  denied  to  the 
associated  insurers,  and  the  premiums  con- 
tributed for  the  support  of  widows  and 
orphans  have  been  pilfered  and  diminished 
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ill  the  interests  of  political  sinecures  and  for 
replenishing  State  and  municipal  treasuries. 

California  has  now  moved  forward  in 
legislation  against  Life  Insurance  from  op- 
pression to  proliibition.  The  recent  legisla- 
tion of  March  2Sth  and  30th,  1874,  pres- 
cribes that  "any  act,  statement,  representa- 
tion or  agreement,  made  by  the  Agent  of  a 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  another  State, 
"shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
done  or  made  by  the  principal."  Under 
this  provision  no  Company  can  secure  safety 
by  restricting  the  power  of  its  Agents.  Such 
powers  as  against  the  Company  are  prac- 
ticalls'  absolute  and  unlimited,  and  are  not 
even  confined  within  the  scoi^e  of  the  cor- 
porate functions. 

S:ifeguards  and  limitations  may  be  estab- 
lished in  regard  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  by  the  Executive  Officers,  Supervising 
Committees  and  Boards  of  Trustees,  at  the 
home  Office,  while  under  the  Statutes  re- 
ferred to,  without  their  knowledge  and  -in 
the  face  of  their  caution,  the  Company  maj' 
be  in  process  of  sure  and  irremediable  ruin 
through  its  California  agency. 

The  same  legislature  further  provides  that 
the  Life  Insflrance  Companies  shall  pay  to 
any  California  policy-holder,  on  surrender 
of  his  policy,  a  surrender  value  of  three- 
fourths  of  its  reserve. 

If  this  rule  were  adopted  by  the  Com- 
panies for  application  to  all  their  policy- 
holders, and  availed  of  by  them,  the  result 
would  be  bankruptcy.  To  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  California  insurers  against  the 
others,  even  under  statutory  compulsion, 
would  be  dishonesty. 

To  insure  the  enforcement  in  the  Courts 
of  these  provisions  in  a  spirit  corresponding 
to  that  which  brought  about  their  enactment 
as  law,  it  was  further  prescribed  in  the  said 
acts  that  no  Company  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  business  in  the  State  which  availed 
itself  of  its  right,  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, to  remove  into  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  any  actions  which  might  be 
brought  against  it. 

In  view  of  these  considei-ations,  and  as 
long  as  such  legislation  may  remain  in  force 
upon  tlie  Statute  Book,  it  is  evident  that  no 


Life  Insurance  Company  which  values  credit, 
character  or  safety  can  continue  business  in 
California. 

The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  common  with  all  other  Companies 
who  were  unwilling  to  recklessly  imperil  the 
funds  of  their  policy-holders,  discontinued 
the  transaction  of  business  in  your  State. 
Upon  so  doing  we  were  unwilling  to  risk  the 
filing  of  any  powers  of  attorney  whatever  to 
be  construed  by  the  California  Courts,  under 
the  policy  of  the  new  laws,  and  when  de- 
prived by  the  State  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  issue  of  new  policies,  we 
would  notcon'sider  ourselves  justified  toward 
our  other  policy.-holders  in  incurring  the 
expense  of  hiring  an  Agent  and  paying  fees 
for  his  license  merely  to  receive  the  pre- 
miums which  should  fall  due  to  us  on  exist- 
ing contracts. 

In  order,  however,  to  faciliate  our  exist- 
ing policy-holders  in  regard  to  arrangements 
for  their  continued  payments,  and  to  show 
our  desire  for  acting  toward  them  with  the 
fullest  courtesy,  as  well  as  good  faith,  we 
sent  to  them  the  circular  referred  to  by  you. 

None  of  the  parties  interested  have  com- 
plained, but,  as  far  as  heard  from,  all  have 
acknowledged  our  courtesy  in  the  matter. 
The  only  complaining  party  is  yourself, 
and  j'our  own  interest  in  the  matter  is  the 
amount  you  would  receive  for  fees  if  we  had 
acted  otherwise. 

Considering  the  smallness  of  the  interest, 
we  must  be  pardoned  for  expressing  aston- 
ishment at  the  strength  of  your  feeling, 
which  leads  you  not  only  to  impute  sinister 
motives  to  us,  but  to  pronounce  condemna- 
tion upon  Life  Insurance  in  general,  as 
heretofore  conducted  in  your  State. 

Your  letter,  however,  is  acceptable  to  us 
for  one  reason.  It  shows  us  the  official 
material  which  has  probably  made  up  and 
urged  through  the  late  legislation  in  your 
State,  which,  before  this,  was  to  us  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  not  easily  de- 
terminable. 

Yours  Truly, 

W.  Haxtun,  Secretary. 
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[From  the  Medical  Record.] 

Life    Insurance  Practically 
Considered. 

By   Theodore  Parker,  M.  D.,  of  N.Y. 

Life  Insurance  has  grown  to  such  vast 
proportions,  and  its  benefits  are  being  so 
•widely  extended,  that  the  public  arnd  its 
managers  are  equally  interested  in  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  union  of  various  companies, 
■within  a  short  period,  for  mutual  consulta- 
tion, interchange  of  opinion  and  experience, 
shows  the  newly  awakened  interest  of  its 
managers. 

So  fiir  its  mortality  has  been  too  great,  and 
after  ascertaining  the  cause,  a  new  and  early 
departure  must  be  made. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto,  while 
treated  and  discussed  fully  in  its  business 
aspects,  its  medical  relations,  if  not  ignored, 
have  escaped  that  attention  which  their  first 
importance  demands  and  the  opinions  of  its 
medical  staff  in  its  councils  have  been  un- 
heard, or  deemed  of  minor  importance.  It 
is  an  earnest  now  of  its  progress,  that  the 
medical  department,  among  several  able 
ofBcers,  is  receiving  that  attention  which 
must  result  in  general  good. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  deemed  inoppor- 
tune to  offer  a  few  views  of  a  practical  char- 
acter, which  in  the  many  interesting  com- 
munications upon  the  subject  have  been  but 
lightly  touched  upon,  and  which  experience 
has  demonstrated  to  the  writer  to  be  of  vital 
importance,  not  only  to  the  welfare  of 
the  companies,  but  of  equal  interest  to 
their  medical  representatives.  First,  as 
to  the  selection  of  examiners.  The  com- 
pany or  home  office  must  select,  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  agent  and 
in  advance  of  agencies,  examiners  who 
are  men  of  character,  strict  integrity,  and 
firmness;  in  other  words,  men  who  are 
thoroughly  reliable,  competent,  and  prompt ; 
and  when  selected,  no  examinations  should 
be  received  from  others,  unless  in  the  absence 
or  illness  ofthe  selected  examiner,  when  an 
alternate,  approved  by  himself  and  company, 
might  be  temporarily  employed.  The  ex- 
aminer's certificate  should  be  sent  from  and 


by  the  home  office  to  the  examiner  for  him 
to  fill  up,  notifying  him  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  the  selected  permanent  medical 
representative  ofthe  company  for  his  locali- 
ty. Of  the  various  plans  by  different  com- 
panies of  arriving  at  this  object — the  selec- 
tion of  proper  examiners — some  are  faulty, 
others  too  expensive,  and  generally,  so  far, 
unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  asked  here,  how 
is  the  home  office  to  accomplish  this,  and 
select  proper  examiners  at  a  distance  ?  Can 
they  be  certain  they  have  made  no  mistake 
in  the  selection  ?  The  reply  is,  it  has  been 
and  is  being  done  daily:  but  to  dwell  upon 
or  explain  the  best  method  would  extend 
too  far  the  limits  of  this  article,  and  belongs 
more  properly  to  business  management. — 
Now  as  to  the  relation  of  the  examiner  to 
the  Company.  The  examiner  should  under- 
stand fully  his  true  relation  to  the  company. 
He  should  know  that  all  selections  and  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  home  office,  and 
not  by  the  agent.  He  should  understand 
that  the  company  or  home  office  pays  him 
for  every  examination,  whether  favorable 
or  not,  though  the  agent,  for  convenience, 
may  be  allowed  to  hand  him  the  regular 
fee  prescribed  by  the  company;  that  a 
proposition  from  an  agent  or  applicant  to 
paj'  him  an  extra  fee,  or  any  commission 
upon  cases  examined  by  him,  any  other  than 
the  company  fee,  is  attempted  bribery,  and 
when  an  examiner  so  far  forgets  his  self- 
respect,  the  dignity  of  his  calling,  and  his 
true  relation  to  the  company  as  to  listen  to 
such  a  proposition,  he  is  no  longer  a  proper 
examiner. 

In  every  case  the  examiner  should  con- 
sider himself  as  representing  the  company, 
and  not  the  agent  or  applicant.  In  passing 
upon  applicants  he  should  know  no  friend- 
ship, and  should  give  the  company  the  benefit 
of  all  doubts ;  that  in  cases  where  a  necessarily 
rather  hurried  examination  fails  at  the  time 
to  discover  any  organic  disease,  and  yet  the 
general  appearance  or  complexion  suggests 
to  the  experienced  physician  a  doubt  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  risk  (cases  have  been  im- 
properly recommended  because  as  stated 
the  examination  shows  no  disease),  such 
cases  should  never  be  recommended  without 
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an  additional  private  note  to  the  company, 
putting  them  in  possession  of  those  facts 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  known, 
unless  by  an  examination  at  the  home  office. 

Again,  the  relation  of  the  examiner  to  the 
applicant  is  often  a  very  peculiar  and  del- 
icate one.  He  is  perhaps  his  regular  phy- 
sician, or  that  of  his  family  and  relatives. 
He  knows  of  private  matters,  tendencies  to 
disease,  or  evil  habits — important  informa- 
tion for  the  company — and  yet  obtained 
alone  through  this  intimate  and  confidential 
relationship.  His  interests  would  all  appear 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  applicant,  but  he 
feels  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  recom- 
mend him.  The  agent  allowed  to  select  his 
own  examiner  finds  another  who  will.  Un- 
less he  passes  the  case,  he  expects  to  incur 
the  ill-will  of  the  agent,  applicant,  relatives, 
and  friends.  If  he  is  a  man  of  sufficient 
firmness  to  do  his  duty,  he  may  brave  all 
this  and  make  the  sacrifice.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
make  this  sacrifice,  and  think  they  should 
be  allowed  to  recommend  any  risk,  while 
putting  the  company  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts.  These  should  send  a  private  note 
with  full  explanations  to  the  home  office, 
for  the  company  must  depend  upon  their 
fidelity  to  its  interests.  Again,  it  is  hardly 
just  that  the  examiner  should  injure  himself 
pecuniai'ily  in  the  service  of  the  company, 
unless  the  pay  for  his  services  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  sustained.  Hence, 
while  the  system  of  having  the  application 
and  examiner's  reports  upon  the  same  sheet 
remains  in  force,  the  only  remedy  seems 
to  be  extra  private  correspondence  in  every 
case  between  the  examiner  and  the  medical 
department  at  the  home  office. 

Under  the  present  general  sj^stem  of  pay- 
ing solicitors  or  agents,  their  income  derived 
from  the  number  of  cases  insured,  good  or 
bad,  there  is  a  strong  inducement  for  them 
to  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity,  and  as  self- 
interest  warps  the  judgment  with  some,  the 
effect  is  to  forward  any  application  which  a 
pliable  or  ignorant  physician  will  recom- 
mend; the  agent  reasoning  with  himself  in 
this  way:  "I  am  not  a  doctor,  and  am  not 
supposed  to  know   a  healthy  from  an  un- 


healthy subject;  the  company  must  look  to 
their  examiner  for  this;  it  is  his  business  not 
mine."  This  is  true  in  cases  where  the 
company  has  selected  its  own  examiner 
independently  of  the  agent,  and  they  will 
be  safe  in  doing  so;  but  where  the  agent  has 
selected  his  own  examiner,  and  made  his 
own  terms  with  him,  and  can  discharge 
him  at  will,  the  company  would  be  safer,  or 
as  safe,  to  dispense  with  the  examination 
altogether,  and  accept  the  risk  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  the  agent,  making  him 
alone  responsible. 

A  prominent  insurance  officer,  several 
years  ago,  stated  to  the  writer  that  from 
his  experience  he  was  beginning  to  believe 
that  medical  examinations  were  of  little 
value  in  life  insurance.  The  reply  was  : 
"Under  the  present  system  of  selecting  ex- 
aminers I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  and 
consider  them  worse  than  useless.  But 
with  the  selection  of  proper  examiners  by 
the  company,  and  not  by  the  agent,  exam- 
inations are  of  inestimable  value,  and  in- 
deed are  the  sheet  anchor  of  life  insurance, 
the  one  great  and  only  source  of  safety  for 
the  company.' '  The  results  have  since  con- 
firmed and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  the  views 
then  expressed.  For  success  the  company 
must  look  to  the  honest,  disinterested  and 
impartial  judgment  and  report  of  the  ex- 
aminer to  protect  them  against  doubtful  or 
bad  risks.  The  honesty  of  the  examiner  is 
the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
point ;  next,  his  professional  skill,  for  the 
highest  professional  ability,  without  honesty 
and  faithfulness  to  the  company's  interests, 
furnishes  no  protection  whatever. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  examiner  of 
but  moderate  professional  attainments,  pos- 
sessing this  honesty,  is  often  preferred  to 
others  of  much  greater  reputations,  who  are 
easy,  careless,  or  accommodating. 

Those  companies  that  succeed  and  con- 
tinue to  merit  public  confidence  must  secure 
botli,  viz:  the  strictest  integrity  and  the  best 
medical  talent.  When  these  are  added  to  a 
prompt  discharge  of  dutj'^,  they  may  hope 
to  do  a  safe  business,  and  look  for  a  greatly 
diminished  mortality.  'Failure  is  only  a 
question  of  time  with  anj'  company  that  re- 
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ceives  exanainatioiis  from  any  physician 
who  can  till  up  a  readable  examiner's  cer- 
tificate at  the  request  of  the  agent,  and  of 
whom  the  home  oflBce  knows  notliing  ex- 
cept the  favorable  reports  furnished  perhaps 
by  his  own  references.  Furthermore,  the 
term  »'  agent  "  is  a  misnomer,  and  calculated 
to  mislead  inexperienced  examiners.  The  so- 
licitor for  life  insurance  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
term  an  agent  of  the  company,  and  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  clearly  defined  by  the 
company,  and  should  be  fully  understood  by 
the  examiner.  Cases  have  occurred  where 
the  examiner  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  recommending,  certain  risks.  His 
doubts  have  been  removed  by  the  remark 
from  the  agent  :  "  It  is  cert  inly  not  a  first- 
class  risk,  but  recommend  it,  and  we  will 
take  it  upon  some  plan  or  other."  The  ex- 
aminer has  been  greatlj^  chagrined  to  learn 
afterward,  when  his  reputation  was  at  stake, 
that  the  term  ive  did  not  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  company,  but  those  of  the  in- 
dividual agent  himself. 

While  there  are  agents  who,  if  they  fail 
to  get  an  impaired  life  insured  in  one  com- 
pany, will  have  it  "go  the  rounds,"  there 
are  honorable  exceptions  who  identify  them- 
selves with  the  company  and  guard  its  in- 
terests ;  but  a  few  of  the  baser  sort,  with  the 
aid  of  unreliable  examiners,  can  do  an  incal- 
culable amount  of  injury,  and  neutralize 
the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  others. 

There  should  be  full,  free,  confidential 
and  constant  correspondence  between  the 
examiner  and  the  medical  department  of 
the  home  oflice.  Confidential  it  must  neces- 
sarily be,  for  the  subject  is  one  involving 
not  alone  length  of  life  and  pecuniary  ob- 
ligations, but  in  many  instances  reputation 
itself. 

In  reference  to  the  professional  attain- 
ments or  qualifications  of  the  examiner,  or 
the  prouer  method  of  making  examinations, 
it  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  speak. 
As  to  the  third  point,  however,  promptness, 
the  necessity  of  this  is  sometimes  over- 
looked. For  instance,  the  company  has 
selected  an  examiner  of  known  integrity 
and  thoroughly  competent.  When  called 
upon  by  the  agent  to  make  an  examination, 


he  perhaps  replies  :  "  Bring  the  applicant  to 
my  office;  "  or,  "  When  convenient  I  will 
call  and  examine  him."  Either  of  these 
would  be  fatal  to  the  business  of  an  agency. 
Perhaps  when  in  the  presence  of  an  appli- 
cant, he  may  discuss  the  subject  of  life  in- 
surance in  a  way  to  discourage  him.  This 
would  also  be  doing  great  injury  to  the  com- 
pany employing  him.  He  forgets  for  the 
moment  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  fully 
discussed  before  he  is  called  upon,  and  his 
duties  are  to  examine  and  report  the  results 
of  examination,  with  his  opinion,  to  the 
companj%  He  should  reflect  that  he  is  not 
expected  \)y  the  companj'  to  solicit;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  should  be  careful  to  do 
nothing  which  could  injure  or  embarass  the 
eftbrts  of  the  solicitor.  He  should  act 
promptly,  give  all  the  information  to  the 
companj'  bearing  upon  the  risk,  as  he  alone 
has  the  applicant  before  him — then  his 
opinion;  for  upon  these  facts  and  opinions 
the  insurance  company  must  depend  to  de- 
cide upon  acceptance  or  rejection.  He 
should  do  this  faithfullj-,  and  then  concern 
himself  no  further  as  to  the  fate  of  the  ap- 
plication, for  there  his  responsibility  ends. 
As  long  as  he  reports  fully  and  truthfully, 
though  the  risk  may  be  rejected,  he  still 
enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  company, 
and  what  to  manj"^  is  more",  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 


Plodders  and  Plodding. 

[From  tha  Insurance  Agent  &  Review,  London.] 

"The  world  is  his  who  knows  but  how  to  wait." 
What  have  not  the  plodders  done  for  this 
world  by  their  unwearj-ing  plodding!  In 
every  department  of  life  are  to  be  found  the 
monirments  of  their  labor.  Nor  is  Insu- 
rance an  exception,  for  it  is  by  the  unceas- 
ing eflTorts  of  the  Plodding  Agent  that  the 
sj'stem  has  acquired  the  position  it  occupies, 
and  it  is  by  the  Plodding  Agent  that  its  use 
must  extend. 

It  is  the  men  of  one  idea  rather  than  those 
of  varied  talents  who  achieve  the  most  in 
almost  every  path,  and  it  is  the  perpetual 
operation    in    one   course   that  secures  the 
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greatest  results.  Well  has  it  been  said  that 
<' running  water  has  sharp  teeth."  While 
the  worn  stones  in  the  runnel  testify  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  profluent  water, 
biography  is  rich  in  records  of  difficulties 
overcome,  and  success  attained,  by  simply 
devoting  the  whole  energy  of  the  man  to 
one  subject. 

Concerning  beginnings  and  endings,  most 
of  us  could  say  something  highly  practical 
and  instructive  from  our  own  experience. 

In  any  pursuit  how  many  there  are  who 
take  the  prelusive  steps,  compared  with  the 
few  who  persevere  until  they  succeed.  The 
latter  are  the  Plodders.  In  insurance,  the 
work  is  done  and  the  money  is  made  by  the 
Plodding  Agent. 

It  is  nothing  different  from  the  common 
lot  to  have  to  work  and  wait  patiently,  yet 
in  consequence  of  a  few  of  our  f«;llow-men 
arriving  suddenly  to  the  pinnacle  of  their 
aims,  we  are  all  apt  to  be  in  a  hurry.  But 
no  man  ever  made  an  insurance  agency  in  a 
hurry.  If  it  were  so  built  up,  it  would 
likely  be  of  such  a  class  that  it  would  de- 
part in  a  hurry  also. 

It  is  not  igfloble  to  be  a  plodder.  A  host 
of  illustrious  worthies  of  whom  the  world  is 
proud,  and  for  whose  living  the  world  is 
better,  were  but  patient  investigators,  patient 
workers,  jiatient  writers,  patient  followers  of 
one  object.  Still  more  emphatically  and 
universally  are  the  successful  men  of  business 
intelligent  plcdders  ;  while  every  insurance 
agent  in  the  past  or  present,  here  or  else- 
where, who  has  made  a  large  income  by  his 
agency,  has  done  so  merely  by  his  following 
it  up  with  steady,  unremitting  ardor. 

The  disposition  of  the  age  is  too  much  in 
favour  of  "short  cuts"  to  fortune.  It  seems 
so  much  easier  to  make  £50  or  £100  by 
having  a  little  "spec"  in  Eries  or  Perus  than 
making  the  money  by  patient,  studious  toil. 
My  grandfather  was  alwaj's  spending  his 
money  in  lottery  tickets,  and  when  he  could 
not  afford  a  whole  ticket  he  went  in  for  a 
fraction  of  one.  I  am  much  wiser  than  my 
grandfather,  and  I  hope  to  make  no  end  of 
money  by  the  fortnightly  differences  in  cer- 
tain foreign  stocks  wherein  I  am  '  'knowing. ' ' 


But  somehow  I  and  my  grandfather  seem 
pretty  generally  to  come  out  of  the  affairs  in 
much  the  same  way.  But  while  the  specul- 
ator, ancient  and  modern,  in  the  majority  of 
instances  fails  in  his  object,  the  plodding 
follower  after  legitimate  earnings  usually 
succeeds. 

If  you,  my  reader,  have  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  become  an  effective  Agent,  and  to 
make  a  good  thing  of  insurance,  and  even- 
tually, perhaps,  achieve  independence  by  it, 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  be  a  Plod- 
der. If  you  expect  proposals  to  shower  into 
your  hands  like  letters  into  a  post  office  you 
are  misconceiving  the  nature  of  the  work. 
But  if  you  are  prepared  for  a  steady,  regular, 
daily  effort  to  get  business,  then  you  are  in 
a  fair  way  to  realize  all  your  expectations. 

There  is  one  gre  it  advantage  about  in- 
surance work  which  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  Plodding — that  the  benefits  are 
continued  for  years  after  the  transaction  has 
been  virtually  completed,  so  far  as  the  agent 
is  concerned.  If  my  agency  yields  me  £50 
the  fir^t  year,  and  I  continue  to  exercise  the 
same  diligence,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  yield 
me  £100  the  second  year,  for  what  I  then 
acquired  will  be  added  to  what  I  previously 
had  obtained.  Of  course  I  lose  some  busi- 
ness annually,  but  the  inflow  will  certainly 
exceed  the  outflow  if  my  application  to  the 
agency  is  the  same  as  at  first.  These  gradual 
increments  are  the  fitting  returns  of  a  Plod- 
ding S3'stem. 

And  are  there  not  Plodding  offices  as  well 
as  Plodding  agents?  and  are  not  these  the 
institutions  which  are  always  steadily  seek- 
ing for  new  business,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  slowly  pile  up  wealth,  becoming,  as  it 
were,  rocks  of  gold  on  which  assurers  safely 
build  for  the  future  ? 

And  now  we  come  back  to  where  we 
started  from — the  line  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article — "  The  world  is  his 
who  knows  but  how  to  wait,"  If  you  want 
to  get  on,  just  study  it.  At  least  half  the 
failures  in  life  (perhaps  more)  are  due  to  im- 
patience. The  man  who  intelligently  plans, 
diligently  labors,  and  persistently  waits,  is 
rarely  disappointed.     And  he  is  a  Plodder. 
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Fire  Insurance  in  Panama. 


The  city  of  Panama  has  a  good  deal  to 
•show  for  the  destructiveness  of  its  fires,  and 
but  verj'  little,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  the 
way  of  being  prepared  against  renewed 
assaults  by  this  enemy  of  great  cities.  Since 
the  last  conflagration  the  insurance  compan- 
ies in  England,  which  have  had  to  pay  for 
their  risks,  now  either  refuse  to  insure  any 
further,  or  at  exhorbitant  premiums.  As 
this  is  a  strict  business  matter,  admitting  of 
no  relief  in  the  way  of  sentiment,  their  res- 
olution need  not  be  wondered  at.  The  insur- 
ance companies,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
honestly  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  obliga- 
tion, and  with  the  money  received,  several 
of  the  burnt  houses  in  Panama  are  being 
again  rebuilt  and  restored.  The  old  Aspin- 
wall  hotel,  and  several  other  burnt  houses 
of  the  former  fire,  continued  untouched. 
Although  the  calamity  in  both  cases  was 
great,  yet  so  far  as  outside  spectators  could 
see,  the  loss  in  most  cases  was  borne  with  a 
great  deal  of  philosophy.  The  spirit  of  as- 
sociation for  any  purpose,  has  never  been 
very  conspicuous  in  Panama.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  prevention  from  fires,  the  Govern- 
ment has  generally  been  looked  to,  to  take 
the  initiative,  or  that  some  foreign  company 
would  bring  an  ample  supply  of  water  into 
the  city,  allowing  people  to  use  it  or  not  as 
they  liked.  "Wiser  and  more  enlightened 
views  are  now  prevailing,  especially  among 
our  more  intelligent  citizens,  and  the  con- 
viction is  gaining  ground  that  something 
must  be  done  to  make  a  good  use  of  recent 
lessons  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  future. 

If  we  turn  to  other  countries  for  consola- 
tion as  well  as  for  experience,  there  is  per- 
haps no  city  that  has  gone  beyond  Chicago 
in  the  matter  of  destructive  conflagrations. 
We  now  find  in  the  latest  news  from  the 
United  States,  that  the  fact  that  the  Insur- 
ance Companies  have  refused  to  insure  prop- 
erty in  Chicago,  has  aroused  the  people  and 
authorities  of  that  city  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger,  and  are  now  determined  to  do  their 
own  business  in  that  line.  Householders 
can  now  get  insurance  at  a  less  rate  of  prem- 


ium, for  they  have  been  enabled  to  compel 
the  authorities  to  provide  means  for  the 
protection  of  property  against  fire.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  city  of  Chicago 
had  a  good  fire  department  before  the  two 
great  fires,  but  what  was  the  use  of  fire  en- 
gines, when  water  could  not  be  got  except 
through  a  pipe  only  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  fact  is,  that  although  Chicago 
bordered  on  a  great  lake,  as  Panama  does 
the  sea,  dispositions  had  not  been  made  to 
supply  water  in  sufficient  quantities.  Money 
had  been  appropriated  for  the  proper  supply 
of  water,  but  the  authorities,  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  luck,  had  applied  it  to  other  pur- 
poses, as  happens  in  many  places  besides 
Chicago.  Anything  less  than  a  12-inch 
supply  pipe  is  considered  inefficient. 

As  for  Panama,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  present  Assembly  is  occupied  dis- 
cussing the  bill  for  the  supply  of  water  by 
aqueduct.  One  of  the  bases  of  the  project 
proposes  that  the  State  should  guarantee  2 
per  cent,  besides  the  7  per  cent,  which  the 
National  Government  offers  on  a  capital  of 
§200,000  for  the  building  of  water  works  in 
Panama.  The  bill  was  introduced  and  ad- 
vocated by  Don  Manuel  Hurtado,  who  takes 
such  great  interest  in  all  projects  for  public 
education  and  material  improvement,  and 
submitted  in  committee  to  Don  Augustin 
Arias,  who  highly  recommended  it  in  his 
report  to  the  Assembly  on  its  session  of  the 
27th  ultimo.  "We  have  no  doubt  serious 
eftbrts  win  be  made  to  carry  the  plan  out. 
An  abundant  water  supply  to  Panama 
would  make  it  a  new  and  splendid  city,  and 
pleasant  to  reside  in.  What  with  increased 
healthiness  produced  by  efficient  drainage, 
increased  value  of  property,  the  ornament- 
ing by  fountains  in  parks  and  squares,  not 
to  speak  of  the  thousand  and  one  domestic 
convenience  which  would  come  in  the  train 
of  water  supplied  ad  libitum,  the  reduction 
of  insurance  rates,  diminished  price  of  goods 
and  necessaries  of  life,  are  known  to  every 
one  who  has  ever  read  anything  about  the 
domestics  and  out-door  life  of  large  cities  as 
being  closely  connected  with  an  unstinted 
supply  of  good  water.  We  have  no -doubt 
the  Assembly  will  carry  the  matter  through, 
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so  far  as  its  action  is  needed,  and  that  the 
Government,  with  the  co-operation  of  mer- 
chants and  patriotic  citizens,  will  do  the 
rest. — Panama  Star  and  Herald. 


Peoples'  Ins.  Co.,  of  Philadelphia 


HoLLisTER,  Cal.,  13th  Nov.  1874. 
J,  G.  Edwards,  Editor  of  Coast  Ke- 
viEW,  San  Francisco : 
Dear  Sir: — Can  you  inform  me  where 

Kennedy  is,  and  if  he   is    still    agent 

of  the  "People's"  Company  of  Phila. 
L.  B.  Edwards,  of  HoUister,  advised  me 
to  write  to  you  and  find  out,  for  the 
interest  of  one  of  the  parties  damaged  by 
the  fire  here  last  night,  whether  the  People's 
Company  has  any  representative  in  San 
Prancisco,  and  if  so,  to  please  hand  the  en- 
closed note  or  forward  it  to  him. 
By  attending  to  this  you  will  oblige, 
Yours  truly, 

Shaw  Bros.  &  Co., 

Editors  of  Advance, 

Here  is  the  enclosed  note. 

^  HoLLisTER,  Cal.,  Nov.  13th,  '74 

To  Agent  of  People's  Fire  Ins.  Co: 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  insured  in  the  People's 
Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  met  with  a 
loss  through  damage  done  to  my  building  by 
a  fire  of  an  adjoining  building.  Having 
had  to  remove  my  stock  of  liquors,  fixture, 
etc.,  I  am  subject  to  serious  damage  and 
want  the  company  to  make  my  loss  good. 
Mr.  Kennedy  placed  insurance  for  me  in 
the  company,  through  an  agent  here. 

Please  communicate  with  me  at  once. 
Yours  truly,  C.  Milliken, 

Per  Blake. 

We  give  place  to  the  above  communica- 
tion in  our  columns,  that  they  may  draw 
their  own  moral. 

The  People's  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia  was  denied  admission  to  this 
State  by  the  Commissioner,  who,  on  subse- 
quently ascertaining  that  its  policies  were 
being  issued  in  defiance  of  the  law,  published 
an  advertisement  to  that  eft'ect  in  the  daily 
papers  of  this  city.     It  now  transpires  that 


the  "  policies  "  were  issued  and  accepted  by 
credulous  property-owners  without  exami- 
nation or  hesitancy,  who  rest  in  blissful  ig- 
norance that  the  company  has  no  longer  an 
existence  until  a  fire  renders  it  necessary  that 
the  policy-holder  should  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain from  whom  the  indemnity  has  to  come. 

The  People's  of  Philadelphia,  like  many 
other  euphemeral  affairs,  was  arranged  for  a 
foreign  market.  Its  manager  and  principal 
stockholder  was  a  sharp  young  insurance 
man  named  Harry  Prindle,  of  New  York 
City,  who  did  an  underground  business  of 
considerable  size  until  a  too  inquisitive 
Commissioner  began  to  press  him  warmly, 
when  he  gathered  up  the  spoils  and  left  for 
Europe.  _  ,  c, ../ ;. '.- ,.-;»^- 

The  developments  then  made,  established 
the  fact  that  the  People's  had  no  substantial 
basis,  and  what  was  left  of  the  concern  was 
forthwith  wound  up. 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  the 
policies  of  such  concerns  can  find  a  market, 
and  that  business  men  shrewd  in  every  other 
department  of  business,  will  accept  the  poli- 
cies of  any  company  which  may  be  offered 
them  without  a  moment's  consideration  as 
to  whether  the  concern  can  meet  the  obliga- 
tion it  assumes.  That  the  case  of  the  Peo- 
ples and  its  Hoilister  policy-holder  is  not 
an  isolated  one,  let  the  victimized  claimants 
under  policies  of  the  many  other  companies 
who  have  made  their  advent  to  our  shores, 
raided  on  our  people  and  then  dropped  out 
of  sight  testify. 

It  is  especially  essential  that  agents  and 
property-owners  should  scrutinize  the  char- 
acter of  the  companies  who  are  now  making 
their  advent  to  our  shores  in  such  numbers. 
The  reputation  of  the  former  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  status  of  the  companies  which 
he  recommends  to  his  friends,  and  he  will 
find  it  a  costly  luxury  to  be  obliged  to  sac- 
rifice that,  even  at  the  very  "  liberal  "  com- 
missions allowed  by  "wild  cat"   concerns. 


1 


— It  has  been  reported  that  Commissioner 
Stedman  has  discovered  a  large  deficit  in 
the  assets  of  the  American  National  Life 
and  Trust  Company,  of  New  Haven.  A 
receiver  will  likely  be  appointed. 
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Companies  authorized  to  do  busi- 
ness in  California. 


In  answer  to  many  inquiries  from  the  in- 
terior, and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
generally,  we  give  below  a  list  of  all  Fire 
and  Marine  Insurance  Go's,  authorized  to 
do  business  in  California.  The  list  will  he 
corrected  on  the  1st  of  each  month. 

CALIFORNIA    COMPANIKS. 

California  Farmers'  Mutual San  Francisco 

California  Iris.  Co "  " 

Conujiorcial  Ins.  Co "  " 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co "  " 

Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co "  " 

State  Investment  and  Insui-ance "  " 

Union   Ins.  Co "  " 

COMPANIKS      OF    OTHEK     STATES    AND    FOR- 
EIGN   COUNTRIES. 

^tna  Ins.  Co Hartford 

Amazon   Ins.  Co Cincinnati 

American  Central St.  Louis 

American  Fire Philadelphia 

Atlas Hartford 

British  and  Foreign  Marine Liverpool 

China  Traders' Hong  Kong 

China  and  Japan Shanghai 

Chinese Ilong  Kong 

Citizens' St.  Louis 

Citizens' Newark 

Clay   Fire ..Newport,  Ky 

Commercial  Union London 

Connecticut Hartford 

Continental   Fire New  York 

Faneuil  Hall Boston 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Franklin Indianapolis 

Franklin St.  Louis 

Girard Philadelphia 

Ger mania  Fire New  York 

Gorman  American New  Y'ork 

Globe Chicago 

llambarg  Bremen Hamburg 

Hanover Now  \"ork 

Hartford ....Connecticut 

HomoFiro Now  Y'ork 

Home  of  Columbia Ohio 

Imperial  Fire London 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America Philadelphia 

Kansas Leavenworth 

Lamar New  York 

Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

London  and  Lancashire 

Lorillard Nmv  Y'ork 

Maritime Liverpool 

Manhattan  Fire New  Y'ork 

Mercantile Chicago 

Merchants' Newark 

Moriden Connecticut 


Mississippi  Valley Memphis 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Co 

New  Orleans  Ins.  Association 

Niagara New  York 

Northern  Assurance London 

North  British  and  Mercantile London 

Orient Hartford 

Pacific  Mutual  Marine New  Y'ork 

Penn  Fire Philadelphia 

People's Memphis 

Phenix  of  Brooklyn .:New  Y'ork 

Phoenix Hartford 

Queen Liverpool 

Eoyal Liverpool 

Saint  Joseph Missouri 

Saint  Louis Missouri 

Saint  Paul Minnesota 

Scottish  Commercial Glasgow 

Springfield Massachusetts 

Svca Gothenburg 

Swiss  Lloyds  Marine Wintorthur 

Switzerland  Marine Zurich 

Traders' Chicago 

Transatlantic  Fire Hamberg 

Transatlantic  Marine Berlin 

Union  Marine Liverpool 

Westchester Now  Y'^ork 

Y'angtzo Shanghai 


Co-operative  Life  Insurance. 


The  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Journal  of 
New  York  contains  the  following  sensible 
remarks  on  the  co-dupcrative  plan  of  mis- 
named insLirance  : 

The  advocates  of  this  system  of  life  in- 
surance have  lost  much  of  that  ardency  with 
which  they  entered  the  field  a  few  years  ago. 
Experience  has  improved  their  knowledge, 
and  under  this  influence  most  of  those  who 
who  early  identified  themselves  with  these 
associations  have  withdrawn  their  contribu- 
tions. The  specious  and  apparently  simple 
scheme  of  receiving  $1,000  of  insurance  by 
contributing  only  a  dollar  upon  the  death  of 
a  brother,  seemed  to  be  a  great  benefit  with 
little  cost.  It  was  not  until  the  initiated 
found  that  a  death  occurred  about  every 
three  weeks  that  they  began  to  feel  the  in- 
fliction of  the  spur  and  declined  to  endure 
the  goading  of  a  second  year.  This  weak- 
ened the  resources  of  the  association,  and 
those  who  believed  that  they  had  secured  to 
their  families  $1,000,  soon  saw  that  they 
had  placed  their  confidence  in  a- myth,  and 
proposed  to  abandon  the  fellowship  also; 
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Legitimate  life  insurance  is  of  a  solid 
character,  constructed  upon  a  principle 
established  by  the  practice  of  a  century*.  It 
provides  a  reserve  fund  with  which  to  meet 
its  claims  as  they  reach  maturity,  and  not 
depend  for  this  vital  feature  upon  the  ca- 
price, but  upon  the  conviction  of  its  policy- 
holders. 

We  know  how  generally  the  co-operative 
system  was  adopted  by  various  sections  of 
mechanics,  and  even  professions,  under  the 
false  impression  that  they  could  thus  attain 
an  intrinsic  privilege  at  a  greatly  reduced 
cost;  but  they  soon  found  themselves  de- 
luded by  the  shadow  of  what  they  sought. 
But  those  who  seriously  desire  to  make  a 
provision  for  their  families — those  of  nar- 
row circumstances  who  wish  to  place  their 
wives  and  children  beyond  the  reach  of 
poverty  and  sutfering,  will  aflfect  nothing  by 
confiding  in  the  hollow  constitution  of  co- 
operative associations,  for  their  object  is  to 
demand  a  high  price,  in  an  ingenious  and 
fraudulent  manner,  for  that  which  they  de- 
scribe so  brilliantly,  but  which  they  rarely 
furnish. 


The  Asbur^  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  above-named  institution  was  organ- 
ized and  commenced  business  about  April, 
1868,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  office  No — ,  Broad- 
waj'-,  New  York,  officered  by  Lemuel 
Bangs,  President,  and  George  Elliott, 
Secretary. 

The  Evening  Express  says  the  Company 
should  have  attained  a  marked  success, 
starting  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  the  Equitable.  We  fail  to  see  the 
favorable  circumstances.  The  following 
figures  will  show  the  operations  of  the  As- 
bury  as  shown  by  the  repor'ts  to  the  dif- 
ferent insurance  departments: 

Income  in  1868  was,  premiums,  §38, 210.- 
44;  interest,  $5,272.20;  other  cash  items, 
§492.46,  making  total  cash  income,  §43,- 
975.10. 

The  total  expenditures  were,  §86,272.09, 
or  over  82  per  cent,  of  income;  number  of 
policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year,  795, 


covering  §1,907,732  insurance.  Not  a  veiy 
large  gain  the  first  year. 

In  1869  they  received  §146,818.73,  and 
paid  out  §108,492.37,  or  73  per  cent,  of 
gross  income.  No.  of  policies  in  force  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  2,065,  covering  §4,271,- 
280  insurance.  Not  very  flattering  report 
the  second  year. 

In  1870  the  income  was  §174,964.74; 
total  expenditures  during  the  year,  §169,- 
706.32  or  about  97  per  cent.  How  is  this 
for  favorable  circumstances? 

No.  of  policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  2,89&,  insuring,  §5,949,648. 

In  1871,  the  total  income  was  §204,548.40; 
total  expenditures,  §180,162.87,  or  about  88 
per  cent,  of  income. 

The  income  in  1872  was  .§220,240.12; 
total  expenditures,  §176,998.39,or  80  per  cent, 
of  the  income.  Whole  number  of  policies 
in  force  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  was 
2,775,  insuring  §5,127,139.  In  1873,  the  in- 
come of  this  "favorable  circumstances"  was 
.§229,664.13,  with  total  expenditures  of  §223,- 
201.07,  or  97  per  cent.  Whole  number  of 
policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  1873  was 
2,175,  insuring  §8,763,033.  The  New  York 
report  for  1874,  shows  total  assets  of  the  As- 
bury  to  be  §327,584,  with  a  liability  as  to 
policy-holders  of  §348,135,  and  yet  some 
one  said  the  receiver  would  wind  the  institu- 
tion up  without  loss  to  the  policy-holders. 

The  Asbury  is  one  of  29  companies  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  Dec.  No.,  1872,  of  this 
journal,  as  having  its  capital  impaired  and 
must  sooner  or  later  close  up  shop.  Some- 
thing over  20  of  the  number  have  closed  out, 
and  more  to  come. 


— To  show  the  magnitude  at  present,  and 
the  rapid  increase  since  1851,  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  we   give 

the  business  as  follows  : 

1851.  1S73. 

Total  assets $1,348,1)79  $65,^43,400 

Nos.  of  policies  in  force...            0,805  8o,416 

Amount  of  insurance 15,883,181  280,505,739 

Promiam  income 440,773  17,818,889 

Interest   income 00,340  3,742,408 

Amount  of  losses 158,.540  2.904,380 

Interest  over  losses ((8,200  838,028 

Expenses  of  managom't...           45,094  1,899,284 

Reserve 1,298,543  57,743,001 
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CHIPS. 


— The  Teutonia  Insurance  Company, of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  been  admitted  to  do  business 
in  Boston. 

— The  Equitable  Society  of  England,  has 
paid  since  its  organization  the  sum  of  §160,- 
000,000  claims  including  bonus. 
— Our  Eastern  exchanges  are  full  of  "  Cor- 
nelius Walford  in  America."  "What  is 
your  next  text,  gentlemen  ? 

— Somebody  says  Hewett,  of  the  New  York 
Insurance  Chronicle,  is  going  to  spend  the 
Wmter  in  Florida.  What  is  the  income 
of  the  Chronicle'! 

— W.  B.  Hickok,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  for  the  State  of  Nevada,  for 
the  California  Insurance  Co.  Mr.  H.  also 
represents  the  State  Investment. 
• — The  "Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  and  Citizens  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  have  been  authorized  to  do 
business  in  California,  with  Potter,  Jacobs, 
and  Easton  as  agents. 

— The  Virginia  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  of  Richmond,  organized  in  1832, 
capital  $250,000,  has  been  admitted  to  do 
business  in  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Standart,  139  Broadway,  as  its 
representative. 

— Mr.  Henry  Thomson,  the  Liverpool 
manager  of  the  Liverpool  &  London  & 
Globe  Insurance  Co.,  andT.  W.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  manager  Queen  Insurance,  Liverpool, 
arrived  in  this  city  a  few  days  since.  These 
gentlemen  are  on  this  side  of  the  water  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  their  respective 
companies. 

— The  Trust  Fund  Insurance  Association  of 
this  city,  sent  to  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  California  from  Sep- 
tember 5th,  to  November  24th,  249  applica- 
tions, insuring  $781,000  on  which  the  pre- 
miums were  $44,263.  These  applications 
are  all  on  the  trust  fund  plan,  on  which  the 
party  receives  a  certificate  of  deposit  from 
the  Western  Savings  and  Trust  Co.  after  the 
first  year.  This  trust  fund  system  has  been 
fully  explained  in  The  Review. 


— Mr.  Alfred  Pell,  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Branch  of  the  Liverpool,  London  and 
Globe,  has  resigned  that  position. 
— A  fire  in  St.  Louis,  November  17th,  des- 
troyed property  to  the  amount  of  $48,000, 
fully  insured. 

— Nov  22nd,  a  fire  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.' 
burned  property  amounting  to  $130,000, 
insured  for  $85,000. 

— Geo.  F.  Grant,  Esq.,  the  energetic  special 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co.,  has  re- 
signed that  position  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  special  agent  of  the  North  British 
and  Mercantile  for  the  Coast. 
— The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
New  York,  has  made  the  necessarj'  deposit 
and  appointed  a  resident  director  in  Canada, 
and  we  presume  will  push  the  business  in 
that  field  with  the  same  degree  of  energy 
that  characterizes  them  elsewhere. 

— John  Landers,  Esq.,  General  Agent  Man- 
hattan Life  Insurance  Company  for  this 
Coast,  and  family,  have  just  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  to  Europe.  John  looks 
well  and  reports  having  spent  the  time  very 
pleasantly. 

— Mr.  A.  D.  Smith,  of  the  insurance  firm 
of  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith,  has  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  having  been  absent  about 
four  months,  visiting  the  principal  cities  in 
the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  firm. 

— The  Insurance  Reporter,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  received,  during  the  year  1874,  the  sub- 
scription price  of  that  paper  from  twenty- 
seven  subscribers.  How  do  we  know? 
Why,  the  Reporter  published  what  they  each 
said  when  remitting.  Well,  the  Reporter 
must  publish  something. 

— We  have  received  the  November  number 
of  the  Advocate  of  the  Protection  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Chicago,  in  which 
there  is  many  complimentary  notices  of  that 
institution,  among  which  there  is  one  where 
a  policy-holder  in  writing  to  that  com- 
pany says:  "I  have  a  good  thing  and  want 
to  keep  it."  Another  one  says:  "Enclosed 
find  amount  of  premiums.  I  am- in  about 
as  good  health  as  when  I  insured." 
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— The  Alameda  County  Insurance  Company 
has  re-insured  its  risks  in  the  Home  Mutual 
of  this  city  and  shut  up  shop. 
— J.  K.  Brown,  of  Sacramento,  has  resigned 
the  agency  of  the  State  Investment  and  ac- 
cepted the  agency  of  the  California  and 
Commercial  Insurance  Cos.  of  this  city. 

— The  Penn  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  examined,  under 
their  new  statement,  and  claims  §221,000 
surplus  as  to  policy-holders. 
— It  was  rumored  that  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  was  con- 
templating re-insuring,  but  the  President  of 
the  Company  says  that  the  rumor  is  without 
foundation. 

— The  Insurance  Commissioner,  J.  M. 
Spencer,  of  Rhode  Island,  will  accept  thanks 
for  a  copy  of  the  Insurance  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  81st,  1873. 
— One  Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Oriental 
Insurance  Company  of  Jersey  City,  has 
taken  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and  with 
it  §13,500  of  the  company's  money.  Who 
comes  next  ? 

— Mr.  A.  B.  Brady,  the  well  known  insur- 
ance agent  of  Nevada  County,  has  resigned 
the  agency  of  the  Imperial,  Northern  and 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Cos.,  and  now 
represents  the  California  and  Home  Mutual. 
— During  the  past  month  A.  J.  Hinds  of 
Santa  Cruz,  for  several  years  agent  Phcenix 
&  Home,  but  more  recently  appointed  agent 
California  Insurance  Co.,  called  on  us.  Mr. 
Hinds  also  has  the  agency  of  the  State  In- 
vestment, and  is  a  live  agent,  sending  his 
companies  a  first  class  business. 

— During  the  past  month  Mr.  W.  L.  Chal- 
mers, general  agent  California  Insurance 
Company,  apointed  the  following  agents: 
M.  Fitzgerald,  Marysville,  Cal.;  A.  B. 
Brady,  Grass  Valley;  J.  E.  Eucker,  San 
Jose;  A.  J.  Hinds,  Santa  Cruz;  W.  M.  De- 
Witt,  Woodland;  S.  W.  Raveley,  Knight's 
Landing;  John  D.  Arnold,  Colusa;  D.  B. 
Lyon,  Eed  Bluff;  G.  J.  Bourne,  Chico; 
C.  Holland,  Wheatland;  C.  C.  Swain,  Mar- 
tinez; M.S.  McNulty,  Antioch;  Carl  &  Co., 
Oakland,  J.  R.  Brown  Sacramento,  and  W. 
B.  Hickok  general  agent  State  of  Nevada. 


— S.  P.  Blagden,  Esq.,  Associate  Manager 
of  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York,  is  visiting  this 
Coast  in  the  interest  of  his  company. 
— Alfred  James,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  agent  of 
the  Northwestern  National  Insurance  Co., 
of  Milwaukee,  has  been  expelled  from  the 
Chicago  Local  Board  for  cutting  rates. 
— E.  D.  Farnsworth,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Farnsworth  &  Clark,  General  Ins.  Agents 
of  this  city,  has  gone  East  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  agency. 

— The  People's  Insurance  Company  of 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  has  complied  with  the 
laws  of  this  State,  and  appointed  Hutchin- 
son, Mann  &  Smith,  as  agents.  The  com- 
pany had,  on  July  the  1st,  assets  amounting 
to  $423,674,  with  asurplus  as  regards  policy- 
holders of  §357,759.  This  company  propo- 
ses to  allow  their  agents  to  invest  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  Coast  in  the  Bank  of  California, 
to  be  invested  in  Government  Bonds,  which 
gives  it  the  advantages  of  a  home  Company. 
— During  the  past  week  we  were  honored 
with  a  call  from  Mr.  D.  W.  C.  Skilton, 
the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Phoenix  Insu- 
rance Co.  of  Hartford.  Mr.  S.  is  visiting 
the  Coast  on  business  connected  with  his 
agency  of  the  Company,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
the  judge  would  say  that  he  is  the  man, 
capable  of  attending  to  any  business  con- 
nected with  insurance  matters,  understand- 
ing the  details  of  the  agency  business 
thoroughly.  Mr.  Skilton  returns  to  Hart- 
ford with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  make  his   acquaintance. 

— We  have  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  progress  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company;  moving  steadily  but 
surely,  the  managers  of  this  old  and  reliable 
institution  have  won  for  it  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. There  is  a  general  complaint  of  dull 
times  among  life  companies  all  over  the 
country,  but  we  think  the  Union  Mutual  has 
no  cause  for  complaint.  The  business  of 
this  Company  has  increasfed  for  the  first  ten 
months  over  the  corresponding  ten  months 
of  1873,  1,514  policies;  during  the  month  of 
October  of  this  year  the  Company  issued 
562  policies,  against  368  in  October,  1873. 
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— Geo.  W.  Reed,  of  the  Livestigator^  an  in- 
surance paper  published  in  Chicago,  "  steps 
down  and  out  "  of  that  concern  and  leaves 
one  J.  S.  Bloomington  to  paddle  his  own 
canoe.  Bloomington  says,  in  the  same  issue, 
' '  I  take  the  responsibility.' '  What  a  brave 
boy  he  must  be.  ' 

— J.  E.  jBigelow,  Esq.,  for  several  years 
city  agent  of  the  Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co., 
but  more  recently  with  Farnsworth  and 
Clark's  insurance  agency,  has  accepted  the 
city  agency  of  the  State  Investment  of  this 
city.  J.  E.  is  an  experienced  and  efficient 
underwriter,  and  will  prove,  we  have  no 
doubt,  a  valuable  accession  to  the  State  In- 
vestment. 

— C.  C.  Hine,  Esq.,  editor  and  publisher 
oiiha  Insurance  Jfonitor,  siud  Law  Journal 
of  New  York,  will  please  accept  our  thanks 
for  advance  proofs  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Home  Ins.  Co.  of  New  York  vs.  F.  Morse 
et  al.,  of  "Wisconsin,  which  will  be  found 
in  this  number  of  the  Review  in  full.  This 
decision  has  been  looked  for  with  no  little 
interest,  as  it  involves  many  points  of  in- 
terest to  the  insurance  fraternity  and  the 
people  at  large,  especially  the  point  in 
reference  to  the  constitutional  right  of  a 
State  legislature  to  pass  a  law  debarring  a 
citizen  of  another  State  from  the  U.  S. 
District  Court. 

— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Board  of  Underwriters,  on  the  1st  inst. 
adopted  the  following  : 

'^Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  visit  Chicago, 
and  of  the  improvements  already  made,  of 
those  now  in  progress,  and  of  assurances 
given  to  said  Committee  by  the  author- 
ities of  Chicago  that  the  recommendations 
of  Guneral  Shaler  with  regard  to  the  Fire 
D.'partment  will  bo  carried  out  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  companies  belonging  to  the 
National  Board  be  advised  that  the  question 
of  reopening  business  at  Chicago  is  referred 
to  the  several  companies,  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  they  may  individually  deem  wise 
and  prudent  in  view  of  the  information 
presented  by  the  report  of  said  Committee." 


— Mr.  Thomas  C.  Grant,  formerly  Specia 
Agent  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company, 
and,  since  the  failure  of  that  company  in 
the  Chicago  fire,  General  Agent  for  this 
Coast  of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance 
Company  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed 
General  Manager  for  the  North  British  and 
Mercantile  Insurance  Company,  of  London, 
for  the  Pacific  States. 

The  appointment  is  an  excellent  one, 
as  Mr.  Grant  brings  into  his  new  position 
an  experience  gained  by  direct  intercourse 
with  each  branch  of  the  profession. 

We  wish  the  new  manager  and  his  com- 
pany abundant  success. 

— Mr.  M.  P.  Morse,  formerly  general  agent 
and  attorney  for  the  ^tna  Life  Insurance 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  organized  a  new  Life  Insurailce 
Company  in  Portland,  Oregon,  called  the 
North  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Association, 
with  a  capital  of  §100,000  and  M.  P.  Morse 
as  general  agent. 

Just  what  Portland  wants  with  a  Life 
Insurance  company  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension. Of  course  one  can  understand 
what  Mr.  Morse  wants  with  one,  but  we  fail 
to  see  wherein  the  holders  of  the  stock  in 
this  institution  will  be  benefitted.  We  have 
been  honored  with  the  papers  and  circulars 
of  this  company,  but  they  arrived  a  little 
too  late  to  receive  our  attention  this  month. 
We  promise  our  readers  that  we  will  look 
carefully  into  the  proposed  plans  of  this 
company  and  report  the  particulars,  with 
comments,  in  our  January  number. 

— The  Home  Insurance  Company  of  Col- 
lumbus,  Ohio,  has  removed  into  their  new 
and  commodious  offices,  corner  of  High  and 
Spring  Streets. 

We  extract  the  following  from  an  editorial 
inthe  Ohio  State  Journal  of  Nov.  ISth,  in 
reference  to  this  Company: 

"  The  dark  da3's  of  1870  and  1871  severely 
tested  its  strength  and  character  as  an  or- 
ganization, and  though  literally  tried  by 
fire,  it  came  out  unscathed  in  reputation. 
Chicago's  appalling  disaster  cost  it  over 
§400,000,  and  in  the  same  month  the  tires  in 
Michigan  made  a  breach  in  the  treasury  to 
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the  extent  of  §75,000  more.  Boston,  in  the 
following  year,  sent  up  in  smoke  and  flame 
some  !g60,000,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  these 
calamities  the  company  never  asked  or 
thought  of  compromise.  Every  dollar  was 
promptly  paid,  and  though  the  treasury  was 
severely  taxed  there  was  remaining  honor 
untarnished  and  an  enviable  name.  Passing 
through  such  rough  experiences,  its  capital 
became  impaired,  and  on  January  1,  1873, 
was  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  ample  surplus.  The  con- 
dition of  the  company  was  never  better  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity', 
which  is  only  another  name  for  good  man- 
agement, it  is  paying  dividends  satislactory 
to  all  concerned. 

—In  June,  1872,  the  North  British  and 
Mercantile  Insurance  Company  entered  in- 
to an  arrangement  with  the  Phcenix  of  Hart- 
ford, and  Home  of  New  York,  by  which  the 
three  Companies  shared  in  the  profits,  ex- 
penses, losses,  etc.,  on  the   Pacific  Coast. 

On  the  1st  inst.  this  arrangement  ceased 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  British  and 
Mercantile,  which  was  caused  by  a  disa- 
greement as  to  how  the  business  should  be 
conducted  the  Phoanix  and  Home's  idea  of 
a  general  agency  business  differing  mater- 
ially from  that   of 'the  N.  B.  &  M. 

The  business  of  the  Phcenix  and  Home 
will  continue  under  the  same  arrangement 
as  before,  under  the  management  of  A.  E. 
Magill,  Esq.,  who  is  well  known  on  the 
Coast  as  a  gentleman, 'and  an  experienced 
Underwriter,  assisted  by  the  indifotigable 
and  experienced  adjuster,  L.  L.  Bromwell, 
and  the  energetic  special,  C.  L.  Dimon. 
All  of  these  gentlemen  are  well  and  favor- 
ably known  on  the  Coast,  and  witli  the  well 
organized  corps  of  agents,  the  Phoenix  and 
Home  will  continue  to  write  their  share 
of  the  business  on  the  Coast. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Brit- 
ish, the  contract  between  the  three  Com- 
panies, and  Magill  &  Dennison  ceased,  Mr. 
Dennison  retiring  from  the  agency  with  the 
best  wishes  of  his  former  associates  and  the 
Companies  he  represented.  The  manage- 
ment of  Magill  &  Dennison  was  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 


— The  Nortlavestern  Review,  in  its  October 
number,  tells  us  how  the  National  Life  In- 
surance Co.  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  removed  to 
Chicago. 

— Twenty-seven  Life  Insui-ance  Companies 
belonging  to  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insur- 
ance, paid  to  policy-holders,  during  the 
month  of  October,  1874: 

Upon  death  claims §1,335, !i8-J.61 

Upon  mutual  endowments ti7,yii2.22 

Total Sl,-103,oi:).83 

— Judge  Jno.  A.  Halderman,  Vice-President 
of  the  Kansas  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  and  a 
Director  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  has  been  elected  a  State  Senator 
from  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Mr.  Halderman  is  a  very  efficient  officer  in 
the  insurance  business,  and  we  hope  he  will 
prove  himself  usefLd  in  the  Senate  of  Kansas. 

— Of  Corbin  &  GaflTney's  troubles  with  the 
Metropolitan  Life,  the  Baltimore  Under- 
writer says:  "Corbin  «&  Gafl:'iiey,  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual,  whose  perfidy  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  refer  to  in  their 
desperate  attempts  at  notoriety,  made  a  pe- 
tition to  a  New  York  court  for  the  privilege 
of  examining  and  taking  copies  of  the  books 
of  the  Metropolitan,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing up  a  claim..  Of  coarse  the  motion  was 
denied,  and  the  costs  thereof  thrown  where 
they  belonged,  upon  Corbin  &  Gafifney. 

Associated  with  these  men  is  a  certain 
Toal,  occupying  the  position  of  Secretary  to 
the  Eastern  Department  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Mil- 
kee.  This  individual,  with  the  litigious  at- 
mosphere surrounding  him,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  refrain  from  a  little  law  suit  on  his 
own  account;  so  he  bethought  himself  of 
a  pretext,  and  finally  fixed  upon  a  claim  of 
$6,000  for  extra  services  alleged  to  have 
been  rendered  some  years  ago.  On  the  day 
of  trial  he  doubtless  had  the  money  all  in- 
vested and  bearing  interest.  All  the  plain- 
tiff's and  defendant's  witnesses  numbered 
one,  and  that  was  the  Hon.  Gentleman  him-  " 
self.  He  told  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  but 
when  a  letter  was  produced  by  the  Metro- 
politan, and  read  to  the  Court,  written  by 
Toal  himself,  and  expressing  regret  that  he 
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already  owed  the  company  for  an  over- 
drawn salary,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  graciously  allowed  to  stand,  the  effect 
bordered  upon  the  ludicrous.  The  Court  re- 
fused to  bother  the  jury  with  it,  but  dis- 
missed the  case,  assessing  all  costs  upon 
Toal." 

— The  "Switzerland"  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  of  Zurich,  and  the  "Svea"  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Gothenburg,  have 
established  an  agency  in  this  city,  with 
Henry  Balzer  &  Co.,  213  California  street, 
as  their  representative.  The  "Svea  "was 
organized  in  1861,  with  a  subscribed  capital 
of  13,000,000,  with  $300,000  paid  up.  The 
total  amount  of  admitted  assets  January  1st, 
1874,  was  f856,611,exclusiveof  stockholders' 
notes  and  other  obligations,  of  ^2,400,000. 
The  Switzerland  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  1870,  with  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  $1,000,000,  with  |230,000 
paid  up.  The  assets  January  1st,  1874,  was 
$407,511,  exclusive  of  the  obligations  and 
notes  of  the  stockholders,  amounting  to 
$770,000. 

The  assets  of  these  companies  are  of  a 
good  class,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the 
patrons  of  these  corporations  will  be  proper- 
ly cared  for. 

The  agents  are  men  well  known  in  this 
city,  the  firm  having  been  established  in 
1850,  under  the  name  of  Ziel,  Berthean 
&  Co. 

— The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Connecticut 
lately  made  up  the  re-insurance  liability 
of  Humboldt  Insurance  Company  of  New- 
ark in  a  manner  that  a  heavy  impairment 
was  thus  shown.  Upon  this  result  being 
announced,  the  Connecticut  "Commissioner 
withdrew  his  license  to  do  business  in  that 
State,  because  of  said  alleged  over  impair- 
ment as  certified  by  its  Deputy.  New  York 
and  several  other  States,  without  examina- 
tion, did  the  same,  all  based  upon  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  Connecticut  Deputy.  Ohio, 
however,  demurred,  and  made  &,  seriatim  ex- 
amination for  itself,  when  lo  !  the  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  illegal  action  of  al[ 
the  State  oflScials  alluded  to — the  company 
not  being  impaired  more  than  the  law  al- 


lows. The  conclusions  and  official  action, 
therefore,  of  the  Connecticut  Commissioner 
were  illegal  because  founded  upon  a  mis- 
take. Yet  immeasurable  injury  was  done 
to  the  company  before  the  error  was  ascer- 
tained. This  shows  the  necessity,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  experience  of  the  English  ac- 
tuaries, of  each  department  making  a  per- 
sonal examination  for  itself  before  it  forms 
any  conclusions  or  takes  official  action,  es- 
pecially if  prejudicial  to  a  company. — Ex- 
press. 

— The  Spectator,  of  New  York,  in  its  No- 
vember number,  quotes  from  the  Lawrence 
Tribune,  of  Kansas,  concerning  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  assets  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley and  Alliance  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Companies.  The  Spectator  winds  up  by 
sajnng:  "  These  are  certainly  very  serious 
accusations,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Kussell,  the  insurance  commissioner,  to 
make  an  immediate  investigation  in  the 
premises.  If  he  has  been  neglectful  of  his 
business  so  as  to  permit  such  assets  as  are 
described  to  pass  muster,  then  he  has  clearly 
demonstrated  his  incompetency,  and  should 
be  made  to  follow  in  the  track  of  Mr. 
Webb,  his  predecessor.  But  at  any  rate, 
Mr.  Kussell,  let  us  have  light  first,  and  at 
once!" 

Now  it  does  seem  strange  that  the  Specta- 
tor failed  to  see,  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Lawrence  Tribune,  the  reply  of  Commis- 
sioner Kussell,  in  which  the  charges  are 
shown  to  be  erroneous  in  fact,  and  still 
more  so  by  inference.  The  small  sum  of 
fifty  dollars  from  these  companies,  will  pur- 
chase a  correction  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Spectator, 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Heame  vs.  The  New  England 
Mutual  Marine  Insurance  Company,  de- 
cided on  Monday  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
who  had  refused  to  pay  a  policy  of  insurance 
on  a  vessel  lost  at  sea,  which,  in  making  its 
voyage  from  Europe  to  Cuba  and  return, 
had  touched  at  two  ports  in  Cuba  instead 
of  one  as  provided  for  in  the  policy  of  the 
Company. 
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Obituary. 

We  are  pained  to  record  the  death  of 
Joseph  Crackbon,  Esq.,  which  took  place 
at  his  residence  in  Sacramento,  on  Wednes- 
day, Dec.  2d.  Mr.  Crackbon  was  an  old 
and  an  honored  citizen  of  Sacramento,  and 
one  of  her  leading  business  men.  He  came 
to  this  Coast  in  1849,  and  has  always  been 
an  industrious,  honorable  and  useful  citi- 
zen, having  occupied  positions  of  trust  dur- 
ing the  most  of  his  residence  here,  and 
filled  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one 
and  with  credit  to  himself.  During  the 
last  seven  years  he  has  been  Secretary  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Sacramento,  which  position  he 
filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. He  was  a  hard  working  officer, 
and  having  the  interest  of  the  Company  at 
heart,  he  exerted  every  energy  possible  to 
build  up  the  Company  on  a  permanent  and 
prosperous  basis.  Gentlemanly  and  courte- 
ous in  his  demeanor,  liberal  and  prompt 
in  his  dealings,  strict  in  his  enforcement  of 
rules  and  regulations,  and  honest  in  his  con- 
victions and  conduct,  he  endeared  himself 
to  all  and  became  the  tried  and  trusted 
friend  and  officer  whose  loss  will  be  so  deep- 
ly deplored.  The  company  will  never  have 
a  more  faithful  servant,  and  his  associates 
will  never  know  a  truer  friend.  He  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  Life  Insurance,  and 
worked  hard  for  its  advancement  and  im- 
provement, and  in  his  death  the  system 
has  lost  one  of  its  strongest  supporters  on 
this  Coast. 

— The  agency  of  the  Atlas  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Hartford,  which  has  heretofore  been 
in  charge  of  Farnsworth  &  Clark,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  agency  of  Messrs. 
Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith,  314  California 
Street. 

— Henry  B.  Hyde,  the  President  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Ins.  Co.,  has  just  secured 
$50, COO  more  insurance  upon  his  life,  mak- 
ing the  total  for  which  he  is  now  insured 
$200,000.  This  new  insurance  was  taken  on 
the  Life  plan. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  Edward  Landers,  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  this  State, 
was  stricken  by  paralysis  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 30,  and  died  in  this  city  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr.  Landers  had  enjoyed  good  health  up 
to  the  moment  of  this  attack,  and  his  sud- 
den death  was  a  surprise  to  every  one. 

Mr.  Landers  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
March  16th,  1844,  and  was  therefore  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  came  to  California  in  1861, 
graduated  at  St.  Mary's  College  in  this  city 
in  1864,  and  married  the  daughter  of  J.  P. 
Goodwin,  the  well  known  furniture  manu- 
facturer in  this  city,  November  22d,  1870. 
In  1865,  Mr.  Landers  associated  himself 
with  his  brother  John,  as  junior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Landers  &  Co.,  General  Agents 
of  the  Manhattan  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York  for  this  Coast,  and  by  his 
honest  and  straight-forward  manner  and 
prompt  attention  to  business  won  for  him- 
self a  very  high  standing  in  this  community. 
Mr.  Landers  had  been  Treasurer  of  the  Ivy 
Club  since  its  organization,  and  socially  had 
a  host  of  friends  in  San  Prancisco. 

To  Mrs.  Landers, who  is  in  delicate  health, 
the  blow  is  a  severe  one. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Landers  the  insur- 
ance fraternity  have  lost  a  well  beloved 
brother,  and  the  State  an  honored  and  worthy 
citizen. 


— Since  going  to  press  with  our  last  form  we 
learned  from  The  Co?n.momceaith,  of  Topeka, 
Kansas,  that  the  Hon.  Edward  Russell,  In- 
surance Commissioner  for  Kansas,  has  re- 
signed that  position,  totakeeflfect  at  an  early 
date.  Mr.  E.  is  now  preparing  and  post- 
ing the  books  ready  for  his  successor,  whose 
name  is  thought  to  be  H.  Clarkson,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  department  since  its  orginiza- 
tion . 

— Hollister,  California,  has  determined  to 
construct  new  water  works,  to  cost  fiom 
sixty  to  eighty  thousand  dollars.  A  good  de- 
termination. 
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receipts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Agency,  for  the  pay- 
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home  company. 
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Secretary. 
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MINING    AND    METALLURGY: 


Extracts  from  a  Report  on  Pana- 
mint  Mining  District, 

BY   C.    A.    STETKFELDT,  M.  E., 

As  reported  in  The    Engineering   and  Mining 
Journal. 

OEOGKAPHICAL    POSITION. 

The  Panamint  Mining  District  is  located 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Panamint  range  of 
mountains,  in  Inyo  County,  Cal. 

The  road  by  which  the  mines  are,  at  pres- 
ent, reached,  takes  its  starting  point  from 
Indian  Wells,  situated  on  the  east  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  not  far  from  "Walker's 
Pass,  a  station  on  the  road  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Cerro  Gordo,  165  miles  distant  from 
Los  Angeles. 

Panamint  is  northeast  of  Indian  Wells, 
a  distance  of  70  miles  by  the  present  wagon 
road,  which  has  to  cross  three  valleys  and 
three  low  ranges  of  mountains  between  In- 
dian Wells  and  Panamint. 

The  Panamint  range  has  a  general  course 
of  North  20°  West  and  South  20°  East,  and 
is  both  in  altitude  and  extent  the  most 
prominent  one  in  this  neighborhood,  its 
highest  peaks  reaching  an  elevation  of 
about  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
hence  it  attracts  the  clouds  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  is  subject  to  heavy 
rains  and  cloud-bursts.  On  its  east  slope  is 
Death  Valley,  which,  according  to  Wil- 
liamson's observations,  is  considerably  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea.  Observations 
taken  on  the  road  from  Indian  Wells  show 
that  the  descent  of  the  valleys  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  gradual,  and  terminates 
finally  in  Death  Valley.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  highest  peaks,  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  range,  are  the  canyons  in  which 


Panamint  District  is  located.  Of  these  Sur- 
prise Canyon  is  the  most  interesting  and 
prominent,  containing  the  best  mines  of  the 
district  and  the  town-site  of  Panamint. 
South  of  Surprise  Canyon  is  Happy  Can- 
yon, and  to  the  north  Narboe  Canyon. 

Panamint  Range  is  of  considerable  width 
in  this  vicinity,  the  distance  from  its  sum- 
mit to  Panamint  Valley  being  83^  miles, 
and  to  Death  Valley,  as  I  am  informed,  18 
miles. 

Surprise  Canyon  has  a  general  course  of 
North  70°  East,  bending,  however,  to  the 
Northeast  at  its  upper  end.  In  ascending 
this  remarkable  canyon  one  is  surprised 
indeed  ;  such  steep,  bold  and  barren  moun- 
tains, intersected  by  deep  gulches  ;  such  a 
variety  of  rocks,  such  grand  traces  of  the 
work  of  the  unfettered  elements!  I  can  only 
compare  it  with  a  chart  of  the  moon,  and 
conceive  that  such  must  have  been  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  of  our  earth  in  its 
earliest  state.  Neither  grass  nor  soil  cover 
these  corroded  mountain  sides,  and  only  a 
few  huge  cactus  have  fastened  their  roots 
to  the  rocks.  The  bottom  of  the  canyon  is 
formed  of  coarse  gravel  and  great  boulders, 
some  of  the  later  having  been  washed  down 
from  the  very  summit  of  the  range.  Un- 
usually heavy  storms  have,  again,  from 
time  to  time,  torn  this  young  and  gradually 
formed  conglomerate  and  swept  it  further 
onward,  cutting  perpendicular  channels  ten 
and  twelve  feet  deep. 

Several  springs  make  their  appearance, 
the  first  one  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon.  The  canyon  here  becomes 
narrower,  but  more  friendly.  Luxuriant 
vines  cover  the  rocks  ;  wherever  the  soil  is 
moist  there  are  copses  of  willows,  and  occa- 
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sionally  a  small  pine  tree  springs  from  a 
cleft  in  the  rocks.  Six  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  canyon  we  reach  the  town  site  of 
Panamint,  laid  out  on  most  dangerous 
ground,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  mines,  and  about  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  or  about  4,700  feet  above 
Panamint  Valley.  Here  the  canyon  is 
again  wider,  and  two  miles  further-up  it  is 
barred  by  the  summit,  dividing  it  into  a 
north  and  east  fork. 

The  gulches  which  intersect  the  mountain 
sides  at  oblique  angles  with  Surprise  Canyon , 
commencing  below  the  town-site  of  Pana- 
mint, are  named  respectively  :  on  the  north 
slope  :  Woodpecker,  Jacob's  Wonder,  Ste- 
wart's Wonder,  Sourdough  ;  on  the  south 
slope  :  Cannon,  Marvel,  Little  Chief,  Stern. 
The  ridges  on  either  side  of  Surprise 
Canyon  near  its  end  rise  to  an  altitude  of 
about  7,500  to  8,700  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  These  gulches  are  well  timbered, 
the  trees  being  nut,  pine  and  cedar. 

Although  the  district  lies  in  a  barren 
country,  and  is  rather  difficult  to  access,  yet 
its  natural  advantages  in  regard  to  wood, 
water,  and  salt  are  excellent. 

The  geological  features  of  the  Panamint 
Range  are  exceedingly  grand  and  interesting, 
and  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject  would 
require  a  long  study.  I  shall  give,  there- 
fore, only  such  outlines  as  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  formation  of  the  mineral 
deposits,  and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  geology  of  Surprise  Canyon 
alone.  Of  course  I  lay  no  claim  to  great 
exactness  for  the  reason  given  above. 

Surprise  Canyon,  from  its  mouth  to  the 
summit  of  Panamint  Range,  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  sedimentary  rocks,  elevated,  dis- 
turbed and  transformed  by  a  series  of  erup- 
tive rocks  at  various  intervals.  For  two 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  we  find 
a  formation  of  dark-colored  mica  slates,  al- 
ternating with  quartzic  slates,  with  little 
patches  of  limestone  here  and  there  on  the 
top  of  the  ridges.  In  proceeding  further, 
we  find  this  slate  traversed  by  dykes  of  grei- 
sen.  Greisen  is  a  rock  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, and  consists  of  white  crystalline 
quartz  and  white  lithion  mica.     Its  eruptive 


nature,  which  has  been  doubted  by  some 
geologists,  becomes  here  very  evident.  This 
rock  becomes  soon  predominant  and  forms 
an  immense  mass,  which  I  estimate  to  be 
about  half  a  mile  in  width.  Here,  owing 
to  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  rock,  the  can- 
yon is  very  narrow,  in  places  just  wide 
enough  for  the  road.  The  greisen  itself  is 
again  perforated  by  dykes  of  diorite,  and 
where  the  greisen  ends  we  find  a  more  ex- 
tensive eruption  of  diorite,  which  encloses  a 
small  formation  of  crystalline  limestone. 
Then  we  meet  a  formation  of  light-colored, 
highly  metamorphized  quartzitic  slates  (with 
mica)  which  have  altogether  lost  their  strati- 
fication, traversed  by  dykes  of  diorite.  This 
is  followed  by  white  crystalline  limestone  of 
about  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  thickness,  also 
containing  diorite  dykes.  Then,  again, 
dark-colored  metamorphic  quartzitic  slates 
with  mica,  and  horn-blende  slates,  cut  by 
diorite  and  diabase  dykes,  occur  for  a  mile 
and  a  half.  These  carry  more  or  less  lime- 
stone on  the  mountain  ridges. 

By  this  time  we  have  reached  the  last  two 
miles  of  the  canyon,  which  here  intersects 
that  part  of  the  formation  which  interests 
us  most,  namely,  the  mineral  belt.  The 
latter  consists  mainly  of  a  bluish  crystalline 
limestone,  alternaiing  with  dark-colored 
limestone  and  calcareous  quartzitic  and  mica 
slates.  Finally  the  chain  is  closed  by  an 
enormous  eruption  of  porphyritic  trachyte. 
In  reviewing  this  grand  formation,  we 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  geology  of  Surprise  Canyon:  We 
recognize  two  great  centres  of  eruption  and 
elevation.  The  first  and  older  is  by  the 
greisen,  which  upheaved  and  broke  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  followed  by  eruptions  of 
diorite  which  did  their  share  in  mcta- 
morphizing  the  sedimentary  rocks.  The 
second  and  more  recent  one  by  the  porphy- 
ritic trachyte,  which  elevated  the  whole 
range  to  its  present  height,  and  undoubtedly 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  mineral 
belt  which  leans  against  this  rock. 

It  is  also  evident  that  Surprise  Canyon  is 
of  eruptive  origin,  that  is,  a  fissure  riven  in 
the  mountain.  The  numerous  dykes  of 
diorite,    which    traverse    the    sedimentary 
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rocks,  are  rarely  found  to  intersect  both 
sides  of  the  canyon,  but  are  mostly  found 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which  would 
be  unaccountable,  if  the  chnnnel  of  the 
canj^on  had  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
"water. 

The  mineral  belt  of  Panamint  District 
extends  from  West  to  East  two  to  two  and 
a  half  miles,  and  from  North  to  South  about 
five  miles.  On  the  north  slope  of  Surprise 
Canyon,  where  tiie  formation  is  more  re- 
gular, it  consists  of  the  following  succession 
ofrocksj  hornblende  slAte;  crystalline  bluish 
limestone;  dark-colored  limestone,  calcar- 
eous slate,  quartzitic  slate,  and  mica  slate; 
dyke  of  diorite  or  diabase;  white  marble; 
dark  slates;  limestone;  and  then  the  enor- 
mous eruption  of  trachyte.  This  rock  is 
composed  of  large  crj'stals  of  sanidine  in  a 
flesh-colored  feldspathic  ground  mass,  en- 
closing occasionally  crystals  of  hornblende, 
and  dark  mica. 

While  in  nearly  aU  the  limestone  districts 
of  Southeast  Nevada,  as  for  instance,  in 
Cortcz,  Mineral  Hill,  Eureka,  Reveille,  and 
W^hite  Pine,  the  ore  occurs  in  the  form  of 
irregular  aggregations,  no  matter  if  they  are 
defined  or  not  to  a  certain  extent  by  some 
xv-all,  or  in  the  form  of  impregnations  in  the 
liaiest/jne — as  is  often  the  case  in  White 
Pine — Panamint  District  carries  its  ore  in 
the  much  desired  shape  of  veins,  or  to  use 
the  cpmmon  pleonastic  expression,  in  true 
fissure  veins.  I  pronounce  them  veins,  for 
the  following  reasons  : 

1.  Their  croppings  can  be  traced  without 
interruption  for  long  distances. 

2.  There  is  a  well  defined  system  of 
parallel  fissures. 

3.  These  fissures  not  only  traverse  the 
liiiiestone,  but  continue  through  the  slate. 

4.  They  intersect  the  country  rock  in- 
dependent of  the  strike  and  dip  of  its  stratifi- 
cation. 

5.  The  ore  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
gangue  between  the  walls  of  the  veins.  In 
no  instance  did  I  find  even  a  trace  of  ore  in 
the  limestone.  Those  who  are  femiliar  with 
the  above-named  districts  in  Nevada,  will 
remember  how  tlie  limestone  teemed  with 
little  croppings,  and  bunches  of  ore  of  most 
irregular  shape. 


We  recognize  in  Panam.int  District  one 
main  system  of  veins,  which  strike  East  of 
North,  with  a  very  steep  dip  West  of  North, 
to  which  belong  nearly  all  the  prominent 
ledges,  and  then  a  subordinate  system,  the 
veins  of  which  strike  West  of  North,  and 
dip  East  of  North.  Examples  of  the  first 
system  are  the  Wonder,  Marvel,  and  Hud- 
son River  ;  of  the  second,  the  Esparanza, 
and  War  Eagle.  In  comparing  the  strike 
of  the  different  veins  of  the  main  system, 
there  seems  to  be  at  first  sight  great  confu- 
sion and  irregularity  ;  but  these  disappear  at 
once,  as  soon  as  we  take  into  consideration 
their  relative  position  in  the  mineral  belt. 
The  fissures  of  the  main  system  do  not  run 
in  straight  lines,  but  in  curves.  At  the  ex- 
treme West  end  of  the  belt,  they  have  a 
course  of  about  North  22°  East.  Proceed- 
ing further  East  they  swing  more  and  more 
East  of  North,  reaching  nearly  due  East 
and  finally  sway  back  to  a  Northeast  course. 
Keeping  this  in  mind  we  ought  to  be  rather 
astonished  at  the  great  regularity  of  the 
system. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  main  system  of  veins  runs 
nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of  Surprise 
Canyon.  Hence  the  gulches  which  inter- 
sect the  slopes  of  the  mountain  sides,  must 
also  cut  the  veins.  In  examining  these 
points  of  intersection,  we  find  that  the  veins 
are  more  or  less  disturbed  and  broken.  It 
is  apparent,  also,  that  these  gulches  owe 
their  existence  to  eruptive  forces.  On  the 
south  slope  of  the  canyon  we  find  also  fissures 
with  crushed  limestone,  for  instance,  near 
the  Esperanza,  causing  a  break  in  this  vein. 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  the 
veins  are  not  confined  to  the  limestone,  but 
also  continue  through  the  slate.  When 
they  enter  the  slate,  however,  we  find  them 
generally  split  up  into  several  branches, 
which  condition  is  best  illustrated  at  the 
east  end  of  Stewart's  Wonder. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  district  is  the 
occurrence  of  branch  veins,  which  dip  very 
flat,  are  sometimes  much  more  developed, 
and  carry  richer  ore,  than  the  main  vein. 
This  case  is  well  illustrated  in  Jacob's 
Wonder. 
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I  hardly  know  a  mining  district  where 
more  continuous  and  bolder  croppings 
are  found  than  thePanamint.  In  mounting 
the  ridges  on  either  side  of  Surprise  Canyon, 
the  whole  system  of  veins  lies  spread  before 
the  observer  like  a  huge  map.  These  crop- 
pings of  compact  quartz:  vary  in  width  from 
a  few  inches  to  20  feet  and  even  more,  and, 
being  less  destructible  than  the  country  rock, 
often  project,  like  cliffs,  over  ten  feet  above 
the  ground.  They  carry  rich  ore  in  con- 
tinuance over  long  distances,  but  are  also 
barren  for  long  distances. 

The  gangue  of  the  veins  is  a  hard  com- 
pact quartz  laminated  in  thick  layers  paral- 
lel to  the  walls.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  was  found  in  the  Sunrise,  situated  at  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  mineral  belt.  Here 
a  great  part  of  the  quartz  is  spongy,  the 
cavities  often  filled  with  crystals  of  quartz. 
In  this  mine  also  calcspar  is  found  in  the 
gangue,  which  I  have  not  observed  anywhere 
else. 

The  predominant  silver-bearing  mineral, 
which  gives  the  ore  its  value,  is  a  rich  silver 
fahlore.  It  appears  entirely  undecomposed 
very  close  to  the  surface.  In  many  places, 
however,  we  tind  it  changed  to  stetefeldite, 
that  is,  a  combination  of  antimoniates  of 
copper,  lead,  iron  and  zinc,  with  sulphuret 
of  silver  and  water.  "Where  this  mineral 
makes  its  appearance,  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper. 
Much  less  frequent  we  find  silverglance, 
chloride  of  silver  and  native  silver.  These 
latter  minerals  are  predominant  only  in  one 
mine,  the  Sunrise.  Of  the  base  minerals  we 
find  blende  and  galena. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  silver-bearing 
minerals  are  not  finely  disseminated  through 
the  quartz,  but  form  visible  grains  from  the 
size  of  a  pinhead  to  a  large  pea,  and  occa- 
sionally much  larger.  The  ore  occurs  also 
in  pay  streaks,  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the 
vein.  Both  these  characteristics  make  it 
very  easy  to  assort  the  pay  ore  from  the  low 
grade  ore  and  barren  quartz.  The  oi-e  in 
the  Sunrise  is  the  most  prominent  exception 
to  this  rule,  as  the  spongy  quartz  contains 
the  silver-bearing  minerals  finely  im- 
pi'egnated. 


The  ores  of  Panamint  are  of  very  high 
grade,  as  the  following  assays  show  : 

Per  ton. 

Pure  fahlore  from  Stewart's  Wonder $!I1SI.57 

First-class  ore  from        "  "      -  215.19 

Average  of  pay  streak  from  incline  of  Stew- 
art's Wonder a3.24 

Selected  first-class  ore  from  Jacob's  Won- 
der   348.11 

Low  grade  ore  from  Jacob's  Wonder 12.56 

Kicb  ore  from  croppings  of  Wj-oming 609.1T 

Average  of  iiay  streak  from  Little  Chief. 8-1.S2 

Ore  with  blonde  and  galena  from  Little 

Chief. 59.69 

Ore  Irom  pay  streak  from  Hemlock , —  197.91 

Ore  from  pay  streak  from  Harrison 152.33 

Average  pay  streak  from  upper  cut  of  Hud- 
son River „ _ 80.10 

It  may  be  safe  to  estimate  the  value  of  ore 
from  the  pay  streaks  of  these  mines  to  be 
from  §75  to |100  per  ton.  But  much  higher 
grades  could  be  selected  shovild  this  be  de- 
sirable. 

DlSTKIBUTIOJf    OF    THE     PRECIOUS    METAL 
WITHIN    THE    MINERAL    BELT. 

In  reviewing  these  assays,  and  estimating 
the  percentage  of  fahlore  contained  in  the 
difierent  samples,  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mineral  belt  harries  much  richer 
fahlore  to  the  south  than  to  the  north.  In- 
deed, the  ore  found  in  Narboe  Canyon, 
north  of  Surprise  Canyon,  beconaes  more 
base,  showing  more  lead  minerals,  and  a 
fahlore  richer  in  copper  but  poorer  in  silver. 

In  connection  with  the  above-stated  facts, 
I  have  also  to  remark,  that  the  slate  seems 
to  have  considerable  influence  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  veins.  All  the 
extensive  ore  chimneys  are  found  in  the 
limestone,  and  wherever  a  vein  runs  deep 
into  the  slate,  the  croppings  soon  become 
barren.  There  are  some  veins  cropping 
in  the  slate  alone,  which  show  no  trace  of  ore. 

The  croppings  of  the  veins  show  ore 
chimneys  of  great  extent,  measuring  on  the 
prominent  veins  from  300  to  600  feet  iu 
length.  From  observations  made  in  the 
gulches  which  intersect  the  veins,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  dip  of  these  ore  chimneys 
will  be  East  of  North.  Another  reason 
which  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
limestone  dips  in  that  direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  has  been 
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done  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
mines  in  depth.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted 
still  more,  that  the  most  important  de- 
velopments show  nothing  favorable,  and 
this  has  evidently  deterred  the  prospectors 
from  continuing  their  explorations.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  these  explorations  have  in 
some  cases  been  started  at  the  wrong  place, 
in  others  on  inferior  mines,  and  in  others 
with  lack  of  judgment. 

In  considering  the  magnificent  geological 
formation  of  Surprise  Canyon,  the  regulari- 
ty of  the  grand  system  of  parallel  veins,  the 
uniform  c5>.araeter  of  the  silver-bearing 
mineral  in  this  system,  the  extensive  ore 
chimneys  exposed  on  the  surface,  the  pres- 
ence of  an  eruptive  rock — which  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  mineral  de- 
posits— in  close  proximity  to  the  mineral 
belt,  I  feel  confident  that  these  veins  will 
continue  in  depth,  and  also  that  the  ore  will 
continue  in  depth,  and  very  likely  of  similar 
richness  to  that  found  at  the  surface.  This 
judgment  may  appear  somewhat  bold,  but 
I  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
which  observation,  experience,  and  science 
bring  before  me.     *     *     * 

From  the  topographical  description  of 
Surprise  Canyon,  it  will  be  evident  that  a 
splendid  opportunity  is  oifered  to  open  the 
mines  by  tunnels.  A'part  from  other  ad- 
vantages, this  would  save  the  expense  of 
constructing  expensive  tramways  and  roads 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  ore  and  supplies. 

The  Panamint  ore  is  admirably  suited  for 
amalgamation,  but  it  must  first  be  roasted. 

In  conclusion  I  will  remark  that  it  is 
rarely  the  good  fortune  of  a  mining  engineer 
to  form  so  favorable  a  judgment  of  an  en- 
tirely undeveloped  district  as  I  feel  justified 
in  expressing  in  regard  to  the  mines  of 
Panamint  District. 


The  Bright  Star  and  Big  Blue. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  in  an  editorial  corres- 
pondence from  Kern  Connty,  to  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal,  speaks  of  the 
Bright  Star  and  Big  Blue  mines  of  that 
county  as  follows  : 


"One  of  the  best  mines  now  actively 
worked  in  the  comity  is  the  Bright  Star,  at 
Piute,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Havilah. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Bahten  Brothers,  who 
have  extracted  from  it,  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1874,  some  §110,000.  The 
vein  is  said  to  be  narrow  but  rich,  carrying 
quartz,  stained  with  copper  and  heavily 
charged  with  arsenical  pyrites.  It  courses 
N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  and  dips  S.  about 
85°  in  a  country-rock  of  slate.  The  quartz 
yields  in  the  mill,  by  battery  amalgamation, 
from  $15  to  $75  per  ton.  The  mine  is 
opened  to  the  .depth  of  300  feet,  and  em- 
ploys 30  men  at  wages  of  $100  per  month. 
The  mill  contains  10  stamps  of  750  pounds 
each,  and  is  not  believed  to  effecta  com- 
plete extraction.  The  arsenical  pyrites,  as- 
saying up  to  $700  per  ton,  are  partially 
caught  and  concentrated  by  two  Hendy 
concentrators,  after  which  they  are  roasted 
and  amalgamated — with  what  metallurgical 
success  I  did  not  learn.  It  is  too  cold  in 
this  district  to  wash  blankets,  the  altitude 
being  9,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  above  Havi- 
lah. I  believe  the  same  cause  hinders  the 
steadj'  working  of  the  mines  ;  though  with 
a  mine  as  far  advanced  underground  as  the 
Bright  Star,  and  with  proper  foresight  and 
outlay  in  the  accumulation  of  supplies,  the 
climate   will  not  cause  sericms    interruption. 

About  eighteen  miles  beyond  Havilah, 
on  the  main  road,  is  the  town  of  Kernville, 
once  known  to  pioneers  as  Whiskey  Flat. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  by  the  rushing 
stream  of  Kern  River,  in  the  banks  and  bars 
of  which,  and  along  numerous  small  moun- 
tain gulches  tributary  to  it,  placer  mining 
was  rife  and  profitable  in  that  period,  a  score 
of  years  ago,  fondly  called  "  early  times  " 
by  the  fast-living  population  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Only  a  few  diggings,  on  a  small 
scale,  remain  to  bear  witness  to  the  golden 
traditions  of  the  past.  The  present  hope  of 
Whiskey  Flat — I  beg  pardon,  Kernville  — 
lies  in  quartz,  and  particularly  in  a  mam- 
moth vein,  known  as  the  Sumner  or  Big 
Blue.  It  was  this  which  the  small  boy  and 
I  had  come  so  far  to  see,  and  we  were  both 
well  paid  for  our  trouble,  for  I  paid  him, 
and  the  sight  of  the  Big  Blue  paid  me. 
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I  hardly  know  a  mining  district  where 
more  continuous  and  bolder  croppings 
are  found  than  thePanamint.  In  mounting 
the  ridges  on  either  side  of  Surprise  Canyon, 
the  whole  system  of  veins  lies  spread  before 
the  observer  like  a  huge  map.  These  crop- 
jiings  of  compact  quartz  vary  in  width  from 
a  few  inches  to  20  feet  and  even  more,  and, 
being  less  destructible  than  the  country-rock, 
often  project,  like  clifl's,  over  ten  feet  above 
the  ground.  They  carry  rich  ore  in  con- 
tinuance over  long  distances,  but  are  also 
barren  for  long  distances. 

The  gangue  of  the  veins  is  a  hard  com- 
pact quartz  laminated  in  thick  layers  paral- 
lel to  the  walls.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  was  found  in  the  Sunrise,  situated  at  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  mineral  belt.  Here 
a  great  part  of  the  quartz  is  spongy,  the 
cavities  often  tilled  with  crystals  of  quartz. 
In  this  mine  also  calcspar  is  found  in  the 
gangue,  which  I  have  not  observed  anywhere 
else. 

The  predominant  silver-bearing  mineral, 
which  gives  the  ore  its  value,  is  a  rich  silver 
fahlore.  It  appears  entirely  undecomposed 
very  close  to  the  surface.  In  many  places, 
however,  we  find  it  changed  to  stetefeldite, 
that  is,  a  combination  of  antimoniates  of 
copxjer,  lead,  iron  and  zinc,  with  sulphurct 
of  silver  and  water.  "Where  this  mineral 
makes  its  appearance,  it  is  accompanied 
by  the  blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper. 
Much  less  frequent  we  find  silverglance, 
chloride  of  silver  and  native  silver.  These 
latter  minerals  are  predominant  only  in  one 
mine,  the  Sunrise.  Of  the  base  minerals  we 
tiud  blende  and  galena. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  silver-bearing 
minerals  are  not  finely  disseminated  through 
the  quartz,  but  form  visible  grains  from  the 
size  of  a  pinhead  to  a  large  pea,  and  occa- 
sionally much  larger.  The  ore  occurs  also 
in  pay  streaks,  parallel  to  the  walls  of  the 
vein.  Both  these  characteristics  make  it 
very  easy  to  assort  the  pay  ore  from  the  low 
grade  ore  and  barren  quartz.  The  ore  in 
the  Sunrise  is  the  most  prominent  exception 
to  this  rule,  as  the  spongy  quartz  contains 
the  silver-bearing  minerals  finely  im- 
pregnated. 


The  ores  of  Panamint  are  of  very  high 
grade,  as  the  following  assays  show  : 

Per  ton. 

Pure  fahlore  from  Stewart's  AVonder $!)lS)."i7 

First-class  ore  from        "  "      _  215,19 

Average  of  pay  streak  from  incline  of  Stew- 
art's Wonder m.2i 

Selected  first-class  ore  from  Jacob's  Won- 
der   348.11 

Low  gradt'  ore  from  .Jacob's  Wonder 12.5(> 

Rich  ore  from  croppings  of  Wyoming 609.17 

Average  of  i»ay  streak  from  Little  Chief., —    84.82 
Ore  with  blonde  and  galena  from  Little 

Chief. 59,69 

Ore  from  pay  streak  from  Hemlock,™...,,...  197.91 

Ore  from  pay  streak  from  Harrison 152.33 

Average  pay  streak  from  upper  cut  of  Hud- 
son Kiver _ 80.10 

It  may  be  safe  to  estimate  the  value  of  ore 
from  the  pay  streaks  of  these  mines  to  be 
from  $75  to $100  per  ton.  But  much  higher 
grades  could  be  selected  shovild  this  be  de>- 
sirable. 

DISTRIBUTIOS    OF    THE     PRECI0U8    METAL 
WITHIN    THE    MINERAL    BELT. 

In  reviewing  these  assays,  and  estimating 
the  percentage  of  fahlore  contained  in  the 
diflerent  samples,  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mineral  belt  harries  much  richer 
fahlore  to  the  south  than  to  the  north.  In- 
deed, the  ore  found  in  Narboe  Canyon, 
north  of  Surprise  Canyon,  becomes  more 
base,  showing  more  lead  minerals,  and  a 
fahlore  richer  in  copper  but  poorer  in  silver. 

In  connection  with  the  above-stated  facts, 
I  have  also  to  remark,  that  the  slate  seems 
to  have  considerable  influence  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  veins.  All  the 
extensive  ore  chimneys  are  found  in  the 
limestone,  and  wherever  a  vein  runs  deep 
into  the  slate,  the  croppings  soon  become 
barren.  There  are  some  veins  cropping 
in  the  slate  alone,  which  show  no  trace  of  ore. 

The  croppings  of  the  veins  show  ore 
chimneys  of  great  extent,  measuring  on  the 
prominent  veins  from  300  to  600  feet  in 
length.  From  observations  made  in  the 
gulches  which  intersect  the  veins,  I  am  led 
to  believe  that  the  dip  of  these  ore  chimneys 
will  be  East  of  North.  Another  reason 
which  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
limestone  dips  in  that  direction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  has  been 
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done  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the 
mines  in  depth.  And  it  is  to  be  regretted 
still  more,  that  the  most  important  de- 
velopments show  nothing  favorable,  and 
this  has  evidently  deterred  the  prospectors 
from  continuing  their  explorations.  It  is 
ray  opinion  that  these  explorations  have  in 
some  cases  been  started  at  the  wrong  place, 
in  others  on  inferior  mines,  and  in  others 
with  lack  of  judgment. 

In  considering  the  magnificent  geological 
formation  of  Surprise  Canj'-on,  the  regulari- 
ty of  the  grand  system  of  parallel  veins,  the 
uniform  character  of  the  silver-bearing 
mineral  in  this  system,  the  extensive  ore 
chimneys  exposed  on  the  surface,  the  pres- 
ence of  an  eruptive  rock — which  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  formation  of  mineral  de- 
posits— in  close  proximity  to  the  mineral 
belt,  I  feel  confident  that  these  veins  will 
continue  in  depth,  and  also  that  the  ore  will 
continue  in  depth,  and  very  likely  of  similar 
richness  to  that  found  at  the  surface.  This 
judgment  may  appear  somewhat  bold,  but 
I  cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion 
after  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
which  observation,  experience,  and  science 
bring  before  me.     *     *     * 

From  the  topographical  description  of 
Surprise  Canyon,  it  will  be  evident  that  a 
splendid  opportunity  is  offered  to  open  the 
mines  by  tunnels.  Apart  from  other  ad- 
vantages, this  would  save  the  expense  of 
constructing  expensive  tramways  and  roads 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  ore  and  supplies. 

The  Panamint  ore  is  admirably  suited  for 
amalgamation,  but  it  must  first  be  roasted. 

In  conclusion  I  will  remark  that  it  is 
rarely  the  good  fortune  of  a  mining  engineer 
to  form  so  favorable  a  judgment  of  an  en- 
tirelj'  undeveloped  district  as  I  feel  justified 
in  expressing  in  regard  to  the  mines  of 
Panamint  District. 


The  Bright  Star  and  Big  Blue. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  in  an  editorial  corres- 
pondence from  Kern  Connty,  to  the  Engi- 
neering and  Mining  Journal,  speaks  of  the 
Bright  Star  and  Big  Blue  mines  of  that 
county  as  follows : 


"One  of  the  best  mines  now  actively 
worked  in  the  county  is  the  Bright  Star,  at 
Piute,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Havilah. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Bahten  Brothers,  who 
have  extracted  from  it,  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1874,  some  $110,000.  The 
vein  is  said  to  be  narrow  but  rich,  carrying 
quartz,  stained  with  copper  and  heavily 
charged  with  arsenical  pyrites.  It  courses 
N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  and  dips  S.  about 
85°  in  a  country-rock  of  slate.  The  quartz 
yields  in  the  mill,  by  battery  amalgamation, 
from  $15  to  $75  per  ton.  The  mine  is 
opened  to  the  depth  of  300  feet,  and  em- 
ploys 30  men  at  wages  of  §100  per  month. 
The  mill  contains  10  stamps  of  750  pounds 
each,  and  is  not  believed  to  effect  a  com- 
plete extraction.  The  arsenical  pyrites,  as- 
saying up  to  §700  per  ton,  are  partially 
caught  and  concentrated  by  two  Hendy 
concentrators,  after  which  thej'  are  roasted 
and  amalgamated — with  what  metalluigical 
success  I  did  not  learn.  It  is  too  cold  in 
this  district  to  wash  blankets,  the  altitude 
being  9,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  above  Havi- 
lah. I  believe  the  same  cause  hinders  the 
steadj'  working  of  the  mines  ;  though  with 
a  mine  as  far  advanced  underground  as  the 
Bright  Star,  and  with  proper  foresight  and 
outlay  in  the  accumulation  of  supplies,  the 
climate   will  not  cause  serious   interruption. 

About  eighteen  miles  beyond  Havilah, 
on  the  main  road,  is  the  town  of  Kernville, 
once  known  to  pioneers  as  Whiskej'^  Flat. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated  by  the  rushing 
stream  of  Kern  River,  in  the  banks  and  bars 
of  which,  and  along  numerous  small  moun- 
tain gulches  tributary  to  it,  placer  mining 
was  rife  and  profitable  in  that  period,  a  score 
of  years  ago,  fondly  called  "  early  times  " 
by  the  fast-living  population  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Only  a  few  diggings,  on  a  small 
scale,  remain  to  bear  witness  to  the  golden 
traditions  of  the  past.  The  present  hope  of 
Whiskey  Flat — I  beg  pardon,  Kernville  — 
lies  in  quartz,  and  particularly  in  a  mam- 
moth vein,  known  as  the  Sumner  or  Big 
Blue.  It  was  this  which  the  small  boy  and 
I  had  come  so  far  to  see,  and  we  were  both 
well  paid  for  our  trouble,  for  I  paid  him, 
and  the  sight  of  the  Big  Blue  paid  me. 
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This  vein  has  been  traced  for  some  two 
miles  in  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of  Kern 
Kiver  ;  and  after  much  negotiation  and 
some  ligitation  the  ownership  of  11,300  feet 
of  claims  upon  it  is  now  vested  beyond  dis- 
pute in  the  Sumner  Company,  the  principal 
stockholders  of  which  are  Senator  J.  P. 
Jones,  and  Messrs.  Burke  and  Strong.  The 
two  latter  reside  at  the  mine.  Mr. 'Jones, 
it  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  resides  at 
Washington,  where  he  has  produced  a  lively 
sensation  by  proving,  to  the  apparent  sur- 
prise of  the  quidnuncs,  (though  why  it  should 
surprise  them  I  do  not  perceive)  that  a  man 
may  be  very  rich  and  yet  very  acute,  well- 
informed  and  sensible.'  As  for  the  wealth, 
t  is  no  secret  that  the  Crown  Point  mine 
on  the  Comstock,  in  wbich  the  Senator  is  a 
large  owner,  has  furnished  a  good  deal  of 
that ;  and  it  must  be  said  of  him  that  the 
means  which  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  "West 
has  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  he  has 
employed  with  equal  liberality  in  mining 
investments.  One  hears  of  his  purchases 
and  operations  in  mines  from  many  quar- 
ters, and  certainly  hehas got  "a  good  thing" 
in  the  Big  Blue. 

The  patents  of  the  Sumner  Company 
cover  on  this  vein  the  following  claims  : 

Feet. 
Beyond  the  north  extension  of  the  Sumner,..  3,000 

The  north  extension  of  the  Sumner _  1,200 

The  Sumner 1,200 

From  the  Sumner  to  the  Big  Bhie 1,800 

The  Big  Blue 2,f)00 

The  Nelly  Dent 1,500 

Giving  a  total  of. 11,300 

These  figures  are  not  taken  from  the 
patents  themselves,  but  I  believe  they  are 
correct.  The  company  owns  in  addition 
six  small  cross-veins  or  feeders,  which  have 
been  worked  to  some  extent  by  former  pos- 
sessors, and  found  very  rich. 

The  value  of  the  main  lode  lies  in  its 
great  size,  and  the  vast  amount  of  good 
milling  rock  which  it  can  furnish.  Tlie 
principal  mine  upon  it  at  present  is  the 
Sumner.  In  this  mine,  I  found  the  lode 
underground  to  be  84  feet  between  walls. 
The  hanging-wall  is  granite;  the  foot-wall 
is  slate,  between  which  and  the  vein  lies  a 
zone  of  clay,  15  feet  in  thickness.     Of  the 


84  feet  of  quartz,  42  feet,  in  two  zones  or 
pay-streaks  of  35  feet  and  7  feet  respectively, 
consists  of  pay-rock.  The  narrower  zone  is 
the  richer;  but  the  average  yield  of  the  whole 
material  in  the  two  is  about  §18.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  vein,  on  the  extension  known  as 
the  Nelly  Dent,  the  vein  is  200  feet  wide 
between  walls,  but  carries  wholly  low-grade 
ore,  yielding,  say,  up  to  §10  or  §12  per  ton. 

The  Sumner  is  opened  by  an  adit  and 
cross-cuts,  146  feet  below  the  highest  sur- 
foce-croppings.  Two  shafts  are  being  con- 
tinued below  the  tunnel  to  open  a  new  level 
below.  The  richest  ore  in  the  upper  level 
has  been  removed,  so  far  as  the  ground  is 
open;  but  a  large  amount  of  lower  grade  is 
still  standing,  and  there  are  some  15,000 
tons  of  third-class  ore  (§12  to  §15  per  ton) 
Ij'ing  on  the  stulls  in  the  mine.  This  can 
be  treated  with  profit  when  the  new  mill  is 
completed,  as  will  be  seen  by  estimates 
given  below.     *     *^     «     * 

Mr.  Charles  Strong,  (famous  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  Gould  and  Curry  mine  on  the 
Comstock  lode,  in  its  days  of  glory)  one  of 
the  resident  owners  of  this  property,  cal- 
culates from  the  data  acquired  by  actual  ex- 
perience here,  that  §3  per  ton  will  cover  all 
the  expenses  of  mining,  hauling  and  milling 
in  the  new  mill.  The  paper  estimate,  with- 
out allowance  for  unforeseen  expenses, 
brings  the  cost  as  low  as  §2.50  per  ton.  This 
is  surprising,  but  neither  incredible  nor 
unprecedented.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  cost  of  mining  is  very  small  in  a 
vein  so  enormous  and  at  depths  so  trifling,, 
while  tlie  treatment  of  the  quartz  in  a  mill 
run  by  water,  provided  with  every  labor- 
saving  improvement,  and  expressly  intended 
to  work  on  the  large  scale,  would  naturally 
be  unusually  cheap.  Similar  results  have 
been  obtained  in  Australia;  and  low  as  Mr. 
Strong's  estimate  appears  to  be,  I  see  no 
ground  for  doubting  it.  Of  course  it  does 
not  include  interest  on  capital  or  general 
expenses;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
items  will  be  much  smaller  per  ton  of  ore 
treated  in  a  mill  crushing  at  least  100  ton^ 
per  day  than  in  a  smaller  establishment. 
In  a  word,  the  Sumner  Company  is  making 
the  most  of  every  natural  advantage  oflfered 
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by  the  property  itself,  and  adding  the  very 
great  advantage  of  operating  on  a  large  scale, 
with  adequate  means.     *     *     * 


American  Mining, 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  American 
mines  are,  if  a  few  exceptions  be  made,  re- 
garded with  general  suspicion  in  this  coun- 
try. The  causes  have  been  the  disasters 
of  some  gigantic  enterprises  which  were 
floated  here,  and  whose  failures  have  been 
the  cause  of  a  widespread  ruin.  The  names 
are  too  familiar  to  require  being  recapitula- 
ted. Our  object  is  not  to  revert  to  a  disa- 
greeable subject,  but  rather  to  show  that 
the  feeling  we  feave  noticed  as  existing  here 
is  as  strong  on  the  other  sideof  the  Atlantic. 
The  causes  have  been  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances. In  an  article  entitled  ^^  Mining  as 
a  Legitimate  Enterprise,"  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  expresses 
itself  as  follows  :  "  There  is  no  question 
about  the  value  of  our  mines,  or  of  the  fact 
that  vast  riches  lie  scattered  all  about  our 
mountains,  waiting  for  the  hand  of  industry 
and  skill  to  come  and  gather  them  up. 
Hence  raining  may  and  should  be  made 
profitable;  and  it  might  be  made  as  profitable 
and  reliable  as  most  other  industries,  if  only 
properly  managed  and  with  as  much  regard 
Xio  economy  as  is  practised  in  other  callings. 
Mining  is  not  only  import«.nt  in  itself,  but 
it  vitalises  and.  stimulates  every  other  busi- 
ness. Yet,  practically,  our  merchants, 
Dianufacturers,  fanners  and  capitalists  reject 
it,  or  are  unwilling  to  embark  therein." 
"We  have  here  the  explanation  at  once  of  the 
reasons  which  have  brought  mining  as  an 
industry  into  disrepute,  and  forced  Ameri- 
cans possessed  of  property  of  the  kind  to 
geek  abroad  for  the  capital  requisite  for  its 
-development.  The  same  paper  further 
states  that  another  cause  which  has  had  a 
most  depressing  effect  on  mining  enterprise 
is  the  fact  that,  since  the  jjartial  exhaustion 
of  surface  «iining,  the  business  has  fallen  in  a 
great  measure  into  the  hands  of  speculators 
and  sharpers,  who  look  rather  for  their 
gains  to  victimizing  the  unwary  than  to  the 
legitimate  profits  of  working..     As-  a  conse- 


quence, enterprises  of  real  worth  are  man- 
aged with  a  recklessness  and  extravagance 
which  could  not  fail  in  the  long  run  to  bring 
them  to  ruin.  Success  or  good  dividends  to 
shareholders  are,  under  such  circumstances, 
looked  upon  as  mere  secondary  considera- 
tions. Immediate  profit  to  those  in  charge 
is  the  object  kept  steadily  in  view.  The 
whole  system  naturally  leads  to  this  result. 
In  the  event  of  the  original  promoters  re- 
maining connected  with  the  concern  it  often 
happens  that  its  failure  is  a  source  of  imme- 
diate gain.  Where  the  mine  is  good  this  is 
particularly  the  case.  It  then  reverts  to  the 
original  promoters,  who,  besides  having  sold 
the  property  for  a  large  sum  in  ready 
money,  usually  take  care  to  retain  in  some 
other  form  such  an  interest  as  enables  them 
to  seize  it  in  default  of  payment.  The 
property  is  thus  re-acquired  with  all  the  de- 
velopments which  have  been  made  upon  it, 
at  heavy  costs,  by  the  company. 

We  have  instances  of  failure  attributed  to 
the  high  price  of  labor  or  the  worthlessness 
of  a  mine,  which  are,  in  fact,  due  to  bad 
management  alone.  Too  extensive,  too  ex- 
pensive, or  ill -i\dapted  machinery;  too  heavy 
costs  of  corporate  management;  too  much 
expenditure,  or  ill-advised  experiments  ;  a 
system  of  unintelligent  practical  mining,  by 
which  a  great  loss  of  the  metals  has  been 
occasioned — these  are  often  the  patent  causes 
of  disaster  well  known  to  those  on  the  spot. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  for  share- 
holders at  a  distance  to  learn  the  truth,  or 
to  control  the  action  of  their  representatives. 
The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  latter 
effectively,  even  in  this  country,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  taken  any  interest 
in  British  mining.  The  impossibility  of 
doing  so  where  weeks  elapse  before  news 
can  be  received  or  orders  conveyed  must  be 
self-evident.  The  different  conditions,  not 
only  of  labor,  but  of  all  the  natural  relations 
of  climate  and  of  the  surface,  as  well  as  of 
the  geological  conformation  of  the  soil,  make 
it  often  impossible  for  British  miners  to  dis- 
cover the  faults  in  system  which  mark  the 
operations.  Should  they  do  so,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  be  able,  until 
1    after  considerable  experience,  to  point  out 
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they  have  only    partially    prospected    the 
wealth  hidden  in  the  mountains. 

Gradually,  as  the  cost  of  labor  and  living 
has  become  reduced,  the  lower  grades  of  ore 
have  entered  the  market,  and  numberless 
mines  earring  ore  of  this  character,  dis- 
carded in  the  past  as  ■worthless,  are  being  re- 
opened. Many  of  these  mines  carry  a  high 
percentage  of  lead,  and  up  to  within  the 
last  three  years  the  presence  of  this  metal 
has  not  only  been  considered  of  no  advant- 
age, but  as  a  positive  detriment.  As  long 
as  the  only  available  method  of  treatment 
was  by  chlorination  this  objection  held  good, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  this  base  metal  has  been  carried  down 
the  creek.  This  waste  has,  however,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  done  away  with  by  the 
entrance  of  smelters  as  ore  buyers.  It  is 
becoming  evident  that  in  the  future  we  will 
not  have  to  depend  upon  our  high-grade 
ores,  and  that  one  of  our  surest  bases  of  pros- 
perity will  be  the  numerous  veins  carrying 
low-grade  mineral  comparatively  poor  in 
silver,  but  carrying  a  high  percentage  of 
lead.  The  benefit  which  we  will  derive 
from  these  will  not  be  entirely  due  to  their 
greater  number,  nor  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  generally  larger  and  more  steady  veins, 
but  that  they  will  establish  in  our  midst 
other  branches  of  business.  Most  of  these 
mines  carry  ore  which  will  not  bear  trans- 
portation to  a  distant  market,  though  it  will 
pay  a  handsome  profit  to  works  erected  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  capable  of  treating 
such  ore.  It  is  therefore  only  a  question  of 
time  concerning  the  establishing  of  such 
works,  and  when  in  operation  the  extent  of 
business  which  will  be  carried  on  by  them 
can  only  be  estimated  by  those  familiar 
with  the  immense  amount  of  low-grade  ore 
in  this  district.  There  are  mines  almost 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  Georgetown 
which  would  pay  handsomely  if  worked  by 
the  most  primitive  of  the  methods  of  smelt- 
ing, the  silver  more  than  paying  the  cost  of 
the  operation,  the  lead  contained  being  clear 
gain.  Furthermore,  the  erection  of  such 
works  will  be  no  experiment,  for  the  prob- 
lem of  utilizing  low-grade  ores  by  smelting 
has  been  successfully  solved   in  the   neigh- 


boring county  of  Summit,  where  the  works 
are  further  from  market.  Messrs.  Spears  & 
Conant,  from  their  two  furnaces  nearBreck- 
enridge,  are  turning  out  two  and  one-half 
tons  of  lead  bullion  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  making  a  good  profit,  this,  too, 
from  ore  carrying  less  than  fifty  ounces  of 
silver  per  ton,  but  a  high  percentage  of  lead. 
The  objection  may  be  raised  here  that  the 
majority  of  the  veins  in  this  camp  do  not 
carry  smelting  ore,  which  is  true,  yet  it  has 
been  proved  that  by  making  a  mixed  charge 
of  heavy  galena,  poor  in  silver  and  non- 
smelting  ores  rich  in  silver,  this  treatment 
can  be  profitably  used  in  this  section.  The 
cost  of  plant  for  works  for  the  production  of 
lead  bullion  is  small,  the  running  expenses 
light  and  the  method  is  among  the  simplest 
of  metallurgical  processes.  Below  George- 
town the  majority  of  the  veins  opened  at 
present  carry  low-grade  ore,  particularly 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  City.  All 
these  are  certain  to  enter  the  market  at  no 
distant  day,  which  will  be  when  capitalists 
are  willing  to  look  upon  mining  more  as  a 
steady-paying  investment  and  less  as  a  gamb- 
ling venture. 

Hydraulic  Mining. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  mining  is  so  little  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public  as  hydraulic 
mining.  They  have  a  general  idea  that  a 
big  stream  of  water  is  turned  against  a  bank 
of  earth,  and  that  by  some  peculiar  process 
this  stream  breaks  down  the  bank,  picks  out 
the  gold  and  carries  ofi'  the  debris.  The 
details  of  the  operation  are  little  understood 
even  by  quartz  miners.  The  method  of  ar- 
ranging and  working  the  pipe,  sluices,  under- 
currents, etc.,  has  never  been  described  ex- 
cept in  general  terms.  This  class  of  mining 
is  very  interesting  in  its  details,  and 
although  many  miners  of  course  under- 
stand it  thoroughly,  few  have  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  down  the  facts  gained  by  ex- 
perience for  the  benefit  of  others.  Data  or 
the  subject  of  heavy  heads  of  water  under 
high  pressures,  large  pipe,  etc.,  cannot  be 
conveniently  reached  for  this  reason  ;  none 
of  the  engineers'  books  treat  of  the  subject 
to  suit  our  necessities.  We  use  water  in  our 
hydraulic  mines  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  circumstances  that  a  special 
treaties  on  the  subject  is  needed  by  every 
hydraulic  miner.  *  *  *  »  * 
— Scientific  Fre&s. 
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Profits  of  Drift  Mining. 


One  of  the  peculiar  and  interesting  features 
of  the  mining  interest  of  Sierra  County  is 
its  "  drift  claims."  This  class  of  mines 
consists  of  locations  in  the  ancient  river  beds 
covered  by  the  great  volcanic  outpouring 
■which  succeeded  the  pliocene  period.  The 
system  of  work  pursued  is  by  means  of  tun- 
nels, generally  run  through  the  side  of  "  rim 
rock,"  at  sufficient  depth  to  tap  the  channel. 
The  main  tunnel  is  carried  on  "  up  stream," 
and  "gangways"  are  run  toward  either 
bank,  the  gravel  being  run  out  by  cars  and 
•washed  by  sluice  boxes,  and  the  worlced  out 
ground  being  allowed  to  cave  and  fill  up  as 
the  main  tunnel,  which  is  securely  protected 
by  timbers,  progresses.  The  depth  of  gravel 
which  it  is  found  will  pay  by  this  system  is 
from  three  to  five  feet,  including  from  three 
to  six  inches  of  bedrock,  which  is  picked 
down  and  washed  with  the  gravel.  The 
lower  stratum,  including  the  bedrock,  is  in- 
variably the  richest.  This  branch  of  min- 
ing, formerly  pursued  with  great  success  in 
various  portions  of  Sierra  County,  had  of 
late  j'ears  feUen  into  decadence,  until  it  was 
revived  in  1872  and  1873  by  the  remarkable 
results  following  the  opening  of  the  Bald 
Mountain  claim,  at  Forest  City.  Prior  to 
the  developmentof  this  mine,  in  1872,  Forest 
City,  once  a  lively  and  prosperous  town, 
had  degenerated  into  an  almost  abandoned 
mining  camp.  Houses  and  lots  were  to  be 
had  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  well  furnished  house  sold  for  $75. 
The  results  of  the  first  clean-up  of  the  Bald 
Mountain  claim,  however,  changed,  for  a 
time  at  least,  the  destinies  of  the  town,  and 
now  it  has  resumed  all  its  former  prosperity 
and  given  a  strong  impetus  to  surrounding 
camps. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Skidmore,  deputy  for  E.  W. 
Kaymond,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Mining 
Statistics,  has  recently  visited  Sierra  County 
and  prepared  a  very  elaborate  statement  for 
the  next  annual  report  of  the  Mining  Com- 
missioner. He  has  given  us  the  liberty  of 
making  extracts  from  this,  which  we  take 
pleasure  in  publishing.  At  Forest  City  the 
principal  claim  up  to  the  period  of  the  de- 


velopment of  the  "Bald  Mountain  "  com- 
pany's ground,  was  the  "Live  Yankee." 
The  "Live  Yankee"  owns  2,600  feet  in 
length  on  the  channel,  most  of  which  is  now 
worked  out.  This  ground  yielded,  during 
the  nine  years  in  which  active  mining  was 
carried  on  (from  1855  to  1863  inclusive)  the 
sum  of  $698,534,  of  which  $370,106  was  ex- 
pended in  opening  up  the  claim,  etc.,  and 
the  dividends  disbursed  were  $328,368.  For 
several  years  thereafter  and  until  the  ulti- 
mate exhaustion  of  the  company's  ground, 
the  dividends  averaged  $10,000  per  annum. 
For  a  period  of  seven  consecutive  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  mine,  and  preceding  the 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  the  dividends  aver- 
aged $49,191  per  annum.  The  total  product 
of  the  ground  may  be  safely  estimated,  from 
the  date  of  opening  the  mine  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  operations,  at  not  less  than  $1,000,000, 
of  which  probably  one-half  was  disbursed 
as  dividends  ;  and  this  was  during  a  period 
of  high-priced  labor,  and  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  drift  mining. 

About  the  time  of  the  decline  of  prosper- 
ity of  the  Live  Yankee  (1867-68)  Mr.  M. 
Bedding,  a  practical  miner  of  Forest  City, 
who  had  worked  in  the  Live  Yankee,  ob- 
serving an  easterly  trend  of  channel  in  that 
ground,  formed  the  opinion  that  the  main 
channel  of  the  "  Blue  Lead  "  diverged 
from  its  N.  and  S.  course  and  passed  in  a  N. 
E.  direction  toward  and  under  a  high  moun- 
tain capped  with  basaltic  lava,  lying  east 
of  Forest  Hill.  Acting  on  this  theory  he 
acquired,  by  location  and  purchase,  the  pres- 
ent ground  of  the  Bald  Mountain  company. 
Finally,  being  unsuccessful  in  getting  cap- 
italists to  invest,  after  much  perseverance 
and  the  display  of  remarkable  tenacity  of 
purpose,  he  succeeding  in  forming  a  com- 
pany consisting  of  practical  men  whose 
only  capital  was  their  labor,  and  vigorous 
operations  were  commenced  in  the  Fall  of 
1869.  A  shaft  was  sunk  at  a  point  consid- 
erably east  of  what  Was  popularly  consid- 
ered the  course  of  the  blue  lead.  The  blue 
colored  pay  stratum  was  reached  at  260  feet 
in  depth,  and  bed  rock  at  269  feet.  By 
strange  fatality  the  particular  portion  of 
the  channel  tapped  by  this  shaft  was  in  the 
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poorest  ground  in  the  mine,  and  some  of  the 
owners  parted  with  their  interest  at  a  loss. 
Had  the  shaft  been  sunk  ten  feet  in  any  di- 
rection from  its  position,  it  would  infallably, 
as  proven  by  subsequent  developments,  have 
struck  gravel  of  remarkable  richness.  In 
fact,  a  40-ounce  nugget,  found  in  the  com- 
pany's boxes  in  1873,  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  this  portion  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Redding  and  his  associates,  however, 
were  satisfied  with  the  gravel,  and  deter- 
mined on  running  a  tunnel  to  connect  with 
the  shaft  and  open  the  ground.  This  tunnel 
was  commenced  in  June,  1870,  and  prosecut- 
ed with  periods  of  interruption  to  its  com- 
pletion in  April,  1872,  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  months.  The  distance  was  1,800  feet. 
The  work  was  accomplished  by  manual 
labor,  single-hand  drills  and  Giant  Powder, 
and  cost,  including  the  prospect  shaft,  about 
$20,000— being  $1,000  to  each  original  in- 
interest.  This  represents  the  outlay  of  the 
company  on  their  mining  venture.  No  fur- 
ther assessments  were  levied,  but  something 
over  $200,000  in  dividends  have  been  dis- 
bursed between  April,  1872,  and  January 
1st,  1873.  Mr.  Skidmore  has  obtained  a 
tabulated  statement  from  the  company,  of 
the  receipts  and  disbursements  at  the  claim, 
from  which  we  make  some  extracts.  The 
total  yield  from  July  1st,  1872,  to  July  1st, 
1874,  amounted  to  $328,352.38.  The  divi- 
dends during  the  same  time  were  $164,000. 
From  July  1st,  1872,  they  had  extracted 
115,950  carloads  of  gravel,  which  paid  $2.76 
per  carload,  or  $1.09  per  square  foot.  They 
worked  altogether  in  this  time  292,200 
square  feet.  The  per-centage  of  dividends 
to  the  gross  amount  taken  out  was  50  per 
cent.  They  estimate  that  there  Tare  7,232,- 
000  superficial  feet  contained  in  their  claim, 
which,  if  it  pays  as  it  has  done,  $1.09  per 
foot,  will  yield  $7,882,880.  We  may  state 
here  that  the  claim  is  not  for  sale. 

The  first  clean-up,  consisting  of  dirt  taken 
from  the  tunnel,  yielded  only  $132.  From 
this  time  the  returns  steadily  increased,  in 
July  of  the  same  year  amounting  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  This  gradually  increased  until 
with  progressing  development  the  present 
remarkable  yield  was  reached,  and  attention 


thereby  called  to  this  long  neglected  branch 
of  mining.  On  April  2.5th,  1874,  two  years 
after  the  first  modest  return  of  $132,  the  re- 
sult of  the  clean-up  was  $13,733.24,  and  one 
week  after  (May  1st),  $14,694.76.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  foregoing  statement,  the  total 
yield  up  to  July  1st,  1874,  was  $328,352.38. 
From  July  1st  to  September  30th,  1874, 
there  was  taken  out  only  $16,726.84.  This 
was  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  water — the  dirt 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  yards. 
The  actual  bullion  product,  therefore,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Skidmore's  visit  in  October, 
1874,  had  been  $345,079.22,  from  a  piece  of 
ground  about  1,000  feet  long  by  500  wide, 
exclusive  of  the  unworked  ground  within 
this  area,  and  not  including  the  value  of  the 
gravel  piles  in  the  company's  yards. 

The  term  "drifting,"  as  applied  to  the 
class  of  operations  pursued  at  this  mine, 
relates  to  the  mode  of  extracting  the  auri- 
ferous gravel  by  means  of  tunnels  and  gang- 
ways, or  galleries ;  and  washing  dirt  in 
sluices.  This  system  is  rendered  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  capping  of  volcanic 
matter  overlying  the  ancient  channels,  and 
rendering  hydraulic  operations  impossible. 
In  hydraulic  mining  the  entire  face  of  the 
bank  is  removed  by  the  pipe  ;  in  drifting 
claims  only  ihe  lower  stratum  of  gravel,  ly- 
ing on  the  bed  rock,  is  mined  and  washed. 
The  average  depth  of  pay  gravel,  when  mined 
in  this  manner,  is  about  three  feet. 

The  gravel  in  this  channel  is  exceptiona- 
bly  rich.  Mr.  Skidmore  informs  us  that 
the  Bald  Mountain  claim  is  one  of  the 
best  managed  gravel  claims  in  the  State, 
being  a  model  in  this  respect.  The  Super- 
intenent  is  Mr.  H.  Wallis,  an  intelligent, 
practical  miner.  The  pay  roll  of  the  Bald 
Mountain  company  generally  contains  from 
90  to  100  names.  Of  these  85  are  miners, 
receiving  $3  per  day.  Thirty  cars  are  em- 
ployed in  running  out  the  gravel,  which  is 
dumped  in  the  yard,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  and  thence  into  the  flume.  This 
flume  is  6,600  feet  long,  seventeen  inches 
wide,  and  eighteen  inches  high,  paved  with 
blocks  16x16,  and  four  inches  thick.  The 
gold,  being  as  a  general  thing  coarse,  settles 
in  the  interstices  of  the  blocks.     No  quick- 
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silver  is  used  in  this  class  of  mining.  The 
usual  head  of  water  of  the  company  is  from 
100  to  150  inches.  The  flume  is  cleaned  up 
in  sections,  about  twice  a  month,  and  a  gen- 
eral clean  up  is  made  twice  a  year,  when 
the  worn  out  blocks  are  turned  over  or  re- 
placed. A  set  of  blocks  will  last  about  ten 
months  ;  but  during  this  time  they  are 
turned  over.  The  company  own  one  mile 
of  the  bed  of  Oregon  Creek,  below  the  end 
of  the  flume.  The  flume  is  built  on  a  grade 
of  six  inches  to  twelve  feet,  equivalent  to  a 
fall  of  225  feet  for  the  entire  distance  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  The  main  tunnel  is  six 
feet  three  inches  on  the  bottom  by  three  feet 
eight  inches  on  top  and  six  feet  in  height. 
The  cars  are  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  two 
feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  con- 
taining one  cubic  yard  of  loose  dirt,  which 
is  equal  to  about  half  a  yard  of  ground  in 
place.  Therefore,  the  result  of  $2.76  per 
carload  by  this  company,  from  April,  1872, 
to  July,  187'4,  would  be  equivalent  to  $5.52 
per  cubic  yard  of  standing  ground. 

In  the  same  vicinity  of  this  claim, 
Messrs.  Hanley,  Crane  &  Co.,  are  running 
a  bed-rock  tunnel,  using  a  Burleigh  drill 
and  air  compressof.  North  of  Bald  Moun- 
tain the  ruby  company,  a  San  Francisco 
company,  Captain  William  Irelan,  Super- 
intendent, are  engaged  in  mining  a  bed- 
rock tumiel  also. — Mining  and  Scientific 
Press. 


Discovery  of  Rich  Gold  Quartz. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Uul- 
letin^s  correspondence  from  Sitka: 

About  October  3d,  two  residents  of  this 
place,  Haly  and  Francis,  went  to  Haly's 
mining  claim,  a  few  miles  from  Sitka.  On 
their  return  they  discovered  a  new  ledge 
which  looked  rather  promising.  They 
brought  up  specimens  of  this  ledge  to  town 
and  gave  them  to  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  our 
Custom  House  officials.  He  tested  the  rock 
and  found  six  (6)  pounds  of  it  to  contain 
somewhat  more  than  thirty  dollars  ($30)  of 
gold.  There  was  shown  to  me  a  pan-full  of 
specimens,  and  every  piece  contained  pure 
gold,  visible  in   flakes  from  the  value   of 


twenty-five  cents  upward.  This  news  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  town,  and  the 
discoverers  have  returned  to  the  place  to 
take  up  claims  and  more  thouroughly  pros- 
pect the  region  thereabouts.  They  intend 
to  remain  out  some  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
wanted  to  get  some  of  these  specimens  to 
send  below,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so. 
According  to  the  test,  a  ton  of  this  ore 
would  yield  $11,220.  But  if  the  ore  will 
only  average  the  one-tenth  of  this,  the  tind- 
ers may  be  said  to  have  struck  it  rich,  as 
wood  is  abundant  and  near,  and  anyone  who 
ever  was  in  Sitka  knows  that  water  is  nowise 
a  scarce  commodity.  In  my  next  I  may 
know  more  about  this  mine. 

Sunday,  October  4th,  the  trading-schooner 
Nellie  Heath  arrived  in  port  from  a  trading 
voyage  up  north.  It  belongs  to  W.  Phillip- 
sen,  a  storekeeper  in  town,  who  is  also  our 
Postmaster  and  oflicial  interpreter.  The 
schooner  is  loaded  with  seal-oil,  skins  and 
furs. 

THE   STIKEEN  MINES — DESTITUTE  MIKERS. 

On  the  same  day  arrived  the  British 
steamer  Otter,  from  Victoria,  via  Wrangel. 
The  Captain  reported  that  at  Wrangel  were 
some  three  hundred  miners  from  the  Stik- 
een  Mines,  out  of  provisions,  with  none  to 
be  bought  at  Wrangel,  and  all  anxious  for 
an  opportunity  to  leave  the  place.  The  Ot- 
ter had  provisions  on  board  and  also  wanted 
to  take  down  these  miners.  But  the  only 
Custom  House  oflicial  there,  a  certain  Carr, 
had  previously  been  detected  in  malprac- 
tices and  having  false  entries  in  his  books, 
and  Lieutenant  Aver  saw  cause  to  arrest 
this  man.  The  Captain  of  the  Otter,  there- 
fore, could  land  nothing  at  Wrangel,  no 
one  being  there  to  give  him  the  permit. 
Thus  he  had  to  come  with  his  steamer  to 
Sitka,  where  he  procured  the  necessary  docu- 
ments and  then  return  to  Wrangel  the  next 
morning. 


— The  daily  yield  of  the  Crown  Point  mine 
is  550  tons  of  ore.  The  ore  breasts  are  look- 
ing finely  throughout  the  entire  mine.  The 
face  of  the  main  south  drift  on  the  1,500- 
foot  level  is  still  in  rich  ore.  * 
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FINANCE   AND  TRADE. 


American  Securities  in  England. 


•The  London  Livesiors'  Manual,  which 
every  month  gives  a  statement  of  the 
amounts  payable  at  London  on  account  of 
subscriptions  to  new  securities,  shows  a  very 
significant  absence  of  payments  on  account 
of  American  issues.  Out  of  a  total  of  nearly 
$30,000,000  called  up  in  September  on  ac- 
count of  new  loans,  the  United  States  figure 
for  only  :^3,500,000,  of  which  about  2,500- 
000  is  taken  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  and  the  remainder  -by  the 
Northern  Central  and  the  Iowa  Pacific. 
The  list  of  calls  for  October,  as  made  up  on 
the  25th  of  September,  and  nearly  com- 
plete, does  not  include  a  single  amount 
called  on  account  of  any  American  Invest- 
ment. Considering  that  these  statements 
have  been  wont  to  report  from  five  to  ten 
millions  per  month  of  capital  called  up,  in 
connection  with  subcriptions  to  American 
securities,  this  fact  is  very  significant.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of 
either  the  absence  of  American  applications 
for  loans  on  the  London  Market,  or  the  in- 
disposition of  British  investors,  for  the  time 
being,  to  employ  their  capital  in  the  United 
States.  Probably  both  causes-  contribute  ; 
for  while  it  is  certain  that  there  are  now  but 
few  of  our  corporations  seeking  loans 
abroad,  and  that  some  of  them  have  found 
it  easy  to  borrow  at  home,  it  is  equally  sure 
that  the  collapse  in  new  railroad  investments 
caused  by  the  panic  of  last  year  has  caused 
among  English  investors  an  extreme  cau- 
tion respecting  American  corporate  secu- 
rities. 

The  disappearance  of  this  resource  for  the 
drawing   of  sterling   bills  to  a   very  large 


amount— probably  equal  to  $100,000,000  per 
annum — has  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  our 
exchanges,  and  must  be  regarded  as  having 
much  to  do  with  the  present  firmness  in 
foreign  bills,  and  at  a  time  when  the  exports 
of  new  cotton  always  cause  rates  to  decline. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  our  yearly  borrowings 
in  EurOfiC  are  required  topny  the  interest  on 
our  obligations  held  there,  or  to  liquidate  the 
principal  of  such  as  may  be  maturing  ;  and 
so  far  as  our  receipts  from  this  source  may 
decline  from  the  usual  amount,  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  increase  our  exports  of 
products  or  of  specie  beyond  their  usual 
ratio  to  our  imports.  How  the  trade  move- 
ment has  run  during  late  months,  we  can 
estimate  only  approximately.  The  Gov- 
ernment returns  only  reach  up  to  the  close 
of  July,  from  which  it  appears  that  for  the 
seven  months  ending  July  31st  the  imports 
of  the  entire  United  States  were  $359,000,- 
000  and  the  exports  $389,000,000,  the 
figures  in  each  case  representing  gold  values 
and  being  inclusive  of  the  specie  movement. 
Thus  we  find  that,  for  the  first  half  of  the 
current  year,  the  exports  exceeded  the  im- 
ports by  $30,000,000.  What  the  movement 
has  been  since  the  end  of  July  we  can  only 
judge  in  a  general  way  from  the  returns  for 
our  own  port.  We  find  that,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  the  imports  at  New  York 
have  been  $6,500,000  less  than  for  the  same 
time  last  year  ;  while  the  exports  of  produce 
and  specie  combined  are  also  $6,500,000  be- 
low last  year  ;  so  that  since  July,  the  movo- 
vent  at  this  port  does  not  indicate  the  gain 
of  exports  on  imports  that  characterized  the 
trade  of  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year. 
But  while  the  foreign  subscriptions  to  our 
securities  have  fallen  oflfso  strikingly  during 
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late  months,  previously  to  that  time  they 
were  nearly  up  to  the  former  average 
amount.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  amounts  called  up  in  London,  on  Ameri- 
can loans  (exclusive  of  federal)  each  month 
since  last  January,  including  also  the  same 
called  on  such  of  our  loans  as  were  taken  on 
the  continent  conjointly  with  London, 
the  figures  being  compiled  from  the  London 
Investors''  Manual,  a  most  careful  authority: 

1874. 

February £966,000 

March 1,995,000 

April 2,690,000 

May 2,181,000 

June 1,431,000 

July 2,168,000 

August 1,546,000 

September 742,000 

October None. 

Total  nine  months £13,719,000 

Average  per  month $7,408,000 

Rate  per  annum 88,896,«00 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  average  instal- 
ments on  account  of  loans,  for  the  nine 
months  (including  the  deficient  ones  of  Sep- 
tember and  October)  has  been  about  §7,400,- 
000  per  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $90,- 
000,000  per  annum.  It  is  not  impossible, 
moreover,  that  October  may  not  prove  so 
deficient  as  it  appears  from  this  return, 
which  was  made  up  upon  such  negotiations 
as  had  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  of  September.  An  important 
loan  has  been  eflfected  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Cincinnati ;  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Erie  Company  will  consum- 
mate negotiations  for  some  millions  ;  a  por- 
tion of  both  of  which  loans  may  become 
available  for  drawing  against  during  this 
and  succeeding  months.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  while  the  exchanges  need  to' be 
watched  on  these  accounts,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  a  larger  amount  of 
finance  bills  may  be  forthcoming  than  we 
have  at  present  any  certain  reason  to  ex- 
pect. 

— Since  our  last  issue  there  has  been  quite 
an  upheaval  in  the  stock  market  in  this 
city.  Nearly  every  description  of  Comstock 
stocks  have  largely  advanced.  The  "fall 
rise"  has  evidently  set  in,  and  those  who  get 
out  first  will  be  the  best  oS. 


The  Money  Market  in  London. 


The  Monetary  and  Mining  Gazette,  of 
London,  of  date  Oct.  17th,  says:  "Although 
the  demand  for  money  for  commercial  pur- 
poses has  been  of  a  most  limited  character, 
the  market  has  been  firm  during  the  past 
week.  In  consequence  of  the  considerable 
withdrawals  of  gold  for  Egypt  coupled  with 
the  expectation  of  further  exports  to  that 
quarter,  rates  in  the  Open  Market  previous 
to  Thursday  were  close  up  to  the  Bank  rate, 
and  in  many  instances  bills  were  not  nego- 
tiated, unless  subject  to  such  alteration  as 
the  directors  might  see  fit  to  make  at  their 
weekly  court.  Since  the  advance  to  4  per 
cent.,  which  then  took  place,  there  has  been 
rather  an  increased  inquiry,  owing  to  bills 
which  were  held  back  in  case  any  alteration 
was  made  being  now  brought  forward.  The 
demand,  however,  has  been  in  no  degree 
adequate  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  has 
been  seeking  employment,  and  the  rates  in 
the  Open  Market  are  already  \  per  cent,  be- 
low the  ofiicial  minimum,  two  and  three 
months'  bills  being  readily  negotiated  at  3j 
and  3g-  per  cent.,  while  six  months'  Bank 
paper  is  freely  absorbed  at  the  Bank  mini- 
mum. Short  money  has  been  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  although  the  Stock  Exchange 
settlement  caused  a  somewhat  increased 
inquiry  for  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
advances  from  day  to  day  on  Consols  were 
easily  obtained  at  1^  per  cent.,  but  are  now 
rather  firmer  at  2j  per  cent.,  in  consequence 
of  the  advance  in  the  Bank  rate. 

The  Bank  directors  decided  on  Thursday 
to  advance  their  oflBcial  miniinum  from  3 
per  cent. ,  at  which  it  was  placed  on  the  27th 
August,  to  4  per  cent.  The  weekly  return, 
fully  justifies  the  course  taken,  as,  by  the 
usual  Autumn  demand  for  sovereigns,  and 
the  recent  export  of  gold  to  Egypt,  the  re- 
serve has  been  reduced  to  the  very  low  point 
of  £9,400,000,  especially  when  the  time  of 
year  is  taken  into  consideration,  when  the 
demand  for  sovereigns  by  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  banks  will  materially  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  establishment  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  In  some  quarters  it  is  even 
thought  likely  that  a  further  advance  as  a 
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protective  movement  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, more  especially  when  it  is  taken  in 
consideration  that  there  is  little  prospect  of 
any  further  supplies  of  gold  reaching  this 
country  at  present ;  the  American  exchange 
has  also  taken  a  very  unfavorable  turn 
during  the  past  week.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  advance  made  on  Thursday  has  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  checking  the  inquiry  for 
gold  for  Paris,  and  also  establishing  a  better 
equilibrium  between  this  Money  Market 
and  those  of  the  various  continental  cities, 
and  with  the  present  stagnation  of  trade  it  is 
probable  that  the  present  position  will  be 
found  sufficiently  strong  without  resorting 
to  more  extreme  measures." 


— The  Merchant  and  Banker,  of  New  York, 
says  that  while  their  manufacturers  are  com- 
plaining of  dull  times  and  over  production, 
the  woolen  mills  of  San  Francisco  are  run- 
ning up  to  their  full  capacity,  manufactur- 
ing goods,  it  is  said,  that  will  bear  compari- 
son, in  like  grades,  with  the  best  in  the 
Union.  There  is  also  said  to  be  a  steady 
and   increasing    demand    for   every   article 


turned  out.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
managers  of  the  woolen  mill  recently  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  Sacramento,  to  rebuild  on 
a  larger  scale,  and  to  introduce  the  most 
improved  machinery.  The  woolen  mill  at 
Marysville  has  been  so  successful  that  the 
stockholders  have  called  a  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  increasing  their  capital 
stock.  Although  the  mill  has  been  work- 
ing full  power,  and  running  extra  time 
most  of  the  season,  it  has  been  unable  to  fill 
orders  as  fast  as  they  come  to  hand.  Good 
reports  also  come  from  the  woolen  mill  at 
Los  Angeles,  while  at  several  other  points 
in  the  State  efforts  are  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  new  mills.  These  are  encourag- 
ing signs. 

— The  Hibernia  Savings  Bank,  ofPortland, 
Oregon,  a  new  institution  of  which  we  made 
previous  mention,  is  said  to  be  doing  a  good 
business.  Its  line  of  deposits  have  exceeded 
in  amount  the  brightest  anticipations  of  its 
projectors,  and  it  has  a  constant  demand  for 
all  the  money  it  can  loan  on  good  security 
and  at  good  rates  of  interest. 
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General  Shaler  and  Chicago. 


Among  the  mauy  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Shaler  to  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire 
Commissioners  of  Chicago,  are  the  following 
in  reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Fire 
Department : 

To   the  Board  of  Police   and  Fire  Commis- 
sioners : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  attention  is  respect- 
fully invited  to-day  to  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  Fire  Department,  and  to  an 
examination  of  the  accompanying  map, 
which  is  prepared  to  show  the  boundaries  of 
the  battalion  and  company  districts  as  sug- 
gested in  my  communication  dated  Nov.  30. 
I  assume  that  no  arguments  are  needed  to 
sustain  a  recommendation  for  a  thorough 
and  complete  organization  in  all  its  details 
of  a  force  maintained  to  suppress  conflagra- 
tions. A  Fire  Department  in  its  entirety 
embraces,  or  should  embrace,  much  more 
than  the  body  of  officers  and  men,  than  the 
materials  furnished  them  to  extinguish  fires. 
A  complete  Fire  Department  should  have 
within  it 

First.  A  corps,  organized,  uniformed,  of- 


ficered, and  thoroughly  'equipped  with  the 
most  approved  implements,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preventing  and  extinguishing 
fires,  and  of  protecting  property  from  water 
used  at  fires. 

Second.  A  bureau  charged  with  the  invest- 
igation of  the  origin  and  cause  of  fires,  and 
the  execution  of  all  laws  and  ordinances 
relating  to  incendiaries,  and  to  the  storage, 
sale,  and  use  of  combustible  materials. 

Third.  A  bureau  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  all  laws  and  ordinances  relating 
to  the  construction  and  alterations  of  build- 
ings. 

Fourth.  A  bureau  charged  with  the  man- 
agement of  a  fire-alarm  telegraph. 

Fifth.  A  bureau  charged  with  the  repairs 
to  apparatus  and  the  custody  and  distribu- 
tion of  supplies. 

The  chief  of  the  uniformed  corps  and  the 
head  of  each  bureau  should  report  direct, 
and  only  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
(the  head  of  the  department)  who  alone  are 
responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
whole  department,  and  they  should  have  no 
duties  imposed  upon  them  except  those  per- 
taining to  their  particular  bureaus.     In  this 
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city  the  uniformed  corps  may  be  known  as 
the  "  Pire  Brigade  of  Chicago,"  under  the 
command  of  the  Chief  Fire  Marshal,  as 
"  Chief  of  Brigade, "  and  subdivided  into  six 
battalions,  each  under  the  command  of  an 
Assistant  Fire-Marshal  as  "  Chief  of  Bat- 
talion." 

The  first  battalion  will  comprise  the  com- 
panies quartered  in  the  South  Division,  be- 
tween the  river  and  Fourteenth  street. 

The  Second  Battalion,  all  the  companies 
in  the  North  Division. 

The  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  Battalions,  the 
companies  in  the  West  Division. 

The  Sixth  Battalion  ^  the  companies  in  the 
South  Division,  south  of  Fourteenth  Street, 
all  as  shown  on  the  map. 

Each  company  has  assigned  it  a  given 
extent  of  territory  known  as  company  dis- 
trict, porportioned  in  size  to  its  proximity  to 
the  quarters  of  adjoining  companies,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  indicated  on  the 
map  by  green  lines.  The  districts  of  the 
companies  forming  a  battalion,  constitute  a 
battalion  district,  indicated  by  blue  lines 
drawn  between  them. 

The  adoption  of  battalion  and  company 
districts  is  for  protective  purposes,  and  will 
be  found  of  great  importance  in  carrying  out 
orders  relating  to  the  prevention  of  fires. 

Company  commanders  should  be  required 
to  have  positive  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  size  ofevery  building  of  importance  with- 
in their  districts,  and  be  familiar  with  all  the 
means  of  ingress  and  egress,  front  and  rear. 
They  should  know  the  location  and  condi- 
tion of  fire-hydrants,  and  telegraph-alarm 
boxes,  and  the  condition  at  all  times  of  the 
street  pavement,  beyond  the  limjts  of  their 
respective  districts.  They  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  and  good 
condition  of  all  Fire  Department  materials 
and  other  public  property  located  within 
their  districts,  and  used  for  fire  extinguish- 
ment. 

Within  the  limits  prescribed,  each  com- 
pany becomes  a  corps  of  inspectors,  and  its 
members  report,  through  their  captains,  all 
violations  of  laws  and  ordinances,  for  the 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  Combustibles  and 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings. 


The  Chief  of  the  Brigade  is  responsible 
for  the  good  order  and  efficiency  of  the  whole 
corps .  He  must  see  that  all  the  apparatus 
and  implements  are  kept  in  good  repair ; 
that  such  rules  and  orders  are  enforced  as  to 
prevent  unnecessary  waste  or  destruction  of 
the  apparatus,  implements  and  materials 
furnished  ;  that  the  officers  are  well  in- 
structed in  their  duties,  and  are  prompt  in 
the  discharge  of  them  ;  that  all  public  prop- 
erty in  use  by  his  officers  and  men  is  rigidly 
accounted  for  ;  and  that  his  command  is  at 
all  times  on  the  alert,  and  ready  for  instant 
service. 

The  Chiefs  of  Battalions  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  companies  of  their 
commands  ;  are  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  companies,  and  the  discipline  and 
instruction  of  their  company  officers ;  they 
receive  their  orders  from,  and  report  direct 
to  the  Chief  of  Brigade. 

Captains  of  Companies  hold  a  very  im- 
portant position  ;  they  are  the  instructors  of 
the  men,  the  enforcers  of  discipline,  the  pro- 
moters of  good  order,  the  cultivators  of  a 
corps'  pride,  the  custodians  of  public  prop- 
erty, and  the  guardians  of  private  property; 
upan  their  intelligence  and  zeal  depends  the 
efficiency  of  their  companies  ;  upon  their 
loyalty  to  the  service  and  their  correct  de- 
portment in  public  depends  the  reputation 
of  the  whole  corps.  They  report  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Batallions.  The  lieutenant,  en- 
gineers and  privates  are  responsible  direct- 
ly to  the  Captains. 

I  use  the  titles  of  Captain  and  Lieutenant, 
as  being  much  more  proper  in  a  semi- 
military  organization  (which  every  uni- 
formed corps  in  the  Fire  Department  are). 
The  title  of  Foreman  and  Assistant  Fore- 
man serve  very  well  for  overseers  in  facto- 
ries and  gang  of  mechanics  and  laborers, 
but  have  no  appropriateness  whatever  in 
organized  bodies  of  uniformed  men. 

Authority  and  responsibility  in  the  Fire 
Brigade  are  never  divided.  Some  one 
officer  nas  command  and  is  responsible. 
The  rank  of  officers  of  all  grades  is  estab- 
lished. The  Chief  of  Brigade  has  supreme 
command  over  the  officers  and  members  of 
his  corps.     In  his  absence  the  senior  Chief 
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of  Battalion   on   duty    assumes    command. 

Chiefs  of  battalions  and  companies  perform 
fire  duty  at  alarm  stations  as  ordered  from 
brigade  headquarters,  without  reference  to 
their  particular  districts.  The  officer  of  the 
highest  grade,  or  of  the  highest  rank  of  the 
same  grade  present  assumes  command. 

The  "Incendiary  and  Combustible  Bu- 
reau" should  be  under  the  charge  of  an 
official  clothed  by  law  or  ordinances  with 
full  power  to  investigate  the  origin  of  fires, 
prosecute  incendiaries,  and  suppress  and 
regulate  the  traffic  in  combustibles.  He 
should  also  report  direct  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  (the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment), in  whose  name  he  performs  all  of 
his  official  acts. 

The  "Building  Bureau"  should  be  under 
the  charge  of  an  official,  who  should  be  an 
architect  or  practical  builder,  clothed  by 
laws  or  ordinances  with  full  power  to  pass 
upon  the  correctness  of  all  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
and  the  alterations  to  old  ones,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  construction  or  alterations  of 
any  building  not  in  accordance  with  such 
laws  or  ordinances.  The  services  now  per- 
formed by  the  Fire  Wardens  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  this  bureau;  but  they 
should  be  enlarged  and  systematized,  and 
performed  under  more  stringent  laws  and 
ordinances.  The  prosecutions  by  this  offi- 
cial for  violations  of  the  law  should  be  in 
the  name  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
to  whom  he  reports. 

The  "  Telegraph  Bureau  "  should  be  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  competent  electrician, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  services  of  all  employees  in  his 
bureau,  see  that  the  instruments  and  lines  of 
the  fire  alarm  telegraph  are  constantly  kept 
in  the  most  perfect  order,  that  supplies  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  batteries  are  always 
on  hand,  and  to  promptly  report  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  any  deficiency 
in  the  system,  and  suggest  remedies. 
His  lines  should  be  independent  of  all  other 
telegraph  lines  and  connections,  and  he 
should  be  held  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners rigidly  responsible  for  their  exact 
working  at  all  times. 


The  "  Bureau  of  Kepairs  and  Supplies  " 
should  be  under  the  charge  of  an  official 
who  should  be  a  practical  business  man. 
He  should  have  the  care  of  the  repair  shops; 
should  supervise  the  repairs  to  apparatus 
and  buildings  used  by  the  department,  and 
have  the  custody  and  distribution  of  supplies 
of  all  kinds;  be  held  responsible  therefor, 
and  make  regular  returns  thereof.  Issues 
of  supplies  to  the  Fire  Brigade  and  to  the 
bureaus  of  the  department  should  be  made 
only  upon  formal  requisitions  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  or  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  authorized  to  act;  and  such 
requisitions  should  accompany,  as  vouchers, 
the  regular  returns  of  the  chief  of  this 
bureau. 

Such  an  organization  for  the  whole  Fire 
Department  cannot  be  put  into  practice  ex- 
cept the  laws  and  ordinances  are  prepared 
somewhat  with  reference  to  it.  But,  so  far 
as  it  is  practicable,  I  recommend  its  adop- 
tion, and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  secure 
from  legislative  authorities  the  power  neces- 
sary to  give  it  effectiveness  in  all  its  parts. 

That  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Fire  Brigade 
involves  no  expenditure  of  money,  and  may 
be  inaugurated  without  further  legislation. 
It  is  equally  applicable  to  large  and  small 
bodies,  and  no  delay,  therefore,  need  be 
made  in  its  adoption  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
means  to  organize  and  equip  new  companies. 
Under  its  workings,  the  instruction  of  offi- 
cers and  men  may  be  prosecuted,  the  degree 
of  responsibility  fixed,  and  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  the  few  companies  now  in 
the  service  improved. 

There  are  many  minor  details  connected 
with  the  succfessful  working  of  a  fire  depart- 
ment which  can  only  be  settled  by  expe- 
rience and  observation  ;  but  the  groundwork 
of  an  organization  which  has  so  far  proved 
most  successful  in  keeping  down  losses  by 
firesin  large  cities,  modified  and  improved  as 
seems  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Chicago, 
is  now  before  you. 

Inclosing  this  communication,  permit  me 
to  suggest  that  any  and  all  orders  and  in- 
structions issued  to  the  Fire  Brigade,  or  any 
bureau  of  the  Fire  Department,  be  hereafter 
printed  and   issued   in  regular  series,  to   be 
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kept  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, the  offices  of  the  heads  of 
bureaus,  the  headquarters  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
and  of  the  battalions,  and  in  company  quar- 
ters, and  at  the  end  of  eacli  year,  bound, 
for  future  reference.  Such  files  will  in  years 
to  come  be  valuable  and  interesting  records. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully,   your  ob'nt   servant, 
Alexander  Shaler, 
Consulting  Engineer,  etc. 


Upon  the  reception  and  acceptance  of  the 
Keport,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  National  Board  : 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  roportof  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  visit  Chicago,  and  of  the  im- 
provements already  made,  of  those  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  of  the  assurances  given  said  Committee 
by  the  authorities  of  Chicago,  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  General  Shaler,  in  regard  to  the  Firo 
Department,  will  be  carried  out  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  the  Companies  belonging  to  the 
National  Board  be  advised  that  the  question  of 
re-opening  business  at  Chicago  is  referred  to  the 
several  Companies,  to  take  such  action  as  thoy 
may  individually  deem  wise  and  prudent  in  view 
of  the  information  presented  by  the  report  of  said 
Committee. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  of  the  com- 
panies will  return,  but  we  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  state  that  all  that  withdrew  will  be 
doing  business  before  the  first  of  Feb.,  1875. 


The  Theory  of  Combustion. 

(From  the  American  Exchange  and  Review.) 
Bodies  capable  of  uniting  chemically, 
combine  with  each  other  with  various  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  In  some  cases  they  unite 
gently  with  each  other,  and,  except  in  the 
very  marked  differences  in  the  properties  of 
the  resulting  compounds,  nothing  takes  place 
to  show  us  the  change.  In  striking  contrast 
to  this  quiet,  insensible  combination,  are  the 
cases  of  those  bodies  whose  affinities  or  at- 
tractions for  each  other  are  so  great  that, 
when  they  approach  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, they  rush  into  combination  so 
violently  that  intense  heat  and  light^are  the 
result,  and  in  many  instances  there  is,  at 
the  same  time,  such  a  rapid  evolution  of 
gaseous  products,  or  such  a  change  in  tho 


density  of  the  air,  that  an  in-rushing  or  an 
out-rushing  of  the  air  occurs,  and  what  is 
technically  termed  an  explosion  takes  place. 
Between  quiet,  insensible  combination,  and 
that  which  occurs  with  explosive  violence, 
there  exists  every  intermediate  grade. 

The  commonest  kind  of  ohemical  combin- 
ation is  that  which  is  witnessed  in  every  case 
of  combustion  or  ordinary  burning.  In  that 
of  the  coal  fire,  it  is  the  carbon  of  the  fuel, 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  enters  the 
fire  at  the  grate  bars,  that  produce  that  clash- 
ing motion  of  the  atoms,  with  the  attendant 
evolution  of  light  and  heat.  The  recent  de- 
velopments of  science  enable  us  to  ascertain 
rigorously  the  exact  amount  of  each.  A 
given  quantity  of  heat  will  always  result 
from  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of 
coal;  no  matter  whether  tho  combination  be 
one  which  occurs  insensibly  or  explosively. 
But,  in  the  first  case,  the  evolved  heat  is 
spread  over  a  considerable  time,  and  in  the 
latter  is  condensed  into  a  very  short  time. 

In  the  consideration  of  those  cases  of  com- 
bination that  result  in  the  destruction  of  val- 
uable material,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
the  causes  that  will  tend  to  increase  the 
chances  of  cornbination  occurring  with  such 
rapidity  as  prevents  the  effectual  stoppage  of 
the  process  wherever  in  operation;  that  is, 
to  prevent  the  extinguishment  of  a  fire  which 
has  occurred. 

Combustion  being  the  imion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  one  kind  of  matter  with  those  of  an- 
other kind,  it  is  clear  that  any  cause  which 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  particles  from 
moving  freely  towards  each  other,  would 
also  tend  to  check  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  would  combine.  Now,  the  force  of 
cohesion  is  one  which  binds  the  particles  to- 
gether, and  is  therefore  opposed  to  rapid 
combustion.  Any  cause,  then,  which  tends 
to  destroy  this  force  by  breaking  the  sub- 
stance into  small  pieces,  will  necessarily 
cause  it  to  burn  more  rapidly.  For  instance, 
iron  is  often  taken  as  the  very  type  of  a 
non-combustible  material,  and  yet  when  in 
the  state  of  a  powder  no  finer  than  that  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  filing,  will  burn  more 
readily  than  moderately  coarse-grained  gun- 
powder.    And  one  preparation  of  the  sub- 
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stance — viz.,  that  prepared  by  reduction  of 
the  oxide,  by  a  current  of  hydrogen — known 
technically  as  iron'  per-hydrogcn,  can  be 
lighted  by  a  match,  and  will  then  burn  like 
ordinary  punk  or  tinder.  It  is  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles  that,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
iron,  prevents  its  rapid  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air;  rusting  being  the  only 
form  of  combiTiation  which  takes  place  un- 
der these  circumstances. 

We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, that  any  thing  which  produces  a. separ- 
ation of  a  substance  into  small  particles  will 
increase  the  rapidity  of  its  combination  with 
bodies  for  which  it  has  an  attraction.  An 
exception  to  this  statement  is  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  the  fine  shavings  of  ordinary 
wood.  "When  so  placed  that  they  prevent 
any  air  entering  from  the  sides — as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  packed  in  a  walled  well — a 
lighted  match  may  safely  be  thrown  down 
on  the  heap,  without  any  serious  burning 
taking  place.  This  can  be  easily  tested.  But, 
in  general,  the  principle  holds  that  commin- 
ution of  the  particles  of  any  combustible 
substance  increases  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  will  burn. 

Flour-dust  in  mills  is  simply  the  very 
small  particles  that  escape  from  the  various 
portions  of  the  mill  while  the  grain  is  un- 
dergoing the  different  processes  that  are  ne- 
cessary first  to  reduce  it  to  small  powder, 
and  then  to  separate  the  matters  of  the  husk, 
etc. ,  from  those  of  the  kernel.  The  dust, 
then,  will  differ  in  parts  of  the  mill,  though, 
in  the  boxes,  pretty  much  of  the  same  ma- 
terial will  accumulate.  The  dust- will  con- 
sist largely  of  the  same  materials  as  are 
found  in  the  ordinary  Graham  flour — cer- 
tainly a  harmless  and  non-explosive  mate- 
rial at  ordinary  degrees  of  comminution. 
It  consists  of  various  combinations  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  with  a  little  lime, 
phosphorus,  and  alkaline  materials.  To  this 
substance,  however,  should  be  added  an- 
other, quite  different  from  it  in  properties 
and  composition.  If  a  grain  of  ordinary 
wheat  be  examined  with  a  moderately  power- 
ful magnifying  glass,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  ends  are  covered  with  numerous  hair- 
ground  along  with  the  wheat,  no  effort  being 


like  appendages,  having  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fine  wool.  Formerly  this  was 
made  to  separate  it  from  the  grain.  Some, 
no  doubt,  was  taken  out  in  the  smut  mill, 
and  much  came  out  in  the  various  sievings 
to  which  the  flour  was  subjected.  Now, 
however,  the  best  mills  have  machines  con- 
structed purposely  for  the  separation  of  this 
fuzz,  and,  it  is  claimed,  with  advantageous 
efiects  on  the  quality  of  the  flour.  "With  the 
ordinary  dust,  which  is  composed  mainly  of 
the  materials  of  the  .grain,  there  is  added,  by 
this  new  process,  a  large  quantity  of  a  wool- 
like substance  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of 
division. 

Among  the  possible  ways  that  flour-dust 
may  add  to  the  ease  with  which  fires  can 
originate  in  buildings  we  may  mention  the 
following:  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
woolen  rags,  when  soaked  in  oil,  and  then 
thrown  aside  in  a  heap,  will  frequently  un- 
dergo a  slow  oxidation,  or  combustion,  by 
union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  will 
eventually  set  fire  to  any  combustible  matter 
in  the  neighborhood.  Now,  it  is  possible, 
but  not  yet  proved,  that  the  wool-dust  of 
flour  mills,  collecting  arround  the  hangers 
of  pulleys,  or  near  the  oil  cups,  might  un- 
dergo just  such  cases  of  spontaneous  heating, 
with  subsequent  combustion,  and  thus  ignite 
the  mill.  It  would  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  mill  owners  to  have  this  question 
tested,  viz.,  whether  the  flour-wool,  when 
mixed  with  certain  kinds  of  oil,  has  the 
property  of  spontaneous  heating.  Again, 
the  friction  of  belts  producing  electricity, 
the  large  quantities  of  dust  accumulating  in 
crevices,  or  on  joists  near  belts,  might  bo 
ignited  by  electric  sparks.  In  very  warm, 
dry  weather,  such  an  occurrence  might  be 
possible,  but  not  otherwise,  since  a  large 
charge  would  be  necessary,  from  the  well 
known  property  that  points  have  (and  the 
dust  particles  are  excellent  points)  of  dis- 
charging electric  surfaces. 

"Woody  fibre,  when  placed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  cause  it  to  lose  its  water  gra- 
dually, may  at  last  become  so  very  combus- 
tible as  to  take  fire  at  temperatures  very  far 
below  that  necessary  to  ignite  the  undried 
fibre.     Cases  are  numerous  where  exposed 
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timbers  in  flues,  or  wainscoating  near  regis- 
ters, have  taken  fire  merely  by  the  contact 
of  very  hot  air.  Flour-dust  is  but  a  kind  of 
vegetable  or  woody  fibre,  and,  collecting 
near  or  in  flues,  gas-burners,  or  near  steam 
pipes,  might  be  so  ignited.  From  this  very 
fine  state  of  division,  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  the  heat  required  to  drive  off  its  water 
would  be  less,  and  also  that  it  might  ignite 
at  a  lower  temperature.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  might  give  ofl'  such  gases  as 
carbonic  acid  or  carbonic  oxide,  and  so  ap- 
proach that  state  of  combination  called  ex- 
plosive. 

The  whole  question,  it  will  be  seen,  is  one 
in  which  there  is  room  for  considerable  doubt, 
and  needs  more  investigation  than  has  yet 
been  given  to  it;  and  further  investigation 
might  include  the  dust  of  other  mills  as  well 
as  those  in  which  flour  is  exclusively  pre- 
pared. 


Values  in  Life  Insurance. 

Every  policy  of  insurance  on  life  has  two 
kinds  of  value — a  contingent  value,  and  a 
"net  cash  value."  The  former  represents 
what,  at  some  future  time,  the  company 
will  pay — -the  latter  represents  the  present 
"net  cash  value"  of  the  same  policy,  or  the 
unexpended  portion  of  what  the  assured  has 
paid.  While  the  assured  is  living,  the  "net 
value''  is  all  put  into  the  policy  by  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  as  premiums  upon  it.  The 
Legislatures  of  the  States  intend  to  compel 
the  companies  which  they  create,  to  issue 
only  such  policies  as  shall  have  value,  con- 
sequently they  forbid  the  issuing  of  any 
into  which  the  assured,  by  the  payment  of 
an  adequate  premium,  shall  not  have  put 
the  amount  of  value  required  by  the  law, 
under  which  the  company  may  have  been 
organized.  No  matter  under  the  laws  of 
what  State  the  company  may  have  been  or- 
ganized, the  statute  requires  that  into  every 
policy  for  which  a  dollar  has  been  jiaid, 
there  shall  have  been  put  by  the  insured 
one  hundred  cents  of  "net  value."  Under 
the  laws  of  any  State  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
cheap  life  insurance.   Every  policy  for  which 


a  dollar  is  paid,  must  be  worth  the  dollar 
which  is  paid  for  it.  It  has  an  intrinsic 
VALUE.  It  can  no  more  be  cheapened  than 
gold  can  be  cheapened.  If  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  State,  its  value  is 
always  at  par. 

But  why  is  the  State  so  tenacious  about 
the  "net  value"  of  policies  of  insurance  upon 
the  lives  of  its  citizens?  "Why  does  it  re- 
quire every  insured  man  to  put  a  specific 
"net  value"  into  his  policy  by  the  payment 
of  an  adequate  premium,  and  then  require 
the  company  always  to  keep  that  legal  "net 
value"  in  it?  The  law  defines  the  exact 
amount  which  the  company  shall  hold  as  the 
"net  value"  of  every  policy  for  every  day 
while  it  shall  continue  in  force,  and  that 
value  each  day  is  different  from  that  of  every 
other  day,  yet  the  law  defines  it  so  clearly, 
that  any  actuary  can  compute  its  "net  value" 
on  any  day,  even  though  the  insured  may 
live  to  the  utmost  limit  of  human  life.  Is 
all  this  precision  put  into  the  insurance  law 
of  the  State  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  corpor- 
ation as  such?  Does  it  own  all  the  values 
in  all  the  policies?  Does  it  own  any  of  the 
real  values  in  a  policy  of  life  insurance? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  owns  nothing  except  the 
loading  upon  the  net  premiums,  which  is 
collected  for  the  payment  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  company,  and  in  a  mutual 
company,  it  owns  only  so  much  of  that  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  these  expenses.  As 
to  everj^thing  which  may  have  been  placed 
in  its  possession,  the  company  acts  only  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity.  It  may  hold,  take  care 
of,  and  disburse  for  the  purposes,  and  only 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed, 
that  which  may  have  been  committed  to  it. 
The  entire  "net  value"  of  every  policy  is 
held  by  the  company,  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  policy-holder.  Every  law  enacted  in 
regard  to  it  was  for  his  protection.  The  law 
permits  and  requires  the  company  to  take 
from  the  "net  value"  of  the  policy  when  it 
was  issued,  money  enough  during  the  year 
to  pay  the  death  losses  of  the  year,  and  it 
requires  the  company  to  reserve  from  the 
initial  value  (and  its  interest)  so  much,  and 
only  so  much,  as  may  be  necessary  to  equal 
the  "net  value"  of  the  policy  at  the  end  of 
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the  year.  The  whole  "net  value,"  which  is 
the  whole  net  premium,  which  was  collected, 
is  set  apart  by  law,  for  these  two  specific 
purposes,  and  the  company  cannot  lawfully 
use  any  part  of  the  "net  value"  of  the 
policy  for  any  other  purpose.  Further  than 
this  the  law  of  the  State  is  silent.  But  to 
this  limit  the  law  of  the  State  does  extend. 
The  "net  value"  of  the  policy  computed  any 
day,  belongs  to  the  policy-holder.  It  was 
created  by  the  payment  of  this  individual 
premium,  and  the  law  in  relation  to  it  was 
enacted  only  that  it  might  be  held  by  the 
company  for  him. 

The  contribution  plan  was  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Sheppard  Homans,  and  was  first  adopted 
by  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York.  It  was  explained  by  its  author 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Massachusetts  In- 
surance Report  for  1867,  pp.  190—196.  In 
that  communication  its  author  gave  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  plan  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  founded,  together 
with  the  different  formulae  by  which  it  could  be 
applied  to  actual  practice  by  the  companies. 
The  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  plan 
is  based  is  in  the  principle  that  the  whole 
premium  paid  for  a  policy  is  absolutely  the 
property  of  the  policy-holder.  The  com- 
pany receives  it  and  holds  it  in  trust,  and 
may  pay  out  from  it  and  from  the  interest 
which  it  may  have  earned  so  much  as  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  share  of  the  total 
expenses  and  losses  of  the  year  which  be- 
longs to  this  individual  policy-holder  to 
pay.  All  that  has  been  thus  unexhausted 
remains  absolutely  the  property  of  the  policy- 
holder. Take  Mr.  Homan's  form ula3,  found 
on  page  195  Massachusetts  Insurance  Report 
for  1867,  and  divest  it  of  its  algebraic  char- 
acters and  signs,  and  transform  it  into  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  real  transaction,  and 
we  shall  have  the  following  entries  for  the 
first  year's  account : 

Policy-holder— Cr. 

By  first  premium  paid 

By  interest  one  year  on  same 

Dr. 

To  expenses  paid 

To  losses  paid 

The  balance,  which  is  all  that  remains 


unexpended,  is  the  cash  surrender  value  of 
the  policy. 

Mr.  Homans  continues  the  account  an- 
other year  as  follows  : 

CR. 

By  balance  from  last  year's  aocount 

(the  entire  value) 

By  second  year's  premium  paid 

By  one  year's  interest  on  both  items... 
Dr. 

To  expenses  paid 

To  losses  paid 

And  the  balance,  which  is  all  that  remains 
unexpended,  is  again  the  cash  surrender 
value.     So  of  every  subsequent  year. 

The  cash  surrender  value  is  the  entire  dif- 
ference between  the  sum  of  the  premiums 
paid  and  the  interest  earned  and  the  actual 
cost  of  the  risk  during  the  years  for  which 
the  premiums  are  paid. 

The  explanation  of  principles  upon  which 
the  business  of  life  insurance  was  founded, 
commended  itself  to  the  practical  common 
sense  of  the  public  in  general.  The  com- 
panies accepted  the  explanation  given  by  the 
author  of  the  "contribution  plan."  The 
old  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  took  the  lead  in  placing  itself 
before  the  world  upon  that  basis.  It 
claimed  to  do  its  business  in  conformity 
with  the  plan  which  it  had  adopted.  In 
one  of  its  pamphlets,  handed  to  the  writer 
of  this  article  by  one  of  its  officers  at  its 
office  in  New  York,  is  found  the  following: 
"Each  member  is  credited  with  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  with  the  premium  since  paid.  Both 
are  put  at  interest  at  the  current  rate.  He 
is  charged  with  the  actual  cost  of  the  risk. 
The  difference  between  the  credits  and 
debits  determines  his  over  payments  or  con- 
tribution to  surplus,  while  his  dividend  or 
equitable  share  of  surplus,  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  entire  amount  to  be  divided  that 
his  particular  contribution  bears  to  the  total 
contributions  from  all  its  members."  An- 
other company  says  :  "  The  company 
credits  each  policy-holder,  no  matter  wheth- 
er life,  ten-year,  or  endowment,  with  every 
dollar  which  his  money  earns,  and  charges 
him  just  what  his  insurance  costs  and  no 
more." 
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The  law  requires  the  company  to  hold  it, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  final 
payment  of  the  amount  written  in  his  in- 
dividual policy  if  it  ever  shall  be  paid.  By 
the  principles  upon  which  the  whole  business 
is  founded,  the  "  net  value"  of  any  par- 
ticular policy  never  need  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  any  other  policy.  The  law  does 
not  recognize  any  such  necessity  as  possible. 
According  to  the  last  Insurance  Report  of 
Massachusetts,  the  assets  of  all  the  com- 
panies reporting  business  in  that  State 
amounted  to  ^344,943,187.46,  of  which 
amount  $6,397,956  belonged  to  the  stock- 
holders as  capital  stock.  The  balance, 
amounting  to  $338,545,231.46,  came  from 
the  premiums  which  had  been  paid  by  the 
policy-holders.  Much  the  larger  portion  of 
these  assets — so  large  a  proportion  belonged 
to  companies  organized  on  the  mutual  plan, 
that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  about  any 
other  kind  of  companies.  All  the  net  assets 
of  these  companies  belong  to  the  policy- 
holders. How  much  belongs  to  each  policj'- 
holder  becomes  an  important  question.  That 
which  does  belong  to  each  policy-holder  may 
form  the  basis  of  another  "  value  "  in  life 
insurance.  As  this  "  value"  has  not  yet 
been  jiamed,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  will 
venture  to  call  it  the  "  commercial  value  " 
of  the  policy.  Surely  the  §338,545,231.46 
of  assets  held  by  the  various  life  insurance 
companies  should  have  a  •'  commercial 
value.' '  So  much  money  ought  not  to  be 
locked  up  for  a  lifetime  in  the  coffers  of  any 
corporations,  without  some  way  of  with- 
drawing it  from  these  corporations. 

Public  good  and  private  interest  both  alike 
require  that  there  should  be  some  method 
by  which  these  assets  may  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed, when  the  parties  who  own  shares 
in  them,  and  for  whom  they  are  held  in 
trust,  shall  deem  it  for  their  interest  to  with- 
draw those  shares.  Each  share  must  have 
its  definite  value,  else  it  cannot  be  known 
how  much  may  be  withdrawn  by  any  par- 
ticular policy-holder.  There  is  no  inherent 
necessity  that  the  power  of  determining  what 
shall  bo,  the  value  of  each  such  share,  shall 
be  lodged  exclusively  in  the  will  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  company.     In  no  other  business 


does  one  party  in  interest  possess  such 
power.  The  receiver  of  every  fiduciary 
trust  is  required  to  keep  a  fair  itemized  ac- 
count with  the  owner  of  the  trust  fund,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  upon  settlement,  he  is 
required  to  account  for  the  entire  difference 
between  the  debts  and  the  credits  of  that 
account.  There  can  be  given  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  a  departure  from  that  universal 
law  of  trade,  when  a  life  insurance  company 
settles  with  its  policy-holders.  Money  value 
is  the  only  thing  in  question  in  such  a  settle- 
ment, and  the  only  equitable  settlement 
such  a  question  will  admit,  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fair  balance-sheet  of  the 
business.  Such  a  balance-sheet  should  be 
the  basis  of  every  settlement  made  by  a  life 
insurance  company  with  its  assured.  With- 
out it  the  moral  sense  of  every  community 
would  be  outraged.  But  how  shall  it  be 
formed,  is  the  question?  Every  insured 
man  expects  to  pay  his  just  proportion  of 
the  expenses  and  of  the  losses  while  he  is 
insured.  That  is  the  fundamental  principle 
of  mutual  life  insurance.  Without  that 
principle,  the  most  vivid  imagination  cannot 
conceive  of  a  basis  of  mutuality.  It  is  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole  thing. 
Take  that  from  it  and  nothing  remains. 

The  laws  of  every  State  that  has  any  laws 
upon  life  insurance,  require  the  company  at 
least  once  a  year,  viz  :  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, to  make  a  report  to  some  proper  officer 
of  the  State  which  shall  exhibit  the  total 
receipts  of  the  year,  and  the  sources  of  those 
receipts,  and  the  total  disbursements  of  the 
year,  and  the  items  for  which  those  dis- 
bursements were  made,  and  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  those  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments. The  entire  cost  of  the  insurance  of 
the  year,  viz  :  the  entire  expenses  and  the 
entire  losses  paid  by  the  company,  are  then 
determined,  and  by  law  they  must  be  made 
known.  The  entire  receipts  from  all  sour- 
ces are  then  made  known.  The  State  re- 
quires that  the  "  net  value  "  of  every  policy 
in  force  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  shall 
be  computed  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
ard of  valuation  provided  by  the  law.  Its 
exact  value  is  then  known,  and  the  total 
amount  of  those  "  net  values  "  must  beheld 
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in  the  shape  of  certain  securities  described 
by  the  State.  "Whatever  remains  from  the 
total  receipts  of  the  year  after  paying  the 
expenses  and  losses,  forms  a  fund;  such  por- 
tion of  which  as  has  been  derived  from  the 
payments  of  each  policy-holder  belongs  to 
him.  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Green,  now  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insu- 
rance Company,  well  says,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Massachusetts  Insurance  Eeport 
for  1867,  page  198  :  "  The  premium  (paid) 
does  not  fully  become  company  property 
until  it  is  converted  to  company  uses,  and 
then  only  so  much  as  is  converted.  That 
part  to  be  used  for  current  death  claims  and 
that  for  expenses,  are  not  immediately  but 
daily  during  the  entire  year,  and  as  may  be 
needed,  converted  to  their  proper  uses.  If 
the  conversion  stops  short  of  the  exhaustion 
of  these  items,  the  balance  is  saved  to  the 
individual  and  not  to  the  company — is  indi- 
vidual PROPERTY,  and  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  others."  The  unex- 
pended portion  of  every  premium  paid  be- 
longs to  the  policy-holder,  because  the  law 
requires  the  company  to  hold  it  in  trust  for 
him.  The  principle  of  mutuality  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  gives  to  the  policy-holder  the 
absolute  ownership  of  the  entire  "net  value" 
of  the  policy  for  which  he  has  paid.  If  we 
go  beyond  this  simplest  form  of  mutuality 
to  the  contribution  plan,  which  has  now 
been  very  generally  adopted  by  the  mutual 
companies,  we  shall  find  this  ownership 
specifically  vested  in  the  policy-holder. 

The  companies  universally  claim  to  do 
business  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  "contribution  plan"  when  they 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

From  the  discussion  of  these  questions 
thus  far,  the  following  facts  are  apparent: 

First.  The  mutual  principle  in  life  in- 
surance gives  to  the  assured  his  insurance  at 
the  exact  cost  of  the  risk  while  it  continues 
in  force.  All  amounts  placed  in  possession 
of  the  company,  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  risli,  belongs  to  the  policy-holder  who 
paid  it. 

Second.  The  "contribution  plan,"  which 
has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  the  com- 
panies, specifically  declares  that  each  insured 


person  shall  have  his  insurance  at  its  exact 
cost.  All  which  may  have  been  paid  to  the 
company,  together  with  the  interest  earned, 
in  excess  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  risk 
while  it  may  have  been  in  force,  belongs  to 
the  policy-holder.  It  is  the  cash  surrender 
value  of  the  policy  whenever  it  shall  cease 
to  be  in  force. 

Third.  The  law  of  every  State  having  an 
insurance  law,  specifically  provides  that  the 
whole  "  net  value  "  of  the  policy  which  at 
the  time  of  its  issue  is  the  whole  net  premium 
which  was  collected,  belongs  to  the  policy- 
holder, and  the  same  law  requires  the  com- 
pany always  to  hold  the  entire  unexpended 
portion  of  the  net  premium  and  its  interest 
at  the  legal  rate  for  the  policy-holder,  and  . 
yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  established  facts, 
the  policy-holders  are  almost  invariably  de- 
frauded in  the  settlement  of  surrendered 
policies. 

The  companies  do  not  recognize  their 
liability  for  the  full  "net  value"  of  the 
policy  on  surrender.  They  in  effect  deny 
that  its  ownership  is  vested  in  the  policy- 
holder. The  ofiicers  of  the  companies  ignore 
the  principle  that  the  settlement  of  every 
transaction  involving  money  values  in  which 
two  parties  have  interests,  must  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  balance-sheet  of  those  inter- 
ests. They  assume  the  right  to  fix  the  "com- 
mercial value ' '  of  every  policy  as  suits 
their  own  arbitrary  will.  Almost  all  legal 
questions  touching  life  insurance  have  been 
submitted  to  the  courts,  which  have  given 
their  decisions  upon  them.  This  question 
of  the  "  commercial  value  "  of  a  life  policy, 
or  the  real  liability  of  the  company  to  the 
policy-holder  on  surrender  of  his  policy, 
has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  courts. 
The  officers  of  the  companies  thus  far  have 
paid  something  or  nothing  just  as  they 
chose.  The  policy-holders  have  supposed 
themselves  powerless  in  the  hands  of  those 
corporations.  The  most  that  they  have 
done  is,  in  a  few  States,  to  secure  the  pass- 
age of  non-forfeiture  laws.  These  laws  have 
all  been  inequitable.  They  have  afforded 
only  partial  relief.  The  laws  themselves 
have  violated  the  principle  of  settlement  by 
the  balance-sheet  of  the  transaction  between 
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the  parties  in  interest.  They  have  always 
relieved  the  company  from  a  part  of  its  lia- 
bility to  the  policy-holder.  Non-forfeiture 
laws  are  not  necessary.  Common  laws  will 
afford  adequate  relief  to  the  policy-holder  at 
the  settlement  of  his  policy  on  surrender. 

Every  government  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica recognizes  the  obligation  of  every  person 
and  of  every  corporation  to  meet  and  pay 
every  liability  which  he  or  it  may  have  as- 
sumed .  By  no  special  legislation  should  any 
party  be  relieved  from  the  full  force  of  this 
liability.  Life  insurance  companies  form 
no  exception  to  this  universal  rule  of  law. 
They  should  be  held  accountable  for  every 
dollar  which  has  been  committed  to  their 
keeping. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  business  of  life 
insurance  which  requires  the  introduction  of 
new  principles  into  the  settlement  of  its  ac- 
counts. The  whole  business  depends  up- 
on the  various  computations  involved  in 
the  combinations  of  time,  money  and  in- 
terest. In  the  settlement  of  all  other  kinds 
of  business,  all  the  combinations  of  time, 
money  and  interest  are  subjected  to  the  rules 
of  common  law.  They  must  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  balance-sheet  of  the  ac- 
count, whatever  it  may  be.  There  is  noth- 
ing about  life  insurance,  either  in  its  entirety 
or  in  its  details,  which  forbids  its  being 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  same 
law.  An  itimized  account  should  form  the 
basis  of  every  settlement.  The  difference 
between  the  premiums  and  interest  collected 
and  the  exact  cost  of  the  risk  during  the 
period  for  which  the  premium  was  paid, 
should  be  the  exact  measure  of  the  liability 
of  the  company  to  the  policy-holder.  That 
should  be  the  commercial,  as  it  is  the  real 
value  of  the  policy. 

It  has  been  fashionable  among  insurance 
writers  to  say,  that  the  amounts  lost  by  the 
assured  on  lapse  or  surrender  policies  are 
quite  inconsiderable — that  the  companies 
really  gain  very  little  from  those  sources.  If 
the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners  of 
the  various  insurance  departments  would 
give  the  "net  value"  of  all  the  lapsed  and 
surrendered  policies  at  date  of  lapse  or  sur- 
render, they  would  do  the  business  of  life 


insurance  much  better  service  than  by  giving 
the  numerous  tables  of  useless  ratios  which 
now  cumber  their  annual  reports.  If  these 
flippant  writers  "had  tarried  at  Jericho  till 
their  beards  had  grown" — if  they  had  thor- 
oughly studied  the  subject,  they  might  have 
known  that  the  "commercial  value"  of  the 
policies  which  annually  drop  out  of  the 
companies  by  causes  other  than  death  is  lit- 
tle, if  any  less  than  the  amount  paid  as  death 
claims  by  the  same  companies.  These  lost 
values  represents  vast  amounts  of  money. 

The  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  these 
•'commercial  values  "  is  an  important  one. 
It  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  courts.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  when  tho  ques- 
tion finds  its  way  into  a  court  of  equity,  it 
will  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  bal- 
ance-sheet of  the  account. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany must  settle  its  accounts  in  accordance 
with  its  fundamental  plan  of  business — that 
the  company  can  insert  in  its  policies  no 
condition  which  will  be  of  binding  force 
that  is  not  in  accordance  with  its  funda- 
mental principles.  That  all  its  conditions 
of  forfeiture  are  void,  because  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  mutuality  which 
form  the  basis  of  the  plan  upon  which  the 
whole  business  is  founded. 

"When  such  a  decision  shall  have  been 
given  by  the  highest  court  of  appeal,  the 
"commercial  value"  and  the  real  value  of 
the  policy  will  be  the  same.  Then  the 
policy-holder  will  have  secured  his  insur- 
rance  at  its  actual  cost.  Then  he  will  be 
content.  The  people  have  never  doubted 
that  life  insurance  was  worth  all  it  actually 
costs.  They  do  not  now  doubt  it.  They 
are  dissatisfied  because  the  companies  re- 
quire them  to  pay  for  more  than  they  re- 
ceive. About  ninety-four  in  every  one 
hundred  policies  issued  cease  to  exist  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  assured,  and  all  these 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement  of  their 
policies.  They  know  that  the  settlement  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  account.  Each  dissatisfied  grumbler 
tells  his  neighbor  of  his  grievance,  they  talk 
it  over  till  the  whole  neighborhood  of 
policy-holders  is  alarmed,  and  one  after  an- 
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other  fails  to  meet  his  premium  when  it  be- 
comes due.  All  this  time  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  new  ap- 
plicants for  insurance.  The  business  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  expensive,  aad  more 
and  more  depressed.  A  just  decision  of  the 
question  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  "com- 
mercial values  "  in  life  insurance  will  cor- 
rect most  of  the  evils,  and  remove  most  of 
the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  now  de- 
press the  business  of  life  insurance,  if  they 
do  not  even  endanger  its  very  existence.  C. 
— iV.  Y,  Underwriter. 


Cornelius  "Walford  as  a  Poet. 


Cornelius  Walford  is  an  English  insur- 
ance author,  and  as  such  has  given  to  the 
world  many  good  things  on  that  subject. 
During  the  past  summer  Mr.  W.  honored 
America  with  a  visit,  and  was  feasted  and 
toasted  to  the  extent  of  our  Eastern  under- 
writers' ability.  He  was  banqueted  at  Hart- 
ford, where  Mark  Train,  in  closing  his  little 
speech  said: 

"  I  will  say  in  conclusion,  that  my  share 
of  the  welcome  to  our  guest  is  none  the  less 
hearty  because  I  talk  so  much  nonsense, 
and  I  know  that  I  can  say  the  same  for  the 
rest  of  the  speakers." 

At  New  York  the  gentlemen  of  the  In- 
surance Press  gave  Mr.  Walford  a  testi- 
monial in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  flower 
vase,  twenty-eight  inches  in  extreme  height, 
standing  on  an  ebony  base  which,  with  its 
immediate  silver  cover,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
colossal  inkstand.  At  the  time  and  place 
designated  by  the  invitation,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hine,  of  the  Monitor,  presented  the  vase  in 
a  very   pointed   speech   in  which  he   said: 

*  *  "We  recognize  in  the  material  of 
which  this  vase  is  made,  a  symbol  of  that  true 
manly  metal  whose  ring  all  upright  men  de- 
light to  hear.  We  see  in  these  artistically 
fashioned  quills,  which,  bound  together,  up- 
hold the  urn,  an  emblem  of  united  literary 
brotherhood,  and  of  the  pen  more  mighty 
than  the  battle  blade.  We  trust  that  the 
flags  of  Albion  and  Columbia,  wreathed 
together  on  its  pedestal,  may  ever  remain, 
intertwined  in  peace.     We  hope  the  laurel 


wreath  may  indeed  be  yours — a  worthy 
crown  bestowed  upon  you  for  worthy  labors 
faithfully  performed."     *     *     * 

Mr.  Hewitt,  of  the  Chronicle,  of  New 
York,  was  called  upon,  and  in  closing  said: 

"  I  have  said  that  in  what  we  do  to-day 
we  honor  ourselves  much  more  than  we  can 
honor  our  guest.  In  the  vain  endeavor  to 
honor  him,  the  hand  of  art  may  exhaust 
its  cunning  and  the  tongue  of  eloquence 
palsy  itself  in  eulogy;  but  when  all  is  done, 
and  the  swift  foot  of  time,  that  no  strong 
hand  can  stay,  has  trampled  hosts  and  guest 
alike  into  the  dust^:— the  product  of  his  life 
work  will  remain  an  imperishable  monu- 
ment, an  undying  inspiration." 

Other  gentlemen  present  were  called  on 
and  responded  with  touching  remarks.  Af- 
ter these  insurance  editors  were  through 
with  their  speeches  and  the  good  dinner  was 
over,  Mr.  Walford  picked  up  his  little  vase 
and  crossed  over  to  London,  and  on  the 
way  over  he  set  himself  to  thinking  what  he 
could  do  to  repay  these  American  insurance 
editors  for  all  this  attention  and  for  his  vase. 
Questions  arose  in  his  mind  whether  he 
could  give  them  anything  more  in  way  of 
insurance  literature,  but  nothing  new  in  that 
line  crossed  his  fertile  brain;  so  he  says: 
"I  will  write  poetry  for  the  boys,"  and 
immediately  took  out  his  pencil  and  wrote 
as  follows: 

Outward  Bound. 

In  view  to  regain  health  I'd  lost. 
The  Atlantic  I  resolved  to  cross; 
And  to  cut  my  expenses  fine 
Decided  on  the  "White-Star  Line." 
The  ship  I  chanc'd  to  light  upon 
Has  long  been  classed.as  A  A  1; 
By  name  she  is  the  "Baltic"  called. 
By  Captain  Kennedy  o'er  hauled. 
Wo  reach  the  famous  "Landing  Stage," 
The  elements  become  enraged; 
And  such  a  downfall  as  wo  had 
Was  like  to  drive  us  stark  stare  mad, 
The  "Tender"  embarkation  o'er, 
Our  baggage  thrown  upon  the  floor. 
The  hour  to  heave  our  anchor  come. 
My  heart  flies  back  once  more  to  home; 
With  "forward,"  ever  on  my  mind, 
"Backward"  my  feelings  still  incline: 
And  thus  debating  as  I  stand, 
We  pass  from  sight  of  native  land. 

The  scene  is  changed  both  soon  and  well, 
By  sudden  sound  of  dinner  bell; 
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And  now  the  fates  to  me  are  kind, 

And  place  me  where  I  had  incline — 

In  midst  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

The  brilliant  wit  began  to  flow, 

And  humor  lit  up  every  brow; 

There  gparkling  Paine,  and  gentle  Fay, 

("We  drink  his  fourteenth  marriage  day;) 

While  Seldon,  shamefully  nicknamed  "Sam," 

Is  type  of  perfect  gentleman. 

The  ladids,  too,  have  pleasing  charms, 

And  cling  with  love  to  husband's  arms. 

I  find  myself  ere  first  day  gone 

A  member  of  this  genial  throng! 

My  happiness  thus  made  complete, 

I  o'er  the  next  few  days  may  leap — 

Enough  of  these,  indeed,  to  say 

Sickness  and  suffering  had  their  sway: 

Old  Neptune  cut  up  very  rough, 

Till  all  cry,  hold!  we've  had  enough! 

The  sixth  day  came— we're  "half  seas  o'er," 

Those  small  tin  cans  wo  see  no  more: 

We  all  begin  to  feel  it  time 

To  drive  dull  care  across  the  line; 

And  see  what  each  and  all  can  do 

As  his  part  to  tho  end  in  view. 

To  aid  this  transformation  scene, 

Tho  sky  looks  blue,  tho  sea  looks  green. 

Tho  sun  comes  down  in  golden  sheen, 

And  all  his  joy  where  gloom  had  been. 

When  all  combine  the  task  is  light, 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  each  nijtht 

Prepared  to  enjoy  some  now  delight* 

And  thus  the  time  flies  on. 

While  mirth  is  thus  kept  well  in  view 
We  talk  of  graver  subjects  too  ; 
The  destinies  of  the  human  race, 
Tho  effect  of  strikes  on  time  and  place— 
Whether  idleness  deteriorates  race. 

What  future  changes  yet  unseen, 
Tho  landmarks  of  our  trade  may  ween 
From  ancient  courses  well  in  view. 
To  this  channel  wholly  new. 

While  thus  our  minds  incline  to  roam 

We  can't  lose  sight  of  things  near  home  : , 

Then  walking  on  the  upper  dock. 

We  see  below  us,  ill  and  wet ; 

A  somewhat  rugged-looking  set.f 

These  same  are  solving  for  themselves 

Problems  which  our  philosophers 

In  vain  have  tried  to  make  most  plain, 

At  loss  of  health,  exhausted  brain. 

It  may  soem  strange,  but  so  it  is, 

Wo  work  out  our  own  destinies. 

And  so,  dear  wife,  from  this  you'll  see 
My  luck  is  not  deserting  me. 
Here,  as  of  yore,  I  often  blend 


"•■'■Readings,  recitations,  concerts,  sham  trials, 
&c.,  constitute  tho  amusements  on  board  Atlantic 
ships  in  tho  evenings. 

tSomo  throe  or  four  hundred  emigrants— steer- 
age passengers. 


Nonsense  of  own  with  mirth  of  friend  ; 

Under  all  thi^,  I  hope  you'll  see 

Some  of  my  old  philosophy. 

While  thus  across  tho  seas  I  roam 

My  thoughts  rush  often  back  to  home. 

Our  little  children  oft  I  see. 

In  mental  vision,  round  my  knee  ; 

While  your  dear  voice  comes  o'er  the  deep, 

And  cheers  me  in  my  deepest  sleep. 

Homeward  Bound. 

My  autumn  holiday  is  done  : 
My  thoughts  are  cont'red  all  in  home. 
I  take  a  ship  most  famed  for  speed  : 
All  lesser  dangers  scarcely  hoed  ; 
Drive  all  things  up  to  tho  nick  of  time 
Relying  on  the  "  White  Star  Line." 
But  now  I  have  to  learn  again 
That  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
May  be  o'erthrown  by  causes  small, 
Apart  from  sea  risk,  storm  or  squall. 
The  "Adriatic"  in  her  way 
O'orhauls  the  "Parthia"  in  tho  Bay. 
Resentment  fierce  becomes  inflam'd— 
She  "makes  for  us,"  we're  badly  maim'd:  * 
Three  day's  delay  straightway  ensues, 
Which  gives  us  all  a  fit  of  "blues." 
The  ship  made  good,  away  wo  start: 
The  captain  and  the  crew  in  heart 
Resolve  to  skim  the  seas  apace, 
And  give  the  "Parthia"  still  a  race: 
M'^e're  on  our  way;  all  things  seem  fair 
Our  loss  of  time  in  part  to  repair. 
But  now  while  I  am  pacing  deck, 
1  find  some  time  for  retrospect: 

The  events  of  weeks  all  stored  away 
Are  now  allowed  fair  scope  for  play. 
Columbia,  glorious,  I've  passed  o'er, 
My  trip  has  compassed  shore  to  shore; 
All  former  scenes  are  thrown  in  shado 
By  sight  of  western  hill  and  glade  t 
All  earlier  estimates  quite  undone 
By  wealth  and  greatness  still  to  come. 
What  future  commerce  yet  awaits 
Tho  passage  of  those  "Golden  (Jates?"  X 
Prophetic  name!  who  dares  to  dream 
The  future  greatness  of  this  theme! 

How  many  lessons  may  be  learned 
By  study  of  these  western  lauds! 
The  very  rail  we  ride  upon 
Suggests  new  thoughts  to  Eastern  men; 
In  Europe  rails  to  towns  are  brought— 
In  Western  States  this  rule  don't  run. 
Railways  are  made  in  advance  of  men. 

So  many  sights  are  strange  to  see- 
Not  least  tho  groat  Yo  Somite; 
Where  nature  has  in  solid  stone 
/ 

'•■■  Tho  "Parthia"  Cunard  ship  camo  in  collision 
with  us  in  tho  Bay  of  Now  York,  under  very  re- 
markable •circumstances.  C.  W. 

t  This  refers  to  the  U.  S.  only. 

I  Tho  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 
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All  former  ofiorts  near  outdone! 

Next  California's  glorious  clime 

Mi^ht  claim  ms'  space  by  hundred  line; 

But  pen  must  fail  e'ro  to  convey 

One  titho  of  all  I'd  wish  to  say; 

I  try  the  same  in  single  line — 

'Tis  wondrous,  beauteous,  and  sublime. 

But  yet  by  way  of  compensation 

Earthquakes  sometimes  cause  consternation 

And  load  good  people  oft  to  roam 

To  places  better  anchor'd  down. 

I  pass  from  themes  of  grave  import 

To  questions  of  a  lessor  sort: 

Remember  self,  and  that  I've  been 

The  guest  at  many  a  festive  scone. 

With  friends  that  made  my  praises  sound 

As  if  thoy  thought  my  conscience  drown'd. 

It  is  most  grateful  e'en  to  find 

The  humbled  service  kept  in  mind  ; 

And  in  my  work  it  needs  must  cheer 

The  labor  of  each  future  year  : 

While  in  my  memory  will  descend 

The  name  of  many  a  new-made  friend. 

Those  generous  hosts  of  Western  land 

With  one  and  all  I  now  shake  hand. 

Again  back  to  our  ship  I  come. 

She's  speeding  gaily  on  towards  home. 

AVo  try  to  make  the  time  pass  by 

In  scenes  of  mirth  and  jovialty. 

To  this  good  work  I  press  each  friend, 

That  all  may  join  in  common  end. 

A  few  days  more  we  all  shall  part ; 

I  pray  wo  do  so  in  good  heart  ; 

And  that  each  one  in  his  degree 

May  share  such  welcome  as  waits  me. 

C.  W. 


The   NeTV  Orleans    Underwriters' 
Agency. 


The  New  Orleans  Underwriters'  Agency- 
has  withdrawn  from  New  York  City,  and 
the  insurance  editor  of  the  Express  is  very 
mucli  surprised  at  the  action  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  devotes  considerable  space  to 
*'  wondering  why  this  is  thusly,"  and  gives 
Mr.  Bleecker,  the  New  York  manager,  quite 
a  good  puff,  giving  the  business  of  the 
New  York  agency  as  follows  : 

The  net  premiums  received  were 8113,801.47 

Total   losses,  including  the  Saratoga 

Hotel,  in  dispute,  only 30,383.50 

Return  premiums  paid 10,715.56 

Total  losses  and  return  premiums...  S41,069.06 

Balance $72,732.41 

This  is  the  business  since  April,  1873, 
which  is  not  a  bad  showing.     The  Express 


winds  up  by  saying:  "VVe  soon  found  that 
the  good  executive  management  and  pecuni- 
ary success  of  the  New  York  agency  under 
Mr.  Bleecker  was  fully  admitted  and  con- 
firmed, but  that  the  late  political  "  tidal 
wave  "  in  N.  O.  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try peremptorily  prohibited  the  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  official  organization, 
and  necessitated  an  immediate  "  sliding 
from  under"  the  inevitable  suspended 
sword  over  the  present  board  of  ofiicers. 

To  do  this  gracefully  had  required  some 
little  rounding  off  of  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, ostensibly  founded  upon  the  national 
shrinkage  of  values  of  real  estale,  especially 
in  N.  O.,  to  the  extent  that  the  present 
measured  financial  condition  of  the  company 
precluded  the  possibility  of  its  passing  the 
stringency  of  the  standard  of  solvency  of  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  therefore  it  con- 
cluded it  best  gracefully  to  withdraw. 

Upon  this  smooth  platform  an  easy  slide 
"down  and  out"  was  carried,  and  the  New 
York  Agency  ofiicially  terminated  without 
one  hour's  notice  or  word  of  complaint  of 
its  executive  management. 

How  the  officers  of  the  company  are 
affected  through  the  late  political  revolution 
it  is  quite  useless,  now  that  it  is  past,  and 
unnecessary,  to  explain  to  our  readers.  Suf- 
fice to  say  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Bleecker  has  worked  hard  and  faith- 
fully to  build  ui5  a  safe  business  of  pecuniary 
value  to  himself  and  the  company  of  which 
he  was  the  honored  representative,  refusing 
many  highly  complimentary  offers  about 
the  time  of  the  acceptance  of  this  N.  O. Un- 
derwriter's Agency,  and  through  the  uncon- 
trollable results  of  the  late  political  wave, 
his  bark  has  been  thrown  upon  the  land 
high  and  dry,  ready  to  start  anew  the  in- 
separable, indefatigable,  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible duties  connected  with  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  a  New  York  Agency  of 
an  out  of  town  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Bleecker  will  retire  with  the  consci- 
ousness of  having  acted  well  his  part  with 
the  best  wishes  of  all  experienced  under- 
writers, and  is  now  ready  to  accept  some 
of  the  flattering  offers  heretofore  tendered 
to  him. 
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Trying  to  Insure  a  King. 

liife  insurance  agents  are  noted  for  their 
cheek ;  in  fact,  cheek  is  their  strong  suit. 
But  some  of  them  possess  it  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  others,  having  inherited 
a  fair  share  of  it  from  their  projenitors,  and 
made  the  cultivation  of  it  a  diligent  study 
from  their  boyhood  up.  But  the  degree  of 
cheek  which  some  of  them  possess  is  not 
more  astounding  than  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  displayed.  In  some  it  develops  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  mathematical  talent  which 
enables  the  agent  to  prove  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  paid  into  the  Wooden  Nut- 
meg Life  Insurance  Company  will  insure 
your  life  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  that 
the  amount  left,  after  paying  the  commis- 
sions and  medical  fee  on  your  policy,  and 
all  your  share  of  the  death  losses,  taxes  and 
expenses  of  management,  and  providing  for 
the  legal  reserve  (which  takes  all  the  pre- 
mium) will  earn  for  j'ou  a  dividend  of  at 
least  seventy-five  dollars.  la  others  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  piety  and  philanthropy 
and  diseants  of  the  duty  you  owe  to  your 
family  and  to  society  to  insure  your  life  and 
leave  your  offspring  enough  money  to  keep 
them  .out  of  the  Alms  House  or  the  Peniten- 
tiary. There  are  still  others,  in  which  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  that  impudence  begotten 
by  the  greed  of  gain,  and  in  which  the  ears 
of  the  ass  are  more  prominent  than  the  wis- 
dom of  the  sage. 

To  this  latter  class  belongs  the  General 
Agent  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insu- 
rance Company  for  this  Coast,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Eoberts.  Mr.  Eoberts  used  to  print  his  ad- 
vertisements on  the  backs  of  the  tickets  used 
in  his  Sunday  school.  Not  being  able  to 
reach  the  heads  of  the  families  in  this  way, 
however,  as  well  as  he  wished,  he  procuied 
himself  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  this  city,  and  since  that  date 
we  learn  that  he  has  made  a  practice  of  in- 
terviewing those  who  had  axes  to  grind, 
upon  the  subject  of  insuring  in  his  magnifi- 
cent company,  before  he  would  consent  to 
vote  for  their  measures.  As  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  a  prominent  gentleman  on  Mont- 
gomery Street  placed  a  bay  window  in  his 


art  gallery,  without  asking  permission  to  do 
so  of  the  august  body  of  which  Mr.  Eoberts 
is  a  member.  After  the  work  was  finished, 
he  appeared  before  them  and  asked  for 
authority  to  do  so.  Mr.  R.  called  him  to 
one  side,  as  the  gentleman  supposed,  to  ask 
him  some  private  question  about  thus  vio- 
lating the  sacred  ordinances  of  that  honor- 
able body.  Imagine  his  surprise,  when  he 
began  to  preach  life  insurance  to  him,  and 
the  great  blessings  he  would  enjoy  by  being 
insured  in  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  particu- 
larly. But  the  crowning  case  of  all  is  said 
to  have  occurred  since  that  date.  When  the 
King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  recently  ar- 
rived here,  Mr.  Roberts,  so  we  are  told, 
sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  one  of  the  City  Fathers,  and 
that  he  could  do  numerous  and  great  things 
for  him.  He  could  pass  him  into  the  Mu- 
seum, Woodward's  Gardens,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre;  that  he  could  take  him  up 
on  the  top  of  the  Palace  Hotel  and  show 
him  the  whole  City  of  San  Francisco,  and 
the  surroundings;  or,  better  than  all,  he 
could  go  with  him  to  see  Emerson's  Mins- 
trels or  McDonald's  Indian  Cadets.  But 
before  he  could  do  these  things,  he  told  the 
king  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  insure 
liis  life  in  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  the  best  institution  in  the 
world.  The  king  had  been  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  seeing  all  these  wonderful  things, 
and  he  was  about  to  fall  down  and  worship 
this  great  and  good  man,  who  was  sacri- 
ficing so  much  for  his  comfort  and  pleasure; 
but  when  this  last  thing  was  told  him,  he 
grew  furious,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  groaned 
like  a  sea  lion.  After  his  excitement  liad 
subsided,  he  said:  "Get  thee  hence.  Once 
upon  a  time  an  agent  of  your  style  and  im- 
pudence came  over  to  our  beautiful  Island, 
and  he  did  talk  at  first  after  the  manner  of 
thyself.  His  words  were  like  honey,  yea, 
sweeter  than  the  honey-comb,  but  after  a 
while  he  made  trouble  among  our  Kanakas 
by  robbing  them  of  their  money.  I  believe 
in  legitimate  life  insurance,  but  of  your 
kind,  I'll  have  none  of  it  in  mine."  After 
this  conversation,  Mr  Roberts  departed,  a 
sadder,  but  wiser  man,  and  the  only  way  ho 
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could  get  even  with  the  king,  was  by  voting 
against  the  proposition  for  the  city  to  settle 
the  king's  hotel  bill.  "Would  he  have  done 
thishad  the  king  insured  with  him?  Butwhat 
makes  the  sublimity  of  hi^  cheek  that  much 
greater,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  no  authority 
to  do  business  in  this  State.  Any  man, 
having  no  authority  to  do  business  for  a 
company,  who  will  presume  to  canvass  a 
king  for  life  insurance,  should  be  awarded 
a  premium  as  the  cheekiest  man  in  the 
world. 

Rights  of  Californians. 


Some  newspaper  writers  are  borrowing  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  about  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  a  State  to  effect  insurance  out- 
side of  its  limits.  "We  notice,  for  instance, 
in  the  New  York  Mercantile  Journal  an 
extraordinary  discussion  of  what  ought  to 
be  a  very  simple  question.  It  quotes  from 
a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Express  the 
following  inquiry: 

"Souther  &  Co.,  brewers,  of  Boston, 
have  some  surplus  insurance  to  place,  and 
select  the  Brewers  &  Maltsters'  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York.  They  find,  how- 
ever, that  the  company  is  not  represented  in 
Massachusetts,  and  they  accordingly  send 
their  proposal  direct  to  the  office  in  New 
York.  The  risk,  we  will  say,  is  accepted, 
and  policy  duly  written.  Query — Before 
sending  the  policy  to  Boston,  is  it  impera- 
tive that  the  company  should  have  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Commissioner  Clarke  as  rep- 
resentative of  '  the  State  in  which  the  prop- 
erty is  situated  ?  '  And  if  sent  without 
such  'consent,'  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences? Also,  if  afire  should  occur  under 
such  policy,  have  the  insured  any  legal 
remedy  to  enforce  payment  if  necessary  ?  " 

To  this  inquiry  the  Express  volunteered 
the  following  most  extraordinary  answer: 

"  The  company  could  not,  if  they  would, 
directly  or  indirectly,  legally  issue  a  valid 
policy  of  insurance  on  property  in  Massa- 
chusetts, because  prohibited.  The  corporate 
capacity  of  the  company  exists  only  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York  and  such  other 
States   as   extend  to  it   corporate   capacity. 


New  York  cannot  create  an  insurance  com- 
pany with  the  power  of  insuring  property  in 
Massachusetts,  except  with  the  express  or 
implied  consent  of  the  latter  State,  and 
never,  if  prohibited,  as  it  is. 

"  The  policy  being  issued  contrary  to  law, 
is  a  nullity — a  fraud — is  invalid  in  the  hands 
of  the  purchaser,  and  not  binding  upon  the 
company;  nor  will  a  claim  for  loss  under  it 
be  recognized  by  the  courts  of  any  State  or 
of  the  U.  S." 

As  might  be  supposed,  such  an  assertion 
excited  a  little  alarm  in  the  mercantile 
community,  and  various  letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor,  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  insert  below  with  the 
editor's  comments,  as  well  as  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Chapman,  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  for  the  State  of  New  York: 
"New  Yokk,  December  9,  1874. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Mercantile  Journal : 

"A  friend  of  mine,  residing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, during  a  recent  visit  to  this  city,  took 
out  a  policy  for  $5,000  in  one  of  our  com- 
panies, which  is  now  operating  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  view  of  recent  legislation  in  that 
State,  by  which  so  many  companies  were 
forced  to  leave,  is  the  issue  of  my  friend's 
policy  legal,  and  is  there  any  protection  in 
law  fur  it  ? 

"Yours,  etc.,  J,  F.  C." 

If  we  relied  on  our  own  opinion,  we  should 
say  that  these  policies  were  valid  as  against 
the  companies,  and  that  suit  could  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  either  in  the  courts  of 
the  States  where  the  companies  are  located, 
or  in  the  U.  S.  Courts  ;  but  we  preferred 
giving  the  information  on  authority,  and  on 
the  10th  ultimo  addressed  a  letter  to  Super- 
intendent Chapman,  in  which  we  asked  to 
be  enlightened  on  the  following  points  : 

First  Case. 
A.  B.,  residing  in  Massachusetts,  wishes 
to  place  his  insurance  in  a  New  York  com- 
pany, which  is  not  licensed  to  do  business  in 
that  State.  He  sends  a  proposal  by  mail 
and  receives  back  a  policy  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  becomes  a  claim  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  and  the  company  in 
consequence  refuses   payment  of  the  loss. 
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Has  A.  B.  any  remedy  at  law  in  the  New 
York  or  U.  S.  Courts  ? 

Second  Case, 

C.  D.,  residing  in  San  Francisco,  during 
a  visit  Eastward,  insures  his  life  in  a  New 
York  company  which  does  not  do  business 
in  California.  Within  the  year  we  will  sup- 
pose he  dies,  and  from  some  irregularity  in 
making  out  the  application  the  company  re- 
fuses payment  of  the  claim.  Has  the  re- 
presentative of  C.  D.  the  right  to  sue  the 
company  in  the  New  York  or  U.  S.  Courts? 
In  his  reply,  under  date  of  the  11th  ult.. 
Superintendent  Chapman,  over  his  own 
signature,  says  .• 

"As  a  lawyer,  I  should  say  this — that  a 
.man  residing  in  Massachusetts  could  come 
to  New  York  and  make  a  contract  with  a 
New  York  company  to  insure  his  property 
in  Massachusetts,  provided  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  company's  charter,  or  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts law,  to  prevent  it.  So,  also,  a 
man  has  a  right  to  come  from  California 
and  make  a  contract  with  a  life  insurance 
company  here.  But  in  both  instances,  in 
case  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  sue  the 
company,  he  would  be  compelled  to  sue 
either  in  New  York  State  Courts  or  in  the 
United  States  Courts,  for  the  reason  that  he 
could  get  no  service  on  the  company." 

Mr.  Chapman's  very  sensible  answer 
naturally  recommends  itself  to  all  thinking 
men,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
is  not  only  a  very  judicious  Insurance  Com- 
missioner, but  a  well-educated  and  experi- 
enced lawyer. .  It  would  be  fortunate  if  the 
State  of  California  could  secure  as  much 
judgment  and  learning  in  its  own  insurance 
department.  A  little  common  sense  at  the 
head  of  that  office  might  have  served  our 
community  much  annoyance,  and  would 
have  averted  great  reproach  from  the  legis- 
lation of  the  State. 

To  dispute  Mr.  Chapman's  conclusions  is 
quite  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  any  State,  California,  for  example, 
may  forbid  its  citizens  from  effecting  insu- 
rance outside  of  its  limits.  They  might  as 
well  attempt  to  prohibit  them  from  buying 
shoes   made   in    Massachusetts,   or    cotton 


raised  in  Louisiana.  In  fact,  it  is  high  time 
that  State  governments  came  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  limit  to 
their  authority.  This  great  federal  Union 
is  not  an  empty  name,  neither  is  the  author- 
ity of  each  member  of  it  supreme  aud  abso- 
lute. Upon  some  matters  of  transcendent 
importance  the  sole  authority  is  reserved  to 
States,  and  this  reservation  should  be  guard- 
ed with  jealous  care.  But  in  matters  rela- 
ting to  commercial  intercourse,  and  the 
establishment  of  relations  of  business,  the 
communication  between  all  the  markets  and 
financial  centres  of  all  the  States  should  be 
as  unrestricted  as  possible. 

The  XIV  Amendment  of  the    Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  recognised  the 
fact  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
distinctive  rights,  which  cannot  be  abridged. 
In   an    early  case,      Grandall  v.  Nevada,    6 
Wallace,  36,  the  Court  asserted  this  right  o 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  resor 
to  the  business  and  political  centres  of  any 
part  of  the  countrj^,  to  promote  his  interests, 
quoting  a  significant  remark  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  in  another  case,   that  for  all  the 
great  purposes  for  which    the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  was   established    wc   are   one    people, 
rather    one   common   country,     we   are  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States.     Judge  Miller 
emphatically  re-asserted  similar  views   in  a 
recent  important  case,  and  no  lawyer  of  re- 
spectability would   denj'-   the   right  of  any 
citizen   of  the   United  States   to   make  and 
enforce    contracts     in     any     part     of    the 
federal   domain.     It  is  perfectly   absurd   to 
question  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  Califor- 
nia to  effect  insurance  upon   his   ships,  his 
house,  or  his  life,  in  any  part  of  the   United 
States  where  he  can  find  an  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  any  law  of  California  attempting 
to  restrain   the   most   free  exercise   of  this 
right  would  be  both   impotent   and   ridicu- 
lous. 

These  are  no  new-fashioned  ideas  sug- 
gested by  the  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ments. They  were  asserted  long  ago  by  the 
highest  Court  of  Virginia,  where  the  resolu- 
tions of  1798  were  almost  accepted  as  part 
of  the  Common  Law,  and  the  .whole  atmos- 
phere was  redolent  of  strict  construction  and 
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reserved  rights  of  the  State.  The  common- 
wealth of  Virginia  once  saw  fit  to  enact  a 
law  forbidding  outside  banks  to  establish 
agencies  in  Virginia.  The  merchants  of 
Wheeling,  then  an  infant  pioneer  city, 
felt  the  want  of  bank  facilities,  and  would 
have  proved  valuable  customers  of  any  bank 
which  could  extend  aid.  There  was  a  bank 
at  Marietta  (the  seat  of  the  first  settlement 
on  the  Ohio)  which  had  a  surplus  of  capital; 
and  the  merchants  of  Wheeling  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  patronizing  a  broker,  who  collected 
Wheeling  notes,  which  were  made  payable 
in  Oliio,  and  sending  them  to  Marietta  for 
discount.  When  the  notes  came  to  7na- 
turity,  the  same  broker  would  send  the 
money  to  Marietta  to  pay  them,  and  the 
merchants  of  Wheeling  never  went  beyond 
the  broker's  office,  and  probably  suffered  no 
inconvenience  from  the  Virginia  law,  except 
in  a  trifling  extra  per  centage  to  cover  this 
awkward  way  of  doing  business.  In  course 
of  time,  somebody  failed,  and  his  note  was 
sued  in  the  Virginia  courts,  and  either  the 
maker  or  indorser  set  up  the  defence  that  the 
transaction  was  illegal.  But  the  Virginia 
Courts  failed  to  detect  the  illegality,  and 
judgment  was  rendered  in  due  course,  and 
the  Court  gave  most  satisfactory  reasons  for 
its  decision  in  2  Kandolph  Rep.,  474. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the 
recent  unwise  laws  of  California  have  been 
and  are  evaded  with  equal  success  by  a 
similar  proceeding,  and  what  has  the  State 
of  California  accomplished  beyond  the  im- 
position of  a  little  annoyance  and  expense 
upon  persons  holding  or  desiring  insurance 
policies  from  outside  companies  ?  They 
have  lost  their  taxes,  which  hitherto  they 
collected  without  difficulty  from  the  foreign 
companies,  and  which  yielded  no  inconsider- 
able revenue  ;  and  even  the  Commissioner, 
whose  zeal  has  hardly  been  tempered  with 
discretion,  has  found  his  own  perquisites 
sensibly  abridged.  As  Mr.  Webster  once 
said  of  certain  "enthusiastic,  but  not  very 
far-seeing  politicians,"  they  "  had  better 
have  waited." 

We  respectfully  ask,  if  this  kind  of  thing 
is  never  to  end.  Some  years  ago,  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  its  wisdom  imposed  a 


heavy  tax  upon  all  passengers  leaving  the 
State.  The  owner  of  passenger  ships  col- 
lected it  of  passengers,  and  then  refused  to 
pay  the  State,  and  tested  the  question,  which 
was  decided  just  as  any  law-student  could 
have  predicted.  The  passengers  had  dis- 
persed long  ago,  and  the  money  thus  paid 
has  gone  into  the  treasury  of  some  great 
corporations.  The  only  effect  of  that  tax 
was  to  raise  the  rate  of  transportation,  and 
the  only  effect  of  these  late  insurance  laws 
seems  to  have  been  to  promote  what  medi- 
cal men  call  a  "  heath ful  superficial  irri- 
tation." 

We  hope  that  wisdom  will  ultimately 
control  our  legislation.  California  now  at- 
tracts the  wonder  of  the  world  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  her  material  resources  and  the  in- 
comparable folly  of  her  laws.  Let  the 
future  demonstrate  that  wealth  and  folly  are 
not  inseparable. 


[From  the  Medical  Record.^ 

Tobacco  and.  Life  losurance. 

BY  E.  E.  MAXSON,    M.D., 
OV  SYRACrSR,  N.  Y. 

There  are  so  many  in  the  Life  Insurance 
business  who  use  tobacco  in  some  form  or 
Other,  that  it  subjects  one  to  the  liabilitj'  of 
bringing  down  upon  himself  the  execrations 
of  all  thus  under  the  influence  of  the  weed, 
to  even  make  a  suggestion  bearing  upon  the 
influence  of  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  in 
shortening  human  life. 

And  yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  every 
candid  and  well-informed  man,  not  under 
its  influence,  and  who  has  taken  the  pains 
to  think,  that  the  poisons  of  tobacco — nicotin, 
nicotianin,  and  its^empyreumatic  oil,  as  in- 
troduced into  the  human  system,  in  the  va- 
rious modes  in  which  it  is  used — by  chewing, 
smoking,  and  snuffing — tend  strongly,  not 
only  to  produce  various  forms  of  fatal  dis- 
ease, but  by  directly  depressing  vitality,  in 
every  instance,  to  greatly  lessen  the  average 
of  human  life;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  they 
cause  a  strong  inclination  for  intoxicating 
drinks. 

The  fatal  diseases  caused  by  the  poisons  of 
tobacco   are   undoubtedly    very   numerous. 
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But  cancer  of  the  lip,  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  collapse  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
symj'toms  very  like  apoplexy,  may  perhaps 
be  the  most  frequent;  and  all  of  them  are  to 
be  dreaded  by  life  insurers.  As  an  examiner, 
medical  practitioner,  and  careful  observer, 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  I  am  confident 
that  many  other  diseases,  tending  to  shorten 
human  life,  indirectly,  are  the  result  of  the 
habitual  use  of  tobacco.  I  could,  did  space 
permit,  refer  to  numerous  cases  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation  and  care  during 
the  past  year,  in  which  there  was  a  collapse 
of  the  nervous  system,  simulating  apoplexy, 
and  evidently  a  direct  result  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  nicotin  in  the  system,  from  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  tobacco.  I  was  called  to  see 
on*  such  case  in  a  distant  State,  and  the  man 
recovered  under  the  use  of  tonics;  he  was 
quite  largely  insured,  as  I  learned;  another, 
an  insurance  agent,  less  fortunate,  because 
his  disease  was  longer  neglected,  or  not 
diagnosticated,  died  of  imbecility,  and  to 
his  agency  wound  up. 

Intoxicating  drinks,  the  terror  of  life- in- 
surers, are  taken  as  a  rule,  I  am  confident, 
by  those  who  become  habitual  drunkards, 
to  counteract  the  depression  of  vitality 
caused  by  the  poisons  of  tobacco  previously 
used.  And  hence,  in  tobacco  may  be  found 
not  only  the  direct  cause  of  many  fearful 
and  fatal  diseases,  but  also  of  most  of  the 
drunkenness  and  disease  attending  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Insanity  is  admitted  to  be  a  frequent  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  those  most 
competent  to  judge.  And  yet,  I  am  not 
aware  that  life  insurers  have  ever  taken  into 
account  that  tobacco  produces  an, imbecility 
short  of  insanity,  disqualifying  all  who  use 
it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  exercising 
that  care  and  discretion  in  the  observance  of 
the  laws  of  health  which  they  might  and 
would  employ  were  they  not  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poison.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  very  many  physical  and  mental 
ills  are  thus  produced,  which,  with  all  the 
direct  effects,  tend  to  make  tobacco  one  of 
the  most  pernicious  influences  in  destroying 
and  shortening  human  life,  and  hence  to  be 
dreaded  by  life  insurers. 


In  view  of  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  this 
important  subject,  I  respectfully  suggest : 
That  as  human  life  is  greatly  shortened,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  by  the  use  of  tobacco, 
if  tobacco  users  are  to  be  insured  at  all,  their 
average  of  life  should  be  estimated  separate- 
ly from  those  not  addicted  to  its  use,  and 
they  should  be  charged  accordingly,  thus 
relieving  those  not  addicted  to  the  use  of 
weed  ;  and  further,  that  all  life  insurance 
agents  should  be  selected  from  among  those 
not  addicted  to  the  use  of  tobacco. 


Fire  Marshal's  Report  for  Decem- 
ber, 1874. 


Our  Fire  Marshal,  Mr.  J.  S.  Durkee, 
will  accept  thanks  for  ^the  following  report 
for  December: 

Cause  of  Fires  and  Alarms. 

Actual  Firos 18 

Chiinnios 2 

False 4 

Attempts 1 

Second  alarms 1 

Total 26 

Caiise  of  Fires. 

Ashes  in  woodonSbox 2 

Carelessness  with  candle 1 

"      fire 1 

"              "      matches 2 

Defective  chimnies 1 

"         ranges 1 

"         stove  pipes 1 

Gasoline  stoves 1 

Incendiary 3 

Supposed  carelessness  with  matches 2 

Unknown 3 

Total 18 

Highest  number  of  buildings  burned  at  one 

fire,  Post  and  Mason. Streets fi 

Largest  loss  at  one  fire] SIO.SOO 

Proportion  of  Buildings  Burned. 

Totally  destroyed 2 

Considerably  damaged 3 

Slightly  damaged 14 

Fires  confined  to  one  building 13 

Fires  and  no  damages  to  buildings 4 

Buildings  Burned. 
1-story  frame 2 

2  "  11 

3  "  3 

4  "  1 

3-story  brick 2 

Total 19 
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Buildings  Burned— How  Occupied. 

Barns 2 

Club  room 1 

Chinese  Temple ■■ 1 

Dwellings 3 

"        and  I'ancy  store 1 

"         "    grocery 1 

"         "    saloon 1 

"         "    dry  goods 1 

Chinese  wash-house 1 

Fringe  Factory '•••  1 

Lodging  houses 2 

Lodge  rooms  and  stable 1 

P/-/nting  office  and  store 

Stable 1 

Tenement  House 1 

Total VJ 

Estimated  loss S22,H8 

Insurance 70 ,700 

EstimataS  loss  on  buildings 3,11,0 

"       stock,  furniture,  etc 18,958 

JOHN  L.  DURKEE,  Fire  Marshal. 


V- 


t'Grangers'  Insurance  Co 


C^ 


he  advertisement  of  the  California  Far- 
ers'   Mutual   Fire   Insurance  Association 
'  will  be  found  in  our  columns. 
%  \    This  company   was  organized   about  six 
'■'     months  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gran- 
gers of  California,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
furnishing  of  insurance  against  fire  on  farm 
property  alone,  avoiding  town  and  city  risks 
entirely.     The  plan  of  this  company  is  some- 
what different  from  most  mutual  fire  com- 
panies, and  to  that  extent  is  an  experiment. 
The  plan  is  about  as  follows: 

Each  person  insuring  in  this  Association 
shall  make  a  deposit  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  for  which  his,  her  or  their  property 
is  insured,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  assess- 
ments for  losses  and  expenses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  money  so  received  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  Certificate  of  Deposit  issued  to 
the  depositor  for  the  amount ;  the  money  so 
deposited  to  draw  interest  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Directors  with  the  Bank.  And 
when  the  deposits  in  the  said  bank  shall 
amount  to  over  $50,000,  the  President, Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Di- 
rectors shall  have  power  to  withdraw  from 
said  bank  the  excess  of  g50,000,  and  de- 
posit the  amount  so  withdrawn  with  local 


banks  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  or  invest 
the  same  in  real  estate  securities,  school  or 
county,  or  township  or  county  bonds  of  this 
State,  as  they  may  deem  prudent,  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  insured. 

Y/hen  a  promissory  note  is  given  for  the 
deposit  money,  the  iusurance  shall  be  good 
on  said  note,  provided,  the  policy  shall  not 
have  been  canceled  ;  and  in  case  a  loss  oc- 
curs previous  to  the  payment  of  the  said 
note,  the  Secretary  shall  retain  out  of  the 
amount  allowed  for  loss  when  adjusted  the 
amount  of  said  note  and  interest. 

If,  at  the  expiration  of  a  policy,  there  is 
deposit  money  on  hand,  it  will  be  refunded, 
by  giving  thirty  days'  notice,  and  also  for- 
warding the  certificate  of  deposit  and  the 
policy  ;  and  if  it  shall  ever  so  happen  that 
the  deposit  money  of  any  person  insured 
should  be  insuflJcient  to  pay  the  proportion 
of  losses  and  expenses  of  the  Association 
for  the  time  insured,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  such  person,  and  he,  she  or  they,  can 
withdraw,  or  deposit  such  an  amount  of 
money  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deem 
sutficient  to  pay  the  proportion  of  losses 
and  expenses  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
insurance. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  insured  de- 
posits a  fee  of  five  dollars,  which  includes 
the  issuance  of  the  first  policy  for  five  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  years  a 
renewal  fee  of  $1.50  is  payable  by  the  in- 
sured. 

The  success  of  the  company  up  to  this 
time  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  managers  ;  and  we  may 
add  right  here,  that  a  good  part  of  their  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  energies  of  the  special 
agent,  Mr.  F.  L.  Jackson,  who  has  given 
them  a  good  line  of  business. 

The  managers  of  this  company  are  not 
experienced  insurance  men,  yet  we  believe 
they  are  all  men  of  business  qualifications 
and  unquestionable  intfgritj'. 

Mr.  Blanchar,  the  President,  is  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  put  the  company  on  a  good 
footing. 


— The  new  blanks  adopted  by  the  Chamber 
of  Life  Insurance  are  now  in  use. 
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Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

"We  insert  the  following  circular  letter 
from  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  its  Agents,  as  the  best  exposition  of 
the  admirable  progress  made  by  this  ex- 
cellent company;  the  abstract  referred  to 
■will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Fireman's  Fund  Ixsuranck  Co.,  \ 
San  Francisco,  Jan.  10,  1875.         J 

Agent: 

Bear  Sir: — We  wait  upon  you  with  ab- 
stract of  the  annual  report  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company,  for  the  31st 
of  December,  1S74,  with  an  epitome  of  the 
company's  business  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

You  will  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  a  very 
gratifying  record  in  every  respect. 

Each  department  of  our  business  shows 
handsome  gains  in  its  net  results,  and  will, 
we  think,  compare  favorably  with  any  com- 
pany in  the  agency  Held. 

"We  have  avoided  all  effort  to  "  force  busi- 
ness "  at  the  expense  of  safety,  preferring 
rather  the  slow,  steady  growth  from  care- 
fully digested  business,  so  that  while  the 
aggregated  premium  receipts  for  the  year 
show  a  gain  of  ^28,000,  the  year  closes  with 
a  ffain  in  net  axsets  of  $71,111.22,  after  pay- 
ing to  stockholders  fG3,000  in  dividends. 

Nor  is  this  last  disbursement  made  at  the 
sacrifice  of  that  judicious  policy  which 
dictates  the  necessity  of  accumulating  a 
strong  surplus,  the  rent  and  interest  earnings 
from  its  necessarily  large  reserve  fund,  and 
well  invested  assets,  amounting  to  §44,000, 
or  within  $19,000  of  the  dividends  paid. 

Six-hundred  and  thirty  agencies  now  re- 
present the  Company  in  26  States  and  Ter- 
1  itories.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  large 
premium  income  from  tire  risks,  on  moderate 
lines,  judiciously  distributed,  avoiding  the 
dangers  to  policy-holders  and  Company 
arising  fiom  a  heavy  concentration  of  risks. 
We  have  nojire  losses  unpaid  in  the  ''Home 
Department, "  embracing  California,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon,  Utah  and  Colorado;  the  small 
line  of  unsettled  losses  in  our  Eastern  and 
Western  Departments,  and  the  marine  losses 


unsettled,  are  in  "process  of  adjustment," 

and  none  due. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  largely  increas- 
ed competition  in  our  Home  field,  and  the 
"raids"  of  cheap  companies,  our  premium 
receipts,  from  this  Department,  are  fully  up 
to  those  of '73,  very  few  agencies  showing  a 
material  loss  of  business,  while  at  many  a 
very  gratifying  increase  is  shown. 

In  our  "Marine  Department,"  which  iscon- 
fined  to  this  Coast,  the  gross  premium  re- 
ceipts were$143,000,  against  $113,000  in  '73, 
an  indication  of  the  substantial  favor  in 
which  the  Company  is  held  by  the  commor- 
cial  community  at  home,  and  the  well  ap- 
plied energy  of  those  who  have  this  import- 
ant branch  of  the  Company's  business  di- 
rectly in  charge. 

The  Marine  loss  for  the  year,  §61,000,  is 
gratifyingly  small,  considering  the  serious 
disasters  generally  experienced  by  our  sister 
companies. 

We  commend  to  our  friends  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  line  of  assets  held  by  the 
Company;  nothing  of  a  doubtful  character 
will  be  found  therein;  the  item  of  "Pre- 
miums in  course  of  collection"  always  of 
questionable  value  in  emergencies,  being  at 
its  minimum,  less  than  one  month's  business 
in  its  Home  Department. 

With  this  brief  review,  we  invite  for  the 
Fireman's  Fund  of  California  j'-our  especial 
attention;  see  that  rates  are  tvell  maintained, 
as  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  rate  3opends 
largely  the  success  of  the  Company,  and  the 
value  of  the  indemnity  which  the  assured 
purchases. 

Trusting  that  1875,  which  opens  so  aus- 
piciously in  our  much  favored  Golden  State, 
may  prove  bountiful  in  its  prosperity  to 
Company  and  agents, 

"Very  truly,  Yours, 

Geo.  D.  Dornin,  Secy. 


— An  Association  of  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies has  been  formed  in  Canada,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  seems  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
our  National  Board  of  Underwriters — 
namely,  to  secure  uniformity  of  rates.  A 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  Montreal, 
where  nearly  all  the  companies  were  rep- 
resented and  a  schedule  of  rates  adopted. 
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MINOR  EDITORIALS. 

The  Commercial  Insurance   Com- 
pany, 

The  Third  Annual  Statement  of  this 
Company  is  before  us,  giving  its  standing 
and  condition  on  December  31st,  1874. 
The  Company  was  organized  February 
26th,  1872,  with  a  cash  capital  of  $200,000. 
Since  then  it  has  been  doing  a  very  success- 
ful and  conservative  business,  paying  its 
losses  with  promptness,  and  gaining  the 
good  will  and  confidence  of  all  its  patrons. 
On  the  first  day  of  this  month  its  standing 
was  as  follows  : 

Total  Assets S158,898.91 

Liabilities,  except  Capital, 125,237.07 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders, $333,(360.94 

The  assets  are  largely  represented  by 
stock  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city,  which  may  be  regarded  about  as 
safe  as  real  estate.  The  assets  throughout 
are  of  a  first-class  character.  The  income 
for  the  year  foots  up  §281,072,08,  of  which 
§248,630.02  was  from  premiums  and  §32,- 
442.06  from  interest.  The  expenditures 
aggregate  §181,942.89,  of  which  §61,023.28 
were  for  losses  and  §00,000.00  for  dividends 
to  stockholders,  the  balance  being  for  com- 
missions, salaries,  taxes,  rent,  etc.  The 
total  amount  at  risk  is  §11,237,414.30,  to 
re-insure  which,  the  company  has  set  aside 
§121,070.97, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  figures  that 
the  company  has  done  a  very  prosperous 
business.  The  dividends  disbursed  for  the 
year  nearly  equal  the  amount  of  losses  paid. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  company  has  paid 
1|  per  cent,  monthly  dividends  regularly, 
and  it  now  shows  a  clean  surplus  over  capi- 
tal of  §133,600.94,  This  is  a  splendid  ex- 
hibit, and  one  that  speaks  well  for  the  man- 
agement. The  officers  deserve  credit  for 
promptness  in  putting  the  statement  before 
the  people,  and  the  success  of  the  company 
is  'largely    due    to    the  energies  of    A.  R. 


Gunnison,  the  General  Agent,  and  C.  A.  La- 
ton, the  Secretary,  both  men  of  experience  and 
ability  in  their  profession.  The  Commer- 
cial's business  is  confined  exclusively  to  this 
Coast,  and  is  of  that  conservative  character 
which  entitles  it  to  the  confidence  and  patron- 
age of  the  public. 


Care  Needed,  in  the  Appointment 
of  Agents. 


The  Insurance  Chronicle  of  New  York, 
has  some  good  suggestions  on  the  subject  of 
appointing  agents,  and  we  give  the  Cltronkle^s 
remarks,  that  some  of  our  own  Under- 
writers on  this  Coast  may  profit  by  the 
suggestions.  There  is  no  State  in  the  Union, 
where  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  agents,  both  Fire  and  Life,  as  in 
California.  We  do  not  make  this  assertion 
in  way  of  a  reflection  on  any  particular 
company  or  General  Agents.  The  Chronicle 
says : 

The  whole  fraternity  of  underwriters 
are  mutually  interested  in  guarding  against 
the  evils  inevitable  to  letting  down  their 
profession  and  its  rules.  All  are  alike  shar- 
ers in  the  dangers  and  disrepute  cast  upon 
the  guild  by  the  practices  of  careless  and 
over-zealous  agents,  more  anxious  to  extend 
their  list  of  premiums  than  to  make  careful 
and  sure  work.  The  insurance  man,  if  he 
is  worthy  of  his  calling,  possesses  a  vocation 
second  to  no  other  in  the  qualities  it  calls  for 
in  its  followers.  It  is  easy  to  rush  from 
some  falling  or  fallen  occupation,  of  an  en- 
tirely different  nature,  into  the  business  of 
underwriting.  It  is  not  as  difficult  as  we 
wish  it  were  for  men,  utterly  without  expe- 
rience, to  obtain  a  company  or  list  of  com- 
panies to  represent. 

We  would  not  write  a  word  to  discourage 
new  aspirants  to  the  insurance  business,  but 
we  do  decry  the  danger  and  folly  of  the  too 
current  belief  that  "anybody  may  be  an  in-- 
suranceman."  It  is  a  calling  that  makes 
large  demands  upon  the  best  native  qualities, 
aided  by  the  best  culture,  and  it  is  an  insult 
to  the  craft  to  practically  deny  this,  in  the- 
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ease  with  which  its  best  results  and  highest 
rewards  are  given  to  new  beginners.  It  is 
not  safe  for  the  community  to  allow  an 
easy  success  to  the  novice  in  underwriting. 
There  is  no  calling  where  extreme  caution 
and  arduous  study  will  stand  its  possessor 
in  better  stead. 

In  default  of  this  careful  quest  of  the 
proper  avenues  to  successful  underwriting, 
too  great  recklessness  prevails.  Careless 
underwriting  is  too  common.  There  is  an 
insufficient  study  of  risks  when  originally 
taken.  There  is  too  little  watchfulness  to 
see  that  the^^risk  remains  what  the  policy 
must  remain  by  its  very  nature, — a  fixed 
and  certain  quantity.  On  the  contrary,  in 
insurance  equation,  there  is  too  frequently 
found  "x  an  unknown  quantity,"  represent- 
ing the  condition  of  the  insured.  This  is 
a  premium  offered  for  rascality.  This  leads 
to  arson  and  incendiary  fires.  This  hazards 
the  property  of  innocent  parties.  And 
this,  too,  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  the 
prosperity  of  all  reliable  companies.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  establish  examinations 
and  rules  of  admission  to  the  underwriting 
fraternity.  Its  lists  are  open  to  all,  but  a 
very  salutary  check  may  be  administered  by 
the  sound  and  reliable  companies,  if  they 
are  true  to  themselves  and  to  one  another, 
and  carefully  maintain  the  standards  of 
their  profession. 


The  North  Pacific— M.  P.  Morse. 


We  mentioned  in  our  last  issue  the  fact 
that  M.  P.  Morse  had  organized  something 
that  he  called  a  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  prorrii'sed  to  look 
into  the  papers  and  plans,  and  report  on  the 
tame  in  thisnumber  of  theKEViEW.  Well, 
we  have  examined  the  papers  and  plans, 
and  will  inform  our  readers  that  the  North 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Association  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  second-class  co-opera- 
tive, co-duperative  swindle  of  the  original 
stamp,  and  being  one  of  that  class  of  institu- 
tions we  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  at  length  the  detailed  plan  of  this  short- 
lived concern.      We  do  not  make    these 


broad  assertions  as  reflecting  on  those  hon- 
orable gentlemen  who  compose  the  board  of 
directors  and  stockholders,  as  we  are  well 
aware  that  they  were  induced  to  join  this 
institution  by  M.  P.  Morse's  assumed  knowl- 
edge of  insurance  business. 

The  only  difference  between  this  and  other 
co-duperations  is  that  Morse's  impudence 
has  carried  the  plans  a  little  farther  than 
other  institutions  of  like  foundation.  The 
North  Pacific  proposes  to  issue  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty-year  endowments,  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  By  the  party  paying  for  a 
ten-year  endowment  of  §1,000,  the  sum  of 
§75.00  a  year  and  one  dollar  at  the  death  of 
each  member  in  his  or  her  class.  On  the 
life  plan  the  charge  is  five  dollars  a  year 
annual  fee  and  one  dollar  at  death  of  each 
member;  but  on  the  life  plan,  if  a  man 
chooses,  he  can  pay  the  sum  of  §25.00,  which 
is  in  full  for  all  §5.00  annual  dues.  This 
institution  also  proposes  to  issue  one-pre- 
mium endowment  policies  as  follows:  §1,000 
payable  in  five  years  for  §800.00 cash  down; 
§1,000  payable  in  ten  years  for  §550.00  and 
so  on.  Let  us  pray  that  this  institution 
may  never  grow  smaller.  We  know  it  will 
never  grow  larger. 


A  Plain  Duty. 

As  our  brisk  and  wide-awake  Commis- 
sioner dons  his  spectacles  to  examine  into 
the  affairs  and  conditions  of  the  Companies 
doing  business  on  this  Coast,  we  appeal  to 
him  that  he  give  us  some  evidence  of  his 
fitness  to  the  position  he  has  so  successfully 
disgraced  heretofore,  by  giving  very  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  re-insurance  funds 
so  carefully  prepared  in  the  annual  state- 
ments which  will  soon  come  under  his  eye 
as  guardian  of  this  insured  people.  The 
changing  of  a  figure,  or  even  a  slight  error, 
at  times  makes  quite  a  different  result,  and 
while  it  takes  labor,  it  is  just  what  his 
Majesty  is  paid  for,  and  we  suggest  that  the 
different  items  composing  this  Fund  be 
checked  off  on  the  books,  and  the  additions 
and  subtractions  entered  into  throughout. 
Cash   tags  won't  pay  losses,  neither  agency 
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supplies,  and  for  cash  in  bank,  he  should 
require  the  certificate  of  cashiers  in  every 
instance.  Keal  Estate,  too,  so  far  as  values 
go,  must  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and 
especially  such  as  are  remote  from  head- 
quarters of  the  Company  holding  the  same. 
We  oifer  these  suggestions  without  reference 
to  any  particular  class  of  Companies;  one 
and  all  should  meet  the  same  rigid  examin- 
ation at  the  hands  of  our  Commissioner. 
The  statements  which  have  not  been  doctor- 
ed can  lose  nothing,  while  the  public,  the 
profession,  and  the  country  at  large  will 
be  benefitted  if  some  of  these  sharp  practices 
on  the  part  of  shysters  in  the  Insurance 
business  can  be  exposed  and  the  fact  nailed 
to  them.  Mr.  Foard,  accept  our  blessing, 
and  go  for  them . 


Fire— 1874-5.— Marine. 

"We  have  watched  with  considerable  in- 
terest the  closing  of  the  present  year,  being, 
perhaps,  the  most  profitable  season,  without 
excaption,  our  underwriters  have  experienced 
on  this  Coast.  True,  the  loss  of  the  steamer 
"Japan"  affected  the  profits  of  two  or  three 
companies  doing  a  marine  business,  but  aside 
from  this  neither  branch  of  the  profession 
have  suflfered  any  very  great  percentage  of 
loss.  This  must  be  taken  as  a  deserved 
compliment  to  the  men  piloting  the  compa- 
nies on  this  Coast,  for  in  no  field  under  the 
sun  is  there  any  better  likelihood  for  "Irish 
dividends"  and  excessive  loss.  Tempting 
premiums  are  constantly  floating  on  our 
market,  and  in  some  localities  of  the  State, 
inducements  are  strong  to  over-insure,  and 
except  for  vigorous  and  conservative  man- 
agement, these  risks  would  make  a  channel 
of  loss  to  some  of  our  companies.  The  bus- 
iness, we  are  glad  to  saj',  has  a  healthy  out. 
look,  and  with  a  country  prosperous,  and 
values  becoming  more  settled,  it  is  probable 
the  Pacific  Coast  will  furnish  underwriters  for 
all  time  to  come,  a  revenue  of  steady  profit. 
To  secure  such  an  end,  we  must  not  allow 
this  prosperity  to  lead  us  into  concessions  or 
loosen  our  grapple  with  unsafe  and  unsound 
practices.  Stand  by  your  helm,  gentlemen, 
that  the  seas  of  adversity  may  dash  against 


your  bulwarks  in  vain,  and  secure  for  the 
profession  and  yourselves,  merited  profit 
and  praise.  Our  field  is  not  so  well  occu- 
pied as  to  warrant  any  unreasonable  compe- 
tition; there  is  room  for  all,  and  at  present  it 
is  most  gratifying  to  note  a  general  harmony 
and  good  feeling  existing  between  our  resi- 
dent underwriters,  one  and  all.  To  the  fra- 
ternity generally,  the  Coast  Eeview  sends 
greeting,  wishing  you  a  happy,  prosperous 
New  Year,  and  many  of  them! 


— London  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  places 
in  Great  Britain  for  fire  business,  and  this, 
no  doubt,  arises  from  the  annexed  protec- 
tive clauses  in  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  18  and  19  Vict.:  "No  timber  or  wood- 
work shall  be  placed  in  any  wall  or  chim- 
ney breast  nearer  han  twelve  inches  to  the 
inside  of  any  f  ue  or  chimney  opening  ; 
under  any  chimney  opening  within  eighteen 
inches  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  hearth 
of  such  chimney  opening  ;  and  no  wooden 
plugs  shall  be  driven  nearer  than  six  inches 
to  the  inside  of  any  flue  or  chimney  open- 
ing, nor  any  iron  holdfast  or  other  iron  fast- 
ening nearer  than  two  inches.  No  pipe  for 
conveying  heated  air  or  steam  shall  be  fixed 
nearer  than  six  inches  to  any  combustible 
materials.  No  pipe  for  conveying  hot 
water  shall  be  placed  nearer  than  three 
inches  to  any  combustible  materials.  No 
pipe  for  conveying  smoke  or  other  products 
of  combustion  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than  nine 
inches  to  any  combustible  materials.  In 
every  public  building,  and  in  every  other 
building  containing  more  than  125,000  cubic 
feet,  and  used  as  a  dwelling-house  for  sepa- 
rate families,  the  floor  of  the  lobbies,  cor- 
ridors, passages  and  landings,  and  also  the 
flights  of  stairs,  shall  be  of  stone  or  other 
fire-proof  material,  and  carried  by  supports 
of  a  fire-proof  material. ' ' 

— Stephen  English,  the  publisher  of  the 
Insurance  Times,  of  New  York,  and  the  man 
who  sold  his  soul  for  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
and  continues  to  publish  that  peculiar  kind 
of  blackmail  and  [blackguard  that  is  really 
too  dirty  to  notice  or  repeat  in  a  respectable 
journal,  is  still  whining  about  the  California 
insurance  law  and  the  Coast  Eeview. 
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CHIPS. 

— The  insurance  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Ex2}ress  don't  like  the  editor  of  the 
Insurance  Herald,  of  Chicago. 
— Mr.  James  V.  Davenport,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark,  is  missing. 

— The  Imperial,  of  London,  Commercial 
Union,  London,  Liverpool  and  Globe,  and 
several  American  companies,  have  resumed 
business  in  Chicago. 

— A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Vermont 
Legislature  to'establish  an  insurance  depart- 
ment, with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
State  Treasurer  as  commissioners. 

— The  Fire  Commissioners  of  Chicago  have 
•formally  adopted  Gen.  Shaler's  plan  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  fire  department, 
and  requested  him  to  confer  with  their  chief 
and  aid  in  carrying  it  out. 
— In  our  next  issue  we  will  furnish  the  regular 
annual  tabular  statement  of  the  income  and 
outgo  of  the  fire  and  marine  companies  doing 
business  on  this  Coast.  In  advance  we  pre- 
dict the  best  showing  of  gain  it  has  ever  been 
our  pleasure  to  chronicle. 
— The  Circuit  Court  of  Hamilton  County, 
Ohio,  has  decided  that  a  mistake  as  to  age, 
not  fraudulent,  in  an  insurance  policy,  does 
not  vitiate  the  policy,  but  is  subject  to  cor- 
rection, even  after  the  death  of  the  assured, 
and  the  beneficiary  can  then  recover  the  full 
amount  of  the  policy  less  the  amount  due 
the  company  if  the  true  age  had  been  given. 

— The  Western  Representatives  of  our  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company,  presented 
the  Home  office  with  an  elegant  New  Year's 
gift  in  the  shape  of  an  Album  of  imperial 
size,  containing  over  150  photographs  of  the 
gentlemen  comprising  the  managerial  staff 
and  agencies  of  the  Company  in  the  Western 
Department.  The  Fireman's  Fund  have 
certainly  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  men  to 
whom  their  interests  in  the  field  are  confided, 
if  the  strong  yet  pleasant  ftices  which  grace 
the  album  are  indicative  of  the  character  of 
the  men.  The  idea  of  sending  their  "coun- 
terfeit presentiments"  to  the  Home  officers, 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  must  render  doubly 


gratifying  the  correspondence  between  them. 
The  Fireman's  Fund  has  made  marked  pro- 
gress in  the  good  opinion  of  its  agents,  and 
has  developed  an  esprit  du  corps  which  can-  ' 
not  but  be  potent  in  its  effects  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  Company,  and  speaks  vol- 
umes for  the  ability  with  which  its  affairs 
are  handled. 

— We  have  received  a  neat  pamphlet,  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  with  handsome  cover,  enti- 
tled "Bankquet  to  Cornelius  Walford,"  in 
New  York,  and  contains  the  doings  and 
sayings  of  the  Underwriters  of  New  York 
at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Mr.  Walford,  at 
Delmonico's,  October  22d,  1874. 

— The  Allemania  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  capital  of  §200,000 
and  assets  amounting  to  §500,000,  is  admitted 
to  transact  .business  in  New  York,  ana  has 
confided  its  New  York  agency  to  Messrs. 
Dame  &  Co.,  No.  65  Wall  Street,  who,  for 
the  last  two  decades,  have  been  associated 
with  insurance  affairs. 

— A  London  insurance  companj^  has  issued 
its  prospectus  and  calls  itself  the  British 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Property  Insurance 
Co.,  and  proposes  making  good  damage  by 
explosion,  inundations,  floods,  leakages, 
and  otherwise  by  the  action  of  air,  water  or 
exposive  matter. 

—The  United  States  Life  Ins.  Co.,  of  New 
York,  John  E.  De  Witt,  President,  with 
their  usual  promptness,  has  laid  before  the 
people  their  25th  annual  statement,  which 
shows  the  company's  assets,  Jan.  1st,  1875, 
to  be  §4,422,636,  and  their  liability  on  same 
day  at  §3,864,132,  giving  the  company  a 
surplus  on  4  per  cent,  basis,  as  regards  po- 
licy-holders, of  §558,504. 
— Lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  the  ex-General 
Superintendent  of  Agencies  of  the  Republic 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  ex-2d 
Vice-President  of  the  Indemnity  Union,  of 
San  Francisco,  Gen.  A.  S.  Gurney.  Two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  will  be  paid  for  in- 
formation of  his  whereabouts,  or  thre6  dol- 
lars will  be  paid  for  the  return  of  the  above 
property,  provided  the  same  is  iu  good  con- 
dition— financially. 
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— Col.  A.  G.  Hawes,  General  Agent  New 
York  Life  Ins.  Co.  for  the  Coast,  has  gone 
East. 

— Mr.  H.  H.  Bigelow,  General  Manager  of 
the  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  has  gone 
on  a  fl.ying  trip  to  Nevada,  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  Nevada  agency  of  his  com- 
pany, or  perhaps  to  pay  Brumsey,  the 
Nevada  General  Agent,  a  New  Years'  call. 

— We  learn  that  one  Butler  is  working  life 
insurance  for  the  Phcsnix  Mutual  Life,  in 
Washington  Territory.  This  man  is  the 
one  who  was  ventilated  in  the  columns  of 
this  journal  about  February,  1873,  on  page 
208.  Anyone  desiring  information  as  to  his 
conduct  and  standing,  can  satisfy  their  curi- 
osity by  referring  to  the  above  page. 

— The  management  of  the  Fireman's  Fund 
aeera  to  have  always  some  pleasant  surprise 
in  store  for  its  friends.  On  Christmas  Day  it 
placed  in  the  hands  of  its  agents  an  elegant 
"Wall  Pocket"  bearing  the  Company's 
monogram  and  "Compliments  of  the  Fire- 
man's Fund  Insurance  Company,"  with  the 
"Happy  New  Year"  greeting,  all  in  artistic 
style,  done  up  in  blue  and  gold.  We  take 
special  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  one,  which,  by  the  way,  was  immediately 
appropriated  by  Mrs.  Coast  Review,  and 
now  graces  the  walls  of  our  parlor  at  home. 

— On  Saturday,  January  9th,  a  fire  destroyed 
the  Westen  Hotel  at  Sacramento.  The  loss 
to  our  insurance  companies  was  as  follows: 

L.  and  Globe S  20,000 

HomeHutual 10,000 

Northern 5,000 

Imperial 5,000 

Total S  40,000 

At  this  fire  it  is  supposed  that  several  lives 
were  lost.  The  bodies  of  three  unfortunates 
have  been  recovered,  and  it  is  thought  there 
are  more. 

— We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  Gen- 
eral Agent  of  the  California  Insurance 
Company,  that  the  following  gentle- 
men have  been  appointed  agents  of  his 
company  during  the  past  month:  Mr.  D. 
Baker,  Stockton;  F.  W.  Blake,  Gilroy; 
C.  G.  Lathrop,  Hollister;  L.  D.  Holbrook, 


Watsonville;  A.  Manuel,  JWonterey; 
Murphy,  Shackelford,  and  McPheeters, 
Salinas  City;  Jas.  M.  Grogan,  Modesto; 
E.  T.  Dixon,  Merced;  J.  W.  Crowley, 
Visalia;  H.  McLellaii,  Los  Angeles; 
Calisher  &  Co.,  Anaheim;  R.  T.  Blow, 
San  Bernardino;  N.  W.  Winton,  Santa 
Barbara;  H.  W.  Johnson,  Bakersfield. 
— Mr.  R.  H.  Harney,  General  Agent  of  the 
Piedmont  and  Arlington  Life  Insurance  Co. 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 
has  gone  East  on  business  of  a  private  na- 
ture, and  the  Pacific  Coast  Agency  of  the 
P.  &  A.  is  for  the  .present  in  the  hands  of 
J.  R.  Stockman,  Esq.,  late  of  Natchez, 
Miss. 

— The  Insurance  World,  published  by  .1.  C. 
Bergstresser,  has  turned  up  at  10-i  Fourth 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  contains  the 
advertisements  of  more  "small  fry  "  than 
any  insurance  journal  in  America.  Well, 
there  is  a  demand  for  more  insurance  jour- 
nals in  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburg  is  a 
good  place  for  one. 

— The  Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  resolved  to  erect  for 
their  own  accommodation,  a  handsome  and 
substantial  building  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Under  the  judicious  management  of  H.  M. 
Magill  and  increasing  popularity  of  the  old 
Phojnix  the  business  of  the  Western  depart- 
ment has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
above  move  on  the  part  of  the  oflicers  is  one 
of  necessity. 

— Since  writing  a  small  notice  of  one  man 
Butler,  in  another  column,  we  learn  that 
this  gentleman  is  not  working  for  the  Phoe- 
nix Mutual  Life  at  this  time,  but  has  con- 
nected himself  with  M.  P.  Morse's  North 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Association — co-dupera- 
tive-co-operative-Humbug,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  now  for  this  institution  to  become 
a  success  is  for  Morse  to  send  for  Fitzgerald; 
and  if  Morse,  Butler  and  Fitzgerald  can't 
succeed  in  humbugging  the  innocent  people 
of  Oregon,  then  we  give  it  up.  Butler's 
history  will  be  found  on  page  208,  Feb.  No. 
1873,  Coast  Review,  and  as  to  Morse  and 
Fitzgerald  will  refer  our  readers  to  February, 
March,  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August 
No's  1873  of  the  Review. 
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— Sir  Walter  Scott  had  insurance  on  his 
life  to  the  amount  of  §100,000  in  Scotch 
companies. 

— Messrs.  Potter,  Jacobs,  &  Easton,  have 
been  appointed  Agents  of  the  Traders  Insu- 
rance Company  of  Chicago,  for  this  Coast. 

— L.  C.  Owen,  Esq.,  who  died  at  the  Stock- 
ton Insane  AsyUun,  December  22d,  was  in- 
sured in  the  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance 
Co.  for  §10,000. 

— The  Allemannia  Insurance  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  recently  been  examin- 
ed and  admitted  to  do  business  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  Messrs.  J.  E,  Dame&  Co., 
of  No.  65  Wall  Street,  have  been  appointed 
their  agents. 

— Messrs.Hutchinson  ,Mann  &  Smith  will  ac- 
cept our  thanks  for  a  copy  of  an  elegant 
lithographic  show  card,  21  by  26  inches, 
with  solid  walnut  frame,  of  the  Atlas  Ins. 
Co.,  of  Hartford.  This  picture  represents 
Atlas  supporting  the  world,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  artistic,  both  in  design  and  execu- 
tion, that  we  have  seen  in  the  shape  of  an 
advertisement. 

— On  the  10th  of  December,  1874,  an  incen- 
diary fire  at  Belmont,  Cal.,  destroyed  the 
residence  of  G.  G.  Kobinson,  causing  a  loss 
to  the  Insurance  companies  of  §22,416.72. 
The  L.  L.  and  Globe,  $7,472.24;  ^tna  of 
Hartford,  §7,472.24;  and  Union  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, §7,472.24.  The  above-named  com- 
panies have  offered  a  reward  of  §1,000  for 
the  conviction  of  the  perpetrator  of  this 
fiendish  act. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Commercial  Insurance  Company,  of  this 
city,  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  chosen  directors  for  the 
year  1875: 

W.  W.  Dodge,  Claus  Spreckels,  Selden 
S.  Wright,  W.  B.  Cummings,  C.  W.  Kel- 
logg, A.  W.  Jee,  Peter  Dean,  Jno.  H. 
Wise,  C.  J.Deering,  Levi  Stevens,  Charles 
Main,  G.  L.  Bradley,  Bartlett  Doe,  Frank 
Eastman,  J.  A.  Hooper,  W.  L.  Elliott, 
A.  J.  Pope  and  James  Phelan,  of  San 
Francisco;    and    D.   H.    Haskell,     H.    S. 


Crocker,  N.  D.  Thayer  and  F.  S.  Free- 
man, of  Sacramento. 

These  men  are  all  widely  known  in  busi- 
ness circles;  the  stockholders  could  not  have 
selected  a  better  board. 

— We  will  give  in  our  next  issue  the  stand- 
ing of  the  State  Investment,  Home  Mutual, 
California  and  Union  Ins.  Co's  on  Jan.  1st. 

— We  are  under  obligations  to  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  of  Maryland  for  a  copy  of 
the  insurance  report  of  December  1st,  1874. 

— Messrs.  Henry  Balzer  &  Company,  agents 
*' Svea "  Fire  Insurance  Company,  and 
Switzerland  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
have  removed  their  office  to  No.  213  San- 
some  Street,  where  they  have  fitted  up  a 
very  roomy  and  convenient  office. 

— The  motion  for  a  new  trial  of  Halfman, 
late  President  of  the  Central  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  convicted  of  raising  certificates  of 
stock,  was  denied,  and  the  Court  sentenced 
him  to  seven  and  a  half  years'  confinement. 
His  associate,  Kipley,  convicted  of  forgery, 
was  sentenced  to  nine  and  a  half  years. 
— On  the  14th  inst.,  the  directors  of  the 
Commercial  Insurance  Company  met  at  the 
office  of  the  company  in  this  city  and  very 
wisely  re-elected  the  old  officers,  C.  W. 
Kellogg,  President,  and  Chas.  A.  Laton, 
Secretary.  The  company  could  not  have 
selected  more  efficient  officers. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Companj',  on 
the  12th  inst.,  at  the  office  of  the  Company 
in  this  city,  the  retiring  board  was  unani- 
mously re-elected,  as  follows:  P.  Sather, 
John  O.  Earl,  John  Barton,  Alpheus  Bull, 
Wm.  Blackwood,  JohnH.  Gardiner,  Goorge 
C.  Hickox,  Lewis  Sober,  Stephen  W.  Dick, 
M.  Lynch,  D.  J.  Staples;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Directors  met  and  re-elected 
the  same  staff  of  officers,  as  follows  :  D.  J. 
Staples,  President;  Alpheus  Bull,  Vice- 
President;  Geo.  D.  Dornin,  Secretary;  Wm. 
J.  Dutton,  Assistant  Secretary.  This 
sounds  very  much  like  the  stockholders  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  management  of  the 
Fireman's  Fund,  and  we  think-  they  should 
be. 
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— The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Wheeling,  "W.  Va.,  is  just  organized, 
with  assets  amounting  to  |500,000,  the  dis- 
position of  which  is  thus  stated  in  its  circular: 

Cash 525,000.00 

1st  mortgage  gold  bonds 100,000.00 

1st  mortgage  on  real  estate  worth  double 

the  amount  mortgaged 125,000.00 

Bills  receivable,  secured  by  mortgages 

and  otherwise 250,000.00 

Total 8500,000.00 

— The  Index,  published  at  Boston  and  Cin- 
cinnati, and  edited  by  three  men,  has  much 
interesting  insurance  matter  in  the  aSTovem- 
ber  number  of  that  journal.  These  wise 
and  extremely  knowing  editors  devote 
much  space  to  the  correction  of  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Coast  Keview,  and  to  many  other  in- 
teresting subjects  to  the  insurance  fraternity. 

— There  is  a  move  on  foot  to  have  the  city 
authorities  keep  for  use  a  Babcock  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher at  or  near  each  fire-alarm  station 
in  the  city.  The  Board  of  Underwriters 
having  recommended  the  above  to  the  Fire 
and  Water  Committee.  We  hope  the  project 
will  be  carried  through,  as  it  will  undoubted- 
ly be  money  well  spent.  An  Extinguisher 
placed  as  above  would  be  of  great  service  in 
extinguishing  fires  when  they  first  originate, 
and  thereby  prevent  in  many  cases  the  loss 
of  much  property. 

—Our  old  friend,  G.  A.  Crofutt,  publisher 
of  Crofutt's  Trans-Continental  Guide  and 
Crofutt^s  Western  World,  has  disposed  of 
his  interest  in  the  World,  and  made  himself 
proprietor  of  the  Park  Hotel,  New  York, 
where  he  will  be  glad  to  see  his  old  friends 
at  any  and  all  times.  We  say  he  will  be 
glad  to  see  them,  for  two  rea.sons — first,  be- 
cause he  wants  to  see  them,  for  old  friend- 
ship's sake,  and  secondly,  because  he  is 
proprietor  of  the  Park  Hotel,  and  can  feed 
and  sleep  them  at  as  low  a  figure  as  anyone 
else  ;  and  then  one  has  Crofutt  to  talk  with 
when  at  the  Park,  which  is  a  good  treat  to 
any  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  him ;  and 
we  can  assure  any  who  do  not  know  him 
that  they  will  not  regret  making  his  ac- 
quaintance. 
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— The  Board  of  Underwriters  have  ap- 
pointed i[r.  Wm.  MacDonakl,  Surveyor  for 
that  body,  and  he  is  now  rating  San  Francisco 
on  the  schedule  system .  It  is  proposed  in 
time  to  rate  every  town  of  importance  on 
this  Coast  by  this  plan,  which  is  acknowl- 
edged the  most  just  and  free  from  contrariety. 

— Julius  L.  Clark,  Insurance  Commissioner 
of  Massachusetts,  has  resigned  his  position 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  the  vacancy 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Ehodes,  the  former  deputy. 

Mr.  Clark  had  some  peculiar  notions 
about  insurance  matters,  yet  on  the  whole, 
his  head  was  not  far  from  being  clear  on  all 
important  points.  He  has  given  to  the  in- 
surance world  some  very  able  reports  and 
made  many  valuable  suggestions,  some  of 
which  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  our  in- 
surance managers  to  heed, 

— Somebody  says  the  Sunbury  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
re-organized,  and  that  a  Mr.  Pool  has  taken 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  stock. 
The  Insurance  World,  of  Pittsburg,  says  if 
this  is  so  it  pities  poor  Pool.  If  this  is  the 
Pool  we  think  it  is,  we  pity  the  poor  com- 
pany, and  assure  our  readers  and  the  other 
stockholders  of  the  Sunbury,  that  the  longer 
poor  Pool  remains  with  the  company  the 
poorer  the  poor  thing  will  be.  There  are 
two  or  three  kinds  of  Pools.  "  Charity  will 
hardly  water  the  ground  where  it  must  first 
fill  a  pool," 

— The  Insurance  Herald,  of  Chicago,  says 
some  very  bad  things  about  George  Cohen, 
the  publisher  of  the  Insitrance  Press,  of  that 
city.  Cohen,  in  his  December  issue,  asks 
that  those  who  do  not  know  him,  suspend 
judgment  for  a  short  time. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  it  puts  Mr. 
Cohen  in  rather  a  bad  light  as  an  insurance 
editor,  and  should  they  turn  out  true,  all 
respectable  companies,  and  individuals  too, 
for  that  matter,  should  withdraw  their  patron- 
age immediately, and  if  they  turn  out  untrue, 
then  the  Herald  man  stands  in  a  bad  light. 

— The  New  Jersey  Fire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  is  closing  its  affairs. 
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— The  companies  belonging  to  the  Chamber 
of  Life  Insurance — 29  in  number — paid  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  death  claims  to 
the  amount  of  $1,388,821,  and  matured  en- 
dowments to  the  amount  of  $72,955. 

—Mr.  G.  N.  Reynolds,  the  Philadelphia 
General  Agent  of  the  Union  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Boston,  sent  from 
his  Agency  during  eleven  months  of  1871, 
888  applications,  covering  §2,493,500  insu- 
rance. This  is  an  excellent  business  and  a 
few  more  G.  N.  R's.  would  not  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  Union  Mutual,  or  any  other 
company  to  have  around. 

The   Union   Mutual,   issued   1,0-15   more 
policies  in  1874  than  1873. 

— The  United  States  Insurance  Gazette,  and 
United  States  Insurance  Advertiser,  bound 
together  by  one  tie — Mr.  G.  E.  Currie, — for 
November,  has  reached  us,  and  contains 
much  of  the  latest  news  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Insurance,  such  as  a  letter  from  Mr, 
Lewis,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Life  Insu- 
rance, to  the  Coast  Kkview,  published  in 
our  August  Number,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Insurance  Convention,  held 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  September  2d,  1874, 
together  with  other  news  of  a  late  date. 
Correct,  Brother  Currie;  nothing  like  enter- 
prise. We  shall  expect  an  account  of  the 
Chicago  fire  in  your  December  issue. 

— It  seems  that  Philadelphia  is  the  head- 
quarters of  Insurance  forgers,  defaulters, 
wild  cat  companies,  blackmailing  Insurance 
Editors,  etc.,  etc.  Harry  Prindle  got  away 
with  the  assets  of  the  bogus  Peoples;  George 
r.  Hilt  is  in  trouble  for  forging  bonds  and 
other  disreputable  transactions,  as  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  of  the  wildcat  Safeguard  In- 
surance Company.  Caverly  has  been  in 
trouble  for  trying  to  blackmail  Cartright. 
W.  D.  Halfman,  late  of  the  Central  Eire 
Insurance  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  convicted  of  making  and  uttering  forged 
instruments,  consisting  of  stock  certificates, 
and  exhibiting  the  same  to  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania  as  assets  of 
his  Company.     Who  comes  next? 


— It  is  said  that  Paul  Cornell,  one  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  defunct  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Insurance  Company,  loaned  to  that 
institution  $40,000  in  bond  and  mortgage 
assets,  to  asist  that  concern  in  passing  ex- 
amination, and  afterwards-  withdrew  his 
pledge.  But  the  receiver  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  has  called  on  Mr.  Cornell  for 
the  pledge. 

— We  call  attention  of  life  agents  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Trust  Fund  Insurance 
Association  and  General  Insurance  Agency, 
to  be  found  in  this  issue.  This  plan  of  pay- 
ing premiums,  if  carried  out  as  commenced, 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  policy-holder 
and  the  solicitor,  as  it  furnishes  to  the  policy- 
holder a  deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank,  a  cer- 
tificate of  which  is  issued  to  him  on  the  pay- 
ment of  each  annual  premium  after  the  first 
year,  and  to  the  solicitor  the  Association  can 
pay  a  brokerage  on  first  year's  premium  much 
larger  than  any  life  company.  This  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  September  last, 
with  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  cash 
capital,  and  the  plan  has  met  with  a  success 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
managers, 

— The  burning  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamer 
Jiipan,  twelve  miles  oti'  the  coast  of  China, 
forty  miles  from  Swatow,  on  the  17th  of  last 
month,  caused  a  loss  to  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies which  will,  with  some  of  them  at 
least,  reduce  the  dividends  of  December. 
The  total  value  of  cargo  and  treasure  was 
$403,000,  with  $174,000  insured  abroad. 
The  Companies  represented  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  "stuck"  for  the  amount  set 
opposite  their  names,  less  any  "  salvage'' 
that  may  be  made  by  the  adjustment: 

Home  Mutiia],  San  Francisco $26,000 

Union,  San  Francisco 21,000 

S\<'iss  Lloyd 52,000 

Yangtze 60,120 

China  Traders 48,500 

China  and  Japan 13,500 

Chinese  Insurance  Comjiany -lOiSOO 

There  was  also  $150,000  insurance  on  the 
hull,  in  Foreign  Companies.  The  Japan 
was  one  of  the  wooden  ships  of  the  Com- 
pany, built  in  18(37,  and  was  385  feet  long. 
This  is  the  ninth  steamer  the  company  has 
lost  in  28  years. 
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— "We  have  received  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  of  the 
Insurance  Critic,  published  by  Keed  and 
Keed,  Chicago,  which  has  for  its  motto: 
^i' Bold,  Aggressive,  Just,^^  and  says,  "  De- 
voted to  Legitimate  Insurance, "  and  heads 
each  article  in  the  iirst  number  with  large 
display  type,  more  adapted  to  Circus  bills 
than  anything  we  can  think  of.  There  is 
a  great  demand  in  Chicago  for  Insurance 
Journals,  and  we  presume  the  Critic  will  do 
well. 

— In  our  February  number  we  will  give,  as 
far  as  possible,  j  the  business  of  the  Life 
Companies  on  this  Coast.  The  unwise 
legislation  of  last  winter  having  driven  from 
our  Coast  all  the  Companies  except  the  New 
England  Mutual,  Union  Mutual,  National 
Life,  and  PaciHc  Mutual,  the  business  will 
as  a  matter  of  course  be  small,  compared  to 
that  of  previous  years. 

"VVe  hope,  however,  before  our  February 
number  of  1876  is  issued,  to  see  all  our 
responsible  companies  doing  an  active  busi- 
ness on  the  Coast,  feeling  contidcnt  that 
our  next  Legislature  will  see  the  folly  of 
such  laws  as  are  now  on  our  statute  books, 
and  soon  as  possible  repeal  them. 

— Messrs.  J.  A.  Melcher  &  Son,  the  ener- 
getic General  Agents  of  the  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life,  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  been 
ordei'ed  to  report  to  headquarters  of  their 
Company,  in  Milwaukee,  and  on  the  2.3d  of 
December,  left  this  city  for  the  above  point. 
The  obnoxious  laws  of  the  State  drove  the 
Northwestern,  with  other  Companies,  from 
California,  hence  this  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Northwestern.  Messrs.  Melcher  «&  Son 
have  been  connected  with  the  Company 
since  186G,  having  charge  of  the  Alabama 
Department  until  1872,when  they  came  to  this 
Coast,  where  they  have  made  many  warm 
friends,  and  won  for  themselves  a  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  uprightness  in  all  busi- 
ness matters,  and  we  with  many  others  re- 
gret the  loss  of  these  representative  Insurance 
men,''*social  and  genial  gentlemen.  We 
wish  them  success  in  their  new  field,  and 
hope  to  see  them,  soon,  the  Pacific  Coast 
representatives  of  the  Northwestern,  or  some 
other  good  Company. 


— Hon,  Ed.  Kussell,  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  Kansas,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  Kansas 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Leavenworth.  Mr. 
R.  was  an  efficient  commissioner  and  filled 
his  office  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
unless,  perhaps,  some  wild-cat  companies, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  a  val- 
uable accession  to  the  Kansas  Fire  Insurance 
Co. 

— Mr.  Heber  Smith,  formerly  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  but  more  recently  con- 
nected with  the  Globe  Mutual  of  New  York, 
has  been  elected  Piesident  of  the  Safety 
Deposit  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  live  man,  and  fully  compe- 
tent to  manage  the  Agency  Department  of 
any  company,  and  if  anything  can  be  made 
out  of  the  Safety  Deposit,  Mr.  S.  will 
make  it. 

— Mr.  Geo.  A.  Crofutt,  publisher  of 
Crofutth  Western  World,  a  monthly  16-page 
journal^  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  "West- 
ern country',  has  retired  from  the  publish- 
ing business,  and  the  Western  World  and 
the  South  have  been  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  The  South,  published  by  the  South 
Publishing  Co.,  cor.  Fulton  and  Church 
Streets,  New  York  City.  The  South  is  a 
weekly  8-page  paper,  heretofore  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  South  and  Southwest, 
but  in  future  will  include  all  the  Western 
country,  and  will  be  sent  to  the  old  sub- 
scribers of  CrofutCs  Western  World,  a 
change  which  we  think  should  satisfy  the 
World  subscribers  as  the  South  is  a  weekly, 
and  from  the,number  before  us,  would  judge 
that  it  is  ably  edited,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  will  take  the  place  of  the  World. 

We  regret  losing  our  old  friend,  Cro- 
futt, from  the  publishing  staff,  but  he  tells 
us  that  the  press  of  other  business  compels 
him  to  give  up  publishing,  and  we  must  be 
content  with  the  loss  in  hopes  that  the  change 
is  better  for  him, if  not  for  his  many  thousands 
friends  in  the  Far  West,  who  know  him 
well,  and  speak  his  name  with  the  familiarity 
of  one  of  the  family. 
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— Mr.  H.  W.  Snow,  for  some  years  past 
Special  Agent  of  the  Hartford  Insurance 
Company,  has  joined  Oliver  Hawes,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hawes  &  Snow,  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Agent,  with  office  at  No. 
317  California  Street.  These  gentlemen 
represent  the  St.  Joseph  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
the  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  Conn.  Both  are  Companies 
of  unquestionable  security,  and  are  National 
Board  Companies.  While  connected  with 
the  Hartford,  Mr.  Snow  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  country  business,  and  we 
believe  the  agency  is  already  extending 
their  business  to  some  of  the  best  interior 
towns. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Chapman,  Insurance  Com- 
missioner of  New  York,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing circular  to  the  insurance  companies: 

To  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the 

Ins.  Co.  of — 

Dear  Sir:  I  intend  to  request  the  next 
Legislature  to  pass  an  Act  which  will  enable 
me  to  reduce  or  remit  all  Department  charges 
against  Insurance  Companies,  for  the  year 
1875,  except  such  as  I  am  compelled  to  col- 
lect under  what  is  known  as  the  Reciprocal 
Law. 

Will  you  oblige  me,  therefore,  by  not 
forwarding  money  to  this  Department  for 
anything  accruing  after  January  1st,  1875, 
until  you  shall  receive  a  notice  from  me 
specifying  the  amount. 

Be  sure  and  have  this  go  into  the  hands  of 
the  proper  officers  or  clerks  of  your  Com- 
pany, so  as  to  prevent  remittances  for  any- 
thing accruing  after  that  date,  as  they  will 
only  be  returned,  till  such  time  as  the  Legis- 
lature shall  act  on  the  Bill  above  referred  to. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Oklow  W.  Chapman, 

Superintendent. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  report  on 

Savings  Banks  and  Life  Insurance,  made  to 
the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  by  a  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  As  Elizur 
Wright  was  one  of  the  committee,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  who  the  father  of  this 


report  is.  The  principal  feature  in  this  do- 
cument is  to  unite  the  Savings  Bank  and 
Life  Insurance  business  and  at  the  same 
time  separate  the  two  by  keeping  a  separate 
account  with  the  deposit  portion  of  the  pre- 
mium and  the  Insurance  fund,  applying  only 
such  portion  of  the  premium  to  the  insurance 
as  is  necessary  to  carry  the  risk,  and  giving  a 
certificate  of  deposit  for  the  remainder,  all 
of  which  is  good  enough  if  they  can  convince 
the  people  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to 
"spontaneously"  come  forward  and  insure, 
thereby  saving  agency  expenses;  to  do  which 
Mr.  Wright  well  knows  would  be  impossible, 
as  people  do  not  insure  "spontaneously" 
without  being  solicited,  and  the  agent  is  the 
one  who  does  the  work  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Therefore,  to  do  away  with  the  expense  of 
agents  virtually  does  away  with  the  insur- 
ance branch  of  Mr.  Wright's  "American 
Family  Bank." 

— Of  the  value  of  life  insurance  the  North- 
western Review  says: 

"The  value  of  life  insurance  as  an  invest- 
ment was  probably  nevermore  fully  demon- 
strated than  in  the  case  of  the  Prince  Impe- 
rial of  France.  When  the  Prince  was  born, 
Napoleon,  like  a  wise  and  far-seeing  parent, 
placed  a  very  large  endowment  insurance 
upon  the  life  of  his  son,  to  be  paid  when  the 
young  gentleman  should  attain  his  majority. 
Time  sped  on,  the  premiums  were  promptly 
paid,  while  the  young  Prince  enjoyed  every 
luxury  that  wealth  and  station  could  pos- 
sibly command.  Apparently  every  earthly 
want  of  the  Prince  had  been  most  amply 
provided  for,  wholly  independently  of  his 
life  insurance  investments.  But  about  two 
years  previous  to  the  date  of  maturity  of 
these  endowment  policies,  a  great  change 
came  over  the  worldly  prospects  of  the 
Prince  Imperial.  Suddenly  a  threatening 
war-cloud  appeared  upon  the  European  hor- 
izon, which  rapidly  expanded  until  it  spread 
its  mantle  of  gloom  over  the  entire  continent. 
Behind  that  cloud  of  war  the  sun  of  Auster- 
litz  sank  to  rise  no  more,  behind  the  blood- 
stained hills  of  Sedan.  The  Emperor  was 
hurled  from  his  throne  and  became  a  poor 
exile,  but  he  had  provided  for  his  son." 
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MINING    AND    :MErALIXTRGY. 


Mining  Enterprise. 


(From  tho   Mining   World.) 

Tlie  meaning  of  the  term  Mining  Enter- 
prise, as  generally  understood,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  has  practically  become 
in  our  great  centres  of  business  and  com- 
merce. It  may  now  be  divided  into  under- 
ground and  surface  operations.  The  latter 
aj-e  those  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  offices  of 
the  undertakings.  In  manj'-  cases  they  have 
little,  sometimes  nothing,  to  do  with  min- 
erals, except  in  the  form  of  coin  of  the 
realm,  but  are  the  prolific  sources  of  gain 
to  a  certain  class  of  speculators,  who  con- 
fine their  exertions  to  this  kind  of  affairs. 
In  order  to. start  such  a  concern,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  in 
a  district  where  minerals  are  known  to  ex- 
ist. If  a  few  holes  have  been  made,  and 
some  stuff",  whether  good  or  bad,  does  not 
matter,  brought  to  grass,  so  much  the  better. 
A  captain  with  a  sciijitural  name  has  next 
to  be  sought  out,  and  sent  down  to  visit  and 
report  on  the  property.  Occasionally  a 
brace  of  these  gentlemen  are  employed,  and 
a  civil  or  mining  engineer  superadded  to 
give  greater  weight  to  their  statements. 
The  force  of  the  latter  is,  of  course,  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  paid,  and  an  extra 
payment  will  generally  procure  the  much- 
desired  assurance  that  during  a  long  career 
the  visitors  have  rarely  seen  a  more  truly 
promising  sett.  There  are,  of  course,  men 
who  would  scorn  to  state  what  they  did  not 
conscientiously  believe,  but  they  are  natur- 
ally not  selected,  and  to  the  general  public 
a  Joel  or  a  Jerushah  with  a  Cornish  patron- 
ymic goes  down  with  the  best.     Having  got 


thus  far,  a  certain  sum — the  more  the  better 
— is    raised    by   shares,  and    if  possible  re- 
cruited  and  extended  by  debentures.     The 
affair    is    now  floated.     Months  and  years 
pass  away.     Keports  are  regularly  sent  in 
by  the  agent,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gress made,  and  the  brilliant  prospects  which 
a  little  further  working  and  expense  must 
be  sure  to  realise.     Sometimes   a  lucky  hit 
makes  the  mine  turn  out  a  success  ;  but  in 
this  case,  if  the  promoters  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  they  manage,  before   much   is 
known  of  it,  to  have  the  concern  wound  up 
and  brought  to  the  hammer.    They  thus  ob- 
tain the  opportunity  of  securing  it  again  for 
a  trifle,  with  all  the  machinery  erected  and 
work  done  at  heavy  costs.     It  can  then  be" 
re-sold  to  another  body  of  adventurers  at  a 
fair  advance,  having  been  in  the  meantime 
re-baptised  and  brought  out  under  a  fresh 
title.  There  are,  indeed,  several  well-known 
concerns  which  have  been  made  to  undergo 
this  purifying   process   several    times    with 
handsome  profits  to  all  interested,  except, 
perhaps,  the  shareholders.    The  latter,  how- 
ever,   have   only   themselves   to    thank  for 
selecting  to  stand  in  this  relation  to  the  con- 
cern, and  thus  inviting  the  greedy  or  the 
needy  to    plunder  them    at    their  leisure. 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  must  be  con- 
soling to  them  to   know  and  feel  the  good 
they  are  doing  to  a  set  of  hard  working  and, 
according  to  their  lights,  meritorious  per- 
sons.    Throughout  all  creation  the  system 
of  one  class  of  beings  preying  on  another  is 
the  known  order  of  things,  and  in  finance 
shareholders  and  lenders  furnish  the  flocks 
whose  fleeces  and  substance  nourish  and  sup- 
port the  financier.     This  is  not  the  case  in 
mining  alone,  which  only  participates  in  and 
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follows  the  movement  general  in  a  certain 
kind  of  joint-stock  business.  It  is  a  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence,  which  has  in 
this  manner  supplied  the  means  of  existence 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  community, 
Avho,  by  the  exercise  of  skill  and  ingenuity 
contrive  to  compel  the  remainder  to  purvey 
for  their  necessities,  and  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  former,  they  manage  to 
make  the  thing  tolerably  profitable.  The 
only  pity  is  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
calling,  those  who  bring  out  so-called  min- 
ing concerns  cannot  dispense  with  mines 
altogether,  as  they  would  in  this  manner  be 
able  to  make  considerable  economies,  and 
the  public  need  be  none  the  wiser.  Of  all 
the  impediments  to  business  none  have  had 
a  more  seriously  injurious  eftect  than  those 
stupid  prosecutions  undertaken  bj'  persons 
who  will  not  understand  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  submit  quietly  to  losing  their  money,  as 
it  is  to  paying  their  rates  and  taxes,  though 
some  individuals  are  unreasonable  enough 
to  wish  to  pay  nothing. 

A  very  good  idea,  which  has  been  made 
to  do  excellent  service,  is  to  get  possession 
of  some  old  property.  The  longer  the 
period  since  which  it  has  been  out  of  work- 
ing the  better,  as  it  may  be  got  cheaper, 
and  gives,  besides,  greater  scope  to  the 
imaginative  powers  of  the  promoters.  In 
such  a  case  the  profits  and  glories  of  the 
past  can  be  safely  referred  to,  as  there  will 
be  nobody  to  refute  any  statements  made. 
If  the  old  workers,  supposing  they  did  more 
than  sink  a  few  wells,  have  accumulated 
sizeable  heajis  of  rubbish,  these  may  be 
referred  to,  as  showing  the  extent  of  opera- 
tions at  some  far  remote  period;  and  it  is  on 
record  that  an  old  well,  the  dirt — to  use  a 
contractor's  expression — from  a  cutting 
made  for  a  public  road,  a  few  barrowsful  of 
tolerable  ore,  brought  from  someplace  where 
lodes  existed,  and  a  good  report,  were  suflS- 
eient  to  start  a  flourishing  concern.  The 
clever  proprietors  managed,  in  fact,  to  get 
a  large  sum  from  a  mining  company,  which 
afterwards  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
erecting  costly  machinery  in  their  en- 
deavours to  create  a  mine,  for  to  find  one 
they  were  most  unlikely.     After  a  time  the 


benighted  adventurers  came  at  last  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  sett  was  worthless,  but 
not  being  quite  so  bright  of  device  as  those 
who  had  at  first  promoted  the  undertaking, 
they  went  into  liquidation,  and  may,  per- 
haps, be  there  now  for  all  that  can  be 
learned  about  them.  In  this  instance  inge- 
nuity and  daring  gained  a  well-earned  re- 
ward, and  nobody  except  the  investors  lost. 
That  many  and  most  valuable  old  setts 
exist  which  would  repay  any  money  laid 
out  on  them  is  not^  to  be  doubted,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  the  typical  financial  promoter 
such  properties  can  have  little  attraction. 
They  cost  in  the  first  place  too  much  to  com- 
mence with,  and  are  also  too  likely  to  be- 
come good  bona  fide  concerns  to  present  the 
opportunities  for  pickings,  which  are  afford- 
ed by  an  unsuccessful  speculation  with  its 
concomitant  winding-up  and  sale  of  effects. 
To  make  capital  out  of  an  old  and  exhausted 
mine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  opera- 
tions in  which  promoters  can  be  engaged. 
A  dash  of  history,  a  few  touches  of  the 
pathetic,  a  brilliant  recital  of  the  immense 
returns  of  the  district  in  b^^gone  ages,  and  a 
carefully  worded  suggestion  that  it  was  from 
the  very  sett  being  offered  to  the  public,  are 
the  basis  of  the  prospectus  which  is  to  take 
the  world  by  storm.  It  may  happen,  does, 
indeed,  often  ha])pcn,  that  the  appeal  meets 
with  but  a  lukewarm  response,  but  the 
money  got  in  must  be  secured  at  any  cost 
and  an  allotment  is  proceeded  to  without 
further  delay.  Those  who  have  started  the 
company  have  now  an  opportunity  of  getting 
possession  of  a  good  part  at  least  of  the 
coin,  and  with  the  remainder  extensive 
operations  are  at  once  set  on  foot.  Engines 
are  bought,  shafts  sunk,  adits  driven,  at 
least  on  paper,  and  the  affair  goes  on  gaily 
and  successfully  for  a  time.  Very  com- 
fortable profits  are  in  the  meantime  made  by 
those  concerned  in  everything  purchased, 
and  on  all  the  work  done,  though  the  less  of 
this  actually  accomplished  so  much  the 
better.  The  moment  at  length  arrives  when 
the  funds  are  exhausted,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  genius  of  the  promoter  shines  forth  in 
extracting,  by  bold  and  plausible  appeals, 
still  further  sums  from  the  pockets  of  un- 
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willing  investors.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
shareholders  who  are  made  to  contribute,  at 
others  the  general  public,  but  in  all  cases 
the  tactics  pursued  are  similar.  The  ma- 
chinery erected  is  stated  to  be  doing  its 
work  admirably  ;  the  underground  opera- 
tions are  said  to  have  been  carried  out  most 
successfully  ;  every  indication  of  the  pro- 
ximity of  rich  lodes  is  reported  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  appearance  of  the  ground,  and 
the  heavy  rush  of  water  ;  and  a  little  more 
money  is  all  the  public  are  told  that  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  sett  turn  out  a  most 
brilliant  success. 

So  far,  we  have  never  traveled  beyond 
the  three  kingdoms,  but  to  the  truly  specu- 
lative mind,  such  limits  offer  too  restricted  a 
field  for  the  conquests  of  genius.  The  Colo- 
nies have,  consequently,  been  ransacked, 
and  other  lands  been  brought  under  contri- 
bution. None,  however,  has  proved  so  at- 
tractive or  made  such  great  returns  as  the 
United  States.  Kich  in  minerals,  as  many 
parts  of  that  country  undoubtedly  are,  the 
colouring  dashed  on  with  a  free  hand  by 
those  who  have  launched  American  mines 
in  this  market,  has  painted  other  and  far 
different  districts  in  even  brighter  tints. 
Here  the  learned  geologist,  the  famed  pro- 
fessor, has  been  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and 
specious  scientific  terms  used  to  bewilder  the 
would-be  shareholder  by  the  wily  vendors. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  study  worthy  of  a  master 
mind  to  trace  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
mines  of  comparatively  little  value  have 
been  made  to  do  duty  for  Eldorados,  and 
have  drained  the  pockets  of  numerous  capi- 
talists. The  latter,  however,  is  the  lookout 
of  the  capitalists,  and  we  may  leave  them 
out  of  our  calculations,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. What  we  have  to  consider  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  properties  have  been  in- 
troduced to  public  notice,  and  how  they 
have  been  afterwards  manipulated.  A  cer- 
tain cookery  book,  in  giving  the  recipe  for 
making  hare  soup,  commences  with  recom- 
mending that  the  hare  be  first  caught.  In 
mines,  whether  in  America  or  elsewhere,  it 
is  generally  advisable  that  a  mine  be  at  the 
outset  procured,  though  whether  there  be 
any  ores  in  it  or  not  is  a  question  of  second- 


ary importance.  Admitting  that  the  mine 
has  been  obtained,  and  there  ought  to  be 
little  difl[iculty  in  doing  so — for  are  there 
not  numbers  of  our  American  cousins  even 
now  pressing  on  us  valuable  setts  for  sale — 
the  next  step  is  to  have  it  properly  recom- 
mended. This  the  military  man,  colonel  or 
general  (for  they  have  generally  some 
designation  of  the  kind),  to  whom  the  sale 
of  the  property  has  been  entrusted  by  his 
confiding  countrymen,  undertakes  to  have 
done  for  a  consideration.  For  this  puipose 
he  engages  the  services  of  some  distinguished 
philosopher,  aided  by  a  Old  Testament- 
named  practical  miner,  who  is  employed 
to  substantiate  the  assertions  of  the  former 
by  the  help  of  a  knowledge  acquired  by 
practice  and  a  good  habit  of  asseverating  all 
that  is  required  of  him.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  inquire  at  some  future  period  why  it 
should  be  that  on  the  other  as  well  as  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Scriptures 
should  be  called  upon  to  furnish  names  for 
those  engaged  in  mining.  Having  got  thus 
far,  the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  is 
to  induce  the  British  public  to  take  up  the 
affair,  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  the  best 
step  to  be  taken  has  always  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  be  raising  the  price  of  the  con- 
cern. The  wise  promoter  also  gets  over 
quantities  of  rich  specimens,  and  begins  at 
the  outset  by  stating  that  in  order  to  utilize 
so  fine  a  property  mills  and  appliances  for 
smelting  on  the  spot  must  absolutely  be 
erected.  The  affair,  if  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  properly  conducted,  may  be  consid- 
ered done,  and  the  same  may  for  the  most 
part  be  confidently  reported  of  the  share- 
holders. A  great  point  for  a  wise  and  cau- 
tious starter  of  such  companies  is  to  be 
careful  to  keep  his  own  name  in  the  back- 
ground, because  if  some  cantankerous  per- 
sons— and  we  know  the  wicked  never  cease 
from  troubling — should  cause  any  unplea- 
sant inquiries,  he  can  throw  the  odium  on 
othois.  This  is  an  invaluable  receipe,  and 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  even  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  our  limits  are  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  we  regret  being  compelled  to  quit 
so  pleasant  a  subject. 
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[From  the  Mining  Review.] 

SOME  POINTS  ON  AMALGAMA- 
TION. 

Amalgamation,  either  raw,  or  combined 
with  roasting  and  chlorination  has  obtained 
such  a  foothold  in  the  economy  of  silver  and 
gold  production,  that  it  may  be  accounted 
as  almost  heretical  lo  say  aught  against  it. 
An  essay  on  "Amalgamation  as  a  means  of 
Grace,"  would,  to  the  generality  of  millmen, 
'be  much  more  palatable;  but  there  is  certain 
advantage,  as  well  as  wisdom  in  consider- 
ing these  vital  subjects  dispassionately,  while 
the  country  is  yet  in  a  transition  state,  and 
before  systems  of  reduction  are  finally 
adopted  that  may  in  time  be  found  not  ap- 
plicable as  a  rule  to  the  ores  produced . 

In  Colorado,  raw  amalgamation  can  only 
be  ajiplied  to  gold  ores,  and  to  those  classes 
of  silver  minerals  as  are  not  combined  with 
large  amounts  of  sulphur,  as  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  tellurides,  &c.  This  latter  class, 
covering  a  very  minute  portion  of  our  pro- 
duction, may  practically  be  overlooked,  and 
it  can  be  fairly  said  that  all  of  our  silver 
ores,  and  about  one-tenth  of  our  gold  ore 
yield  must  be  submitted  to  roasting  at  last, 
and  (in  the  case  of  silver  ores)  to  chlorina- 
tion, before  amalgamation  can  be  carried 
on.  This  being  the^case,  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  considerable  importance,  as  to  wheth- 
er that  system  will  prove  of  advantage  when 
the  mines  are  opened  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  character  of  ore  that  will  be  produced  is 
known,  and  when  custom  mills  must  be 
built  with  a  view  of  buying  any  and  all 
ores  mined.  To  examine  this  question  fair- 
ly, a  cursory  resume  of  the  raw  material 
furnished  to  the  several  beneficiating  cen- 
tres will  be  needed.  In  the  north  we  have 
two  natural  reducing  centres,  viz.  Middle 
Boulder,  and  Boulder  City.  Following 
down  on  the  tier  of  mountain  counties,  are 
found  Black  Hawk,  Golden,  Georgetown, 
Montezuma,  Breckenridge,  Montgomery 
Gulch  (Alma  &  Dudley),  Oro  City  and 
Granite,  Canon  City,  Del  Norte,  and  the 
Animas  Park. 

Each  of  these  is  a  natural  centre  for  the 


treatment  of  ores,  and  those  that  have  not 
already,  will  in  time  become,  the  seat  of 
extensive  metallurgical  works.  The  ores 
that  are  now  furnished  at  Middle  Boulder 
are  principally  silver  minerals  (sulphuretted 
or  native)  combiaed  on  an  average  with 
from  5  to  8  per  cent,  lead,  2  to  10  per  cent, 
of  copper,  no  zinc,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  iron. 

Of  all  silver  districts  opened  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  Territory,  this  is  perhaps  the  one 
most  suited  for  amalgamation  works,  there 
being  not  copper  enough  for  matte  produc- 
tion, nor  lead  sufBcient  for  lead  reduction. 
Boulder  City  will  receive  the  ores  from 
Gold  Hill,  Ward,  and  Jamestown,  and 
which  are  principally  auriferous,  rich  in  iron 
pyrites,  cumbered  often  with  zinc  enough 
to  bother  the  smelter,  and  too  little  lead  to 
be  of  any  aid  to  him. 

Black  Hawk,  in  the  centre  of  a  gold 
region  rich  in  copper,  and  Golden,  at  the 
mouth  of  Clear  Creek,  where  the  j'ield  of 
two  counties  can  be  most  advantag(;ously 
handled,  will  never  resort  to  such  a  special 
process  as  chlorination  and  almagamation, 
and  can  be  passed  on  without  further  com- 
ment. Ores  brought  to  Georgetown,  have 
been  found  to  carry  on  an  average  about 
10  per  cent.'  of  lead,  8  per  cent,  zinc,  little 
or  no  copper  or  iron,  and  silver  minerals 
always  highly  sulphuretted.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  mines  that  will  yield  20  to 
50  per  cent,  lead  and  zinc,  and  a  very  few, 
if  any,  whose  ores,  except  on  or  near  the 
surface,  are  not  highly  charged  with  these 
metals.  Montezuma  and  the  valley  of  the 
Blue  River,  although  very  much  underrated 
at  present,  are  really  the  most  productive 
base  metal  areas  in  Colorado.  In  the 
former  the  ores  are  exceedingly  heavy, 
usually  carrying  both,  zinc  and  lead,  with 
enough  of  the  former  to  drive  an  amateur 
metallurgist  crazy,  and  of  both  to  make  it  a 
perfect  Elysium  for  the  separator.  Here 
and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Main  Divide, 
in  Hall's  and  adjoining  gulches,  as  we  follow 
the  Colorado  mineral  belt  southwest,  barj'ta 
in  large  quantities  first  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  gangue,  and  adds  further  to  the 
difficulties  of  beneficiating.     In  the  upper 
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Blue  Valley,  lead,  quite  free  from  zinc,  is 
found,  but  as  the  limestone  and  sandstone 
strata  of  the  South  Park  are  approached, 
ores  of  the  base  metals  are  found  in  less 
quantity  and  with  more  irregularity,  and 
minerals  of  a  more  simple  composition,  (the 
result,  perhaps,  of  their  sedimentary  deposi- 
tion) are  reached. 

The  South  Park  ores  proper  (yielded  by 
the  mines  of  the  east  slope  of  the  Mosquito 
Range)  carry  but  little  base  metal  except 
copper  and  iron.  Occasionally,  as  in  local- 
ites  like  the  Horseshoe,  deposits  of  galena 
are  found  in  the  limestones,  and  doubtless 
enough  can  be  produced  from  these  to  render 
lead  smelting  possible.  All  ores  as  yet 
found  are,  however,  sulphuretted  to  the  last 
degree,  and  require  calcination  or  roasting 
before  treatment.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
this  range,  among  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  same  belt  of  lodes  that  are 
worked  in  the  Blue  Valley  and  Ten  Mile 
Districts  appears  again,  but  following  the 
river  down,  pyrites  of  copper  and  iron,  car- 
rying gold,  take  the  place  of  the  argentif- 
erous lead  and  zinc. 

A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  mines 
at  the  extreme  upper  waters  of  the  Arkansas, 
is  the  occurrence  of  nickel  in  small  but  in- 
creasing quantities. 

Passing  southward,  a  break  occurs  in  the 
Colorado  mineral  belt,  of  about  150  miles, 
until  the  Saguache  and  Uncompaghre  Ran- 
ges are  reached,  and  the  chaos  of  upturned 
granites  along  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  Del 
Norte,  and  Las  Animas.  This  break  is  it- 
self broken  by  scattered  discoveries,  such  as 
have  taken  place  in  the  Greenhorn  and  other 
ranges,  but  the  older  formations  of  rock, 
such  as  carry  gold,  silver  and  the  base  metals 
in  fissure  veins,  are  at  this  point  overlaid  by 
the  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  plains  for  a 
much  farther  distance  west  than  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Golden  and  Boulder.  At  the  San 
Juan  district,  however,  a  full  development 
of  the  mineral  belt  occurs  again,  and  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  anywhere  in  Colorado. 
The  full  complement  of  the  metals  that  dis- 
tinguishes her  other  precious  metal  districts 
is  here  found,  and  the  same  heterogeneous 
combinations.     Lead,   Zinc,   Iron,   Copper, 


Arsenic,  and  Antimonj',  with  a  very  gen- 
erous admixture  of  sulphur  everywhere, 
rich  in  some  places  in  gold,  and  in  others  in 
silver,  completes  the  Colorado  belt;  a  line  of 
fissure  lodes  only  broken  by  the  deposits  of 
the  Mo^quito  Range,  that  are  as  rich  in  met- 
als of  all  kinds  as  any  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  setting 
aside  those  gold  ores  which  can  be  treated 
by  battery  amalgamation,  all  Colorado  ores 
require  roasting,  for  no  metallurgical  pro- 
cess now  in  vogue  can  proceed  until  sulphur 
is  driven  off.  After  ores  are  oxidized,  either 
they  must  be  smelted  to  a  copper  matte  or 
a  lead  product,  or  prepared  for  amalgama- 
tion. The  latter  process  must  be  preceded  by 
chlorination,  as  mercury  will  not  combine 
with  silver  while  in  the  state  of  an  oxide. 
Here  the  question  naturally  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind,  whether  in  a  country  so 
richly  endowed  with  base  metals  (lead  and 
copper)  with  which  to  from  a  matte  or  a 
fusible  slag,  the  intermediary  process  of 
chlorination  is  not  a  waste,  if  amalgamation 
is  no  more  costly  than  reduction  to  metal. 

The  defects  of  the  amalgamation  system 
are  evident.  Unless  combined  with  the 
costly  lixiviation  process,  lead  and  copper 
are  lost,  and  before  many  years  these  are  to 
constitute  the  basis  of  profit  to  the  mill 
man.  If  he  cannot  treat  them,  other  works 
who  can  will  take  his  ores,  leaving  him  only 
such  light  material  as  carries  little  or  none 
of  the  base  metals,  a  class  of  ore  already 
very  small  in  quantity.  In  addition  is  the 
extra  expense  of  chlorination,  which  is  al- 
ready costing  the  county,  if  all  the  amalga- 
mation works  |,were  running  to  their 
full  capacity,  something  over  flOO,- 
000  per  year  in  salt  alone,  and  about 
§50,000  in  quicksilver  lost.  Experience  has 
also  shown  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  pre- 
cious metal  cannot  be  extracted  by  amalaga- 
mation,  especially  where  lead,  copper  and 
zinc  are  abundant,  and  the  very  careful  roast- 
ing which  has  to  precede  that  operation  is 
not  favorable  to  a  rapid  handling  of  stock. 
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The    San    Francisco    "Call"    and 
"  Bulletin. " 

The  San  Prancisco  Stock  Rcjyort  o?  Decem- 
ber  18th,  speaks  as  follows  concerning  the 
above  enterprising  dailies: 

"In  yesterday's  issue,  the  Call  gave  what 
it  calls  an  exhaustive  article  on  the  stock  and 
mining  question.  Knowing  the  Call,  of  old, 
we  expect  as  a  matter  of  course  a  false  state- 
ment, or  the  usual  predictions  of  coming 
misfortune  to  the  great  vital  business  which 
is  giving  San  Francisco  a  high  stand  among 
the  leading  capitals  of  the  world,  and  plac- 
ing its  mining  capitalists  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  present 
century.  But  though  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  Call  and  Bulletin  would  not  give  a  min- 
ing statement,  if  it  was  not  to  attack  this  in- 
terest, we  were  not  prepared  to  read  a  state- 
ment so  deliberatelj'  false  and  given  with 
such  exj^lanations  and  comments  as  to  inten- 
tionally mislead  any  one  who  did  not  know 
any  better.  In  this  article,  we  find  the 
statement  made  that  the  gross  bullion  yield 
of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  amounts  to  |1,600,- 
000,000.  In  the  next  sentence  we  are  told 
that  every  dollar  of  this  sum  has  cost  for  ex- 
traction dollar  for  dollar — and  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  is  stated  that  the  net  profits  of 
the  Comstock  since  its  discovery  to  the  pres- 
ent day  is  exactly  $25,000,000  and  no  more, 
the  balance  of  the  yield— say  $275,000,000 
— having  been  paid  for  labor,  machinery, 
and  the  thousand  other  industries  fostered, 
originated,  developed  and  matured  from  this 
great  parent  source  and  so  far  inexhaustible 
depository  of  wealth.  "Was  thej-e  no  profit 
out  of  that  $275,000,000  which  paid  our  iron 
founderies,  mill  men,  Front  street  grocers, 
liquor  and  commission  houses — was  all  the 
expenditure  of  this  enormous  sum  without 
profit  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  particul- 
arly and  the  world  at  large?  AVhen  two 
prominent  journals  deliberately  falsify  and 
apparently  endorse  statements  to  go  broad- 
cast through  the  land,  what  wonder  if  our 
capitalists  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as 
sharpers,  and  should  be  given  a  wide  berth 
to  as  the  wisest  dictate  of  good  sense? 


The  journals  referred  to  as  making  this 
statement — of  course  we  name  the  Call  and 
Bulletin  as  one — knew  that  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Comstock  lode  the  expenditure 
of  the  remaining  $275,000,000  gave  em- 
ployment and  profit  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands throughout  the  whole  United  States, 
and  that  millions  of  this  money  found  its 
way  to  Europe,  giving  employment  and 
profit  there  also  in  the  shape  of  wages  for 
artizans,  iron  and  coal  workers,  engineers 
and  manufacturers,  satisfying  and  encourag- 
ing alike  both  workman  and  capitalist. 
Need  we  to-day  ask  any  intelligent  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  or  any  one  who  has 
the  smallest  idea  or  knowledge  of  trade  or 
finance?  Can  results  detrimental  to  our 
city  arise  from  this  mining  business  which 
we  control,  and  from  which  we  are  yearly 
receiving  such  a  golden  stream  of  unpar- 
rallelled  wealth.  There  is  not  an  intelligent 
man  in  the  community  could  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.  We  are  informed 
by  the  Chronicle  and  Post  that  no  intelligent 
people  read  the  Call,  and  that  the  Bulletin 
is  dying  a  certain,  slow  death.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  that  when  public  journals  take 
such  a  stand  as  the  Call  and  Bulletin  have 
in  this  business — so  narrow,  prejudiced,  il- 
logical and  small,  that  they  will  neither 
reap  permanent  profit  nor  prosperitj' — for 
the  facts  in  the  Comstock  case  are  mattere 
of  public  record,  and  truth  will  prevail.  In 
the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Report, 
though  claiming  to  be  devoted  to  the  mining 
interest,  we  never  believed  that  all  the 
profits  of  the  business  should  solely  belong 
to  brokers  and  stock  dealers.  Nor  do  we 
believe  that  this  hard-worked  profession  get 
over  an  average  recompense  for  their  time 
and  capital  and  the  anxiety  endured. 

We  take  a  broader  and  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  this  mining  question,  swayed 
neither  by  prejudice  nor  influenced  because 
of  some  obnoxious  practices — looking  to  the 
great  future  secured  to  our  city  and  State, 
and  honestly  acknowledging  that  the  crown- 
ing enterprise,  the  great  investment  which 
has  sealr^d  our  aspiration  as  the  Queen  City 
of  the  western  slope  of  America's  Con- 
tinent, has  been  secured  us  tlirough  mining 
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and  stock  business.  In  every  trade,  pro- 
fession, enterprise,  manufactory  and  real 
estate  investment,  tlie  sinews  of  its  prosecu- 
tion have  almost  invariably  come  from  this 
mining  source,  thus  giving  profits  on  profits 
through  the  whole  community.  "We  would 
not  really  like  to  believe  that  Messrs. 
Pickering  and  Fitch  accept  of  a  sum  of  gold 
coin  for  giving  false  views  in  stock  articles, 
yet  we  remember  distinctly  that  about  the 
first  day  of  June  last  they  advised  all  very 
earnestly  to  sell  Ophir  at  §8  jDer  share.  A 
hundred  shares  sold  under  the  confidential 
advice  of  the  Call,  netted  then  $800  ;  to-day 
it  would  have  just  given  the  snug  little 
fortune  of  $15,000,  with  the  prospect  of 
going  higher.  So  much  at  present  for  the 
Call  and    Bulletin's  advice  in  stocks." 


Pioneers  of  Civilization. 


The  gallant  pioneer  is  the  noblest  type  of 
American  manhood.  He  climbs  like  a  huge 
fly  upon  the  bald  summit  of  some  lofty 
mountain,  and  the  primeval  hills  welcome 
his  daring  footsteps.  He  taps  with  the  pros- 
pector's pick  at  the  adamantine  doors  of 
the  earth's  treasure  chambers,  and  at  his 
demand  they  reveal  their  shining  secrets. 
His  glittering  ax  lays  low  the  green-plumed 
forest  monarchs,  and  on  the  surface  of  the 
emerald-hued  prairies  he  marks  the  sites  of 
cities  yet  to  be.  Not  for  him  the  science  of 
the  school ;  not  for  him  the  graces  of  culture; 
not  for  him  the  sweet  solaces  of  life.  But 
he  reads  the  story  of  the  ages  written  upon 
the  silent  rocks  and  hears  the  tale  of  mysteri- 
ous forces  whispered  by  the  midnight  stars, 
and  the  priest-robed  mountains  and  the  smil- 
ing lakes  and  the  white-lipped  sunset  seas 
are  his  palaces  and  his  kindred.  South- 
ward you  shall  behold  him,  undaunted  by 
the  roar  of  the  Colorado,  of  the  stealthy  step 
of  the  Apache,  pressing  onward  to  listen  to 
the  wash  of  the  tropic  waters.  Northward 
his  resolute  face  is  turned  toward  the  woo- 
ing mountains  of  crystal  until  the  North 
Star  gleams  like  a  mighty  diamond  in  its 
gold  and  crimson  setting  of  Northern  lights, 
and  the  sullen  sun  but  for  an  hour  hangs 
upon  the  verge  of  the  polar  night,  a   faint 


reminder  of  the  lost  southern  clime,  while 
the  booming  artillery  of  the  Ice  King  hails 
the  pioneer  of  polar  seas.  Westward — ah! 
there  is  no  longer  a  "West.  The  iron  lace 
with  which  progress  fringes  her  garments, 
reaches  now  to  where  the  Goldon  Gate 
swings  back  upon  its  hinges.  Asia  and  the 
farther  Indies  are  just  beyond,  and  the 
Orient  of  Europe  is  the  Occident  of  America. 
And  still  from  the  silver  and  the  orange 
blossoms  of  cactus-fringed  and  snow  crowned 
Mexico,  northward  to  where  the  icebergs 
glitter  against  the  Arctic  sky,  our  pioneers 
are  marching'  and  toiling.  In  the  track 
which  their  fierce  feet  are  breaking,  our 
country  marches  onward  to  her  greatness. 
The  army  of  civilization  swells  upon  their 
pathwaj'.  Art,  science,  pi-ogress,  the  wealth 
of  nations,  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Re- 
public follow.  All  honor  and  all  hail  to 
those  brave  hearts  who  lead  the  vanguard. — 
Owyhee  Avalanche. 

Panamint. 


During  a  recent  visit  to  Panamint  we 
took  occasion  to  make  as  thorough  an  ex- 
amination of  a  number  of  its  ledges  as 
could  be  done  in  three  days'  climbing  and 
by  hammering  croppings  at  short  intervals 
from  the  beginning  of  one  location,  though 
step  by  step,  to  the  next  and  the  next.  The 
result  of  this  persistent  hammering  and 
breaking  rock  was  to  prove  conclusively  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  point  in  all  that  vast 
range  of  exposed  quartz  where  ' '  metal ' '  in 
fair  quantities,  varying  from  a  "color"  to 
$2,000  to  the  ton  cannot  be  found.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  there  was  no  portion  of  the 
croppings  in  the  limestone  formation  that 
was  not  more  or  less  impregnated  with  min- 
eral. Nor  is  there  an  opening  anywhere 
that  does  not  show  a  pay  streak  of  a  few 
inches  in  width  of  very  high  grade  ore. 

As  our  examination  extended  over  several 
miles  of  croppings,  with  almost  uniform 
results  wherever  broken  into,  no  matter  how 
unpromising  in  outward  appearance,  we 
conclude  that  there  is  enough  near  surface 
ore  close  to  Surprise  Canyon  to  maintain 
quite  a  city  for  half  a  dozen  years  or  more 
to  come.     There  need  be  no  fears  on  this; 
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point.  But  it  is  prophesied  by  White 
Pjners  and  others  that  since  the  best  and 
greater  portion  of  the  mines  lie  in  limestone, 
the  bottom  will  soon  be  reached — that  no 
pay  ore  will  be  found  at  any  considerable 
depth.  Such  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  bwt 
there  is  no  reason  obvious  to  a  common  un- 
derstanding why  it  should.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  seem  to  be  an  almost  ab- 
solute certainty  that  the  pay  ore  runs  down 
to  immense  depths. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  are 
true  fissure  veins.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  veins  :  the  mother  vein  in 
the  north  side  of  the  canyon,  known  as  the 
Jacob  and  Stewart's  Wonder,  cuts  straight 
across  deep  gulches  and  lofty  hills  for  at 
least  a  mile  and  a  half,  scarcely  without  a 
break  in  its  whole  length,  the  only  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  prospect,  whether 
made  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression  or 
the  highest  elevation.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  other  grand  vein,  which,  from  its  most 
noted  location,  may  be  called  the  Wyoming 
series.  This  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canyon,  with  which  and  the  Wonder  ledge 
it  runs  nearly  parallel  but  at  a  greater  alti- 
tude. This  ledge  is  cut  down  at  least  a  thous- 
and feet  deep  in  one  place  and  about  half  as 
deep  in  several  others.  It  cuts  far  into  the 
slate  orf  the  east,  the  only  portion  that  ap- 
pears to  be  barren,  and  extends  over  two 
miles  southwesterly  across  deep  gulches 
through  the  lime  into  still  another  forma- 
tion. Branching  from  it  are  numerous 
ledges,  all  large  and  showing  high  grade 
ores,  these  in  turn  cutting  across  hill  and 
gulch  a  mile  down  to  the  main  canyon  it- 
self. Counting  these  numerous  spurs,  the 
connection  of  which  are  easily  traced,  this 
mother  vein  exposes  several  miles  of  the 
very  richest  croppings.  At  the  lowest  depth 
yet  attained,  which  is  on  the  Wyoming,  and 
is  about  fifty  feet,  we  saw  rock  taken  which 
assayed  $915  to  the  ton,  and  there  was  ap- 
parently plenty  of  it.  The  next  lowest, 
about  twenty  feet,  on  the  Esperanza,alargo 
spur  or  cross  ledge,  there  was  about  a  foot 
of  $325  rock.  These  are  fair  average  assays 
of  the  pay  streak  proper  in  hundreds  of 
openings  throughout  the  district.     The  same 


openings  show  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as 
much  ore  which  will  probably  average  $50 
to  the  ton — a  class  of  ore  which,  with  avail- 
able facilities,  can  be  worked  to  a  fair  profit. 
Outside  of  these  two  veins  are  numerous 
other  locations,  none  of  which  we  silw,  but 
one  or  two  of  which,  if  no  more,  are  said  to 
be  quite  as  promising  as  the  best  of  the 
series.  One  of  these  is  the  Sunrise,  lying  in 
the  slate,  and  possibly  the  eastern  extension 
of  the  Wyoming.  The  Sunrise  is  the  only 
prominent  mine  yielding  free  milling  ores 
— all  chlorides.  But  lack  of  space  forbids 
any  notice  in  detail  of  even  the  most  promi- 
nent locations  of  the  district. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
town  site  of  Panamint  is  somewhat  circum- 
scribed, but  much  less  so  than  is  commonl3'- 
reported.  There  is  room  there  for  a  city  of 
at  least  10,000  without  uncomfortable  crowd- 
ing. Its^present  population,  all  classes,  will 
approximate  1,500.  The  business  of  the 
place,  outside  of  mining,  consists  nearly  of 
restaurants,  stores  and  saloons.  There  is  a 
present  sufiBciency  of  them.  There  are  in- 
ducements for  the  establishment  of  some 
other  branches,  particularly  a  good  hotel, 
one  of  which,  however,  will  soon  be  ready 
for  business. 

As  soon  as  the  concentrating  mills  are  put 
in  operation ,  which  will  require  at  least  three 
months  yet,  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
many  more  miners,  mechanics  and  common 
laborers,  but  at  present  there  is  quite  enough. 

The  Surprise  Valley  Mill  and  Water 
Company  have  done  an  immense  amount  of 
work,  cutting  roads  and  other  permanent 
improvements,  and  are  now  but  just  begin- 
ning to  do  some  systematic  mining.  They 
will  soon  have  their  principal  mines  opened 
at  half  a  dozen  levels  each,  and  find  bottom 
and  prove  them  the  finest  mines  almost  ever 
seen.  Ton  after  ton  of  Hercules  powder  is 
is  being  used  in  these  openings,  blasting  be- 
ing necessary  at  every  step.  The  reports 
from  these  blasts  reverberate  and  fairly  ring 
in  the  echo,  sounding  as  full  and  loud  as  a 
heavily  charged  24-pounder.  In  fact,  these 
shots  seem  to  shake  the  mountain  to  its  very 
foundation.  The  Company  have  already 
expended  nearly  $1,000,000,  and  expect  to 
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expend  about  half  as  much  more  before  they 
get  fairly  to  mining  and  reducing  ores. 
Numerous  other  companies  are  preparing 
for  operation?  on  a  large  scale,  and  alto- 
gether the  future  of  Panamint  is  exceedingly 
promising.  It  will  afford  a  great  basis  for 
stock  operations;  in  this  it  will  hardly  stand 
second  to  the  Comstock  itself.  Some  thirty 
incorporations  are  preparing  for  legitimate 
mining,  but  no  doubt  with  the  ulterior  view 
of  running  "adits"  in  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  Board  as  soon  as  their  mines  can  be 
made  to  give  them  a  reliable  base. 

Kecurring  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  district,  its  geological  formation  and 
promise,  we  would  again  call  attention  to 
the  able,  and  very  truthful  report,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Stetefeld,  to  the  Mining  Commis- 
sioner, and  to  which  we  gave  place  in  our 
issue  of  November  21. — Inyo  Independent. 

[The  report  of  M.  Stetefeld  was  published 
in  the  November  number  of  this  journal. 
Ed.  Coast  Keview.] 


"Work  on  Mining  Claims. 


After  all  the  warnings  given  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  Coast,  the  miners  who  now 
allow  their  claims  to  be  forfeited  for  non- 
compliance with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,-  deserve  to  lose  them.  The  term 
"claim,"  as  understood  by  the  land  office, 
is  held  to  mean  that  portion  of  the  vein  or 
lode  and  adjoining  surface  to  which  the 
claimant  has  the  right  of  possession  in  vir- 
tue of  a  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  local  customs  or 
rules  of  miners,  not  in  conflict  therewith. 
In  order  that  those  who  have  not  a  copj-^  of 
the  mining  law  of  May  10th,  1872,  may 
understand  it  in  detail,  we  quote  below  the 
5th  section  of  the  Act,  which  refers  to  the 
general  expenditures  required  : 

Section  5.  That  the  miners  of  each  min- 
ing district  may  make  rules  and  regulations, 
rot  in  conflict  with  the  United  States,  orwith 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
the  district  is  situated,  governing  the  loca- 
tion, manner  of  recording,  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  hold  possession  of  a  mining 
claim,  subject  to  the  following  requirements:  I 


The  location  must  be  distinctly  marked  on 
the  ground  bo  that  its  boundaries  can  be 
readily  traced.  All  records  of  mining 
claims  hereafter  made  shall  contain  the 
name  or  names  of  the  locators,  the  date  of 
location,  and  such  a  description  of  the  claim 
or  claims  located  by  reference  to  some  na- 
tural object  or  permanent  monument,  as 
will  identify  the  claim.  On  each  claim 
located  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and 
until  a  patent  shall  have  been  issued  there^ 
for,  not  less  than  ?100  worth  of  labor  shall 
be  performed,  or  improvements  made  dur- 
ing each  year.  'On  all  claims  located  prior 
to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  $10  worth  of 
labor  shall  be  performed  or  improvements 
made  each  year  for  each  100  feet  in  length 
along  the  vein,  until  a  patent  shall  have 
been  issued  therefor;  but  where  such  claims 
are  held  in  common,  such  expenditure  may 
be  made  upon  any  one  claim;  and  upon  a 
failure  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  the 
claim  or  mine  upon  which  such  fiiilure  oc- 
curred shall  be  opened  to  relocation  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  no  location'of  the  same 
had  ever  been  made:  Provided,  that  the 
original  locators,  their  heirs,  assigns,  or 
legal  representatives,  have  not  resumed  work 
upon  the  claim  after  such  failure  and  before 
such  location.  Upon  the  failure  of  anyone 
of  several  co-workers  to  contribute  his  pro- 
portion of  the  expenditures  required  by  this 
Act,  the  co-owners  who  have  performed 
the  labor  or  made  the  improvements  may, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  give  such  de- 
linquent co-worker  person  notice  in  writing, 
or  notice  by  publication  in  the  newspaper 
published  nearest  the  claim,  for  at  least  once 
a  week  for  ninety  days,  and  if,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ninety  days  after  such  notice  in 
writing  or  by  publication,  such  delinquent 
should  fail  or  refuse  to  contribute  his  pro- 
portion to  comply  with  this  Act,  his  interest 
in  the  claim  shall  become  the  property  of 
his  co-owners,  who  have  made  the  required 
expenditures. 

The  time  for  the  first  annual  expenditure 
was  extended  to  January  1,  1875.  It  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  Commissioner  has 
decided  that  the  construction  placed  upon 
the  section  is  that  all   claims  located   after 
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May  10,  1872,  not  less  than  $100  shall  he 
expended  in  labor  or  improvements  during 
each  year,  and  that  the  year  shall  commence 
from  the  date  of  the  location  of  the  claivi. 
This  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  was 
decided  September  14,  1872. 

Of  course  when  a  mine  is  patented  no  far- 
ther annual  expenditures  are  required  either 
by  Congress  or  local  laws,  as  local  laws 
must  conform  to  the  general  law.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  application  for 
a  patent  is  not  equivalent  to  a  patent  in  this 
connection,  and  the  work  must  be  done  even 
if  the  patent  proceedings  are  pending. 

It  may  be  stated  here  also  that  many  min- 
ers who  are  not  j  ust  ready  to  do  all  the  works, 
will  rely  on  the  strict  reading  of  the  law  as 
above  given  in  section  5  of  the  Act.  Itsaj's, 
^'■Provided,  that  the  original  locators,  their 
heirs,  or  legal  representatives,  have  not  re- 
sumed work  upon  the  claim  after  such  failure 
and  before  such  location."  This  does  not 
say  the  work  must  all  be  done  exactly  at 
that  time,  but  simply  that  it  shall  be  resumed. 
Accordingly,  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
propose  patenting  their  ground,  intend  only 
to  be  on  the  ground  on  the  1st  of  January, 
do  one  day's  work  and  quit,  relying  on  the 
law  to  bear  them  out.  Providing  they  do 
the  work  within  the  year  or  patent  their 
claims  they  think  they  will  be  all  right. 
The  best  way,  however,  is  to  do  the  work 
and  be  done  with  it.  Some  remarks  in  this 
connection  with  relation  to  tunnels  will  be 
found  in  another  column. — Mhwig  and 
Scientific  Fress. 


— The  progress  made  in  the  main  header  of 
the  Sutro  Tunnel  for  the  week  ending 
December  10th,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Assistant  Superintendent  Jackson, 
with  four  Burleigh  drills,  was  106  feet. 
The  header  is  8x8.  This  is  the  quickest 
work  of  the  kind  ever  done  on  this  Coast. 
They  expect  soon  to  be  able  to  make  450  feet 
per  month  in  the  header  with  the  four  drills. 
If  they  keep  on  at  this  rate  it  will  not  take 
long  to  reach  the  Comstock  lode. 


Mining  Stocks. 

The  mining  share  market  has  been  for 
the  past  few  weeks  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment. The  wonderful  developments  in  the 
Comstock  lode  have  had  the  very  natural 
eifect  of  raising  the  stocks  of  most  of  the 
mines  on  that  remarkable  ledge  to  a  price 
far  above  what  even  the  owners  expected. 
California,  Virginia  Consolidated  and  Ophir 
have  been  the  favorites,  but  others  have  also 
shared  in  the  good  fortune.  If  only  half  of 
what  is  promised  in  the  way  of  dividends 
prove  true,  the  mine  owners  ought  to  be 
abundantly  satisfied,  as  more  wealth  is  com- 
ing out  of  the  old  Comstock  than  even  its 
most  sanguine  admirers  ever  expected. 

The  bonanza  struck  in  the  California  and 
Virginia  Cons,  is  richer  than  anything  ever 
before  found  in  the  lode,  and  even  the  ore 
body  in  the  Belcher  and  Crown  Point  is 
thrown  in  the  shade.  Speaking  of  this 
wonderful  body  of  rich  ore,  the   Enterprise 

of  last  week  saj's  : 

Those  who  discredit  the  existence  of  a 
great  body  of  ore  in  the  Virginia  Consoli- 
dated, California  and  Ophir  mines — a  body 
of  ore  absolutel3' immense,  and  beyond  all 
comparison  superior  in  every  respect  to  any- 
thing ever  before  seen  on  the  Comstock 
lode — show  lack  of  wisdom,  and  do  but  pub- 
lish their  own  narrowmindedness  and  pre- 
judice. Never  before  in  the  historj'  of 
mining  operations  in  this  State  has  more 
ample  opportunities  been  afforded  all  classes 
— speculators  in  stocks,  millmen,  mining 
experts,  men  of  science  and  common  cit- 
izens— to  see  and  examine  for  themselves. 
Day  after  day  men  have  come  from  San 
Francisco  in  order  to  assure  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  truth  of  what  had  been  told 
them  in  regard  to  the  almost  incalculable 
value  of  the  ore-body  opened  upon  them. 
These  men  have  seen  for  themselves,  have 
gone  away  satisfied,  and  are  the  men  who 
are  now  buying  the  stock  in  the  mines. 
High  as  the  present  prices  of  the  three  mines 
in  question  may  seem,  these  prices  are  but 
in  accordance  with  the  developments  made 
and  making,  and  are  paid  by  men  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  worth  the  money.-  However, 
the  fact  is,  that  the  value  of  the  groat  bon- 
anza is  now  generally  acknowledged. 
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What  the  Grangers  Have  Done. 

The  Commercial  Herald  of  this  city,  of  a 
late  date,  reviews  the  operations  of  the 
Grangers  as  follows  : . 

"We  are  now  in  that  season  of  the  year 
wliich  entitles  us  to  review  the  Granger 
movements,  and  determine  their  effects  up- 
on the  country  at  large  and  upon  them- 
selves as  a  class.  The  order  sprang  into  ex- 
istence with  mushroom  rapidity,  and  soon 
spread  abroad  through  the  States,  giving  it 
a  numerical  power  that  would  have  been  ir- 
resistible, but  for  the  crude,  immature  and 
ill-considered  counsels  by  which  it  was 
actuated.  Proclaiming  the  principle  of  self- 
defence,  it  declared  active  war  upon  other 
organizations,  persecuting  and  harrassing 
them  in  every  conceivable  manner,  and  em- 
ploying the  ballot-box  as  an  agent  to  crush 
and  destroy.  Judicial  benches  were  filled 
with  men  selected  by  themselves  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  views. 
Members  of  State  Legislatures  were  chosen 
by  them,  and  put  in  the  most  responsible 
positions,  to  make  laws  which  should  gov- 
ern all  other  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Granger  interests.  Wielding  a  power  to 
which  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed,  and 
the  extent  of  which  they  have  never  been 
able  to  realize  or  utilize,  they  became  in- 
fatuated, intoxicated,  undertook  to  run  the 
entire  machinery  of  business  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
inexperienced  ideas.  They  resolved  to  do 
away  with  all  middlemen;  build  their  own 
warehouses;  establish  their  own  stores  and 
places  of  trade;  organize  their  own  banks; 
construct  their  own  ships,  and  do  all  the 
chartering  for  themselves  through  Granger 
agents;  dictate  to  our  colleges  and  seats  of 


learning,  and,  iu  ffact,  create  an  imperium 
in  imperio,  responsible  only  to  itself,  and 
disclaiming  recognition  of  any  other  right, 
interest,  or  auth^)rit3^  Inflated  with  conceit, 
it  then  sought  to  acquire  a  monopoly  of  the 
breadstuff'  market,  and  by  concert  of  action 
refrained  from  exporting  their  products  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  higher  prices.  This 
ignoble  attempt  was  foiled  by  unprecedent- 
edly  heavy  yields  of  grain  in  all  grain-pro- 
ducing countries.  The  poor  were  fed  liber- 
ally from  other  sources  beyond  its  control. 
The  staff  of  life  was  in  more  merciful  hands, 
and  it  is  quite  plain,  "  the  best  laid  plans  of 
men  and  mice  gang  aft  aglee."  "What  has 
been  the  result  ?  The  millions  which  should 
have  been  realized  for  our  farm  products 
for  1874  have  been  disbursed  to  the  farmers 
of  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Kussia  and 
Chile.  With  immense  supplies  of  bread- 
stuffs  yet  in  the  country — by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  last  Summer's  crop — oflerings  of 
cereals  for  shipment  have  been  so  limited 
that  the  interior,  instead  of  paying  for  East- 
ern, foreign,  and  other  goods  in  produce, 
has  been  paying  for  them  in  borrowed 
money,  drawn  from  the  resources  of  otlier 
interests.  Intoxicated  with  a  little  transient 
success,  our  Grangers  undertook  to  starve 
the  markets,  and  the  effort  will  probably 
terminate  with  starving  themselves,  or  some- 
thing nearly  akin  to  it.  Trade  and  business 
in  all  departments  have  been  clogged  and 
fettered  in  consequence  of  the  drafts  made 
by  them  upon  the  financial  possibilities  of 
the  country,  and  we  are  now  upon  the  verge 
of  a  rigorous  "Winter,  during  which  it  will 
be  impossible  to  market  our  surplus  grain 
and  realize  upon  it  before  another  shall  have 
commenced.  In  two  or  three  weeks  more 
the  canals  will  be  closed,  and  transportation 
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by  water  from  interior  points  will  be  her- 
metically sealed.  The  vast  sums  of  foreign 
money,  which,  under  ordinary  oircum- 
stances,  should  have  been  realized  for  our 
breadstuff  and  passed  into  active  circulation, 
building  up  the  vital  interests  of  the  country 
and  enhancing  its  financial  credit,  have  been 
as  thoroughly  inaccessible,  by  reason  of 
Granger  speculations,  as  i^  locked  up  in  the 
Bank  of  England's  vaults.  In  this  State, 
the  rains  have  come  earlier  than  usual,  and 
with  a  freedom  which  promises  copious  sup- 
plies during  the  season.  In  such  an  event, 
we  shall  have  another  tremendous  crop  next 
year;  and  with  the  remarkably  large  bal- 
ance on  hand,  it  is  not  probable  that  high 
prices  will  prevail^certainly  not,  if  Euro- 
pean grain-growing  countries  furnish  any- 
thing but  a  fair  yield.  The  sad  experience 
of  ship-owners  this  j'ear  is  not  likely  to  fill 
them  with  anticipations  of  delight  at  the 
prospects  ahead,  and  our  astute  Grangers 
may  possibly  discover  to  their  chagrin  that 
they  have  been  nursing  a  most  unwieldy 
"elephant.' '  If  financial  disaster  be  averted, 
it  will  not  be  through  any  foresight  or  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  Granger  monopolists. 


Plans  to  Revive  Southern  In- 
dustries. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  discourage- 
ments which  confront  them,  the  planters  in 
some  of  the  Gulf  States  are  continuing  their 
efforts  to  attract  emigrants  from  Europe,  in 
the  hope  of  improving  their  agricultural  in- 
dustries. In  Southern  Louisiana,  to-day, 
thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  are  lying  idle,  pro- 
ducing absolutely  nothing,  where  plenty  and 
prosperity  should  exist.  There  is  employ- 
ment, share  labor  and  land  in  abundance 
for  the  colored  people,  between  whom  and 
the  planters,  we  are  assured,  there  exists 
only  the  kindliest  feeling  ;  but  as  the  vast 
tracts  of  neglected  field  and  pasture  must  be 
utilized  l)y  means  of  immigration,  agricul- 
tural companies  are  forming  there  with  this 
purpose  in  view.  These  propose  to  purchase 
impoverished  plantations,  together  with  the 
machinery  and  improvements  thereon,  in- 


cluding the  necessary  fixtures,  appliances, 
teams,  seed,  etc.  It  is  intended  to  let  these 
to  the  emigrant  on  such  terms  as  will  secure 
the  corporation  a  moderate  interest  on  the 
outlay,  at  the  same  time  that  the  former 
will  be  given  advantages  which  will  enable 
him,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  patient 
industry,  to  establish  for  himself  a  home 
and  a  permanent  interest  to  the  soil.  The 
organizations  which  propose  to  bring  these 
things  about  are  appealing  for  subscriptions, 
and  upon  these,  of  course,  their  success  or 
failure  must  depend.  Without  knowing 
anything  about  them,  or  the  parties  engaged 
in  them,  other  than  is  contained  in  their 
circulars,  one  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  evince  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  accom- 
plish a  substantial  good  in  a  practical  way. 
The  way  may  fai,l  for  want  of  the  necessary 
funds — for,  just  now,  nothing  is  so  scarce  in 
the  Gulf  States  as  ready  capital — but  the 
effort  is  none  the  less  to  be  encouraged. 


Certification  of  Raised  Checks. 


The  Albany  Law  Journal  refers  to  a  case 
now  pending  before  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  this  State,  involving  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  the  certifying  bank  to  a  bona  fide 
purchaser  for  value  where  the  check  has 
been  fraudulently  "  raised  "  6p/bre  certifica- 
tion .  The  check  in  question  was  a  bona  fide 
check  for  f  25,  drawn  by  ^a  reputable  mer- 
chant, fraudulently  altered  as  to  the  sum 
and  as  to  the  payer  before  being  presented 
for  certification  to  the  bank  on  which  it  was 
drawn.  The  bank  certified  it  without  per- 
ceiving the  fraud,  and  subsequently  paid  its 
full  amoimt  to  another  bank,  in  which  it 
had  been  deposited.  On  discovering  the 
fraud,  the  certifying  bank  brought  a  suit 
against  this  other  bank  to  recover  the 
amount  paid.  The  question,  then,  to  be 
decided,  is  whether  the  certifying  bank  has  a 
just  claim  in  law  to  a  recovery  of  the  money 
from  the  bank  to  which  it  was  paid. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
entirely  upon  what  is  the  nature  and  legal 
effect  of  certification.  The  Journal  submits 
the  following  schedule  of  legal- points  pre- 
sented   to  the    Court  of   Appeals,    for  the 
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purpose  of  showing  that  the  certifying  bank 
made  itself  responsible  for  the  check  as  it 
was  when  certified,  and  hence,  that  it  has 
no  claim  to  recover  the  money  paid,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  the 
paper: 

1.  The  certification  was  an  original  under- 
taking to  pay  the  check.  It  operates  not 
as  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  but 
as  an  engagement  of  the  bank  to  pay  the 
debt  as  its  own. 

2.  The  certification  binds  the  bank  to  re- 
tain the  apparent  amount  out  of  the  draw- 
er's account  to  meet  the  check  when  pre- 
sented and  to  pay  it  to  the  holder  on  de- 
mand; and,  as  between  the  bank  and  an  in- 
nocent holder,  the  bank  is  bound  to  pay 
that  amount  although  the  account  of  the 
drawer  may  turn  out  not  good  for  it. 

3.  Certification  is  equivalent  to  payment. 

4.  Certification  exonerates  the  maker,  and 
the  holder  can  look  to  "the  bank  alone  for 
payment. 

5.  By  the  certification  the  bank  issues  the 
instrument  to  the  world  as  an  obligation  of 
its  own  and  guarantees  the  instrument  as 
money  to  the  extent  of  its  apparent  amount. 


— The  advance  in  the  Bank  of  England  rate 

of  discount  on  the  18th  of  Xovember,  from 

4  to  5  per  cent.,  finds  an  explanation  in  the 

following  statement  of  the  amounts  of  coin 

and  bullion  in  the  national  banks  of  Europe 

at  the  latest  dates  and  in  the  last   week  of 

September  : 

Last  week  of 
Bank  of  Eng-  Septombor.  Changes. 

land,  Nov.  12,.£20,820,00u  £23,uy0,000  Dc.£2,170,000 
Bank  of  France, 

Nov.  11 51,090,000    51.110,000  Dc.       20,000 

Bank  of  Prussia, 

Oct.  23 32,030,000    33,810,000  Dc.  1,810,000 

Bank     of    Bel- 
gium, Oct.  22,    4,380,000      4,430,000  Dc.       50,000 

Bank  of   Aust- 
tria,  Oct.  21...  14,330,000    14,370,000  Dc.       40,000 

Taking  the  five  banks  together,  they  have 
lost  $4,900,000  since  the  last  week  of  Sep- 
tember. The  principal  withdrawals  have 
been  from  the  Bank  of  England  (£2,170,- 
000)  and  from  the  Bank  of  Prussia  (£1,800,- 
000),  while  from  the  others  combined  only 
£110,000  has  been  taken.  This  efflux  appears 
to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  late  Turkish 


Loan  negotiation,  in  which  most  of  the 
European  monej'  markets  have  taken  a  hand. 
Probably,  considerable  amounts  have  been 
taken  from  Paris  on  this  account;  but  the 
Bank  of  France  has  kept  up  its  "  cash  " 
account  through  drawing  on  London  and 
Germany.  As  usual  under  a  movement  of 
this  character,  the  Bank  of  England,  rather 
than  wait  for  the  certain  reflux  of  the  bullion, 
has  put  up  its  rate  with  a  view  to  turning 
Continental  exchanges  in  favor  of  London 
and  thereby  replenishing  its  coffers.  This 
appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  rise  in  the 
Bank  rate. 

— There  w^as  a  very  active  demand  for  coin 
and  bullion  for  shipment  from  New  York 
during  the  last  week  in  November,  and  the 
total  amount  sent  away  was  ^2,188,500,  in- 
cluding $1,650,000  in  gold  coin,  §100,000  in 
fine  gold,  and  the  remainder  in  fine  silver. 
The  total  amount  shipped  for  the  eleven 
months  is  $48,500,000,  or  §2,500,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  shipped  during  the  same 
time  last  year.  In  view  of  the  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  export  trade  during  the 
past  few  months,  it  is  a  wonder  that  we 
have  not  had  to  ship  more  treasure.  With- 
in the  past  few  days  the  shading  of  the  gold 
premium  has  indicated  a  lessened  demand 
for  shipment,  bnt  the  treasure  drain  for  the 
year  will  exceed  §50,000,000. 

— There  is  a  very  active  demand  for  money 
in  this  market,  and  rates  are  firmer  than 
they  have  been  in  months.  Call  loans  con- 
tinue to  be  done  at  l@l4  per  cent,  per 
month,  and  term  loans  are  8@10  per  cent, 
per  annum.  There  is  a  continued  good  de- 
mand for  remittance.  Fortunately  the 
mines  are  yielding  handsomely,  thus  keep- 
ing up  a  good  supply  of  bullion,  which 
finds  its  way  to  the  Mint  in  large  quantities, 
and  eventually  swells  the  coin  circulation. 
Coin  drafts  on  Atlantic  cities  are  drawn  at 
one-half  to  one  per  cent.;  Currency  drafts, 
10 J  ijer  cent,  premium  on  gold;  telegraphic 
transfers,!  per  cent.;  exchange  on  London, 
49^d  for  sixty-day  bankers'  bills,  and  49f  @ 
49§d  for  commercial  bills;  gold  bars,  890@ 
900  ;  silver  bars,  3J@3^  per  cent,  discount ; 
Mexican  dollars,  j  per  cent,  discount;  trade 
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lars,  par  to  |  per  cent,  premium  ;  silver 
■  coin,  j@|  per  cent,  discount. 

— The  real  estate  market  is  in  a  very  en- 
couragina^  condition.  Property  is  more 
saleable  than  for  any  previous  time  in  six 
years  ;  and  this  is  not  due  to  any  abatement 
in  values,  but  rather  to  the  improved  de- 
mand, which  has  at  last  caught  to  the  ad- 
vance incident  to  the  up  opening  of  the 
railroad,  when  speculation  ran  prices  up  to 
an  altitude  not  justified  by  the  legitimate 
wants  of  the  market.  An  examination  of 
the  last  number  of  the  San  Francisco  Real 
Estate  Circular  shows  that  there  were  326 
deeds  placed  on  record  in  the  city  last 
month,  representing  a  money  value  of  $2,- 
292,000,  which,  with  one  exception,  is  the 
largest  amount  in  at  least  three  years.  The 
exception  referred  to  was  in  August,  when 
the  amount  of  deeds  recorded  was  over 
$3,000,000.  The  doings  in  real  estate  in  this 
city  for  November  compare  as  follows  : 

November.       Deeds.  Mortgages.  Releases. 

1871 $l,0;il,200  $l,:U7,l)00  $;i72,100 

1872 858,200  44!J,;»0  517,400 

187:5 l,08."),t)00  708.200  493,500 

1874 2,2!)2,200  847,100  6y4,t)00 

The  amount  for  the  current  month  will 
probably  exceed  November.  Already  the 
deeds  of  a  large  credit  sale  held  some  time 
ago,  are  being  placed  on  record,  and  the 
Lick  property  sold  last  month,  will  also  go 
on  record  this  month.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  payment  of  the  annual  taxes, 
when  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  invest 
in  real  estate;  and  yet  private  operators  in- 
form us  of  an  active  inquiry  and  fair  busi- 
ness. There  are  also  large  lines  listed  for 
public  auction  in  all  this  month.  The  out- 
look for  1875  i«  even  more  flattering,  and 
many  predict  the  largest  business  yet  recor- 
ded in  that  year. 

— The  recent  excitement  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket in  this  city,  and  the  great  improvements 
in  the  Comstock  mines  is  causing  the  with- 
drawal of  considerable  money  from  the 
East,  sent  there  by  San  Francisco  capitalists 
for  investment  some  time  ago.  Eastern 
capital  is  also  coming  in  to  be  invested  in 
the  stock  of  some  of  these  leading  mines, 


such  as  Consolidated  Virginia  and  Cali- 
fornia. About  two  years  ago  considerable 
Eastern  capital  was  invested  in  Crown  Point 
and  Belcher,  to  the  entire  satisfoction  of  the 
investors,  and  as  Consolidated  Virginia  and 
California  are  believed  to  be  far  better  mines 
than  they  were,  it  is  probable  that  these  same 
parties  are  again  in  the  market  as  purchasers 
of  the  stock  of  these  companies. 

— The  Monetary  and  Mining  Gazette,  of  Lon- 
don, of  date  Nov.  28,  referring  to  the  money 
market  in  that  city  says: 

The  bank  rate  was  raised  on  Monday  last 
from  4  per  cent.,  at  which  it  was  placed  on 
the  15th  ult.,  to  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it  now 
stands,  no  change  having  been  made  by  the 
directors  at  their  usual  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day. This  movement,  which  was  made  in 
consequence  of  the  exports  of  gold  to,  and 
the  low  rate  of  exchange  on,  Paris,  has  ap- 
parently exercised  the  desired  effect.  The 
export  of  gold  for  the  continent  has  ceased, 
and  large  amounts  of  the  precious  metal  are 
are  already  shipped  from  America  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advance;  while  the  Paris  Ex- 
change has  risen  steadily,  though  slowly, 
ever  since,  and  at  the  present  quotation  there 
is  a  loss  on  the  shipment  of  bar  gold  thence. 
The  movement  of  the  bank  was  of  course 
followed  by  the  Open  Market,  which  raised 
the  rates  of  money  at  call,  at  seven  and 
fourteen  days'  notice,  from  3  to  3  J  per  cent., 
to  4  and  4  J  per  cent.  In  the  discount  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  enormous  supply  of 
capital  which  has  been  seeking  employment, 
the  rate  for  three  months'  bills  has  already 
fallen  |  percent  below  the  official  minimum. 
Short  money  has  been  plentiful,  and  after 
being  temporarily  firm  at  4  to  4^  per  cent, 
from  day  to  day  on  consols,  has  de- 
clined to  Z\  to  4  per  cent.,  there  being  little 
demand  for  it.  Apparently,  there  is  no 
probability  of  any  further  advance  being 
necessary,  as  in  addition  to  large  sums  on 
the  way  from  New  York,  nearly  £650,000 
is  due  from  Australia  at  the  end  of  the 
month;  while  in  the  present  stagnant  con- 
dition of  trade,  no  advance  will  be  necessary 
from  any  increase  in  the  discount  business. 
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— The  financial  situation  in  the  East  is  with- 
out change,  excepting  so  far  as  fluctuation 
in  bank  deposits  and  legal-tenders  evince 
somewhat  irregular  business  activity.  With 
no  general  disturbance,  the  fall  season  moves 
on,  and  has  not  been  marked  by  that  ex- 
tent of  bankruptices  which  had  been  antici- 
pated in  view  of  heavy  burdens  of  indebted- 
ness known  to  have  been  carried.  In  most 
largo  cities  heavy  building  speculations,  con- 
ducted on  credit,  have  to  meet  their  interest 
payments,  but  the  defaults  have  not  been 
sufRcient  to  promote  general  disaster;  and 
the  evil  threatened  from  the  maturing  of 
renewed  paper  in  mercantile  circles  has  been 
tided  over.  The  ease  of  the  money  market 
still  aids  embarrassed  parties,  and  but  for 
the  shrinkage  in  prices  it  is  possible  that 
many  present  and  future  failures  might  have 
been  averted.  The  ratio  between  loanable 
and  fixed  capital  preponderates  on  the  side 
of  the  former  without  diminution,  giving 
monetary  stability,  but  keeping  up  industrial 
stagnation. 

The  new  currency  bill  has  given  some 
impulse  to  the  Western  banking  movement, 
but  it  is  realized  that  banks  do  not  supply 
the  wants  of  the  W^est,  which  call  for  long 
credits  and  not  short  loans. 

— The  Concord  Savings  Banlc,  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  suspended  on  the  1st 
instant,  after  paying  out  $600,000  to  dis- 
satisfied depositors.  The  run  on  the  bank 
began  several  weeks  ago,  and  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  The  officers  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Superior  Court  to  appraise  the 
value  of  remaining  securities,  and  to  de- 
termine the  loss  of  unsatisfied  depositors. 
The  New  Hampshire  Savings  Banks  repre- 
sent $25,000,000  deposits.  The  laws  of  that 
State  give  these  incorporations  considerable 
latitude  in  the  matter  of  loans,  and  it  is 
said  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  is 
loaned  out  on  commercial  paper,  including 
large  sums  on  railroad  securities,  a  very  un- 
certain kind  of  collateral. 

— There  were  thirty-three  marine  disasters 
to  the  fleet  bovmd  to  or  from  the  United 
States  in  November,  and  the  total  value  of 
the  property  destroyed,  exclusive  of  cargoes, 


is  set  down  at  $460,000.  The  list  includes 
two  steamers,  two  ships,  five  barks,  seven 
brigs  and  seventeen  schooners.  Twenty  of 
the  vessels  were  wrecked,  three  were  burned, 
three  were  abandoned  at  sea,  one  was  found- 
ered, two  were  sunk  by  collision,  and  four 
are  still  missing.  One  of  those  burned  was 
the  river  steamer  Sacramento,  which  caught 
fire  while  lying  at  the  wharf  in  this  city. 
The  new  ship  Centaur,  owned  in  Boston", 
was  also  burned  on  the  voyage  between  Liv- 
erpool and  San  Fi-ancisco,  through  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  cargo  of  coal.  These 
two  were  the  only  vessels  in  which  San 
Francisco  was  interested. 
— According  to  recent  dispatches  from 
Washington,  Dr.  Linderman,  Director  of 
the  Mint,  has  been  making  some  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  probable  amount  of  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  during  the  coming 
year,  with  a  view  of  regulating  the  coinage. 
The  Doctor  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  yield  of  the  precious  metals  for  1875 
will  be  enormous.  From  the  Comstock 
lode  alone  he  estimates  the  production 
at  not  less  than  $40,000,000,  and  he 
advances  the  opinion  that  for  the  next 
two  years  the  production  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  milling  facilities.  Moreover, 
the  refining  capacity  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
declared  to  be  insufficient  for  treating  the 
product  of  the  mines  for  the  coming  year, 
in  consequence  of  which  a  part  of  the  mixed 
bullion  of  Nevada  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
the  Assayer's  office  at  New  York  to  be  re- 
fined. We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr. 
Linderman's  estimate  of  the  product  of  the 
Comstock  is  not  at  all  exaggerated. 
— No  city  in  the  world  of  equal  size  has 
such  banking  facilities  as  San  Francisco. 
All  our  commercial  banks  are  doing  a  fair 
bunness,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  an 
extensive  and  highly  profitable  business.  The 
largest  one  is  the  Bank  of  California,  which 
has  a  cash  capital  of  $5,000,000,  and  a  re- 
serve of  nearly  $1,000,000.  One  of  our 
young  banks,  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
aims  from  this  date  at  the  second  position. 
It  was  organized  in  April,  1870,  with  a  paid 
up  capital  of  $1,000, 000,  and  during  the  past 
summer  the  capital  was  increased  to  $2,000,- 
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000.  At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  on 
the  16th  inst..  it  was  determined  to  further 
increase  the  capital  to  ^5,000,000,  §4,000,- 
000  of  which  is  to  be  paid  up.  The  bank 
already  holds .  about  §300,000  reserve, 
which,  with  the  new  capital,  will  make  it 
the  second  commercial  bank  on  this  Coast. 
The  Merchants'  Exchange  bank  is  under 
excellent  management,  and  has  paid  one  per 
cent,  to  its  stockholders  monthly  for  a  long 
time. 

— It  may  be  considered  a?  superfluous  to  re- 
mark that  the  only  way  to  foster  our  own 
manufactories  is  to  buy  and  use  their  wares 
as  it  is  to  say  that  two  and  two  makes  four. 
Yet  this  very  simple  and  self-manifest  prop- 
osition is  so  often  disregarded  or  indifterent- 
h'^  practised  by  many  in  community  that  its 
repetition  in  print  is  not  inapt.  The  peo- 
ple who  import  the  least  and  export  the 
most  are  always  the  most  prooperous,  the 
surest  guarded  against  the  disorders  and 
calamities  which,  hard  times  and  panics 
cause,  and  the  best  contented  among  them- 
selves. And  it  is  plain  to  every  comprehen- 
sion that  the  more  a  community   patronizes 


its  own  manufacturers  and  artisans,  just 
that,  much  more  wealth  is  saved  to  the  whole 
body,  and  that  so  much  more  encourage- 
ment is  given  to  others  to  embark  in  and 
establish  other  enterprises  and  works  calcu- 
lated to  further  increase  the  community 
wealth,  swell  the  total  of  population,  and 
advance  in  every  way  the  welfare  of  all. 
But  it  too  often  happens  that  we  depreciate 
the  worth  of  home  manufactures  and  in  in- 
verse ratio,  over-estimate  that  of  similar 
wares  or  goods  manufactured  abroad.  "We 
will  neglect  or  disdain  to  buy  or  to  use  that 
which  is  made  in  our  own  locality,  but  will 
instead  purchase  at  a  higher  price  an  inferior 
article  imported  from  a  distant  .clime.  As 
a  consequence  the  home  manufacture  lan- 
guishes without  encouragement  and  with- 
out patronage,  and  others  who  might  engage 
in  different  lines  of  manufocturing  are  dis- 
heartened and  deterred  from  doing  so — to 
the  detriment  of  the  community  itself  more 
than  to  any  other. 

— The  new  mining  district  of  Coso,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Panamint,  Inyo  County,  is 
now  looming  up. 
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Proposed   Ne-w   Building   Law  in 

Illinois  for  Cities  of  100,000 

or  More  Inhabitants. 

Article  I. — Exceptional  Buildings. 

Section  1.  Closed  sheds,  not  exceediug 
12  feet  in  height  nor  200  superficial  feet  in 
area,  may  be  constructed  of  ordinary  frame 
work,  provided  the  same  is  externally  pro- 
tected by  an  envelope  of  incombustible  ma- 
terial other  than  coating  of  any  fire-proof 
paint,  so  called. 

Sec.  2.  Buildings_,not  exceeding  20  feet 
in  height  nor  1,000  superficial  feet  in  area, 
may  have  brick  walls  erected  on  wood  sills 
placed  within  one  foot  of  the  ground. 

Sec.  3.  One-story  buildings  of  any  size, 
being  less  than  30  feet  high,  may  have 
outer  walls  constructed  of  a  framing  of  oak 
timber,  placed  upon  a  continuous  founda- 
tion of  masonry,  and  protected  by  an 
envelope  of  incombustible  material,  such 
as  is  rigid  and  firm  by  itself.  This  en- 
velope, if  of  brick,  shall  not  be  less  than 
eight  inches  thick;  if  of  metal,  it  shall  be 
double. 

Sec.  4.  The  body  of  any  elevator  build- 


ing may  be  constructed  of  wood,  externally 
protected  by  a  rigid  envelope  such  as  is 
specified  in  Sec.  3.  The  walls  of  first  story 
shall  be  of  masonry  not  less  than  20  inches 
thick.  The  lantern  or  cupola  shall  be  con- 
structed bodily  fire-proof,  to  the  exclusion 
of  wooden  rafters,  roof  boards,  and  any 
other  wooden jwork,  excepting]  window  sash. 
The  openings  in  such  lantern  shall  have  a 
protection  of  wire-cloth  made  of  No.  14 
(or  heavier)  wire,  with  \  inch  meshes. 
The  openings  of  the  body  of  the  building 
and  its  engine-house  shall  have  substantial 
ii'on  shutters. 

Article  II. — Character  of  the  Different  Parts 
of  Buildings. 

Sec.  1.  All  buildings  henceforth  to  be 
erected  within  the  corporate  limits  of  such 
cities,  which  are  not  comprised  under  Art. 
I.,  shall  have  their  walls  constructed  wholly 
of  incombustible  materials,  and  with  foun- 
dations of  masonry.  If  timber  is  employed 
underneath  these  foundations,  the  same  shall 
be  kept  below  the  bottom  line  of  sewer 
pipes. 

Sec.  2.  Sills  and  lintels  for  door  and 
window  openings,  and  posts  for  store   fronts 
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may  be  of  oak  timber  or  plank  for  build- 
ings which  are  less  than  27  feet  high.  For 
higher  buildings,  such  posts,  sills  and  lin- 
tels shall  be  of  incombustible  materials. 

Sec.  3.  Stoops,  steps,  balconies,  veran- 
dahs, railings,  porches,  bay-windows,  tow- 
ers, observatories,  dormer-windows,  and  all 
other  kind  of  appendages  to  any  .business 
building,  shall  be  wholly  constructed  of  in- 
combustible material. 

Other  buildings,  not  being  business  build- 
ings, may  have  any  such  appendage  of 
wood,  provided  the  same  is  wholly  within 
a  height  of  2i  feet ;  provided,  however,  that 
steps  of  not  more  than  six  risers,  to  business 
buildings^that  have  no  sidewalk  vault ;  base- 
ment area-steps  to  business  buildings  that 
aire  less  than  five  stories  high  and  have  an 
area  not  exceeding  6,000  superficial  feet ; 
outside  steps  leading  to  first  or  to  second 
stories,  provided  the  same  are  made  of  hard 
wood,  without  risers,  and  supported  by 
stringers  and^  brackets  made  of  iron  ;  and 
all  appendages  to  dwelling-houses  may  be 
constructed  of  wood  or  combustible  material, 
but  the  parts  thereof  which  shall  project  or 
extend  beyond  a  height  of  24  feet  shall,  in 
all  cases,  have  a  protecting  envelope  of  fire- 
proof material  other  than  a  coating  of  fire- 
proof paint,  so-called. 

Sec.  4.  Skylights  upon  business  buildings 
which  are  more  than  45  feet  high,  and  sky- 
lights upon  any  lower  building  which  is 
part  of,  or  appendix  to,  a  business  building 
more  than  45  feet  high,  shall  be  made 
wholly  (frame  and  sash)  of  incombustible 
material.  Other  skylights  shall  have  their 
frames  and  sash  covered  with  incombustible 
material.  The  glass  of  all  skylights,  if  not 
the  so-called  ''bull's  eyes,"  shall  be  pro- 
tected by  screens  made  of  Il^o.  10  (or  heavier) 
wire,  with  meshes  not  exceeding  ^  inches; 
such  screen  to  be  secured  to  the  sash,  and 
kept  at  least  four  inches  above  the  glass. 

Sec.  5.  All  cornices,  gutters,  eaves  and 
parapets,  of  whatsoever  description,  shall 
be  made  of  incombustible  materials.  The 
front  walls  of  all  buildings  having  flat  roofs 
shall  be  carried  at  least  18  inches  above  the 
roof,  so  as  to  intercept  and  prevent  connec- 
tion between  the  covering  of  cornice  and  the 


covering  of  roof.  Cornices  constructed  of  cut 
stone  shall  not  extend  more  than  36  inches 
beyond  the  face  line  of  wall,  and  their  pre- 
ponderating weight  shall  be  upon  the  wall. 

Sec.  6.  The  weather-covering  of  all  roofs 
shall  be  made  of  incombustible  material. 

Sec.  7.  All  roofs  which  are  in  the  mean 
elevated  45  or  more  feet  above  the  sidewalk 
(if  not  bodily  fire-proof,)  shall  have  an  in- 
combustible protection  under  the  weather- 
covering  not  less  than  one  inch  in  thickness. 

Sec.  8.  All  Mansard  and  Gothic  roofs 
and  domes  of  business  buildings  shall  be 
made  bodily  fire-proof.  This  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  entirely  exclude  wood  in 
their  construction. 

Sec.  9.  All  roofs  shall  be  so  constructed 
as  to  be  easily  accessible,  either  by  scuttle 
or  by  iron  steps  fastened  to  the  outside 
walls. 

Sec.  10.  All  business  buildings  being 
more  than  56  feet  high,  covering  an  area 
exceeding  5,000  superficial  feet,  also  all 
buildings  exceeding  80  feet  in  height,  shall 
have  a  2^  inch  (or  larger)  metallic  stand 
pipe  within  or  near  the  front  wall,  extend- 
ing above  the  roof,  with  proper  hose  coup- 
lings at  each  story  or  gallery  and  roof,  and 
arranged  so  that  engine  hose  can  be  attached 
from  the  street. 

Sec.  11.  All  buildings  having  an  area  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  superficial  feet,  and  being 
more  than  40  feet  high  ;  also  all  buildings 
having  an  area  exceeding  6,000  superficial 
feet,  and  being  more  than  56  feet  high,  shall 
have  all  their  floors  deadened  with  mortar 
or  its  equivalent,  spread  at  least  two  inches 
thick. 

Sec.  12.  No  ceiling  of  any  story  of  a 
business  building  shall  be  covered  with 
wooden  boards  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  13.  All  buildings  henceforth  to  be 
erected  within  such  city,  extending  beyond 
a  height  of  80  feet  (churches  and  spires  ex- 
cepted), shall  have  all  their  floors,  roof- 
beams,  joists  and  partitions  thoroughly  pro- 
tected by  incombustible  material. 

Sec.  14.  No  individual  fuur-story  or 
higher  building  shall  be  allowed  to  exceed 
an  area  of  8,000  superficial  .feet,  unless 
there   is   in    connection    therewith    an    or- 
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gaiiized  lire-brigade,  and  apparatus  under 
the  control  of  and  approved  by  the  fire  de- 
partment of  the  city. 

Sec.  15.  All  business  signs  extending 
above  and  beyond  a  height  of  25  feet,  shall 
be  made  of  incombustible  material.  Wood- 
en sign  boards  hereby  permitted  shall  not 
be  more  than  two  feet  wide,  nor  shall  any 
such  board  be  part  of  the  building  to  which 
it  is  tixed. 

Sec.  16.  All  future  public  sidewalks  in 
front  or  at  the  side  of  any  building  which 
now  stands  or  which  may  be  erected  on 
any  of  the  improved  streets,  also  all  cover- 
ing of  areas  and  vaults  that  are  made  under 
any  sidewalk,  alley  or  street,  shall  be  con- 
structed of  incombustible  material. 

Article  III.  —  Thickness  of  Walls, 

Sec,  1.  A  wall  of  at  least  eight  inches  in 
thickness  shall  be  required  for  the  outside 
and  party-walls  of  all  buildings  with  but 
one  story,  which  is  less  than  14  feet  higli  ; 
for  the  outside  walls  of  the  upper  story  of 
all  two  and  three-story  buildings,  not  be- 
ing business  buildings,  provided  said  story 
is  not  over  13  feet  high  ;  for  inside  walls 
serving  as  partition-walls,  which  are  not 
used  as  bearing  walls  for  floor-beams,  and 
which  have  an  area  of  500  superficial  feet 
(or  less),  measured  between  crossing  walls 
and  floor-joist.  (Chimney  breast  being 
four  feet  or  more  broad,  and  projecting 
eight  or  more  inches,  sliall  be  regarded  as 
equal  to  crossing  walls.) 

Sec.  2.  No  brick  wall  of  any  building 
shall  be  less  than  12  inches  thick,  except  as 
above  provided  in  Sec.  1  of  this  article. 

Sec.  3.  This  thickness  of  12  inches  shall 
be  regarded  as  suflicient  in  the  following 
instances,  to  wit  :  For  the  outside  walls  of 
the  three  upper  stories  of  any  building,  ex- 
cept as  specified  below  ;  for  the  outside  and 
party-walls  of  all  kinds  of  dwelling-houses 
being  not  more  than  three  stories  high. 

Sec-  4.  All  four-story  buildings  shall 
have  the  one  lower  story,  and  all  five-story 
buildings  the  two  lower  stories,  with  out- 
side walls  not  less  than  16  inches"thick. 
Buildings  which  are  higher  than  five  stories 
shall   have   outside   walls   of  the  first  and 


second  stories  not  less  than  20  inches  thick, 
and  of  the  third  and  fourth  stories  not  less 
than  16  inches  thick. 

Sec.  5.  All  business  buildings  exceeding 
2,000  superficial  feet  in  area,  being  more 
than  three  stories  high,  and  height  of  stories 
averaging  more  than  13  feet,  shall  have 
outside  walls  in  all  stories,  except  the  upper 
story,  four  inches  more  in  thickness  than 
required  for  similar  walls  by  Sec.  4  of  this 
article. 

Sec.  6.  Store  buildings  exceeding  12,000 
superficial  feet  in  area,  being  more  than  three 
stories  high,  and  height  of  stories  averaging 
more  than  14  feet,  shall  have  an  increase  of 
four  inches  added  to  the  thickness  of  out- 
side walls  of  the  two  upper  stories,  and  eight 
inches  to  the  thickness  of  outside  walls  of 
all  other  stories,  over  and  above  what  is  re- 
quired for  similar  walls  by  Sees.  3  and  4  of 
this  article. 

Sec.  7.  Where  any  wall  is  100  feet  in 
length,  or  more,  and  not  intersected  by  par- 
tition flwalls,  it  shall  be  strengthened  by 
piers  at  spaces  of  not  less  than  50  feet. 

Sec.  8.  The  outside  walls  of  rooms  hav- 
ing trussed  ceilings,  such  as  churches,  pub- 
lic lialls,  theatres,  dining-rooms  or  the  like, 
if  more  than  15  and  less  than  25  feet  high, 
shall  average  at  least  16  mches  ;  if  over  25 
feet  high,  at  least  20  inches  ;  if  over  45  feet 
high,  at  least  24  inches  in  thickness. 

Sec.  9.  All  walls  surrounding  any  such 
room,  with  trussed  ceiling,  shall  be  of  ma- 
sonry. 

Sec.  10.  If  solid  buttresses  are  employed, 
with  a  sectional  area  of  300  or  more  square 
inches,  placed  less  than  18  feet  apart  from 
centres,  and  extending  to,  or  nearly  to,  top 
of  walls,  four  inches  may  be  deducted  from 
the  thickness  of  any  wall  having  such  but- 
tresses, unless  such  wall  be  a  party-wall, 
provided  that  no  wall  is  thereby  reduced  to 
less  than  12  inches  in  thickness. 

Sec.  11.  Party- walls  shall  in  no  case 
have  less  thickness  than  is  provided  for  out- 
side walls.  Business  buildings  shall  not 
have  party-walls  less  than  16  inches  thick  in 
any  story  ;  provided,  however,  that  in  cases 
where  such  building  has  an  area  of  less  than 
2,500  superficial  feet,  and  has  not  more  than 
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three  stories,  which  average  in  height  less 
than  13  feet,  the  party  walls  may  be  12  in- 
ches in  thickness.  All  party-walls  shall  be 
built  solid. 

Sec.  12.  Except  as  is  otherwise  provided 
in  this  article,  interior  walls  may  be  four 
inches  less  in  thickness  than  outside  walls, 
but  no  mere  partition  wall  shall  be  required 
to  be  of  a  thickness  exceeding  12  inches. 

Sec.  13.  Party-walls  eight  inches  thick 
shall  be  'carried  above  the  roof  at  least  12 
inches  high.  Party-walls  12  inches  thick 
shall  be  carried  above  the  roof  36  inches. 
All  other  party-walls  shall  be  carried  above 
the  roof  48  inches.  Such  fire-walls  (so 
called)  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  12 
inches  thick,  Junless  the  party-wall  itself  is 
of  less  thickness.  All  fire-walls  shall  be 
coped  with  stone,  or  its  equivalent. 

Sec.  14.  Hollowjwalls  shall  be  reckoned 
by  their  solid  parts,  unless  either  part  is  at 
least  eight  inches  thick,  and  solid  connec- 
tions are  made  in  upright  direction,  not  less 
than  12  inches  wide  nor  more  than  eight 
feet  apart  from  centres.  Hollow  walls  shall 
not  be  party-walls. 

Sec.  15.  All  thicknesses  heretofore  spe- 
cified are  for  brick  walls.  Any  wall  con- 
structed of,  or  faced  with  stone,  shall  be 
made  four  inches  thicker  than  required  for 
brick  walls.  This  extra  thickness  of  four 
inches  shall  not  apply  to  any  wall  faced 
with  ashlar,  which  is  at  least  four  inches 
thick  and  alternates  with  headers  reaching 
eight  inches  upon  the  backing. 

Sec.  16.  The  backing  of  any  iron  front 
that  is  not  wholly  self-supporting,  shall  be 
treated  as  an  independent  wall. 

Article  TV. — Chimneys. 

Sec.  1.  All  chimneys  shall  be  made  of 
brick,  or  equivalent,  with  foundations  from 
the  ground,  unless  attached  to  a  wall  of 
masonry. 

Sec.  2.  No  chimney  shall  be  built  with 
less  than  four-inch  walls,  and  all  chimneys 
shall  be  extended  above  the  level  of  thereof 
not  less  than  five  feet,  and  above  the  peak 
not  less  than  two  feet. 

Sec.  3.  All  chimneys  whose  flues  are 
larger  than  130  square  inches,  shall  have 
walls  not  less  than  six  inches   thick  at  any 


point,  nor  less  than  eight  inches  for  the  first 
15  feet  from  inlet  of  fire  upward. 

Sec.  4.  Chimneys  with  flues  more  than 
250  and  less  than  500  square  inches  shall 
have  walls  not  less  than  eight  inches  thick 
at  any  point.  Their  tops  shall  be  carried  at 
least  eight  feet  above  the  level,  and  not  less 
than  five  feet  above  the  peak  of  roof. 

Sec.  5.  Chimneys  with  flues  more  than 
500  and  less  than  800  square  inches,  shall 
have  12-inch  walls  for  the  extent  of  36 
feet,  and  16-inch  walls  for  the  first  10  feet 
upward  from  the  inlet  of  fire,  and  their 
tops  shall  be  carried  at  least  10  feet  above 
the  level  or  six  feet  above  the  peak  of 
roof. 

Sec.  6.  Chimneys  with  flues  more  than 
800  and  less  than  1,800  square  inches,  t-hall 
have  double  walls  with  hollow  space  at 
least  three  inches  wide.  The  outer  wall 
shall  not  be  less  than  eight  inches  thick  at 
any  point,  and  not  less  than  12  inches  for 
the  first  10  feet  from  inlet  of  fire.  Such 
chimneys  shall  be  carried  12  feet  above  the 
highest  point  of  roof.  If  such  chimney 
stands  isolated,  the  same  shall  not  be  less 
than  70  feet  high. 

Sec.  7.  All  chimneys  with  flues  larger 
than  1,800  square  inches,  shall  be  erected 
disconnected  from  any  main  building,  and 
shall  be  at  least  10  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  building  within  a  radius  of  60  feet, 
and  in  no  case  less  than  80  feet  high. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  the  foregoing 
seven  sections  as  to  thickness  of  walls  shall 
be  applicable  only  to  such  chimney-walls 
as  are  actually  part  of,  or  situated  within, 
any  building. 

Sec.  9.  Flues  within  party-walls  shall 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  party  line,  un- 
less expressly  intended  to  be  jointly  used  for 
both  buildings.  All  steam-boiler  flues  (un- 
less joint-flues)  shall  be  kept  at  least  four 
inches  oft"  the  party  line. 

Sec.  10.  All  floor  beams,  joists  and  head- 
ers shall  bo  kept  at  least  two  inches,  and  in 
case  the  flue  area  is  more  than  250  square 
inches,  four  inches  oflf  the  outside  face  of 
chimney-wall  or  jamb. 

Sec.  11.  All  hearths  for  open  fire-places 
shall  be  built  upon  trimmer  arches  of  brick 
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or  stone.  The  face  of  the  floor-header,  if  of 
wood,  shall  be  kept  not  less  than  18  inches 
off  the  chimney-breast.  The  backs  of  all 
fire  places  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  inches 
thick.  All  stove-pipe  holes  shall  have  pro- 
per thimbles  and  stoppers. 

Article    V. — Interior    Construction  of  Build- 
ings . 

Sec.  I.  The  distance  between  ends  of 
floor  beams  within  party  walls  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  four  inches.  In  all  mills, 
factories  and  warehouses,  this  distance  shall 
be  at  least  eight  inches. 

Sec.  2,  The  floor-girders  of  the  two 
lower  floors  of,  and  the  supports  of  floor- 
girders  throughout,  any  building  exceeding 
an  area  of  3,000  superficial  feet,  and  being 
more  than  two  stories  high,  shall  not  be  of 
soft  wood  or  pine  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  3.  Iron  columns  employed  within, 
or  in  the  construction  of  any  factor}^,  mill, 
warehouse  or  wholesale  store,  also  ironrolled 
beams  and  trusses  supporting  a  brick  or 
stone  wall  of  any  building,  shall  have  a  fire- 
proof non-conducting  envelope  of  thickness 
not  less  than  one  inch  at  any  point,  with 
exception  of  the  bottom  flanges  and  edges 
of  the  other  flanges  of  such  beams  and 
trusses  as  support  outside  walls. 

Sec.  4.  Dividing  partitions  (for  the  mere 
separation  of  rooms)  may  be  constructed 
of  scantling,  with  lath  and  plaster  on  both 
sides,  or  of  tiles,  or  of  other  material  not 
more  combustible  that  the  above.  Plank 
or  board  partitions,  exceeding  an  area  of 
250  superficial  feet,  are  prohibited. 

Sec.  5.  Scantling  partitions  shall  not  be 
employed  as  supporters  of  any  floor  or  roof, 
except  in  dwelling-houses. 

Sec.  6.  Hotel  buildings  exceeding  6,000 
superficial  feet  in  area,  and  other  buildings 
exceeding  10,000  superficial  feet  in  area  (if 
more  than  three  stories  high),  shall  have  all 
their  partitions  made  fire-jwoof,  excepting 
such  as  are  used  for  bath-rooms  and  closets. 

Sec.  7.  Walls  dividing  any  two  individ- 
ual buildings   shall   not  be  treated  as  mere 
interior  walls,  but  as  party-walls. 
Article  VI. — Protection  of  Stairs,  Hatchways 
and  Openings, 

Sec.  1.   Hatchway  openings  shall   have 


substantial  trap-doors  on  all  floors,  except 
as  provided  in  Sec.  2. 

Sec.  2.  Hatchways  having  no  trap-doors, 
and  in  which  an  elevator  shall  be  used,  shall 
have  a  fire-proof  shaft  started  at  the  lowest 
point  reached  by  such  elevator,  and  extend- 
ing through,  and  six  feet  above,  the  roof. 
Doors  in  such  shaft  shall  be  made  of  metal, 
with  a  wire  screen.  Open  passenger-ele- 
vators within  well-hole  of  any  open  stair- 
way are  not  hereby  prohibited. 

Sec.  3.  Stairways  shall  not  be  enclosed 
with  partitions  made  of  plank,  boards, 
flooring,  or  bare,  scantling  without  lath  and 
plaster  on  both  sides.  In  all  factories,  mills 
or  warehouses,  more  than  three  stories 
high,  and  covering  an  area  of  more  than. 
3,000  superficial  feet,  all  stairway  partitions 
shall  be  constructed  of  fire-proof  materials. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  factories,  mills  and  ware- 
houses, which  are  more  than  three  stories 
high,  and  cover  an  area  of  more  than  6,000 
superficial  feet,  all  stairways  shall  either 
have  metallic  or  metal-covered  trap-doors  to 
their  well-holes,  or  such  well-holes  shall  be 
wholly  enclosed  by  fire-proof  partitions  with 
metallic  or  metal-covered  doors. 

Sec.  5.  All  mills,  manufactories  of  com- 
bustible articles,  warehouses  and  wholesale 
stores  shall  have  substantial  iron  shutters, 
blinds,  or  doors  to  all  openings  except  in  the 
cases  where  the  fronts  of  such  buildings  are 
more  than  125  feet  distant  from  any  oppo- 
site building  or  lumber  pile  ;  in  which  case, 
such  fronts  are  not  required  to  have  such 
shutters.  All  other  buildings  except 
churches,  dwellings,  two-story  buildings 
occupied  for  stores  and  dwellings,  one-story 
buildings  of  all  kinds,  and  all  buildings  of 
whatever  size  which  are  isolated  on  all  sides 
from  any  other  building  or  lumber  pile  a 
distance  of  125  feet  or  more,  shall  also  have 
substantial  iron  shutters,  blinds  or  doors  to 
all  openings  Jexcept  on  the  street  front  of 
streets  which  are  more  than  48  feet  wide. 
First  story  show-windows  and  doors  on 
street  fronts  are  excepted  from  all  the  above 
provisions.  Return  show-windows  on 
established  alleys  shall  be  regarded  as  street 
show-windows. 

"When  in  any  such  building  the  shutters, 
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blinds,  or  doors  cannot  be  put  on  the  out- 
side of  openings,  they  shall  be  put  on  the 
inside.  All  swinging  shutters  on  the  out- 
side shall  be  secured  by  means  of  iron  eyes 
or  frames  built  in  the  jambs  of  the  mason- 
ry, with  hinges  not  more  than  five  feet 
apart. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  of  the  subsequent  erec- 
tion of  any  building,  or  the  location  of  any- 
pile  of  lumber  more  than  lO  feet  high, 
within  the  distance  prescribed  by  the  fore- 
going section,  then  the  building  first  erected 
shall  be  provided  with  iron  shutters,  blinds 
or  doors,  as  required  in  Sec.  6,  within  three 
months  after  the  completion  of  the  roof  of 
the  subsequent  building,  or  the  location  of 
such  lumber  pile,  as  the  case  may  be. 
.  Sec.  7.  So-called  bull's-eyes  lights,  not 
exceeding  three  inches  in  diameter,  if  se- 
cured in  a  metal  frame,  shall  be  regarded 
as  an  equivalent  to  iron  shutters. 

Sec.  8.  Openings  in  party- walls  shall 
not  exceed  in  size  30  square  feet,  and  shall 
be  protected  on  each  side  by  a  door  made 
of  l  inch  (or  heavier)  iron  with  heavy  fram- 
ing and  cross-binding,  and  have  rabbeted 
frame,  hinges  and  lock,  the  same  as  usually 
employed  for  any  good  fire-proof  vault  door. 
The  sills  of  such  doors  shall  be  of  iron  or 
stone,  projecting  one  inch  above  the  highest 
floor.  The  frames  at  each  side  of  the  wall 
shall  be  connected  together  by  means  of 
iron  bars,  bolts  or  jambs. 

Article    VIZ. — Enlargement   of  Existing 
Buildings,    etc. 

Sec.  1.  "Written  application,  setting  forth 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  shall 
be  made  to  the  proper  officer  for  permit  in 
the  following  instances,  to  wit:  When  an 
existing  wall,  which  is  unequal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  act,  is  to  be  made  part  of 
anj'  building  proposed  to  be  newly  erected 
more  than  two  stories  high,  and  with  an 
area  of  more  than  4,000  superficial  feet,  or 
more  than  three  stories  high  with  an  area 
more  than  2,000  superficial  feet,  or  more 
than  four  stories  high  without  regard  to 
area.  When  any  existing  building  is  to  be 
increased  in  size,  so  as  to  make  it  beyond 
three  stories  high,  and  beyond  4,000  super- 


ficial feet  in  area,  or  beyond  four  stories 
high  without  regard  to  area.  "When  any 
existing  building,  being  more  than  three 
stories  high  and  having  an  area  exceeding 
4,000  supercial  feet,  is  to  be  increased  by 
more  than  30  per  cent,  of  its  contents. 
"When  two  or  more  adjoining  buildings  are 
to  be  converted  into  one  building  in  common. 
Sec.  4.  No  existing  building  shall  be  in- 
creased beyond  a  height  of  60  feet,  unless 
all  conditions  required  under  the  several 
articles  of  this  act  are  fully  complied  with. 

Article  VIII. — Relating  to  Repairs  and 
Moving  of  Buildings. 

Sec.  1.  Any  building  may  be  moved 
from  one  place  to  another  within  the  same 
block,  provided  it  does  not  in  its  course  cross 
a  street  or  alley. 

Sec.  2.  Any  wooden  building  which  has 
suflered  damage  by  fire  so  that  its  repairs 
would  cost  50  per  cent,  (or  more)  of  the 
actual  value  of  such  building  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  shall  be  destroyed 
and  not  repaired. 

Sec.  3.  Any  and  all  exterior  repairs  to 
any  building,  whether  caused  by  time  or  the 
elements,  shall  be  made  with  incombustible 
material. 

Sec.  4.  Any  building  worth  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  what  it  would  cost  to  erect  a  like 
building  of  new  material,  may  be  moved  to 
any  distant  location. 

Article  IJT. — Space  Allowed  to  be  Taken  up 
by  Areas  and  Projections. 

Sec.  1.  The  space  to  be  taken  up  by  any 
area,  stoop,  or  steps  in  connection  with  any 
building  is  limited  to  an  extent  equal  to  J 
of  the  width  of  the  established  sidewalk 
which  is  occupied  by  such  area,  stoop  or 
steps. 

Sec.  2.  The  ulterior  projection  of  any 
cornice,  balcony,  railing,  or  any  other  part 
belonging  to  any  building  shall  not  be  be- 
yond the  line  allowed  for  area,  stoop  or 
steps. 

Sec.  3.  The  face  of  wall,  pilaster  or  col- 
umn of  any  building  above  the  level  of  its 
main  water-table,  unless  such  column  or 
pilaster  is  merely  part  of  any  portico  or 
window-dressing,  shall  not  project  beyond 
the  street  line. 
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Sec.  4.  Porticos  to  any  building,  extend- 
ing through  one  or  two  stories,  and  bay  or 
oriel  buildings  to  dwelling  houses,  are  al- 
lowed to  project  from  the  street  line  under  re- 
strictions set  forth  in  Sec.  2.  Such  bay  or 
oriel  windows,  however,  shall  start  at  or 
above  the  main  water-table,  and  terminate 
below  the  main  cornice. 

Article    XI. — Safety   of  Special    Classes    of 
Buildings. 

Sec.  1.  Buildings  designed  for  the  stor- 
age of  petroleum  or  articles  of  like  nature, 
the  storage  of  which  therein  may  be  author- 
ized by  law,  shall  be  constructed  as  follows, 
to  wit :  Their  walls  shall  not  be  less  than  16 
inches  thick  nor  more  than  16  feet  high. 
Their  floors  shall  be  made  of  fire-proof 
paving  or  concrete  upon  the  ground.  Their 
windows  shall  not  exceed  in  size  12  square 
feet,  nor  their  doors  24  square  feet ;  both 
windows  and  doors  shall  have  substantial 
iron  shutters  on  both  sides  of  the  wall.  No 
one  building,  nor  fireproof  compartment 
thereof,  shall  at  any  time  contain  more  than 
100  barrels  of  45  gallons  each  of  such  liquid. 

Sec.  2.  The  egress-openings  and  stair- 
ways of  theatres  or  other  buildings,  or  rooms 
wherein  crowds  of  people  occasionly  assem- 
bled, or  wherein  large  numbers  of  employes 
are  kept  at  work,  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  five  feet  wide,  nor  aggregate  a  less  pro- 
portion than  18  inches  for  each  100  of  its 
inmates  or  spectators  that  si»ch  rooms  may 
at  any  time  contain.  This  provision  to  ap- 
ply to  the  doors  of  each  gallery  or  compart- 
ment of  such  building,  as  well  as  to  the  ex- 
terior openings.  All  doors  of  such  buildings 
or  rooms  shall  be  made  to  swing  toward  the 
outside. 

Sec.  3.  Storage  sheds  exceeding  8,000 
superficial  feet  in  area  shall  be  subdivided 
into  compartments  not  exceeding  such  area, 
by  brick  party-walls  noteless  than  12  inches 
thick,  extending  through  the  roof. 

Sec.  4.  Smoke-houses  shall  be  constructed 
throughout  of  incombustible  material,  with 
ventilators  at  or  near  the  top,  and  guards 
not  less  than  four  feet  above  the  fire-beds, 
suflScient  to  prevent  the  meat  from  falling 
below.     If  they  open  into  other   buildings, 


such   openings   shall   be   protected  by  iron 
doors  as  provided  in  Sec.  8,  Art.  VI. 

Sec.  5.  The  egress-stairways  of  any  fac- 
tory of  combustible  articles  or  materials, 
wherein  more  than  200  employes  are  kept 
at  a  time,  shall  be  inclosed  within  brick  or 
stone  walls,  and  the  connecting  openings 
shall  have  substantial  iron  doors  or  shutters. 

Article   XII. — Furnaces  and   Stoves    Within 
Buildings,  etc. 

Sec.  1.  The  mantle  of  any  hot  air,  hot- 
water,  steam,  or  other  furnace,  whether 
brick  or  metal,  shall  be  kept  at  least  10 
inches,  its  roof  .or  smoke-pipe  20  inches, 
its  (single  thick)  conductors  eight  inches 
oflF  any  unprotected  wood  work.  All  fur- 
naces shall  be  placed  on  foundations  of 
brick  or  stone,  with  proper  hearthstone  or 
metal  in  front  of  the  ash  pit,  not  less  than 
36  inches  wide.  The  protection  of  wood- 
work shall  be  made  double  thick  with  ven- 
tilating air  space  between  the  two  thick- 
nesses, in  case  the  distances  are  respectively 
within  one  one-third  of  the  figures  men- 
tioned. All  hot-air  conductors  of  hot-air 
furnaces  within  wood  partitions,  and  any- 
where within  churches,  theatres  and  halls, 
shall  be  made  double,  one  within  another, 
with  at  least  one-half  inch  space  between 
the  two.  All  hot-air  registers  shall  be  set 
in  soapstone  border  not  less  than  two  inches 
in  width.  All  soapstone  borders  shall  be 
firmly  set  in  plaster  of  Paris.  All  floor 
register  (floor)  borders  shall  be  made  of  tin 
plate  with  a  flange  on  the  top  to  fit  the 
groove  of  the  soapstone,  the  register  to  rest 
upon  the  stone.  Tliere  shall  also  be  an 
open  space  of  two  inches  on  all  sides  of  the 
register  box,  extending  from  the  under  side 
of  the  ceiling,  below  the  register,  to  the 
soapstone  on  the  floor.  The  outside  of  said 
space  to  be  covered  with  a  casing  of  tin 
plate,  made  tight  on  all  sides,  to  extend 
from  the  under  side  of  the  aforesaid  ceiling, 
up  to  and  turn  under  the  said  soapstone 
register,  12  by  19,  or  less  than  15  by  25 
inches,  shall  have  a  space  of  three  inches 
between  the  register  box  and  casing.  Eeg- 
isters  of  15  by  25  inches  and  more  shall  have 
a  space  of  three  and  one-half  inches. 
None  but  IX  bright  tin  shall  be  used  in  the 
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construction  of  hot-air  flues  and  their  ap- 
pendages. 

Sec.  2.  Metal  or  other  stoves  shall  be 
placed  at  least  20  inches  and  their  smoke 
pipes  12  inches  off  any  unprotected  wood- 
work. In  case  the  body  of  such  stove  or 
the  stove  pipes  shall  respectively  be  in  use 
within  a  less  distance  (than  above  men- 
tioned) from  any  wood  work,  such  wood 
work  shalt  be  protected  by  a  metal  cover- 
ing, and  in  case  the  distances  from  such 
wood  work  are  respectively  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  distances  above  mentioned,  then 
such  wood  work  shall  be  protected  by  a 
double  protection  or  covering  of  metal,  with 
a  ventilative  air  space  between  such  pro- 
tecting materials. 

Sec.  3.  All  open  fire-places,  cooking 
ranges,  kettles,  and  the  like  shall  have  fire- 
proof foundations  with  fire-proof  hearth  ex- 
tending not  less  than  10  inches  from  grate 
or  ash-pit. 

Sec.  4.  The  wood  work  of  all  boiler- 
houses  and  boiler-rooms  shall  be  kept  at 
least  six  feet  from  the  boiler,  four  feet  from 
the  breeching  or  smoke-conductor,  and  three 
feet  from  the  dome  of  the  boiler,  whether 
such  wood  work  is  protected  or  not.  The 
floors  of  all  rooms  containing  stationary  boil- 
ers shall  throughout  be  made  of  incombus- 
tible material.  "When  portable  boilers  are 
used  on  wood  floors  of  any  building,  such 
wood  floor  shall  have  a  close  protection  of 
incombustible  material  not  less  than  six 
inches  thick,  covering  all  the  space  under 
the  boiler,  and  projecting  not  less  than  two 
feet  on  the  sides  and  rear,  and  six  feet  in 
front,  with  an  air  chamber  of  not  less  than 
two  inches  between  the  floor  and  such  pro- 
tection. Hollow  tiles  laid  in  .mortar  or 
cement  on  the  floor  may  be  used  for  such 
protection,  provided  all  the  parts  are  firmly 
cemented  together,  and  so  laid  as  to  form 
continuous  openings  through  the  tile  for  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  No  brick  oven, 
coffee  roaster,  or  any  other  brick  structure 
to  contain  fire  shall  be  erected  or  permitted 
on  a  wood  floor  of  any  building. 

Sec.  5.  Steam  boiler-rooms  being  in  close 
connection  with,  or  attached  to,  buildings 
exceeding  5,000  feet  in  area,  and  being  more 


than  three  stories  high,  shall  have  ceilings 
and  roofs  constructed  wholly  of  incombusti- 
ble material,  and  their  connecting  openings 
shall  have  substantial  iron  shutters. 

Sec.  6.  Portable  steam  boilers,  with  fire 
surface  of  less  than  400  superficial  feet,  may 
have  metallic  smoke-stacks,  provided  such 
stack  be  made  with  surrounding  cylinder  at 
least  five  feet  long  and  six  inches  off  all 
around,  where  the  stack  pierces  the  roof  of 
building.  All  such  metallic  stacks  shall 
not  be  less  than  five  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  building  within  a  distance  of  100 
feet  from  such  stack;  nor  shall  any  of  them 
be  erected  within  any  existing  wooden  build- 
ing or  within  a  distance  of  25  feet  from  any 
existing  wooden  building;  nor  shall  any 
such  stack  penetrate  any  floor  unless  the 
same  is  wholly  fire-proof. 

Sec.  7.  Cupolas  of  foundries  shall  in  all 
cases  be  extended  at  least  four  feet  above 
the  highest  point  of  roof. 

Sec.  8.  All  stacks  for  chimneys  in  con- 
nection with  any  wood  fire  shall  have  an 
eflicient  screen  at  their  inlet-openings  with 
meshes  not  more  than  ^  inch  in  size. 

Sec.  9.  No  unprotected  heater  nor  open 
light  shall  be  kept  within  any  room  or  build- 
ing wherein  hay  or  straw  or  any  highly  in- 
flammable articles  are  kept  or  stored.  The 
minimum  protection  in  such  case  shall  be  a 
permanent  surrounding  wire  screen,  with 
meshes  less  than  ^  inch. 

Sec.  10.  Steam-pipes  shall  be  kept  at 
least  two  inches  from  all  woodwork,  other- 
wise they  shall  be  protected  by  a  soapstone 
or  earthen  ring  or  tube. 

Sec.  11.  No  gas,  water  or  other  pipe 
shall  be  let  into  the  beams  unless  the  same 
are  placed  within  36  inches  of  the  end  of 
the  beams,  and  in  no  building  shall  be  let 
into  the  beams  more  than  two  inches  in 
depth. 

Article  XIII. — Sundry  Deficiencies  and  Reg- 
ulations. 

Sec.  1.  Under  the  term  Mansard  and 
Gothic  roofs,  used  in  this  ordinance,  shall 
be  comprised  all  such  roofs  as  have,  with 
the  horizon,  a  greater  angle  than  60  de- 
grees. Koofs  having  a  pitch  of  less  than 
four-inches  to  the  foot  shall  be  regarded  as 
"flat  roofs." 
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Sec.  2,  All  heights  are  to  be  considered 
as  starting  from  the  grade  of  sidewalks. 
The  height  of  all  buildings  having  flat  roofs 
shall  be  measured  from  such  grade  of  side- 
walk to  the  highest  point  of  roofs.  The 
heights  of  buildings  with  roofs  having  a 
pitch  greater  than  that  of  flat  roofs,  and 
less  than  that  of  Mansard  roofs,  shall  be 
measured  to  the  mean  height  of  roof.  Man- 
sard stories  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  counted  as 
full  stories. 

Sec.  3,  The  height  of  any  story  of  a 
building  shall  be  measured  between  floor 
joists.  For  any  upper  story,  the  measure- 
ment shall  bo  the  medium  distance  from 
floor  joists  to  roof  joists. 

Sec.  4.  The  term  "dwelling-houses" 
used  in  this  act  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  so 
construed  as  to  include  only  such  build- 
ings as  are  exclusively  and  solely  used  for 
residence  purposes.  The  term  "business 
building  "  shall  embrace  all  such  as  are 
wholly  or  partly  used  for  purposes  of  busi- 
ness, thus  including,  among  others,  hotels, 
theatres,  and  office  buildings.  The  term 
"  wholesale  store  "  shall  embrace  all  build- 
ings used  (or  intended  to  be  used)  exclusive- 
ly for  purposes  of  mercantile  business,  or 
storage  of  goods. 

Sec.  5.  A  basement  story  of  any  build- 
ing is  defined  to  be  a  story  whose  floor  is 
12  inches  or  more  below  the  grade  of  side- 
walk. 

Sec.  6.  Basement  stories  of  less  than  12 
feet  height,  and  attic  stories  of  dwelling- 
houses,  having  an  average  height  of  less  than 
seven  feet,  shall  not  be  counted  as  stories 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  Wooden  flag-poles  are  permitted 
to  be  erected  upon  any  building,  but  their 
braces  and  other  parts,  if  any  such  be  put 
on,  shall  be  of  iron. 

Sec.  8.  Where  awnings  are  attached  to 
buildings,  the  framework   shall  be  of  metal. 

Sec.  9.  Any  scantling  partition  shall  be 
regarded  as  fire-proof  in  case  the  same  is 
plastered  on  both  sides  upon  iron-lath  or 
wire-cloth,  and  is  also  built  in  solid  with 
brick,  or  hollow  tile  laid  in  mortar,  or  filled 
with  grout,  for  at  least  eight  inches  high 
from  floor  ;  or  in  case  the  same  is  filled  solid, 


the  whole  height  with  brick,  tile  or  concrete 
between  the  scantlings  and  plastered  on  both 
sides. 

Article  14  prescribes  the  penalties  of  vio- 
lating its  provisions. 

Article  15  provides  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  act. 

Article  16  prescribes  special  penalties. 


(From  the  Medical  Record.) 

Medical  Supervision, 

IN  DISTINCTION  FROM  MEDICAL    SELECTION 
IN  LIFE  INSURANCE.* 

BY  MOREAU  MORRIS,  M.  D. 

REPORT. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  careful  medical  selec- 
tion is  one  of  the  main  elements  of  success- 
ful life  insurance  business. 

But  although  admitting  its  truth,  it  must 
be  said,  that,  as  the  term  "medical  selec- 
tion" is  usually  understood  and  applied  by 
life  insurance  companies,  it  falls  far  short  of 
fulfilling  the  conditions  and  accomplishing 
the  results  naturally  expected  from  what  is 
supposed  to  be  its  searching  exactness,  and 
is,  comparatively,  of  but  little  real  value. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  fault  of  medical 
examiners,  than  whom  there  probably  do 
not  exist  more  careful,  conscientious,  pain- 
staking men  in  any  profession  or  walk  of  life. 

But  the  great  defect  lies  in  the  system  or 
method  of  securing  such  information  as  is 
necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  a  proper  med- 
ical selection,  and  thereby  to  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  risk. 

The  question  of  how  to  secure  the  best 
and  most  careful  medical  selection,  has  long 
been  and  still  is  apparently  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  solve.  It  is  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem with  nearly  every  life  insurance  com- 
pany at  the  present  day,  and  well  it  may  be, 
in  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  mortality 
rates  in  many  of  the  older  companies,  and 
in  the  younger  ones  also — of  the  old  plan. 

As  fond  parents  view  with  increasing 
alarm  the  rapid  decease  of  child  after  child 
of  their  household  from  some  mysterious 
fatal  disease,  they  naturally  look   about  for 

*'  An  extract  from  a  quarterly  report  to  the  di- 
rectors of  a  life  insurance  company, 
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superior  medical  sliill  to  stay,  if  possible, 
the  effects  of  the  pestilence.  Experienced 
and  wise  doctors  are  summoned  to  the  bed- 
side, and  with  grave,  thoughtful  countenan- 
ces, they  shake  their  heads  and  say,  too  late! 
The  disease  has  sown  its  seeds,  its  ravages 
are  telling  with  fatal  effect;  we  cannot  sug- 
gest better  remedies,  and  unless  transfusion 
of  new  blood  may  possibly  »ave,  death  re- 
mains only  a  question  of  time. 

The  question  of  proper  medical  selection 
is  indeed  one  of  great  significance;  it  is  the 
corner-stone  of  the  edifice  of  life  insurance; 
its  proper  position  in  that  edifice  should  be 
well  considered;  its  texture  and  strength 
well  tested  and  understood;  and  when  once 
firmly  fixed  upon  a  well-grounded  founda- 
tion it  will  remain  sound  and  able  to  sustain 
the  superstructure,  of  which  it  forms  so  im- 
portant a  part. 

But  with  all  due  deference  to  experience, 
whose  teachings  often  fi\il  to  be  appreciated, 
it  seems  to  be  a  patent  fact  that  the  solution 
of  this  problem  must  be  sought  for  in  other 
directions  than  simply  by  a  change  of  men, 
or  by  more  exacting  medical  qualifications. 

No  physical  exploration  can  estimate  an 
applicant's  probable  life  expectation;  no 
medical  skill  nor  experience  in  detecting 
present  disease  or  impairment  can  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  subtle  inherited  ten- 
dencies to  disease  that  may  have  remained 
dormant  through  several  generations,  but 
which  only  await  certain  unknown  in- 
fluences to  become  developed  in  the  appli- 
cant. True,  as  a  detective  discovers  a  trace 
of  the  culprit  by  some  slight  cue,  so  the 
medical  examiner  may  detect  that  which  has 
been  concealed  or  unwittingly  omitted  in 
an  applicant's  preliminary  statement,  and 
thereby,  jDerchance,  save  the  company  from 
a  loss. 

Hitherto,  so  far  as  ascertained,  with  one 
single  exception,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowledged indispensability  of  competent 
medical  aid,  the  medical  department  of  life 
insurance  has  held  only  a  position  of  secon- 
dary importance  in  the  business.  Common 
sense  would  seem  to  dictate  that  a  business 
which  depends  for  its  success  so  directly 
upon  a  proper  estimate  of  life's  expectation 


in  every  instance,  should  have  within  its 
executive  department  medical  skill  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  in  its  actuarial  or  finan- 
cial branches,  and  such  as  only  special  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  training  can  afford.  It  may 
not  be  that  every  medical  man  is  competent 
for  the  business;  for  as  in  every  other  busi- 
ness or  profession,  there  needs  to  be  some 
special  adaptation  of  person  and  knowledge 
in  order  to  diagnose,  classify  and  adjust  the 
integral  parts  that  control  life's  probabilities. 

The  laws  of  inheritance,  as  it  regards 
health  and  disease,  long  and  short  life,  etc., 
need  to  be  well  understood,  closely  studied, 
compared  and  applied.  The  elements  of 
longevity,  as  well  as  of  vitality,  must  neces- 
sarily enter  into  such  accounts,  and  all  the 
forces  and  influences  that  control  and  affect 
life  and  health  must  be  considered  and 
well  weighed  in  the  problem  of  estimating 
the  probable  life  expectation  in  any  given 
instance. 

Human  life  is  subject  to  so  many  contin- 
gencies; its  continuance  depends  upon  so 
many  factors,  which  only  expert  medical 
knowledge  can  determine,  and  which  cannot 
be  determined  by  actuarial  science,  that,  so 
long  as  the  business  depends,  as  it  largely 
docs  at  the  present  day,  upon  such  uncer- 
tainties as  are  actuarial  estimates,  based 
upon  general  average  mortality  statistics, 
there  need  be  no  wonder  that  it  cannot 
be  conducted  with  permanent  safety  and 
success. 

The  application  of  special  medical  super- 
vision is  the  only  true  safeguard.  By  it 
only  can  the  estimation  of  the  probable 
viability  of  individual  risks  be  properly  and 
safely  given. 

If  all  mankind  indiscriminately  could  be 
insured,  then  might  the  calculation  by 
average  mortality  risks  be  approximately 
correct,  and  assurance  guaranteed  by  a 
company,  even  though  with  great  inequity 
to  the  naturally  long-lived;  but  as  only  a 
small  proportion  ever  become  insured,  the 
risk  is  increased  a  thousand-fold  by  this 
erroneous  basis. 

Next  to  the  fundamental  error  of  conduct- 
ing this  business  upon  the  "  general  average 
plan,"  has  been  that  of  keeping  its  medical 
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department  in  a  subordinate  position.  That 
profession  has  not  failed  to  recognize  its 
true  position,  but  the  greed  of  speculation 
has  so  far  succeeded  in  Iteeping  it  quiet.  As 
a  class,  medical  men  are  not  practical  busi- 
ness managers  ;  their  life  studies  lead  them 
to  shun  the  more  busy  marts,  to  hold  out  the 
helping  hand,  to  succor  the  weak,  to  pro- 
tect the  infirm,  to  sustain  the  depressed  and 
desponding,  and  they  are  ever  pushed  to 
the  wall  when  they  come  in  contact  with 
keen,  sharp,  unscrupulous  speculation.  But 
as  he  who  lords  it  over  his  fellows  in  com- 
petitive business  pursuits,  or  in  the  wild  ex- 
citement of  stock  gambling,  will  certainly 
some  day  beseechingly  call  for  his  more 
humble  and  long-suftering  medical  adviser 
for  help  from  the  effects  of  an  overtaxed 
physical  organization,  so  even  now  does  the 
business  of  life  insurance  call  upon  its  best 
friend  for  aid  and  counsel  in  its  trembling, 
threatened  apoplectic  condition. 

That  the  medical  department  needs  to  be 
reorganized  there  is  no  question.  But  its 
reorganization  will  avail  nothing,  compara- 
tively, so  long  as  the  present  methods  of 
computing  premiums  and  insuring  lives 
upon  the  "general  average"  plan  is  per- 
sisted in.  There  must  be  a  radical  change 
in  this  respect  or  no  equitable  premium  rate 
can  be  fixed. 

Every  means  should  be  diligently  sought 
and  applied  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
that  truth,  honor  and  equity  demand, 
and  when  they  are  discovered  and  have 
been  proved,  'twere  worse  than  robbery  to 
neglect  their  use. 

In  the  first  place,  in  every  well  organized 
company  there  should  be  a  responsible,  spe- 
cially prepared,  medical  superior,  holding 
equal  authority  and  responsibility  with  any 
other  of  the  executive  officers.  Upon  his 
and  their  judgment  should  the  proper  pre- 
mium rate  be  fixed  upon  each  individual 
applicant  according  as  his  own  individual 
characteristics  may  indicate  his  life's  ex- 
pectation ;  his  vitality  and  longevity,  to  wit: 
his  viability. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  this  single 
fact  to  be  arrived  at,  as  men  differ  so  much 
in  kind  and  quality  ?    Certainly  not  by  any 


general  average  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  same  age  ;  but  by  a  close 
analyzation  of  all  the  ficts  and  factors  that 
pertain  to  this  individual.  There  is  the 
ancestral  record  ;  by  it  may  be  judged  the 
average  mortality  age  of  his  individual 
kind.  He  has  inherited  certain  life  pro- 
cesses which  fix  a  term  to  his  existence  ;  he 
cannot  live  beyond  them,  he  may  shorten 
them.  If  he  has  done  it,  how  and  by  what 
means  ?  By  dissipation,  contracting  in- 
curable disease,  overtasking  his  vital  ener- 
gies, dwelling  in  insalubrious  districts,  vio- 
lating good  sanitary  laws,  recklessness, 
useless  exposure,  or  accident  ?  Each  and 
all  of  these  elements  of  impairment  must 
be  weighed  and  judged  as  to  their  relative 
or  combined  influence  in  shortening  the 
natural  life  term  of  the  applicaiat  under 
observation . 

The  preliminary  step,  then,  should  be  to 
ascertain  as  far  as  it  is  possible  from  the 
ancestral  family  record  of  each  person  the 
ages  of  his  living  relatives,  the  ages  of  all 
who  have  died,  and  of  what  diseases  they 
died.  This  record  should  include  the  grand- 
parents always,  and  as  many  of  the  great 
grand-parents  as  any  record  can  show.  It 
is  important  also  that  these  statistics  should 
be  clearly  obtained  on  both  paternal  and 
maternal  branches — such  as  uncles  and 
aunts,  brothers  and  sisters — giving  their 
ages  and  conditions  of  health  if  living;  if 
dead,  age  at  death  and  cause  of  decease.  So 
much  of  the  details  of  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  those  persons  as  11 
may  be  possible  to  get  should  also  be  re- 
corded. 

"We  have  now  presented  before  us  a  series 
of  lives  through  which  and  with  which  this 
one  has  man3'- characteristics  in  common;  he 
is  after,  and  one  of,  that  kind.  Whatever 
of  life  is  inheritable  is  here  shown;  whatever 
of  inheritable  disease  he  may  or  will  have, 
if  there  has  been  any,  will  almost  certainly 
appear  somewhere  in  this  record;  and  if 
there  has  been  none,  have  we  not  the  fact 
almost  indubitably  established  that  in  him 
there  will  be  none;  therefore  there  is  very, 
very  little  risk  in  that  direction. 

The  next  question  in  order  is,  naturally, 
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the  special  constitutional  characteristics  of 
the  individual,  whereby  we  may  judge 
from  which  branch  of  the  parental  house  he 
inherits  his  strongest  viability  peculiarities, 
etc.  These,  in  detail,  include  height,  weight, 
equipoise,  and  both  a  general  and  minute 
descriptive  picture  of  his  outer  person. 

Habits,  vocation,  residence,  intelligence, 
past  and  present  health,  and  other  incidental 
facts,  such  as  army  exposure,  various  resi- 
dences that  he  may  have  had  and  their  local 
diseases;  injuries,  whether  permanent  or 
trivial,  etc.,  the  details  of  which  for  want 
of  time  are  here  omitted. 

To  all  these  details,  which  fully  illustrate 
to  a  critical  eye  the  life  picture,  as  well  as 
the  inherent  tendencies,  are  added  a  general 
description  of  the  person,  giving  his  biome- 
trical  measures  of  the  head,  trunk,  limbs, 
all  of  which  form  a  complete  record  of  the 
party.  One  accustomed  to  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  these  elements  of  viability  can 
readily  form  a  very  accurate  judgment  as 
to  the  probability  of  any  person's  life  ex- 
pectations. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  no  right 
minded  and  true  man  can  dispute  the  fact, 
which  his  own  intuition  teaches  him,  that 
he  has  within  himself  potentialities,  gov- 
erned by  certain  fixed  laws,  which  give  a 
period  to  his  existence;  that  in  some  it  is 
naturally  shorter  and  in  others  naturally 
longer  than  the  general  average  of  all  man- 
kind. True,  this  vital  principle  governing 
liis  longevity  may  be  so  interfered  with  as 
to  deprive  him  of  its  full  influence,  or  the 
accidents  of  life  may  suddenly  cut  it  short. 
The  laws  of  longevity  being  fixed,  it  is  not  a 
diflSlcult  matter,  by  the  proper  application  of 
those  laws,  to  estimate  very  closely  the  prob- 
able natural  life  expectation  of  any  indi- 
vidual. 

The  facts  to  which  we  here  refer  show  that 
there  is  something  behind  and  beyond  the 
present  physical  condition  which  governs 
and  regulates  the  viability,  and  which  must 
be  sought  for  in  other  directions  than  by 
listening  to  the  heart  and  lungs,  feeling  the 
pulse,  taking  the  measurements  of  the 
height,  acertaining  the  weight  of  the  body, 
etc.     Men  have  inherited  vitalities  and  dis- 


eases which  are  constitutional;  have  habits 
which  affect,  vocations  which  modify,  resi- 
dences which  promote  or  destroy  health; 
they  may  be  robust  or  feeble;  they  have 
idiosyncrasies  inherited  or  not,  instinct  and 
intuitions,  all  of  which  are  indicated  by 
signs  and  manifestations  hung  out  upon  the 
outer  wall  for  our  reading. 

The  further  problem  then  becomes  reduced 
to  the  amount  of  impairment  that  may  have 
supervened  upon  the  proposed  life,  the  effect 
of  habits,  or  the  accidental  danger  to  which 
it  may  be  subjected. 

It  is  the  perfection  of  detail  following  the 
true  principles  of  life-governing  circum- 
stances, that  alone  can  produce  signal  suc- 
cess in  this  business.  It  is  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  biometry  with  reference 
to  natural  longevity,  and  of  those  of  medi- 
cal science  with  reference  to  unnatural  im- 
pairments, and  of  the  experience  of  statis- 
tical facts  to  life's  accidents,  by  the  medical 
expert,  that  constitutes  the  working  plan  of 
all  true  life  insurance,  in  the  estimation  of 
risks. 

The  following  practical  illustrations  will 
perhaps  more  clearly  exhibit  the  true  value 
and  status  of  expert  medical  supervision, 
in  estimating  the  probable  life  expectation 
by  which  to  fix  a  premium  rate  in  any  given 
case  submitted  for  insurance. 

In  order  not  to  confuse  the  mind  with  de- 
tails, it  will  be  perhaps  suflScient  that  two 
extremes,  exhibiting  types  of  the  best  and 
the  poorest  cases  insurable  in  ordinary'  aver- 
age premium  companies,  should  be  used. 
Between  these  there  exist  every  grade  whose 
premium  rate  needs  to  be  adjudged  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  expectation  of  the  person, 
and  which  cannot — in  justice  either  to  the 
company,  its  policy-holders,  or  the  appli- 
cant— be  adjusted  by  any  general  average 
table. 

"  Like  begets  like,"  and  to  calculate  that 
the  longevity  of  a  class  of  men  will  be 
greater  than  the  average  of  its  ancestors  is 
erroneous  and  unsafe.  Persons  descended 
from  short-lived  ancestry  cannot  beget  long- 
lived  children,  and  persons  descended  from 
long-lived  healthy  ancestors  are  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  an- 
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cestral  inheritance  which — if  not  impaired 
ty  disease,  physical  defect,  or  excesses — most 
assuredly  should  place  them  in  the  superior 
grades,  and  entitle  them  to  the  lowest  pre- 
miums. 

F.  D.  S.— Age  33— Married. 

Ancestral  record: 

Paternal — Grandfather  died  at  90,  old 
age ;  grandmother  died  at  92,  old  age. 
Maternal — Grandfather  died  at  85,  old  age  ; 
grandmother  died  at  80,  old  age.  Father 
living  at  73.  Mother  living  at  70.  Pater- 
nal— Uncles,  3,  all  living,  aged  62  to  70. 
Aunts,  1,  dead  ;  age,  don't  know.  Mater- 
nal— Uncles,  3,  living,  aged  60  to  70;  aunts, 
2,  living,  aged  60  to  66.  Brothers,  none. 
Sisters,  4  living,  aged  33  to  40.  American. 
White.  Good  proportions.  Compact. 
Height,  5  ft.  9  in.  Weight,  175  lbs.  Head, 
large,  measures  5^  in.  through  temporal 
fossas ;  Sin.  from  nasofrontal  articulation  to 
orifice  of  ear.  Nose,  large,  long,  expanded 
nostrils.  Lips,  long,  red.  Trunk,  large, 
long,  measures  25  in.  Shoulders,  square. 
Chest,  expansion  3  in.,  well  developed, 
round,  long.  Abdomen,  medium  round ; 
girth,  35  in.  Hips,  broad.  Back,  straight. 
Limbs,  medium  size  ;  muscles,  hard.  Hair, 
brown,  abundant,  coarse.  Beard,  lighter, 
coarser.  Eyes,  hazel,  straight.  Com- 
plexion, dark,  clear.  Features,  large,  regu- 
lar. Teeth,  sound.  Neck,  medium.  Has 
had  diseases  incident  to  childhood  only. 
Vaccinated  well.  Vocation,  farmer.  Born 
and  always  lived  in  Maine.  Habits,  correct 
and  temperate,  and  always  been  so  ;  never 
drank  any  distilled  or  fermented  liquors  ;  is 
a  free  liver  ;  bathes  weekly  ;  gives  attention 
to  ventilation,  especially  of  sleeping  room  ; 
rises  and  retires  regularly,  early ;  meals 
regular  ;  uses  tea  and  coffee  ;  never  uses  to- 
bacco in  any  form.     Health  is  now  perfect. 

Again, —  J.    J.    A. — Age    21— Un- 

married. 

Presenting  nearly  the  same  personal 
characteristics  as  F.  D.  S.,  except  height  5 
ft.  10^  in.,  weight  163  lbs.,  having  same 
head  measurements,  length  and  size  of 
trunk,  and  in  perfect  health,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing 


Ancestral  record: 

Great  grand-parents  were  all  of  them 
over  90  years  of  age  at  death.  Paternal — 
Grandfather  living  now,  aged  70.  Grand- 
mother living  now,  aged  70. — Maternal — 
Grandfather  living  now,  aged  74;  grand- 
mother living  now,  aged  74  ;  mother  living, 
age  47  ;  father  living,  age  47.  No  uncles 
or  aunts  on  paternal  side.  Maternal — 
Uncles,  6,  all  living,  ages  from  25  to  47; 
aunts,  1  living,  age  38.  Brothers — 2,  aged 
12,  21.    Sisters— 1,  aged  23. 

In  this  case  it  may  be  observed  there  has 
not  been  a  death  in  the  three  generations 
since  the  great  great  grandparents,  all  of 
whom  were  over  90  years  of  age  at  death; 
and  in  the  first  instance  given  it  will  also 
be  noted  that  there  was  but  one  death  since 
the  grandparents,  none  of  whom  died  under 
80  years  of  age. 

In  view  of  such  records,  is  it  not  a  viola- 
tion of  common  sense,  and  all  sense  of  jus- 
tice, to  charge  a  premium  to  either  one  of 
these  parties  upon  the  basis  of  the  average 
duration  of  all  human  life?  viz.,  at  their 
actual  age.  Are  they  not  entitled  to  a  re- 
bate on  account  of  superior  longevity, 
habits,  physique,  health?  Most  unquestion- 
ably. We  will  now  present  another  illus- 
tration . 

F.  E.  P.— Age  24— Married. 
Ancestral  Record: 

Paternal — Grandfather  died  83,  gravel; 
grandmother  died  50,  tumor.  Maternal — 
Grandfather  living,  73,  health  good;  grand- 
mother living,  70,  health  good.  Father  living 
52;  mother  living,  48.  Paternal — Uncles, 
4  living,  38  to  65;  2  dead,  3,  55.  Aunts,  1 
•living,  40;  4  dead,  28  to  60.  Maternal — 
Uncles,  3  living,  35  to  40;  1  dead,  20,  fits; 
aunts,  3  living,  28  to  40.  Brothers— 4  liv- 
ing, 11  to  19.  Sisters — 1  living,  9;  1  dead, 
11,  dropsy.  American.  Height,  5  ft.  6  in. 
Weight,  134  lbs.  Head  measures  5^  in.,  4| 
in.  Nose,  medium.  Lips,  long,  red. 
Trunk,  medium,  long,  measures  24  in. 
Shoulders,  square.  Chest,  well  developed, 
expansion  3  in.  Abdomen,  medium  round; 
girth,  32  in.  Hips,  medium.  Back,  straight. 
Limbs,  medium;  muscles,  hard.  Hair, 
brown,  curly.    Beard,  lighter,  finer.     Eyes, 
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hazel,  straight.  Complexion,  dark,  clear. 
Features,  medium,  regular.  Teeth,  sound. 
Has  had  other  diseases  besides  those  of 
childhood.  Vaccinated  well.  Vocation, 
meat  market.  Born  in  Maine,  always 
lived  there.  Habits,  correct  and  temperate; 
uses  ale,  has  been  intoxicated  seldom,  two 
years  ago  ;  attends  to  ventilation  of  sleeping 
room;  rises  and  retires  early;  active;  uses 
tea  and  coffee,  weak;  no  tobacco  in  any 
form.  Health,  good;  had  some  rush  of 
blood  to  head  years  ago,  none  for  three 
years;  some  kinds  of  food  produce  incon- 
venience, fresh  fish;  has  piles,  bilious  colic 
once  or  twice  a  year;  has  chronic  rheuma- 
tism at  times;  otherwise  in  good  health. 

"We  have  here  an  example  of  fair  ances- 
try, but  with  some  constitutional  impair- 
ment which  crops  out  in  his  statements  with 
regard  to  his  own  condition  of  health .  In 
the  account  as  posted  up  against  him  we 
find  questionable  points  against  ancestry, 
constitution,  habits,  vocation,  health.  These 
indicate  the  impairments  natural  and  ac- 
quired, and  all  without  a  medical  examina- 
tion. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  fiirther  ?  Cannot  a 
medical  or  even  a  non-medical  supervision 
decide  with  pretty  accurate  judgment  that 
the  risk  in  this  case  is  almost  dollar  for 
dollar? 

Other,  though  dissimilar  cases,  showing 
specially  the  tendency  of  ancestral  inherit- 
ance. 

E.  C.  G.— Age  34— Married. 

Ancestral  record: 
Paternal — Grandfather  died  80,  old  age  ; 
grandmother  died  43,  stoppage.  Maternal 
— Grandfather  died  50,  consumption;  grand- 
Biother  died,  don't  know  age  or  cause  ; 
father  living,  65,  in  good  health  ;  mother 
dead,  45,  stoppage.  Paternal — Uncles,  4 
living,  41  to  63;  aunts,  2  living,  60  and  30. 
Maternal — Uncles,  1  living,  55;  3  dead,  38 
— at  sea,  50 — consumption,  60 — don't  know 
cause;  aunts,  1  living,  55;  2  dead,  45— con- 
sumption, 35— result  of  a  cold;  brothers, 
2  living,  38;  2  dead,  14 — hip  disease,  6 
months — don't  know;  sisters,  1  dead,  21 — 
consumption;  6  living,  28  to  50.  American. 
Height,    5  ft.   11^  in.      Weight,   175  lbs. 


Head,  measures  5f,  5.  Nose,  medium. 
Lips,  middling,  long,  thick,  red.  Trunk, 
medium  long,  measures  24J.  Shoulders, 
sloping.  Chest,  medium  ;  expansion,  3  in. 
Abdomen,  medium  broad;  girth,  35^.  Hips, 
medium.  Back,  straight.  Hair,  Saxon, 
light,  middling  fine.  Beard,  darker.  Eyes, 
light  blue,  straight.  Complexion,  fair, 
clear.  Features,  medium,  regular.  Teeth, 
sound.  Has  had  fever  and  ague.  Served 
in  army  four  j'ears.  Vocation,  brickmaker. 
Habits,  correct  and  temperate;  uses  tea  and 
coffee;  smokes.     Health,  good. 

W.  W  R.— Age  25— Married. 

Ancestral  record. 

Paternal — Grandfather  died  at  70,  don't 
know  cause;  grandmother  died  at  70,  don't 
know  cause.  Maternal — Grandfather  died 
at  80,  old  age;  grandmother  died  at  40, 
consumption;  father  died  at  58,  liver  com- 
plaint; mother  living  at  60.  Paternal — 
Uncles,  4  living,  aged  50  to  60;  2  dead,  60 — 
liver  complaint,  60 — don't  know  cause; 
aunts,  none.  Maternal — Uncles,  1  dead, 
aged  45,  fatty  degeneration  of  heart;  aunts, 
1  living,  aged  70;  3  dead,  consumption,  aged 
30  each;  brothers,  3  living,  24  to  40. 
Sisters,  2  living,  24,  30:  1  dead  (infant). 
AiTierican.  Height  5  ft.  8  in.  Weight, 
140  lbs.  Head  measures  5^  in.,  4|  in. 
Nose,  medium.  Lips,  short,  red.  Teeth, 
good.  Trunk,  long,  25^  in.;  measures  37^ 
in.;  expansion  3^  in.  Chest,  well  de- 
veloped, broad;  Abdomen,  32  in.  Back, 
straight.  Muscles,  hard.  Fingers,  well 
webbed.  Foot,  arched.  Nails,  slightly  in- 
curvated.  Hair,  brown,  tine,  abundant. 
Beard,  lighter.  Eyes,  light  blue.  Com- 
plexion, fair.  Diseases,  incidental  to  child- 
hood only.  Habits,  correct,  temperate, 
uses  no  spirits  nor  tobacco.  Vocation, 
manufacturer  of  furniture.  Born,  and  al- 
ways lived  in  Maine.  Insured  in  two  life 
companies. 

Remark  by  Medical  Examiner: — This 
man  has  a  splendid  chest  development, 
and  no  present  indication  of  pulmonary 
diathesis. 

These  two  instances  exhibit  so  great  a 
tendency  to  inheritable  or  transmissible 
disease,  as  appears  from  the  ancestral  re- 
cord, that  it  would  be  entirely  unsafe  for  any 
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company  to  insure  them  at  actual  age,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  charged  a  premium 
in  accordance  with  the  unusual  risk  as  esti- 
mated by  the  probably  short  expectation  of 
life  in  each  case.  Yet  one  of  them  says  he 
is  insured  in  two  life  companies.  Good  for 
him,  but  bad  for  the  companies. 

It  must  not  be  understood  tliat  the  ances- 
tral record  by  itself  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  essential  element  in  estimating  a  person's 
life  expectation.  It  simply  exhibits  the 
potential  inheritable  vitality.  It  may  or 
may  not  have  descended  to  the  proponent. 
But  it  is  one  of  the  factors  bj'  which  the  in- 
dividual constitutional  characteristics  are 
to  be  elucidated  in  the  further  study  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  individual's 
constitution. 

The  complete  study  of  an  individual's 
viability,  or  probable  length  of  life,  requires 
a  further  consideration. 

Whether  he  has  really  inherited  those 
constitutional  characteristics  inferable  from 
his  ancestry  ;  whether,  if  possessed  natural- 
ly, they  have  been  continued,  and  whether 
they  probably  will  be  continued  in  him  or 
not. 

To  judge  of  these  facts  requires  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  his  personal  peculiarities, 
his  habits,  vocation,  residence,  intelligence, 
instincts,  past  and  present  health,  all  of 
which  must  be  particularly  described  to 
form  a  complete  basis  for  a  proper  estima- 
tion of  his  own  personal  longevity. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  considered  only 
those  conditions  antecedent  to  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  medical  examination  proper. 
This  examination  presents,  when  carefully 
filled  out  upon  a  proper  blank,  an  almost 
complete  medical  and  physiological  history 
of  the  applicant ;  it  also  atfords  an  indepen- 
dent statement  of  facts,  with  which  the  in- 
terested statements  of  the  applicant  may  be 
compared,  and  any  error,  intentional  mis- 
representation or  falsification  at  once  de- 
tected. 

This  blank  may  be  filled  up  by  any  re- 
spectable physician,  and,  when  considered 
in  connection  with  all  other  information 
aflTorded  by  the  applicant,  and  by  his  family 
physician's  and  friend's  certificates  properly 
filled  out,  places  in  the  hands   of  the   chief 


medical  officer  such  a  combination  of  facts 
in  regard  to  the  party's  life  history,  his  ante- 
cedent inheritance  respecting  longevity  and 
disease,  etc.,  as  afford  an  almost  unerring 
basis  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
the  true  character  of  the  proposed  risk. 

What  I  wish  to  explain  more  particularly 
is  that  the  applicant's  blank,  carefully  filled 
out  in  proper  form,  is  quite  as  necessary, 
and,  in  fact,  even  more  useful,  than  the 
medical  examiner's  blank  filled  out  by  him. 

They  are  both  pre-requisite  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  an  applicant's  viability, 
and  the  proper  rating  of  the  risk  ;  but  it  is 
in  the  applicant's  blank,  rather  than  the 
medical,  as  usually  found,  that  the  greatest 
improvement  is  needed. 

Indeed,  the  present  medical  blank  of  most 
of  the  companies  would  do  very  well  for  its 
purpose,  but  the  applicant's  blank,  as  we 
usually  see  it,  is  very  deficient  in  many  im- 
portant particulars. 

The  medical  blank  should  be  intended  as 
only  correlative  to  the  applicant's  blank,  as, 
indeed,  it  must  be.  It  can  aftbrd  only  such 
additional  "expert"  knowledge  of  facts  and 
conditions  as  an  applicant  might  overlook 
or  be  ignorant  of,  in  regard  to  his  physical 
or  pathological  characteristics. 

The  chief  prognostics  of  the  viability  of 
the  healthy  person  must  be  found  and  can 
be  found  only  in  his  own  part  of  this  appli- 
cation. The  description  of  his  ancestry  and 
of  himself  to  a  great  extent  can  only  be 
furnished  by  him  if  it  reaches  the  company 
through  the  medical  blank  ;  it  is  a  repetition 
of  some  of  the  facts  in  his  blank  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  at  the  home  office, 
while  it  should  be  fully  and  in  every  possible 
way  impressed  upon  the  applicant  that  he 
must  be  honest  in  his  statements  and  replies, 
and  in  good  faith  answer  all  the  questions 
put. 

It  is  found  in  practical  experience  that  the 
medical  blank  is  corrected  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  applicant's  blank  quite  as  often,, 
nay  oftener,  than  the  latter  is  corrected  by 
any  information  gained  from  the  former.  It 
is  also  found  better,  as  a  rule,  to  have  all 
that  can  be  stated  by  the  applicant  put  down 
by  him  on  his  blank,  thus  fixing  the  respon- 
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sibility  for  good  faith  upon  him  as  far  as 
possible  ;  and  this  also  saves  the  time  of  the 
medical  examiner.  Indeed,  if  the  appli- 
cant's blank  is  properly  drawn  and  filled 
out,  giving  all  the  details  that  the  applicant 
can  give  about  himself,  it  is  seldom  that 
anything  can  be  added  by  the  medical  ex- 
aminer in  that  respect. 


Local  Boards. 


The  following  we  find  in  the  National 
Board  Bulletin,  of  January,  which  explains 
itself: 

Personal  contentions  among  members  of 
Local  Boards  are  fruitful  of  inharmonious 
operations  of  any  Board,  and  really  subver- 
sive of  the  best  interests  of  the  Companies 
there  represented.  It  too  frequently  occurs 
that  a  member  will  endeavor  to  shield  his 
own  wrong  doing  behind  similar  charges 
against  another  member  of  the  Board;  and 
should  all  Companies  address  their  agencies 
in  the  terms  of  the  following  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  is  now  on  file  in  this  office,  each 
agent  would  better  realise  that  close  atten- 
tion to  his  own  duties  and  obligations  would 
work  a  reform  better  than  justifying  himself 
in  wrong  acts  by  the  ill  example  of  others: 
January  8,  1875. 

Gentlemen: — I  acknowledge  receipt  of 
two  letters  from  you,  dated  5th  and  6th  inst. 
Both  are  in  reply  to  mine  of  4th.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  don't  like  their  tone. 
My  letter  of  4th  was  intended  for  a  friendly 
admonition  that  you  and  your  local  board 
were  overstepping  all  bounds  of  propriety, 
by  passing  preambles  and  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  rulings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Board,  w.hich  were 
disrespectful  and  rebellious,  and  which 
would  lead  to  a  general  withdrawal  of  your 
commissions  as  agents  unless  speedily  recon- 
sidered and  rescinded. 

Your  reply  lacks  every  vestige  of  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  penned  by  me  for  your 
benefit  and-  the  general  good.  It  is  simply  a 
broad  assertion  of  your  I'ight  as  agent  to  do 
as  you  think  best. 

I  have  no  opinion  to  express  about , 

for  they  and  their  acts  are  not  now  under 


discussion;  your  acts  and  the  acts  of  your 
Local  Board  are.  You  hold  our  commis- 
sion as  agents,  under  all  the  rules  and  restric- 
tions of  the  National  Board,  and  on  no  other 
terms.  If  you  don't  like  the  terms  we  will 
relieve  you  of  our  agency,  though  we  are 
free  to  admit  that  you  are  industrious, 
zealous  and  energetic  agents. 

But,  if  you  would  prefer  to  represent  us, 
you  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  this 
Company  cannot  be  made  a  party  to  your 
business  quarrels  with  rival  firms,  and  you 
must  carry  on  your  competition  with  their 
Agency  under  all  the  rules  and  restrictions 
of  the  National  Board,  one  of  which  is,  that 
a  Local  Board  cannot  pass  resolutions  affect- 
ing the  Tariff /o  take  effect  before  approval  by 
the  Executive';Committee  National  Board. 

You  may  hate as  much  as  you 

please,  but,  as  the  representative  of  the , 

you  must  obey  the  National  Board. 

Nor  is  this  the  slightest  hardship.     If 

oppose  a  measure  of  your  Board,  they 

do  it  by  one  vote.  If  there  is  a  majority 
against  them,  their  vote  does  not  prevail. 
But  if  a  majority  acts  without  reason  and 
only  by  the  brute  force  of  numbers,  their  one 
solid  argument  'before  the  Executive !  Com- 
mittee may  prevent  the  approval  of  the  work 
of  the  majority  of  voters  of  your  Local  Board 
unless  that  work  is  based  on  argument  so 
solid  that  it  will  sliow  the  fallacy  of  the  position 
of  the  minority.  You  may  be  very  sure,  that 
argument  before  the  Executive  Committee 
National  Board  will  be  earnestly  sifted  from 
the  point  of  view  of  safety  in  underwriting. 
"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  competing  non- Board  Companies 
will  take  a  risk  at  a  rate  and  on  conditions 
cheaper  and  more  accommodating  than  ours, 
and  whether,  therefore,  our  Agents  ought  or 
ought  not  "to  hold  then-  business"  on  equal 
terms.  We  are  determined  not  to  take  any 
business  at  rates  or  on  conditions  lohich  we 
do  not  think  safe,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mitee  National  Board  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
our  binding  opinion.  The  sooner  you  learn 
that  lesson  the  earlier  will  you  reach  a  ten- 
able position  as  an  agent  of  capital  devoted 
to  underwriting,  but  not  to  gambling. 

If  you  have  followed  me  earnestly  thu^ 
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far,  you  must  admit  that  all  the  arguments 
of  your  letter  of  5th  are  fixUacious,  for  the 
whole  of  it  turns  upon  the  point  that  you 
think  it  proper  that  individual  agents  should 
determine  the  improvements  in  a  risk  and  the 
reduction  in  rate,  thereujSon  adequate.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  National  Board  does  not 
want  done.  National  Board  Companies 
agree  to  forbid  their  Agents  to  subject  Capital 
to  the  hazards  of  personal  competition  between 
Agents.  They  agree  to  determine  the  value 
of  risks  FOR  themselves,  and  to  hold  all 
Policies  at  the  same  value,  thus  preventing 
Agents  from  buying  business  by  offering 
cheap  terms  than  their  competitors.  Agents 
are  to  represent  the  capital;  they  are  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  that  capital  affords  a 
trustworthy  protection  against  loss  or  dam- 
age by  fire,  and  they  are  to  get  whatever 
preference  they.may  attain  _to  among  their 
neighbors  by  their  own  good  conduct,  in- 
dustry, and  fair  dealing.  Theg  have  no  right 
to  cheapen  the  protection  offered  by  their  prin- 


Concerningjthe  fine  imposed  upon  you  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  I  again  instruct 
you  to  pay  it.  You  are  the  best  judges 
whether  to  pay  under  protest  or  not.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  if  you  read  the  Minutes  of 
your  Local  Board  jMeeting  of  November  7th, 
you  must  confess  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
deviations  from  rules  has  beeirproved  against 
you,  to  make  the  fine  imposed  appear  very 
lenient.  I  happen  to  know  that  twice  the 
amount  was  recommended. 

In  your  letter  of  6th  you  detail  a  transac- 
tion concerning  the  insurance  of (such 

a  risk.)  I  do  not  understand  the  formula 
you  give  for  cash  and  note  in  Mutual  Com- 
panies, and  it  is  immaterial.  The  point  in 
the  statement  which  has  value  for  the  frater- 
nity of  insurers  at  large  is (the  rival 

agents')  wording  of  permits  for  "other  in- 
surance with "  (the  rival  agents'  firm.) 

This  seems  an  untenable  ground  assumed  by 
that  firm,  and  should  be  made  the  topic  of  a 
discussion  in  j^our  Board,  and  of  official  di- 
spassionate communication  to  the  General 
Agent  of  the  National  Board,  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Montgomery,  156  Broadway,  New  York. 
The  form  adopted  by  him  is  ofifensive  to  all 


National  Board  Companies  not  represented 
in  that  agency,  and  should  be  forbidden  by 
authority.  We  may  limit  other  insurance 
in  amount,  but  we  may  not  prescribe  ichere  a 
man  may  seek  other  insurance.  That  is 
against  the  comity  among  equals,  which  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  National  Board. 

But,  as  I  said  before,   this  letter  does  not 

discuss ,  but  yourselves,  who  would  do 

well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  safe  to  throw 
stones  when  you  live  in  a  glass  house.  The 
official  record  of  your  Local  Board  meeting 
of  November  7  shows  a  number  of  convic- 
tions against  you.  The  report  of  the  Agent 
of  the  National  Board  affirms  that  of  six 
charges  five  were  sustained,  and  on  one  no 
evidence  was  heard.  He  also  reports  that, 
whilst  you  submitted  those  books  for 
examination  which  referred  to  the  proved 
charges,  you  refused  to  show  the  books  of 
other  Companies.  All  Board  companies 
concede  the  right  of  the  properly  accredited 
Agent  of  the  National  Board  to  examine 
all  the  records  of  their  agencies.  You 
therefore  erred  in  refusing  some  books,  and 
you  gave  just  cause  for  the  surmise  that  the 
books  concealed  contained  proof  of  viola- 
tions of  rules  or  rates  which  you  were  afraid 
to  show. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  errors  specifically  concerning  this  com- 
pany, and  which  have  been  ordered  cor- 
rected or  the  policies  canceled.  I  am  as 
yet  without  the  final  December  accounts  of 
our  General  Agent,  and  am  therefore  not 
able  to  say  how  far  you  have  corrected 
these  errors.  I  request  that  you  will  im- 
mediately examine  our  record,  and  report 
to  me  directly  by  next  mail,  if  all  our  in- 
structions have  been  complied  with. 

I  trust  you  will  receive  this  communica- 
tion in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  and 
that  henceforth  you  will  proudly  maintain 
the  name  of  National  Board  agents  without 
stain  or  reproach,  and  worthily  represent 
our  Company  and 

Yours  truly, 


President. 


— Superintendent   Blair,   of  the   Insurance 
Department  of  Missouri,  is  dangerously  ill. 
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Don't  Kill  the  Goose. 

The  PhiladelpMa  Underwriter  of  January 
28th,  contains  the  following  sensible  sugges- 
tions, all  of  which  we  heartily  endorse  and 
hope  our  companies  will  profit  by  the  same. 
The  Underwriter  says: 

All  signs  point  to   1874  as  having  been  a 
quite   prosperous  year   for   fire   compa'nies, 
whatever  may  have  been   the  result  to  the 
life  oflSces.     Upon  some  accounts,  we  may 
almost  say,  this   is  just  about  according  to 
the  deserts  of  each.     But  that  is  not  what 
we  started  out  to  discuss,  and  another  time 
will  answer  as  well  for  takirg  up  that  topic. 
Taking  for  granted  that  success  and  even  an 
unusual  profitableness  has  characterized  the 
last   year's    work   of  the   fire  managers,  it 
seems  quite   in  order   to   give   them  a  few 
words  of  timely  counsel.     "We  notice  that 
all  over  the  country  there  has  been  a  divid- 
end epidemic  among  the  fire  companies.     In 
not  a  few  instances,  this  has  taken  on  a  vir- 
ulent form,  as  if  stock-holders   had   become 
actually  so  ravenous  as  to  want  to  eat  up 
the  whole  concern,   capital    and    all.     Hap- 
pily, all  the  companies  have  not  been  infected 
with  the  dire  disease,   but  enough  have  to 
make  a  word  or  two  of  warning  not  amiss. 
Underwriters,    and    their    stock-holders 
more  particularly,  should^bear  in  Diind  that 
the  profits  they  are  rejoicing  over  are,  after 
all,  only  a  trust  to  be  honestly  dealt  with 
for  the  mutual   benefit  of  the   public  and 
themselves.     Because  the  companies   com- 
plained (and  most  justly)  that  the  former 
scale  of  premiums  did  not  meet  the  cost  of 
insuring,  the  public  has  acquiesced  with  the 
best  possible  grace  in  such  advance  of  rates 
as  the  underwriters   had   the  conscience  to 
demand.     But,   meanwhile,  there  has  been 
an  implied  agreement,  on  both  sides,  in  the 
principle  that  the  profits,  if  any,   accruing 
from  the  increased  premiums,  should  not  be 
all  paid  away  in  dividends  as  fast  as  figured 
up,  but  should  be  salted  down   (after  meet- 
ing a  reasonable  claim  for  the   use  of  the 
capital)  as  surplus  for  the  strengthening  of 
the   policy-holder's    security.     No   definite 
arrangement  has  been  made,  to  be  sure,  as 
to  what  proportion  of  these  profits  should  be 


devoted  to  each  of  the  purposes  named. 
But  that  some  expectation  was  cherished  of 
something  being  done  after  this  sort  is  not 
only  notorious,  but,  besides  being  essentially 
reasonable,  was  fed  up  by  the  underwriters 
themselves  in  the  arguments  by  which  they 
justified  the  sharp  advance  of  rates.  It  was 
distinctly  put  forth,  as  a  reason  why  the 
companies  should  have  higher  premiums, 
that  otherwise  they  could  not  stand  the  pres- 
sure of  even  the  average  losses,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  extraordinary  demands  of  the  Chicago 
and  Boston  variety.  This  was  the  slogan, 
all  through  the  period  during  which  the  Na- 
tional Board  was  ordering  up  rates  all  over 
the  country.  And  it  still  remains  the  stock 
argument  for  keeping  rates  where  they  are. 
But,  unless  we  are  grievously  in  error,  this 
little  arrangement  is  not  in  process  of  being 
carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  companies 
as  a  rule.  The  disposition  to  make  fat  div- 
idends, and  so  permit  little  or  nothing  of 
surplus  to  accumulate,  for  the  better  guar- 
anty of  policy-holders,  is  already  too  man- 
ifest to  be  encouraging  to  the  latter.  And 
we  feel  it  a  duty  to  urge  upon  underwriters 
a  more  conservative  course,  as  being  really 
their  own  true  interest  and  that  of  their 
stock-holders.  If  present  high  rates  are 
only  to  swell  the  dividends,  without  swell- 
ing the  surplus  funds  of  the  companies, 
there  will  inevitably  come  a  reaction  which 
will  sadly  aflfect  both  rates  and  business. 
This  we  think  is  as  clear  as  sunlight,  and 
need  not  be  argued.  Will  our  underwriting 
friends  just  consider  this? 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Ne-w  York. 

We  have  before  us  the  annual  statement 
of  this  old  and  prosperous  company  for  the 
year  just  closed. 

The  assets  of  this  company  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1875,  foot  up  the  enormous  sum 
of  $72,446,970.06,  with  a  total  liability  of 
$68,406,527.95,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of 
$4,040,442.11. 

The  company  issued  in  1874,  12,756  new 

policies,    covering    $38,126,906    insurance. 

I  Number  of  policies  in  force  on  the  1st  of 
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January,  90,914,  covering  §301,928,726. 
The  number  of  policies  terminated  during 
the  year  was  8,258,  leaving  a  gain  of  4,498 
policies.  The  total  receipts  for  1874  were 
§19,587,153.30;  total  paid  policy-holders 
for  death  losses,  annuities  and  endowments, 
&c.,  §11,469,708.53.  The  commissions, 
expenses,  taxes,  &c.  for  the  year  were 
§1,593,190.84.  The  interest  receipts  of  the 
company  more  than  paid  death  losses 
endowment,  by  §712,178.89.  This  showing 
should  certainly  satisfy  the  most  credulant 
policy-holders  that  the  Mutual  Life  is  con- 
ducted by  able,  honorable  and  trustworthy 
gentlemen.  The  above  figures  should  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  assets  of  this  com- 
pany are  judiciously  invested,  else  their 
interest  receipts  would  not  foot  up  the  large 
sum  of  §4,206,074.95.  The  above  figures 
also  show  that  the  risks  of  this  company 
are  selected  with  great  care,  the  death  losses 
and  endowments  together  being  only 
§3,468,645.79.  .  As  this  company,  with 
many  others,  withdrew  from  California 
and  are  therefore  not  compelled  to  make  a 
report  to  the  commissioner,  we  are  unable 
to  give  the  California  business,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  if  the  companies  could  have 
remained,  Mr.  Forbes  would  have  sent  the 
home  oflBce  a  good  business  for  1874. 

Any  extended  remarks  from  us  in  refer- 
ence to  this  old,  reliable  and  well  known 
company  would  be  superfluous. 


National    Life    Insiirance    Co. 


ban  Francisco,  February  2d,  1875. 
Editor  Coast  Eeview:  I  see  in  the 
Chronicle  (N.  Y.)  of  January  21st  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  Statement  of  the  National  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  U.  S.  A.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  ask  you  some  questions  in  regard  to 
that  Company.  During  last  year  the  Na- 
tional and  Republic  Life  Companies  con- 
eolidated,  or  at  least  that  is  what  the  ofiicers 
termed  the  mongrel  mixture  which  they 
seemed  to  have  made  of  it.  Before  that  con- 
solidation the  Republic  re-insured  the  Cal- 
fornia  Mutual  of  this  city,  obtained  a  con- 
siderable stock  subscription  here  and  did 
considerable   insurance   on   this    Coast.     It 


was  reported  to  have  assets  of  about  §2,500,- 
000,  of  which  about  §950,000  was  in  loans 
secured  by  bond  and  mortgage,  and  about 
§600,000  in  real  estate  owned  by  the  Com- 
pany. Immediately  after  the  purchase  of 
the  National's  Stock,  which  was  eifected  by 
the  officers  of  the  Republic  for  §1,237,000, 
or  at  a  premium  of  over  25  per  cent.,  the 
bond  and  mortgages  of  the  National  increased 
nearly  a  million  dollars  and  its  assets  were 
rendered  unexceptional  throughout,  and  it 
was  placed  in  the  field  and  the  Republic 
withdrawn.  Now  why  was  this  done?  Did 
the  premiurii  of  §237,000  paid  for  the  Na- 
tional Stock  reduce  the  already  impaired 
capital  of  the  Republic  so  low,  that  it  could 
not  do  business  any  longer  in  any  of  the 
States?  The  New  York  Report  for  that 
year  gave  it  a  surplus  of  only  §496,091.14 
as  to  polic3'-holders,  and  if  we  deduct  the 
above  premium  from  that  we  only  have  left 
§259,091.14.  To  have  this  figure  left,  their 
building  in  Chicago  had  to  be  valued  at 
about  §600,000.  This  they  have  sold  to  the 
National  for  §400,000,  thus  reducing  the 
above  surplus  to  about  §60,000.  Now,  Sir, 
can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  assets,  belong- 
ing to  the  National,  were  exchanged  with 
the  Republic  for  their  mortgages?  And  will 
not  the  shrinkage  in  the  present  assets  of  the 
Republic  render  it  largely  insolvent  as  to 
policy-holders?  In  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  was  it 
really  not  insolvent  as  to  policy-holders  by 
about  §500,000  when  that  consolidation  was 
first  effected,  and  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
high-toned  officers  of  this  mongrel  mixture 
to  make  a  combined  statement  of  the  two 
companies  in  order  that  we  policy-holders 
and  stock-holders  may  know  where  we 
stand?  We  have  been  told  that  the  "Na- 
tional-Republic' '  are  one  company,  and  if 
so,  why  is  the  statement  of  the  National 
published  and  that  of  the  Republic  with- 
heM?  Have  none  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioners backbone  enough  to  probe  this 
vulture  provender  to  the  core  and  see  if 
there  cannot  be  someting  saved  to  the  policy- 
holders as  well  as  the  managers;  or  is  the 
combination  a  sort  of  Pacific  Mail  arrange- 
ment, whose  agents  are  instructed  to  place 
the  funds   paid   into  the  institution  by  the 
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thousands  of  policy-holders  "where  they 
will  do  the  most  good?" 

But  again  :  Why  do  the  National  men 
publish  their  statement  on  a  six  per  cent, 
basis,  when  the  law  requires  that  they  shall 
make  it  on  a  four  arul  a  Aa//per  cent.  ?  Last 
year  their  published  statement  showed  a 
surplus  over  capital  of  nearly  §200,000, 
while  the  New  York  report  showed  an  im- 
pairment of  capital  of  $179,000  ;  and  this 
year  they  show  a  surplus  of  $425,000,  while 
the  same  report  will  again  show  a  de- 
ficiency. Thirteen  companies  are  buried 
in  these  two,  and  should  they  not  be  buried 
in  some  responsible  concern  themselves  ? 
Are  not  Cortwright  and  his  crowd  playing 
a  high  old  game  ?  Give  us  your  opinion. 
Emperor  Norton. 

(We  confess  our  inabilit}'  to  answer  the 
above  conundrums.  The  course  pursued  by 
the  National  Eepublic,and  their  statements, 
are  alike  a  mystery  to  us,  and  they  are,  as 
Dundreary  says,  "one  of  the  those  things 
"which  no  fellah  can  find  out."  Better  apply 
to  the  home  office  for  information  on  these 
points,  and  perhaps  they  will  send  an  Irwin 
to  see  you.     Editor.) 


"Will  "Whackem— "WTio  is  He. 


The  arrival  of  the  January  number  of 
the  Insurance  Monitor  created  a  considerable 
stir  among  the  underwriters  of  this  city. 
The  occasion  of  the  "flurry"  was  an  article 
contributed  bj'  some  one  of  our  insurance 
men,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Will 
Whackem."  This  eccentric  genius  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  supplying  the 
place  of  "McSilkey"  and  "Algonquin  E.Dc 
Vallejo,"  who  used  to  contribute  to  the 
columns  of  that  journal  from  this  Coast, 
and  he  has  a  very  quaint  way  of  putting 
things.  He  transported  the  editor  of  the 
il/on/i^or  bodily  to  our  ostentatious  "burg" 
and  carried  him  around  town,  and  gave  him 
a  formal  introduction  to  the  leading  under- 
writers, and  explained  to  him,  in  brief  but 
telling  sentences,  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
each.  There  is  a  trace  of  favoritism  and 
animosity  in  the  puffs  and  personalities 
which  sandwich  each  other   so  closely,  but 


while  he  made  a  few  mistakes,  he  told  a 
great  many  home  truths,  which  do  not  set 
well  on  the  sensitive  stomachs  of  many  of 
the  parties,  thus  brought  into  prominence. 
These  home  thrusts  elicited  considerable 
comment,  and  the  Monitor  was  very  much 
sought  after  bj'  the  whole  fraternity,  and 
speculation  was  freely  indulged  in,  as  to 
whom  the  authorship  of  this  peculiar  and 
not  indifferent  letter  could  be  attributed. 
Indeed,  speculation  is  still  rife  upon  this 
point.  Nearly  every  one  has  been  suspected 
by  some  one  or  other  of  the  underwriters, 
but  speculation  is  all  as  yet.  Familiar  as 
we  are  with  the  writings  of  the  various  un- 
derwriters, we  confess  our  inability  to  fix 
upon  the  one  who  had  the  intelligence, 
impudence,  and  courage  combined  to  pen 
such  a  letter. 

The  letter  developed  one  thing,  however, 
which  was  quite  a  surprise  to  us,  viz  :  how 
few  subscribers  there  are  in  San  Francisco 
to  the  Monitor.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best  insurance  journal  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet,  leading  underwriters 
were  rushing  from  office  to  office,  on  the 
day  of  its  arrival,  to  find  a  copy  of  it. 

But  there  was  one  incident  which  sur- 
prised us  even  more  than  this  fact,  which 
occured  on  that  day.  One  of  our  under- 
writers was  walking  along  California  Street 
with  another,  when  he  asked,  "Have  j^ou 
seen  the  3fonitor?"  "What!"  said  he,  "the 
Catholic  Monitor,  around  here  on  San- 
some  Street?  Why,  what's  in  it?"  "Oh, 
no!"  said  he,  "the  Insurance  Monitor  of 
New  York."  "Why,"  said  No.  2,  "Idid'nt 
know  there  was  such  a  journal."  "The 
deuce  you  did'nt,"  said  No.  1,  "then  let's 
go  around  here  to  the  Coast  Review  office, 
and  Edwards  will  show  you  a  copy  of  it." 
"The  Coast  Review  office!"  said  No.  2, 
"Why,  what  the  devil  is  the  Coast  Re- 
view?" "Why,  man  !have'nt  you  seen  the 
Coast  Review?  That  is  our  insurance 
journal  here  in  town,"  said  No.  1,  and 
he  forthwith  brought  the  intelligent  (?)  bro- 
ker in  to  see  us. 

Before  this  incident,  the  truth  of  which 
we  can  establish  by  a  child,  we  should 
have  been  surprised  to  find  a  single  under- 
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writer  in  this  city  who  did'nt  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  Monitor,  but  when  we  found 
one  who  did  not  know  of  the  Coast  Ee- 
viEW,  we  confess  we  were  completely  non- 
plussed. No  wonder  "Will  Whackem"  laid 
it  onto  the  most  of  them  so  heavy,  and  if 
he  can  only  get  a  few  of  the  unsophisticated 
and  the  conceited  ones  to  reading  the  jour- 
nals, he  will  do  good  service  to  the  profes- 
sion. 
Virginia      City      Correspondence. 

Virginia,  Nev.,  Feb.  3d,  1875. 

Dear  Coast  Keview: — There  are  few 
people  on  the  Coast,  at  present,  willing  to  ad- 
mit having  any  great  interest  in  the  bonanza, 
but  your  correspondent  has  just  banged  his 
cash-box  containing  the  shattered  remnants 
of  a  wasted  fortune,  turned  his  back  on  the 
Comstock,  determined  for  a  while  longer,  at 
least,  to  make  insurance  a  specialty.  Am 
not  alone  in  this  resolution,  but  there  are 
few  honest  enough  to  acknowledge,  much 
less  print  it;  (have  followed  the  insurance 
business  for  the  past  ten  years;  honesty  is 
natural.)  My  letter  is  just  one  week  late;  I 
intended  to  have  written,  asking  the  price 
of  the  Review,  the  Bank  of  California  and 
Palace  Hotel;  to-day  am  depending  on  the 
fumes  of  a  neighboring  restaurant  for  daily 
sustenance. 

You  ask  for  insurance  news;  the  market 

is   a  drug;    no   new    developments;   better 

short  the  stock;  too  much  water  in  the  main 

drift;    don't    confound,    (unless   you   hold 

Ophir  that  cost  ^295,  then  it  is  no  sin  to  be 

a  little  more  emphatic,)  the  above  with  the 

stock  list. 

The  country  during   the   past  month  has 

been  flooded  from  time  to  time,  and  during 
the  intervals  we  have  averaged  three  feet  of 
snow,  business  consequently  has  been  slack; 
agents  are  unhappy,  while  the  property 
owner,  with  his  stove-pipe  sticking  up 
through  a  snowdrift,  rests  in  perfect  security. 
"We  are  tunneling  for  these  parties,  however, 
and  hope  to  make  a  good  February  trade. 
The  Home  Mutual  has  lately  established 
a  branch  here,  under  the  dignified  manage- 
ment of  A.  J.  Brumsey,  former  agent  of 
the  Pacific  Mutual  Life,  and  appears  to  be 
doing  a  land  office's  business.     From  a  con- 


versation with  the  imperishable  Bigelow,  it 
appears  his  recent  trip  added  very  material- 
ly to  the  company's  receipts. 

The  Phoenix  and  Home  have  quietly 
opened  their  agency  in  Nevada,  appointing 
M.J.  Henley  as  their  principal  agent.  The 
appointment  is  a  good  one,  as  Mr,  Henley 
is  a  live,  go-a-head  gentleman,  fully  up  to 
his  business,  and  "fail"  is  not  in  his  dic- 
tionary. 

Messrs.  Edwards  &  Martin  lately  con- 
solidated their  Insurance  interest  and  re- 
present a  strong  team  of  Companies.  Their 
natural  advantages  place  them  at  the  head 
of  business  in  Virginia,  and  as  they  pay 
great  heed  to  the  Bible,  Nevada  Statutes 
and  Coast  Review,  are  deserving  of  such 
position,  never  likely  to  go  astray. 

A  few  subscribers  to  the  N.  Y  Monitor  in 
these  "diggins"  are  chuck  full  of  fun  over 
one  Will  Whackem' s  .January  communica- 
tion to  that  paper.  Who  is  he  ?  We  have 
a^natural  relish  for  the  man  who  can  in  the 
same  breath  get  off  such  a  blissful  pack  of 
unadulterated,  condemned  lies,  and  such  a 
stack  of  soc-it-tuum  wholesome  truths.  It 
is  reported  up  here,  that  an  indignation 
meeting  is  now  in  session,  with  one  Havv^es 
acting  as  chief  striker,  when  it  is  proposed 
to  charge  a  Howitzer  gun  with  Connecticut 
nutmegs,  and  everlastingly  annihilate  the 
raiscegenated  cuss  who  had  the  temerity  to 
"whack  it  to  em"  in  such  a  manner.  If  this 
is  actually  going  on,  we  thank  our  stars  that 
Nevada  furnishes  us  citizenship.  If  we 
were  there  to  ofier  the  wincing  crowd  advice, 
we  should  have  them  affectionately  but 
revengefully  induce  the  gay  William  to  in- 
vest in  the  great  Bonanza.  That  will  shut 
the  young  man  up  close.     The  thought  of  it 

closes  up 

Porphyry. 


— The  annual  statement  of  the  Provident  Life 
and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  with 
a  capital  of  |700,000,  shows  assets  January 
1st,  1875,  of  §4,157,197.  The  business  of 
1874  shows  new  policies  issued  1296,  cover- 
ing $4,403,972  insurance.  The  above 
figures  do  not  represent  the  annuities  or 
moneys  held  in  trust,  that  being  kept  in  a 
separate  account. 
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Letter    From    St.    Louis. 

St.  Louis,  Jan.  23,  1875. 
Editor  Coast  Review : 

During  the  few  weeks  past  I  have  been 
favored  in  the  several  opportunities  to  wit- 
ness the  working  of  the  Fire  Patrol,  and 
the  salvage  corps  system,  of  the  Eastern 
Cities.  I  trust  the  readers  of  the  ""Review" 
will  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  system  to 
investigate  it  as  I  have  done.  As  they  may 
not  all  have  as  favorable  an  opportunity, 
permit  me  to  give  you  and  them  some  idea  of 
their  working,  having  witnessed  it  in  Pro- 
vidence, Boston,  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 
The  objects  of  these  departments  are,  to 
save  life  and  property  ;  for  these  purposes 
they  are  provided  with  stations  in  which 
are  kept  a  wagon,  built  expressly,  horses 
trained  to  the  work,  also  men.  Each  wagon 
is  provided  with  rubber  covers,  say  40 
covers,  14  by  18  feet,  with  which  to  cover 
goods,  to  secure  them  from  water  damage, 
brooms,  etc.,  to  clear  out  all  water  from 
premises  after  the  fire  department  has  dis- 
charged its  duties,  and,  in  fact,  to  take  care 
of,  and  save  damage  to  property  in  every 
way  possible.  These  wagons,  the  men  and 
horses  and  being  trained  to  the  work,  very 
frequently  succeed  in  reaching  a  fire  and 
putting  it  out  before  the  engines  arrive;  as 
they  are  so  much  lighter  than  the  engines, 
of  course  are  more  speedily  handled.  Some 
idea  of  their  activity  may  be  gathered  by 
reference  to  what  I  witnessed  in  Boston. 
Their  department  is  called,  "Boston  Protect- 
ive." Through  the  courtesy  of  I.  W.  Kins- 
ley, President  of  the  department,  I  wit- 
nessed at  one  of  his  stations  a  pair  of  horses 
hitched  to  the  wagon,  driver  seated  and 
ready  to  start,  in  eleven  seconds.  The 
horses  were  standing  in  their  stalls,  the 
wagon  some  twenty  feet  in  front,  the  alarm 
gong  sounded,  when,  in  the  time  mentioned 
the  team  and  men  were  all  ready  to  start  to  a 
fire.  At  an  actual  alarm,  the  same  team  were 
hitched  up,  started  and  passed  the  old  State 
House,  eight  blocks  distant  from  the  station 
from  which  they  started,  in  one  minute  and 
forty-eight  seconds  from  the  time  the  alarm 
gong  struck. 


In  New  York  Superintendent  Montgomery, 
of  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters,  in- 
introduced  me  to  Superintendant  of  the  Fire 
Patrol,  Capt.  "Wilson,  who,  together  with  one 
of  the  General  Committee,  Mr.  Boughton,  of 
the  well  known  firm  of  Skeels  &  Boughton, 
took  me  to  two  of  the  Stations  of  the  New 
York  "Fire  Patrol,"  where  I  witnessed  their 
working,  viz:  at  about  11  P.M.,  when  the 
men  were  asleep  on  the  second  floor  above 
the  stable,  the  alarm  was  sounded,  and  in 
sixteen  seconds  the  horses  were  hitched  and 
ready  to  start,  with  the  men  all  up,  dressed, 
down  stairs  and  in  the  wagon,  ready  to  go. 
The  horses  were  standing  in  their  stalls  sixty 
feet  distant  from  the  wagon  when  alarm 
sounded;  the  horses  were  then  unhitched,  but 
left  standing  by  the  wagon  pole;  the  gong 
was  struck,  and  in  two  seconds  the  horses 
were  hitched,  driver  seated  and  all  I'eady  for 
start.  Several  other  maneuvers  were  gone 
through  with,  with  similiar  results  as  to 
time,  etc.  The  men  are  thoroughly  drilled, 
much'  like  military  so  far  as  the  discipline 
goes.  After  some  time  spent  in  their  experi- 
ments or  drill,  the  men  were  "right  about 
face,' '  hats  off,  when  they  were  addressed  by 
Capt.  "VViison,  who  formally  introduced  Mr. 
Boughton ,  who  of  course  made  them  a  speech, 
(and  were  it  not  for  the  horses,  etc.,  I  could 
have  imagined  myself  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,) 
which  was  well  timed,  and  was  well 
received.  At  a  rather  late  hour,  (for  time 
passed  quickly  being  so  much  interested.) 
"We  repaired  to  Delraonico's,  where  I  soon 
learned  that  Boughton  loved  oysters  as  well 
as  Capt.  "Wilson  or  myself.  Before  daylight, 
however,  they  bade  me  good  night,  and  I 
thank  them  heartily  for  the  gratifica- 
tion and  satisfaction  they  afforded  me,  as 
well  for  the  oysters,  etc.  In  St.  Louis  I  went 
in  company  with  Geo.  T.  Cram,  President 
of  the  American  Central  Insurance  Co.,  who 
was  also  the  first  President  of  the  St.  Louis 
Salvage  Corps,  that  being  name  of  their 
department,  to  their  station  house,  where  I 
witnessed  a  similar  work  of  their  Corps,  viz: 
from  the  time  of  the  sound  of  the  alarm 
gong,  their  team  was  hitched  up,  driver 
seated  and  all  ready  for  starting  in  eleven 
seconds;  and  the  horses  standing  at  the  pole, 
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were  entirely  hitched  and  ready  to  go  in  one 
and  three-fourths  seconds.  These  move- 
ments are  similarly  carried  out  in  all  parti- 
culars, going  to  and  while  at  fires.  Space  and 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  full  de- 
tail; suffice  it  to  say,  their  departments  are 
n  complete  success,  and  their  importance  so 
highly  regarded,  that  nothing  could  induce 
the  cities  or  underwriters  having  them,  to 
give  them  up  or  abandon  them.  I  only 
wish  our  insurance  stock-holders,  officers  and 
agents,  could  see  their  working  as  I  have 
done,  when  I  am  sure  San  Francisco  would 
not  long  be  without  a  department. 

I  desire  to  say  also  before  closing  this 
letter,  that  my  observations  strengthen  my 
opinion,  that  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  commands,  and  has  the  respect 
of  almost  every  business  man  or  propei-ty 
owner  m  the  country.  .The  general  expression 
is,  that  in  the  permanence  and  perpetuity  of 
that  Board  lies  the  protection  and  safety  of 
property,  and  the  better  security  of  com- 
mercial interests,  and  one  is  led  to  the  belief 
that  all  companies  not  members  of  the  Board 
will  take  the  risk  of  being  called  "Wild 
Cat."  Yours,  E.  D.  F. 


Home  Mutual  Ins.  Co. 


We  present  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the 
annual  statement  of  the  above  company  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1874. 
This  company  has  made  some  changes  in 
the  business  in  the  last  twelve  months,  such 
as  reducing  the  capital  from  $750,000  to 
$300,000  cash  capital,  §187,500  of  which  is 
paid  up,  and  the  remainder  secured  by  ap- 
proved notes.  The  company,  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  ceased  writing 
marine  risks  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875. 
The  cause  for  this  change  is  not  known  to 
us,  but  we  presume  that  the  stockholders 
and  officers  concluded  marine  underwriting, 
whatever  the  profits  to  other  companies 
might  he,  it  was  not  remunerative  in  theirs. 
The  company  in  the  last  year  has  established 
a  branch  of  their  office  at  Virginia  City, 
with  Mr.  J.  A.  Bumsey,  manager,  and  one 
at  Oakland,  under  the  supervision  of  E.  H. 
Magill,  Esq.;  also,  a  branch  at  Napa  City, 
with  K.  H.  Sterling,  Esq.,  as  Secretary  and 


Manager.  We  are  informed  that  the  Oak- 
land branch  has  proved  exceedingly  pro- 
fitable for  the  short  time  it  has  been  running, 
showing  premiums  received  in  three  months 
$12,000,  on  which  there  was  only  |800  of 
losses.  With  the  combined  experience  and 
energy  of  Messrs.  Bigelow  and  Magill,  the 
Home  Mutual  should  become  one  of  the 
leading  California  institutions. 

The  assets  on  January  1st,  1875,  foots  up 
$571,229.04,  with  a  total  liability  of  $217,- 
199.53,  leaving  a  surplus  as  regards  policy- 
holders of  $354,024.51.  The  total  receipts 
for  1874,  were  $380,604.29,  with  total  expen- 
diture of  $249,709.56,  of  which  the  fire  and 
marine  losses  were  $99,059.14,  and  $37,500 
in  dividends  to  stockholders,  the  remaining 
portion  of  expenditures  being  for  commis- 
sions, taxes,  salaries,  etc. 

The  re-election  of  Mr.  Houghton  as  Pres- 
ident, and  Chas.  E.  Story,  Esq.,  as  Secretary, 
evidence  that  the  Directors  are  satisfied  as  to 
their  ability  to  manage  the  affiiirs  of  the 
company. 

A  Disaffected  Agent. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  an  article 
from  the  Western  Insurance  Review, 
showing  the  status  of  one  of  the  oldest  In- 
surance companies  of  New  Orleans.  We 
are  not  fully  advised  of  the  cause  of  "  dis- 
charge of  the  prominent  agent,"  though  our 
information  is  of  a  character  that  indicates 
that  the  agent  was  not  discharged  a  moment 
too  soon  for  the  company's  good — yet,  spite 
of  anything  that  agent  may  have  done,  the 
figures  show  that  the  Factors  and  Traders 
of  New  Orleans  has  proved  itself  an  institu- 
tion having  the  confidence  of  communities 
wherever  it  was  known,  or  has  done  busi- 
ness. We  opine  that  when  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  soured  agent's  discharge  shall  come 
out,  he  will  not  be  presented  in  a  very 
amiable  light,  and  will  doubtless  learn  too 
late,  that  his  passion  has  overcome  his  judge- 
ment, and  that  discretion  would  have  served 
him  a  better  purpose. 

When  the  discharged  agent  put  the  ri- 
diculous enquiry,  contained  in  his  circular, 
he  certainly  could  not  have  been  aware — else 
his    memory  was  treacherous — that  one  of 
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the  oldest  and  most  successful  companies 
in  the  United  States,  was  organized  in  New 
Orleans  in  the  year  1805,  while  Louisiana 
was  yet  a  territory,  and  that  company,  we 
mean  the  New  Orleans  Insurance  Companj', 
has  been  in  successful  operation  up  to  this 
time,  and  is  now  doing  a  large  and  paying 
business.  She  has  paid  since  her  organiza- 
tion over  16,000,000  in  fire  "losses,  and  for 
the  69  years  she  has  been  at  work,  she  has 
paid  an  average  dividend  of  17^  per  cent, 
to  her  stock  and  policy-holders.  Her  re- 
putation for  fair,  prompt  dealing,  equity  in 
the  settlement  of  her  losses,  and  perfect 
integrity  in  all  transactions,  has  always  been 
recognized.  The  assets  of  the  New  Orleans 
Insurance  Company  now  amount  to  over 
$700,000.  With  such  a  status  the  commun- 
ity need  have  no  fear  of  her  future,  and  cer- 
tainly will  find  it  ditficult  to  obtain  better 
security  than  to  hold  her  policies. 

Fire  Insurance  in  California  In 
1874. 

We  present  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  rec- 
ord of  the  fire  insurance  business  of  1874, 
in  this  State.  Like  1872  and  1873,  the 
record  is  a  good  one,  and  it  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  whatever  of  disaster  or  n.is- 
fortune  has  befallen  any  of  the  companies 
represented  here,  the  blame  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  California  Agencies.  Of 
the  71  companies  represented,  only  two  paid 
losses  exceeding  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums   receipts,    and     only    four    exceeded 

fifty- 

The  business  of  1874,  as  compared  with 
1873,  shows  as  follows  : 

1873.  1874. 

Fire  risks  written $18^^-15.589  $184,012,020 

Premiums  received 3,149,050  3,118,253 

Marine  risks  written 56,923,425  60,309.295 

Premiums  received 1,172,478  1,309,361 

Fire  risks  in  force 144,169,102  146,872,949 

Premiums  on  same 2,571,349  2,7u4,441 

Marino  risks  in  force 6,064,056  8,773,1)70 

Premiums  on  same 303,609  349,594 

Fire  losses  paid 771,018  768,337 

Marino  losses  paid 398,498  319,910 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  how 
nearly  equal  are  the  figures  of  the  two 
years.  The  fire  risks  written  come  within 
less  than  half  a  million   of  each  other,  and 


the  premiums  received  do  not  vary  but  a 
few  thousands,  while  the  losses  paid  in 
1874,  only  exceed  those  of  1873  by  a  little 
over  three  thousand  dollars.  The  difier- 
ences  are  scarcely  worthy  of  note  in  any  of 
the  items. 

But  as  a  better  criterion  to  judge  the 
results  of  the  business  by  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  we  present  the  following  per- 
centage of  losses  paid  to  premiums  received 
for  the  years  named  : 

1871.        1872.        187*.        1874. 

Local  companies 18.77       43.33       21.09       23.62 

Eastern  companie?..61.:«  26.62  24.70  25.13 
Foreign  eompanies...91.11       32.5.5       28.30       2-5.21 

Average  of  all 77.07       34.16       24.16       24.63 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  1871  was  a  very 
unprofitable  year  to  the  underwriters  on  this 
Coast  as  well  as  in  the  East.  But  the  record 
of  that  year  is  not  worse  than  it  was  for 
several  previous  yeslrs.  In  1872  the  busi- 
ness was  profitable,  the  margin  for  expenses 
and  profit  being  nearly  sixty-six  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  received.  The  years  1873 
and  1874,  show  nearly  the  same  ratio,  and 
are  remarkable  in  the  history  of  fire  under- 
writing on  this  Coast.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  present  and  future  years  will  prove 
as  profitable,  and  that  the  general  status  of 
the  business  will  improve  with  each  year. 


State   Investment  Insurance 
Company. 


Our  readers  will  find  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  the  third  annual  statement  of  the  State 
Investment  and  Insurance  Company  of 
this  city,  as  made  to  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, on  31st  of  December,  1874.  The 
company  shows  assets  amounting  to  §409, 
607.75,  with  a  liability,  except  capital,  of 
§147,266.03  or  a  surplus  over  and  above 
capital  stock  of  §62,331.72,  which  is  a  very 
satisfactory  showing. 

The  income  in  1874  was  §321,954.60, 
with  total  expenditure  of  §228,765.54,  of 
which  §71,977.54  was  fire  losses  and  §33, 
192.71  for  marine  losses,  and  to  stock- 
holders the  sum  of  §36,557.50  as  dividends, 
all  of  which  should  be  gratifying  to  the 
stockholders.  The  salaries,  taxes,  commis- 
sions to  agents,  clerk  hire  and  other  office 
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expenses  are  the  items  which  consumed  the 
balance  in  the  item  of  expenditures. 

The  State  Investment  confines  its  business 
to  the  Coast,  and  so  far  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate  in  the  matter  of  losses,  and 
we  hope  they  may  continue  so,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  getting  good 
rates,  carrying  small   lines,  well   scattered. 

The  re-election  of  the  old  officers  is 
evidence  that  the  stockholders  and  directors 
have   confidence   in  the  present  managers. 

The  company  has  paid  its  losses  promptly 
and  dealt  with  its  customers  in  that  business- 
like and  honorable  manner,  which  has  won 
for  them  a  good  reputation,  and  placed  the 
company  among  the  first  on  the  Coast. 

The  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

We  have  received  the  annual  statement 
of  this  California  company  for  the  year 
1874.  The  showing  is  as  follows:  Assets 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  $1,229,522.55, 
with  a  total  liability,  except  capital,  of 
$777,644 .30.  The  company's  receipts  for 
the  year  were: 

Cash  received  for  premiums  on  policies 

during  the  year $285,187  50 

Cash  received  for  interest  on  loans 69,483  tO 

Policy  fee 775  00 

Gross  amount  of  notes  taken  on  nccount 

ot  premiums 28,047  31 

Cash  and  note  income 383,493  71 

Deferred  not  premiums  in  transit  and 
in  course  of  collection 42,607  63 

Total  income 142(5,101  34 

Gross  disbursements,  exclusive  of  manage- 
ment, were: 

Paid  to  heirs  of  policy-holders.. $(34,778  90 

Paid  dividends  of  policy-holders 22,038  03 

Paid  surrender  values 27,(J47  11 

Paid  dividends  to  stockholders 13,333  33 

Paid  premiums  for  reinsurance,  less  com- 
missions     1,145  15 

Paid  taxes 1,150  00 

Paid  annuities  in  commuted  commissions  9(3,(iG6  00 

Paid  advances 1,237  95 

Paid  furniture  and  fixtures 3,368  80 

$231,365  27 
KXPENSKS  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Commissions  to  agents $39,192  80 

Medical  examinations 5,338  22 

Salaries  and  other  compensation  of  offi- 
cers and  employees,  including  all  office 

and  agency  expenses 40,411  92 

Office  rent 888  80 
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Printing  and  advertising 5,984  53 

Postage  and  revenue '. 389  57 

Total  expenses $92,205  82 

Voided  by  lapse  of  policies $10,888  85 

Number  of   policies  issued   during  the 

year 952 

Amount  insured  thereby $1,991,792 

Total  number  of  policies  in  force 3,019 

Total  amount  of  insurance  in  force 6,561,861 

The  Trust  Fund  Insurance  Association  of 
this  city  is  sending  the  company  a  very 
large  business,  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  new  business  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  for  1875  will  double  that  of  1874. 
The  company  is  now  in  the  hands  of  J.  H. 
Carroll,  Esq.,  vice-president,  who  is  a 
thorough  business  man  and  fully  competent 
to  look  after  the  company's  affairs.  The 
present  secretary  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Valliant, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  company 
for  some  years,  and  understands  the  details 
perhaps  better  than  any  one  now  connected 
with  the  office.  B.  D.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  is 
the  actuary  of  the  company,  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor Leland  Stanford  is  still  the  president. 

The  Union  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  H.  H. 
Johnston  &  Co.,  General  Agents,  we  receiv- 
ed a  copy  of  the  Annual  Statement  of  this 
old  and  substantial  corporation,  and  we 
must  say  that  the  report  is  a  good  one  and 
speaks  well  for  the  managers  of  this  Com- 
pany. 

The  assets  on  the  1st  of  January,  1875, 
amount  to  the  healthy  sum  of  $8,874,858.46. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Company  for  the 
year,  amount  to  $2,408,099.74.  $558,538.74 
being  interest  money,  while  the  death  losses 
of  the  Company  were  only  $453,631.  Ex- 
cess of  interest  receipts  over  death  losses  of 
$104,905.74.  The  assets  of  the  company 
are  of  a  first-class  character,  $4,875,624.38, 
being  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage.  This 
Company  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
moved  cautiously,  using  judgment  in  selec- 
tion of  risks,  as  their  death  losses  from  year 
to  year  has  shown,  guarding  carefully  the 
money  placed  in  their  hands,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widow  and  orphan,  and  in  every  way 
conducted  the  business   in  such  a  manner 
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that  even  the  worst  of  Black  Mailers  have 
studiously  avoided  any  unkind  remarks 
about  its  officers  or  agents.  The  Pacific 
Department  of  this  Company,  is  in  the 
hands  of  H.  H.  Johnston  &  Co.,  who  have 
done  good  work  for  the  Company,  and  stand 
among  the  leading  agencies  on  the  Coast. 


Union  Insvirance  Company. 

The  annual  statement  of  this  staunch  Cal- 
ifornia company,  for  the  year  1874,  has  been 
placed  before  the  public,  a  careful  perusal 
of  which  will  satisfy  the  insuring  public  of 
this  company's  ability  to  meet  its  obligations. 

The  assets  of  the  Union  on  the  first  of  the 
present  year,  amount  to  $1,000,296.31  with 
a  total  liability  except  capital  of  $203, 159.23. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  was  §406,70-1.- 
44,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  §319,809.53, 
of  this  amount  $173,520,  dividends  were 
paid  to  stock-holders.  The  fire  losses  for 
the  year  were  §32,576.33.  Marine  losses, 
$36,783.39.  , 

The  assets  of  fhe  Union  are  first  class,  and 
the  officers  are  men  of  experience  and  ability 
and  fully  deserve  the  patronage  and  confi- 
dence of  the  public. 


— The  case  of  H.  S.  Crocker  vs.  the  Widow 
and  Orphan  Fund  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  tried  a  few  days  since  in  the 
Twelfth  District  Court  in  this  city,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  This 
was  a  suit  brought  by  H.  S.  Crocker  to  re- 
cover a  policy  of  $10,000  on  the  life  of 
Thomas  Springer,  and  payable  to  Mr. 
Crocker,  issued  by  the  above  company. 
The  company  refused  to  pay  the  policy  on 
the  ground  of  fraudulent  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Springer  in  application  for  the 
above  policy,  and  if  there  ever  was  positive 
evidence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cant for  insurance,  in  our  opinion  the  evi- 
dence in  this  case  is  the  clearest;  but  the 
jury,  notwithstanding,  failed  to  agree.  As 
our  first  insurance  form  was  in  press  when 
this  case  closed,  and  space  and  time  will  not 
permit  of  all  the  facts  in  this  issue,  we 
promise  our  readers  full  particulars  in  our 
next  number. 


CHIPS. 

— Messrs.  J.  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  of  Reno, 
Nevada,  have  lately  added  the  insurance 
business  to  that  of  stock  broker  represent- 
ing the  old  Home,  of  New  York  as  a 
leader. 

— H.  T.  Hewitt  Esq.,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Commer- 
cial Insurance  Company  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Hewitt  is  a  first-class  business  man  and 
stands  well  as  such  in  Sonoma  County. 

— We  have  received  a  copy  of  The  Observer, 
formerly  the  Avalanche,  published  by  Bowen 
&  Bowen  at  Philadelphia.  As  we  have 
previously  stated,  the  East  is  in  great  need 
of  insurance  journals,  and  we  know  of  noth- 
ing that  will  prevent  the  Observer  from  be- 
coming one  of  the  leading  insurance  journals 
of  America. 

— Harry  Clarkson,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  in- 
surance department  of  Kansas,  has  been 
appointed  insurance  commissioner  for  the 
State,  vice  E.  Russell,  resigned.  Mr.  C. 
is  spoken  of  as  being  a  fit  man  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  we  hope  he  is;  wish  we  had  one 
for  California. 

— The  January  number  of  the  Northwestern 
Review  comes  to  us  in  new  form,  new  name, 
and  from  a  new  quarter,  but  the  same  old 
editor.  Rev.  R.  R.  Dearden.  The  new 
name  is  the  United  States  Review,  published 
in  Philadelphia  and  then  in  Chicago.  The 
Review  presents  itself  in  an  improved  con- 
dition typographically,  and  editorially,  but 
we  confess  we  like  the  old  form  the  best. 

Brother  Deardon  still  remembers  the 
Protection  Life  of  Chicago  in  a  «mall  notice 
or  two  of  2  or  3  pages,  in  which  his  affection 
for  the  Protection  is  only  excelled  by  the 
interest  he  manifests  towards  those  who  are 
duped  into  tins  concern. 

— The  Home  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  made  its  forty-third  semi-annual 
statement,  showing  the  financial  condition 
of  this  old,  reliable  and  prosperous  com- 
pany to  be  most  satisfactory  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1875.  The  assets  of  the  Home 
foot  up  the  handsome  sum  of  $5,027,445.23. 
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After  paying  their  usual  semi-annual  cash 
dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  the  company  has 
declared  a  stociv  dividend  of  20  percent., 
increasing  the  capital  from  $2,500,000  to 
^3,000,000  cash  capital,  which  is  the  largest 
cash  capital  of  any  American  fire  company, 
doing  strictly  a  fire  business.  The  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  Home  meets  all  its 
obligations,  together  with  its  judicious 
management,  has  placed  the  company  in 
the  front  rank  of  American  corporations. 
— The  following  extraordinary  and  alarming 
dispatch  was  hearlded  across  the  continent 
on  the  1st  inst.,  and  published  in  the  BuU 
letin  of  this  city: 

"New  York,  Feb.  1st, 

"The  American  Fire  Insurance  Company 
has  given  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  Presi- 
dent of  another  company,  and  a  member  of 
the  Board,  says  he  is  not  surprised  that  the 
American  Fire  Insurance  Company  should 
go  out  of  the  Board,  and  he  felt  certain  that 
others  would  soon  follow,  leaving  the  Board 
merely  a  shadow  of  anjnstitution." 

Is  this  designed  as  a  shrewd  advertising 
dodge  for  the  American,  which  takes  this 
course  to  announce  to  needy  agents  abroad 
that  it  invites  proposals  as  a  non-board  com- 
pany? 

We  understand  that  withdrawals  from  and 

accessions  to  Local  Boards  are  matters  of 
frequent  occurance.  We  do  not  learn  that 
the  local  companies  of  San  Francisco  which 
withdrew  from  the  Local  Board  of  the  city 
last  summer,  heralded  their  action  to  the 
East,  or  that  the  opinion  which  might  have 
been  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  last 
seceding  company,  tliat  because  he  had  with- 
drawn his  §300,000  capital  from  the  "  com- 
bination," that  organization  must  of  neces- 
sity go  to  pieces,  has  been  realized  in  any 
sense. 

— The  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Fire  Department  of  Philadelphia? 
shows  that  there  were  581  fires  during  the 
year  1874,  with  a  loss  of  |741,60S— the  in- 
surance being  $4,061,072.  In  1873,  the 
losses  were  §938,450;  in  1872,  the  losses 
were  §2,360,820;  and  in  1871  the  losses 
were  $1,275,143. 


— The  New  York  Underwriters'  Agency 
comes  out  with  their  annual  statement  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1874,  being 
the  first  statement  of  the  new  organization. 

The  assets  of  the  companies  composing 
this  Agency,  on  January  1st,  1875,  aggregate 
the  sum  of  $2,968,494.43,  being  an  increase 
of  $644,829.68  since  last  annual  statement. 

The  premiums  received  by  the  companies 
during  the  year  aggregate  $2,066,787.17, 
being  an  increase  of  $505,157.12. 

The  above  statement  establishes  the  fact 
that  this  office  has,  in  the  main,  retained  the 
entire  business  of  the  old  organization. 

The  San  Francisco  agency  of  this  com- 
pany, managed  by  W.  J.  Stoddart,  shows 
total  receipts  for  1874,  $23,414.74,  with  only 
$369.90  losses,  which  should  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  managers  in  the  East. 

— Among  the  many  companies  establishing 
agencies  in  this  city  and  claiming  a  portion 
of  the  liberal  patronage  of  our  worthy  citi- 
zens, we  note  the  coming  of  the  French  In- 
surance Corporation,  represented  by  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  B. 
has  opened  an  office  at  310  California  Street, 
and  we  judge  from  short  acquaintance  that 
he  is  a  man  who  understands  his  duties  as  an 
underwriter  and  a  gentleman.  The  French 
Corporation  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
of  the  French  companies.  It  has  a  cap- 
ital of  12,000,000  francs,  with  7,200,000 
paid  up  in  cash,  and  balance  secured  by 
judgments  according  to  the  national  laws. 
The  Corporation  has  $100,000  deposited  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  protection  of  American 
policy-holders. 

— It  seems  that  our  neighbor  city  across  the 
Bay  has  become  the  headquarters  for  a  class 
of  persons  who  have  engaged  in  the  business 
of  arson,  and  they  seem  to  be  actively  en- 
gaged at  the  same,  having  made  several  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  city  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  but  so  far  without  success,  except 
slight  damage,  which  was  covered  by  insur- 
ance. The  Board  of  Underwriters  of  this 
city  has  ofi^ered  a  reward  of  $1,000  for  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons guilty  of  arson.  San  Quentin  is  a  place 
too  good  for  these  fiends  to  make  their  home. 
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— L.  L.  Bromwell,  Esq.,  the  efficient  Supt. 
of  Agencies  for  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford,  and 
Home  of  New  York,  for  this  Coast,  has  just 
returned  from  a  three  weeks' s  trip  to  Nevada, 
where  he  established  an  agency  for  his  com- 
panies. Mr,  B.  reports  things  lively  in 
the  bonanza  district. 

— Mr.  B.  C.  Dick  has  returned  from  the 
East  with  the  agency  of  the  Home  Insurance 
Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Home  is  highly  spoken  of  by  reliable 
men  in  the  East,  and  has  for  its  San  Eran- 
cisco  reference,  Donahoe,  Kelley  &  Co., 
and  F.  F.  Low,  Esq.,  manager  Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Bank.  Mr.  Dick  is  an  underwriter 
of  experience^and  ability,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident he  will  make  a  good  return  to  the 
Home  for  1875. 

— In  another  column  will  be  found  corre- 
spondence from    St.    Louis,  Virginia  City, 

and  San  Francisco. 

In  a  private  letter  from  our  Virginia  cor- 
respondent, he  promises  another  letter  for 
the  March  number,  in  which  he  will  give 
more  particulars  of  the  insurance  business 
in  Nevada,  all  of  which  will  be  acceptable, 
and  we  hope  he  will  continue  his  letters  as 
often  as  the  interest  of  the  business  will 
justify. 

— On   account  of  the  unwise  legislation  in 
California,  which  drove  from  the  State  most 
of  our  life  insurance  companies,  and  as  these 
companies  do  not  recognize  the  Ins.  depart- 
ment of  this  State,  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
Life  business   for  the   year   1874.     Of  the 
Eastern  companies  doing  business  here,  only 
three    complied    with    the    law — the    New 
England   Mutual,   Union  Mutual  and  Na- 
tional Life  of  the  U.  S.  A.     The  business  of 
the  two   former   we   give  as  follows:  New 
England   Mutual   issued  242  -new  policies, 
covering  $539,482,  on  which  the   premiums 
amount    to    $33,745.41.      And    the    losses 
paid  by  this  agency  were  $56,534.15.     The 
Union  Mutual  issued  in  California  201  new 
policies,    covering    $561,000    insurance,   on 
which  the  premiums  were  $35,372.68.     The 
losses  of  the   Union   Mutual  in  California 
were  $20,000.     The  National  Life  has  not 
made  their  report  to  the   Commissioner  as 
yet,  but  we  presume  the  business  of  this 


agency  of  the  National  will  not  "pan"  out 
as  well ,  perhaps,  as  the  Company  anticipated, 
as  the  manager  Mr.  Cox,  D.  D.  does  not 
make  insurance  a  specialty. 
— Mr.  E.  D.  Farnsworth,  of  the  well  known 
insurance  firm  of  Farnsworth  &  Clark,  has 
just  returned  from  an  extensive  trip  through 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  Mr.  F. 
reports  things  in  the  East  among  under- 
writers quite  lively,  and  notwithstanding 
the  dispatch  to  this  city,  that  the  American 
Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York  has  signified 
their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  board, 
he  thinks  it  will  not  '^Bitst"  the  Board. 

Mr.  Farnsworth  had  the  agency  of  the 
Citizens  Ins.  Co.,  of  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  Orleans, 
tendered  him  by  the  managers  in  St.  Louis, 
which  he  accepted,  and  these  two  good 
corporations,  together  with  the  companies 
already  represented  by  this  firm,  makes  a 
strong  combination  of  insurance  capital, 
and  as  these  gentlemen  are  underwriters  of 
ability,  we  feel  confident  of  the  success  of 
this  agency. 

— The  fifteenth  annual  statement  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Insurance  Company  is  before  us,  and 
we  give  the  result  of  the  year's  business  as 
follows:    Assets,  January  1st,  1875,  $509,- 
020.43   with   a   liability    except   capital   of 
$87,617.45;  other  liabilities  of  $121,402.98, 
or  a  surplus   as   regards   policy-holders  of 
$421,420.98.     The  net  premiums  received  in 
1874   were    $148,574.83;    interest    received 
$34,313,71.     Rents,  $8,210.00,  making  total 
receipts  of  $191,098,50.     The  Company  paid 
for  losses  in  1874,  net,  $79,249,31;  dividends 
to  stock-holders,  $58,500,00;  expenses,  taxes, 
commissions,  etc.,  $37,366.73;  making  total 
expenditures,  $176,116.04. 
— The  official  report  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Department   shows  that   there   were    1410 
fires  in   that  city  in    1874,  against  1470  in 
1873,  a  decrease   of  sixty.      In   1873,   the 
losses   amounted  to   $4,022,640,  while   last 
year  the  total  losses  were  only  $1,430,306. 
The  losses  last  year  were  but  about  one-fifth 
in  amount  of  those  in  the  year  1866,  when 
they    reached,    in  round  numbers,    about 
$7,000,000. 
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— The  National  (Mutual)  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Bangor,  Maine,  has  returned 
a  ten  per  cent,  divided  to  policy-holders,  on 
its  business  in  1874. 

— The  American  Newspaper  Directory  is 
an  epitome  of  newspaper  history.  It  is  also 
regarded  as  an  official  register  of  circula- 
tions. This  feature  requires  the  closest 
scrutiny  to  prevent  it  from  leading  to  abuses. 
The  plan,  adopted  by  the  publishers  of  the 
directory,  to  secure  connect  and  trustworthy 
reports,  is  rigid  in  its  requirements  and 
adhered  to  with  impartiality.  Successful 
publishers,  who  have  something  to  gain  by 
a  comparison,  are  generally  prompt,  not 
only  to  send  reports  in  conformity  but  give 
Messrs.  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  such  in- 
formation as  enables  them  to  weed  out 
unsubstantiated  statements  of  pretenders  in 
journalism.  The  popularity  of  the  book, 
and  the  general  confidence  in  its  accuracy 
and  good  faith  are  attested  by  the  immense 
body  of  advertisements  it  receives. 

— The  Trust  Fund  Insurance  Association 
and  General  Insurance  Agency  of  this  city, 
have  established  three  seiDai-ate  departments, 
viz  :  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  department, 
tlie  Northwestern  dojiartmcnt,  and  the  Pa- 
cific department.  Tlie  Atlantic  and  South- 
ern department  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Herman  S.  Johnson,  formerly  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  who  will  make 
headquarters  in  New  York  city,  and  have 
direct  control  of  the  Atlantic  department. 
The  Southern  business  of  the  Association 
will  be  in  charge  of  some  competent  man 
with  headquarters  at  Columbia,  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  report  direct  to  the  New  York 
office,  this  being  only  a  branch  office  of  the 
department,  controlled  by  Mr.  Johnson. 
The  Northwestern  department  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  E.  G.  Asay,  of  the 
firm  of  Snyder  &  Asay,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  two  gentlemen  above  named  have  been 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  city  when  they 
made  a  contract  for  the  above  fields.  We 
are  informed  that  the  experience  and  energy 
of  these  men  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
the  departments  placed  under  their  care 
will   be   properly   looked    after   and  prove 
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beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  the  Secretary  of  the  southern 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  organization  and  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  that  body. 
The  Pacific  department  of  this  Association 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  office 
in  this  city. 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  of  this 
city,  held  on  Monday,  January  18,  1875, 
the  following  Board  of  Directors  were 
elected  : 

Messrs.  George  H.  Howard,  A.  Pfister, 
John  H.  Redington,  B.  D.  Murphy,  Robert 
Watt,  J.  S.  Carter,  G.  S.  Johnson,  Jack- 
son Lewis,  W.  M.  Greenwood,  Jacob  Rich, 
J.  J.  Denny,  Geo.  S.  Mann,  J.  H.  Dibble, 
Cyrus  Wilson,  C.  H.  Lewis,  W.  T.  Gar- 
ratt,  P.  Wasserman,  C.  Waterhouse,  B. 
Goldsmith,  A.  P.  Hotaling,  L.  P.  Grover, 
C,  L.  Taylor,  D.  Macleay,  A.  Block,  J.  F. 
Houghton,  R.  B.  Gray,  John  Currey,  A. 
K.  P.  Harmon,  L.  L.  Baker,  W.  O.  Wil- 
son, W.  F.  Whittier,  Mark  Hopkins,  C.  C. 
Burr,  Jas.  Carolan,  V.  D.  Moody,  A.  Red- 
ington, E.  M.  Root,  D.  W.  Earl,  W.  H. 
White,  Julius  Wetzlar,  J.  L.  N.  Shepard, 
William  Watt,  Isaac  Requa,  D.  E.  Knight, 
John  Gillig,  H.  H.  Hewlett,  J.  A.  Ledden, 
Chas.  Belding,  Chauncey  Taylor,  J.  D, 
Peters,  A.  C.  Henry,  A.  W.  Simpson, 
Robt.  S.  Farrelly,  H.  M.  Fanning,  Joseph 
Becht,  N.  Hayes,  Joseph  B.  Marlin,  T. 
Ellard  Beans,  Wm.  B.  Hardy,  Chas.  R. 
Story. 

— The  superintendent  of  rates  and  surveys  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Underwriters 
among  other  things  says  : 

"If  there  be  any  who  imagine  that  the 
labors  of  the  past  two  years  have  completed 
the  work  and  rendered  our  city  fire-proof 
or  free  from  the  dangers  of  a  widespread 
conflagration,  permit  me  to  assure  them 
that  the  time  is  not  yet.  There  are  miles 
of  narrow  streets  and  the  buildings  on  either 
side  filled  with  valuable  merchandise  (in 
some  instances  close  to  windows  unpi-otect- 
ed  by  iron  shutters),  frame  mansards  ready 
to  scatter  their  flaming  brands,  with  other 
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exposures  that  need  removal  or  correction; 
to  say  nothing  of  internal  hazards,  the  re- 
sults of  carelessness  or  the  torch  of  the  in- 
cendiary, 

"Most  of  the  warehouses  in  this  city  have 
heen  resurveyed  with  a  view  either  to  the 
correction  or  confirmation  of  the  former 
surveys,  or  for  the  inspection  [of  improve- 
ments. 

"There  are  few  who  can  appreciate  the 
labor  attendant  upon  a  critical  survey  of  a 
building  with  a  view  to  its  rating.  Every 
part  of  the  building,  and  the  details  of  every 
part,  from  sub-cellar  to  roof,  is  examined, 
and  faults  or  improvements  closely  noted. 
Storage  stores  are  to  be  inspected^continual- 
ly,  as  the  contents  are  being  constantly 
changed,  and  the  rates  liable  to  be  affected 
therebj'." 

— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Life  Underwriters  of  Ohio,  held  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Dec.  15th,  1874,  the  following  mem- 
bers were  unanimously  elected  : 

G.  A.  AVatkins,  State  Agent,  Continental 
Life  of  New  York,  at  Cleveland. 

Benjamin  E.  Orr,  General  Agent  of  the 
Continental  Life  of  Hartford,  at  Columbus. 

Joseph  E.  Crow,  District  Agent  of  the 
Union  Mutual,  at  Marion. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Association,  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Life  Insurance, 
in  New  York,  at  its  last  session,  to-wit : 
"  That  hereafter  in  crediting  a  policy  with 
a  dividend,  the  State  and  Municipal  iax  as- 
sessed upon  the  premium,  shall  be  expressed 
as  a  separate  item  and  deducted  from  the 
dividend,"  whatever  it  may  be  in  other 
Slates,  in  Ohio,  it  will  be  injurious  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  the  Companies 
represented  in  the  Chamber  ;  and  also  prove 
an  obstacle  in  securing  new  business. 

It  was  also  resolved,  "  That,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  strongest  legal  minds 
in  the  State,  the  tax  law  as  it  now  stands  is 
unconstitutional,  and  as  it  is  believed  by 
this  Association  to  be  so,  it  is  thought 
that  a  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
test  the  law,  by  resort  to   a   legal  tribunal. 

The  Board   of  Directors   also   ordered   a 


Special  Meeting  to  be  held  at  an  early  day, 
to  take  under  advisement  the  practicability 
of  memorializing  the  Legislature,  in  relation 
to  the  taxing  of  the  premium  receipts  of  the 
various  Life  Companies. 

— :Lloyd,  the  famous  map  man,  who  made 
all  the  maps  for  General  Grant  and  the  Union 
army,  certificates  of  which  he  published,  has 
just  invented  a  way  of  getting  a  relief  plate 
from  steel  so  as  to  print  Lloyd's  Map  of 
American  Continent — showing  from  ocean 
to  ocean— on  one  entire  sheet  of  bank  note 
paper,  40x50  inches  large,  on  the  lightning 
press,  and  colored,  sized  and  varnished  for 
the  wall  so  as  to  stand  washing,  and  mailing 
anywhere  in  the  world  for  25  cents,  or  un- 
varnished for  10  cents.  This  map  shows  the 
whole  United  States  and  Territories  in  a 
group,  from  surveys  to  1875,  with  a  million 
places  on  it,  such  as  towns,  cities,  villages, 
mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  gold  mines, 
railway  stations,  etc.  This  map  should  be 
in  every  house.  Send  25  cents  to  the  Lloyd 
Map  Company,  Philadelphia,  and  you  will 
get  a  copy  by  return  mail. 


The  New  Form  of  Application. 

This  is  the  declaration  and  agreement,  at- 
tached to  the  new  form  of  application  adopt- 
ed by  the  life  companies,  to  be  signed  by  the 
person  applying  for  insurance,  and  by  the 
party  whose  life  is  to  be  insured: 

In  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  that  all 
the  statements  and  answers  to  the  printed 
questions  written  upon  the  forms  A  and  B, 
which,  together  with  this  declaration  and 
agreement,  constitute  an  application  to  the 

Life  Ins.  Co.  for  an  insurance  of 

dollars  upon  the  life  of. 

are  oflfercd  to  the  said  company  as  a  consid- 
eration of  the  contract  applied  for;  each  of 
which  statements  and  answers,  whether 
written  by  his  own  hand  or  not,  every  person 
whose  name  is  hereto  subscribed  adopts  as 
his  own,  admits  to  be  material,  and  warrants 
to  be  fall,  complete  and  true,  and  to  be  the 
only  statements  given  to  the  company  in  re- 
ply to  its  inquiries,  and  upon  which,  should 
the  insurance   applied  for  be  granted,  the 
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company's  contract  will  be  founded.  And 
this  application  is  submitted  to  the  said 
company,  with  the  following  express  coven- 
ants and  agreements:  1.  That  it  will  con- 
stitute no  contract  of  insurance  until  a  policy 
shall  first  have  been  issued  and  delivered  by 
the  said  company,  and  the  first  premium 
thereon  actually  paid,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  life  proposed  for  insurance,  in  the 
same  condition  of  health  as  described  in  the 
application.  2.  That  if  the  insurance  ap- 
plied for  be  granted  by  the  company,  the 
policy,  if  accepted,  will  be  subject  to  all  the 
conditions  and  stipulations  contained  in  the 
policy,  and  that,  in  particular,  no  insurance 
shall  be  claimed  to  be  thereby  granted 
against  death  by  self-destruction,  nor  shall 
any  insurance  thereby  granted  remain  in 
force  after  health  shall  have  been  impaired 
by  narcotics  or  alcoholic  stimulants,  or  after 
the  insured  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
company  in  writing,  signed  by  the  President, 
Actuary,  or  Secretary,  pass  or  remain  be- 
yond the  limits  of  residence  and  travel,  or 
engaged  in  any  of  the  occupations  or  em- 
ployments specified  upon  the  company's 
form  of  policy.  3.  That  in  any  distribution 
of  surplus,  the  principles  and  methods  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  company  for  such 
distribution,  and  its  determination  of  the 
amount  equitably  belonging  to  such  policy, 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  ratified  and  accepted 
by  and  for  every  person  who  shall  have  or 
claim  any  interest  under  the  contract  now 
proposed. 

Co"ward.ly. 


[From  the  Western  Insurance  Review.^ 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  honest  men 
despise  it  is  the  practice  indulged  in  by 
some  insurance  men  of  circulating  docu- 
ments, usually  anonymous,  containing  some 
palpable  falsehood  or  ungenerous  fling  or 
inuendo  on  some  rival  company.  It  is 
cowardly,  because  the  offending  parties  are 
unwilling  to  make  a  statement  on  their  own 
responsibility,  but  make  extracts  from 
articles  emanating  from  some  scurrilous 
sheet  whose  columns  are  characterized  by 
egotism,  ignorance  and  malignity. 

We   have  before    us   a   circular  of   the 


character  named,  with  which  the  west  and 
south  have  been  fltooded,  and  distributed,  as 
we  are  assured,  by  a  discharged  agent  of  a 
prominent  southern  company.  The  circular 
closes  with  the  inquiry  :  "Is  there  really 
any  first-class  fire  insurance  companies  in 
New  Orleans?" 

To  this  inquiry  we  say  emphatically  yes, 
as  many  in  proportion  as  their  are  in  any 
city  in  the  Union  of  its  population.  We 
do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  refer  to  but 
one,  the  Factors  &  Traders. 

The  Factors  &  Traders  commenced 
business  in  1867.  Far  more  satisfactory 
than  any  words  we  can  use,  is  the  following 
exhibit  from  the  last  annual  report,  show- 
ing its  steady  increase  in  assets  and  large 
returns  to  stockholders: 
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Making  seven  interest  dividends  of  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually 
in  December  and  June,  and  an.  average 
premium  dividend  of  forty-two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  for  past  seven  years. 

The  premiums  for  the  year  ending  April 
30th,  1874,  were  ^768,825;  the  net  profits 
after  deducting  ^110,000  dividend  on  cap- 
ital stock  of  $1,100,000,  were  $167,784.73. 

The  company  has  the  following  assets: 

Cash  on  hand $441,184.80 

Premiums  in 'course  of  collection 54,743.40 

Bills  receivable  for  loans  on  pledge 560,412.46 
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Bills  receivable  at  short  dates 2o,507.15 

Bank  and  other  stocks 203,074.05 

Stocks  of  city  railroads 72,875.00 

City  and  other  bonds 14o,(J75.t'7 

Bonds  of    Masonic  Grand    Lodge  of 

Louisiana 5,000.00 

Bonds  of  Odd  Fcllo-.vs'  Hall  Association  5,000.00 
Bonds  of  Association  for  relief  of  Jewish 

widows  and  orphans 2,000.00 

Real  Estate 33,220.40 

Total Sl,.549.756.33 

Can  any  company  in  the  United  States 
make  a  better  showing  of  its  first  seven 
years'  business?  The  Factors  and  Traders  has 
some  peculiar  features  in  its  charter  which 
will  be  of  interest  jto  insurance  men,  and 
which  we  give  below: 

1st.  The  business  of  the  company  is 
divided  into  two  departments — i.  e.  the 
"  capital  stoclc"  department  and  the  "prem- 
ium" department.  In  the  former,  10  per 
cent,  per  annum  interest  is  guaranteed, 
payable  semi-annually,  after  which  the 
dividend  in  the  premium  department  is  de- 
clared. 

2nd.  The  dividends  in  the  "  premium 
department"  are  declared  in  the  strictest 
sense  upon  the  mutual  plan,  and  to  those 
stockholders  only  who  are  payers  of  prem- 
iums. 

3d. — This,  the  last,  but  not  least  important 
or  interesting  feature,  is,  that  in  both  depart- 
ments the  principle  is  carried  out  on  a  cash 
basis. 

Our  system  is  simple,  and  no  division  of 
interests  can  be  more  equitable.  Let  us  see: 
First. — Capital,  in  whatever  manner  liable 
to  hazard,  is  worthy'  of  remuneration,  and 
with  this  view,  interest  of  not  exceeding  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually, 
is  first  guaranteed  out  of  the  net'  profits  of 
the  Company.  In  this,  each  and  everj^ 
stockholder  is  upon  an  exact  equality  as 
owner  of  §100,  or  $100,000  of  our  Capital 
Stock.  Second. — After  the  interest,  the  fur- 
ther profits  of  the  Company  are  divided 
among  those  only  whose  contribution  caused 
said  profits,  i.  e.  the  stockholders  paying 
premiums.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
rates  of  premium  must  be  remunerative  in 
justice  alike  to  the  capitalist,  who  is  the  in- 
surer, and  the  insured,  otherwise  both  must, 


eventually,  come  to  grief.  Tliis  fact  admit- 
ted, the  Charter  of  our  Company  first  rea- 
sonably remunerates  the  Capital  Stock  haz- 
arded, and  then  returns  the  remaining 
profits,  in  cash,  pro  rata,  among  its  absolute 
stockholding  contributors. 


San  Francisco  Fire  Marshal's  Re- 
port, for  January,  1875. 


FIEKS  AND  ALARMS. 

Actual  Fires 20 

Chimnies 3 

False 2 

Total 25 

CAUSK   OF   FIRE.S. 

Ashes 1 

Carelessness  with  candle 2 

"  "         fire —   1 

Defective  chimneys 3 

"       grates 2 

"        ranges 2 

"       stove  piijes 1 

Gas  lights 1 

Gasoline  stoves 1 

Incendiary 1 

Sparks  from  chimnies 1 

Spontaneous  combustion 1 

Supposed  sparks  from  stove  pipe 1 

Unknown 2 

Total.... 20 

BUn.MNGS     BURNKP. 

llstory  frame 8 

2  "         "     : 10 

3  "         "      3 

3     "      brick 2 

Total 23 

BUILDINGS  BURNiOD — HOW  OCCUl'lKD. 

Blacksmith  shops 1 

Boat  builders 1 

Boot  and  shoe  stores 1 

Dwellings 7 

Dwelling  and^rocery 1 

"  "    liard ware  store 1 

"  "    Junk  store 1 

"  .        "    Saloon 1 

Grocery  stores 1 

Hay  Earns 1 

Lodging  houses 1 

Planing  mill 1 

Restaurants 1 

Stables 1 

Stevedore's 2 

Stoves 1 

Tannery 1 

Total 23 
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PROrORTION  OF   BUILDINGS    BURNED. 

Total  loss 2 

Considerably  damaged 7 

Slightly  damaged 14 

Firos  confined  to  ono  building 15 

Fires  and  no  damage  to  buildings 2 

Estimated  loss S22,602.25 

Insurance 45,950.00 

Loss  on  buildings $  9.67G.10 

Loss  on  stock,  furniture,  etc I3,0l'j.l5 

Insurance  on  buildings $2(;,750.00 

Insurance  on  stock,  furniture,  etc 19,200.00 

Largest  loss  at  any  one  firo $19,257.00 

Most  buildings  burned  at  one  fire 8 

JOHN  L.  DUKKEE, 

Fire  Marshal. 


Assets  and  Liabilities,  January 
1st,   1875. 

The  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate  Journal  of 
New  York  gives  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
the  following  Fire  and  Marin,  Companies 
doing  business  in  New  York.  Of  course  this 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  companies  re- 
presented there,  but  the  Journal  will  give 
the  report  from  time  to  time  as  it  receives 
them.  The  companies  reported  to  January 
23d  are: 

NEW  YORK  COMPANIES. 

Gross  Assets,  Total 
January  1,      Liabilities, 
1875.          Jan.  1,1875. 

Albany $:«3,800  $243,513 

American  [participat'n]  1,081,5.34  505,55ii 

American  Exchange 297,789  229,020 

Agricultural 1,019,803  921,553 

Atlantic 463,962  357,-325 

Black  Kiver 349,038  3?2,332 

Broadway 501,091  240.516 

Brooklyn 427,615  187,205 

Clinton 493,802  334,382 

Commercial 429,876  312,320 

Empire  City 362,145  242,587 

Emporium 264,818  239,141 

Exchange 384,213  291,601 

Farm  Buildings 158,044  171,595 

Farmers'  Joint  Stock...           217,994  216,448 

Farragut 387,020  292,887 

Firemens 347,622  243,968 

Firemen's  Fund 239,093  207,787 

German  American 1,867,132  1,.544,573 

Greenwich 638,149  312,925 

Globe 378,568  261,896 

Guardian 285,750  242,742 

Hamilton 341,592  215,797 

Home 5,627,445  4,742,164 

Homestead 253,3.50  243,292 

Hope 211,328  184,286 


Importers  and  Traders 

Irving 

Lorillard 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Montauk 

Nassau 

New  York  Powery 

New  York  Produce  Ex- 
change  

North  River 

Oswego  and  Onondaga... 

Pacific 

Park 

People's 

Peter  Cooper 

Kidgewood 

Safeguard •. 

St.  Nicholas 

Standard 

Star 

Sterling 

Union  (Buffalo) 

Tradesmen's 

Westchester 

COMPANIKS  OF 


317,.576 
304,249 
446,552 
333,842 
468,589 
384,310 
473,264 
770,791 

224,800 
506,849 
283,280 
667,163 
410,930 
320,-349 
387,4-57 
307,285 
348,530 
29.3,400 
377,8.58 
401,981 
307,402 
116,998 
295,109 
750,307 


289,864 
289,388 
379,314 
211,362 
316,726 
192,843 
238,950 
380,416 


878,248 
277,679 
317,024 
245,714 
197,041 
175,933 
248,408 
257,933 
229,004 
256,350 
323,081 
2-36,325 
112,328 
241,143 
587,741 


OTHER  STATES. 

Total 

Gross  Assets,  Liabilities 
Jan.  1, 1875.  Jan- 1, 187.5. 


Allomania,  Pittsburgh,  $473,(i77 

American,  Boston 589,376 

Atlas,  Hartford,  Conn...  511,642 

Brewers,  Milwaukee 575,326 

City,  Providence,  K.  I...  213,368 

Citizens,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  433,063 

Connecticut.  Hartford...  877,.595 

Hartford,  Hartford 2,757,908 

Home,  Newark,  N.  J  ...  230,183 
Kansas,    Leavenworth, 

Kansas 311,778 

Manufacturers',  New- 
ark, N.  J 263,612 

Merchants,  Providence, 

R.  1 380,269 

Merchants,  Newark,  N. 

J 795,926 

Meriden,  W.  Meriden, 

Conn 320,238 

National,  Hartford,  Ct.  943,353 

Newport  F.  &  M.  New- 
port   315,3.50 

Orient,  Hartford,  Ct 719,342 

People's,    Memphis, 

Tenn 447,355 

Security,    Now   Haven, 

Ct 303,6.51 

Springfield  F.  and  M., 

Springfield,  Miss 1,266,146 

Teutonia,  Philadelphia.  267,717 

Traders',  Chicago,  111...  738,418 


$430,780 
503,309 
479,2f:2 
433,640 
207,655 
308,459 
697,191 

2,273,657 
220,968 

287,300 

243,212 

308.094 

44.5,975 

284,182 
746,808 

280,733 
558,085 

401,486 

286,8-57 

684,276 
232,(J07 
645,421 
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MINING  AND  FINANCE. 


The  Mining  Interests  in  1874. 

[From  the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.] 
The  miners  of  the  Pacific  Coast  never  had 
more  cause  for  congratulation  in  finishing  a 
year's  work  than  they  had  completing  that 
of  1874.  The  year  has  been  one  of  hard 
work  and  well  earned  profits,  and  the  miners 
may  well  look  with  pride  on  the  array  of 
figures  representing  the  result  of  their  labor. 
"We  have  heard  of  successful  mining  ven- 
tures on  every  hand,  and  fewer  failures  than 
usual.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple on  this  Coast  are  fast  awakening  to  the 
idea  that  they  must  engage  in  mining,  as 
they  do  in  any  other  business,  and  invest 
their  money  without  excitement  and  with 
judgment  and  forethought.  The  day  has 
long  gone  by  when  a  man  can  come  to  San 
Francisco  with  a  few  lumps  of  quartz  and 
sell  a  claim  for  thousands  of  dollars.  He 
must  now  bring  the  proper  papers  to  prove 
his  ownership,  location,  etc.,  and  then  an 
expert  will  accompany  him  to  the  mine  and 
examine  it  in  the  interest  of  the  purchasers. 
It  takes  several  months,  as  a  general  thing, 
to  dispose  of  a  mine  in  these  days,  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  could  have  been  sold  in  a 
week.  This  is  a  fact  in  which  we  really 
ought  to  congratulate  ourselves,  as  it  shows 
that  those  who  invest  their  money  in 
mining  property  only  do  so  after  a 
thorough  examination  and  mature  delibera- 
tion. They  will  therefore  work  their  prop- 
erty in  a  more  legitimate  manner,  and  trust 
less  to  stock-jobbing  operations. 

This   matter  is  one  of  more   importance 
than  many  suppose,  and  exercises  a  potent 


influence  on  the  mining  interests.  "With 
mines  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
worked  properly  and  with  due  regard  for 
economy,  money  can  be  made  rapidly.  It 
will  encourage  capital  to  help  out  labor  and 
encourage  the  prospectors  in  their  work  of 
hunting  up  new  mines. 

A  large  number  of  new  mines  were  opened 
up  last  year  of  which  we  will  hear  more  in 
in  the  future.  In  California  and  Nevada, 
moreover,  particularly  the  former,  we  hear 
of  many  old  abandoned  mines  being  taken 
up  again  and  re- worked.  In  many  cases 
costly  works  were  put  up  years  ago,  and 
mines  opened. by  inexperienced  men,  which 
were  afterward  abandoned  as  failures.  Many 
of  these  old  locations  are  now  being  worked 
by  competent  men,  and  made  to  pay  well. 

The  3'ear  1874  has  been  marked,  perhaps, 
for  a  lack  of  any  of  the  furious  "excite- 
ments" of  former  years,  which  lured  thou- 
sands of  miners  away  from  steady  work, 
paying  claims,  and  comfortable  cabins,  to 
travel  in  search  of  a  new  El  Dorado.  The 
nearest  approach  to  anything  of  this  kind 
we  have  had  has  been  the  "Panamint  ex- 
citement," but  this  was  a  very  mild  form  of 
the  disease  compared  with  previous  epi- 
demics. Moreover,  Panamint  was  com- 
paratively "  get-at-able,"  and  not  such  a 
distance  from  ordinary  mining  centres  as 
Eraser  Kiver,  Stickeen,  etc. 

"We  have  had  few  mining  accidents  of 
large  proportions  ;  that  of  the  fire  in  the 
Belcher  air  shaft  on  the  Comstock,  by  which 
several  lives  were  lost,  being  the  most  im- 
portant. We  have  been  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  chronicle  from  week  to  week  during 
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the  year,  many  accidents  by  which  precious 
lives  were  lost.  These  casualties  seem  to 
increase  from  year  to  year,  which  is  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  more  men  are  en- 
gaged in  deep  mining  than  formerly.  A 
noticeable  feature  has  been  also  that  very 
few  mills  or  reduction  works  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  class  of  property  is 
considered  by  insurance  companies  to  be  as 
risky  as  any  with  which  they  have  to  do, 
and  insurance  is  no  small  item  to  the  mill 
man.  Of  late  years,  however,  where  large, 
costly  and  permanent  mills  are  erected,  re- 
servoirs are  dug,  pipes  laid,  hj'drants  put 
up,  and  every  possible  precaution  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  property 
by  fire. 

Another  fact  indicating  tlie  fiiith  of  capi- 
talists in  mining  investments  and  proving 
that  as  a  business,  mining  is  gaining  strength 
among  us,  is  that  the  mills  now  made  are 
larger  than  ever,  the  hoisting  and  pumping 
gear  heavier  and  stronger,  and  the  buildings 
and  surface  works  are  built  in  a  manner  in- 
dicating that  the  owners  intend  to  work 
properly.  The  developments  in  some  of  the 
deep  mines  on  the  Coast  have  induced  min- 
ing men  to  go  deeper  with  a  surer  hope  of 
success.  We  no  longer  scratch  over  the 
surface  and  consider  a  mine,  worked,  out 
with  a  200-feet  shaft.  In  Nevada  they  have 
shafts  over  2,000  feet  deep,  and  are  putting 
up  machinery  to  work  4,000  feet.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  that  by  the  regular  in- 
crease of  temperature  with  depth,  mining 
below  2,000  feet  would  be  almost  impossible 
and  so  expensive  as  to  be  impracticable. 
Practice  has  proved  that  this  idea  is  falla- 
cious and  by  various  means  the  heat  in  the 
lower  levels  is  decreased  and  the  miners 
more  comfortable. 

We  are  unable  to  chronicle  this  year  any 
very  marked  improvement  in  the  processes 
or  machinery  in  use,  but  are  gratified  to 
know  that  millmen  and  miners  show  more 
care  in  working  ores  than  they  used  to  and 
that  they  manifest  great  interest  in  anything 
calculated  to  reduce  expenses.  Machinery 
is  a  great  deal  heavier  and  more  costly  than 
ever.  The  foundry  men  of  this  city  have 
reaped  a  harvest   from  the  miners   of  late, 


and  nearly  all  the  foundries  here  are  kept 
busy  with  this  class  of  work.  Where 
formerly  a  20-stamp  was  considered  a  large 
order,  40,  60  and  80-stamp  mills  are  now 
ordered.  The  Consolidated  Virginia  80- 
stamp  mill  started  upon  the  first  of  January, 
and  another  mill  of  the  same  size  will  short- 
ly go  up  alongside  of  it.  On  the  Sumner 
mine  in  Kern  county,  an  80-stamp  mill  is 
being  erected  to  run  by  water-power,  and 
many  other  large  mills  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  have  been  erected  during  1874. 

There  is  no  way  for  us  to  make  any  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
mining  on  this  Coast;  nor  can  we  tell 
whether  there  were  more  in  1874  than  1873. 
The  supposition  is,  however,  that  there  was 
an  increase  this  year,  as  so  many  new  mines 
were  opened. 

It  gives  us  satisfaction  to  know  that  last 
year  capital  was  much  more  readier  to 
invest  in  good  mines  than  has  been  the  case 
for  some  time.  California  mines  have  been 
to  some  extent  neglected,  however,  as  the 
capitalists  were  moi'e  interested  in  Nevada. 
English  capital,  which  flowed  into  Utah 
last  year  so  abundantly,  has  been  turned  to 
some  extent  toward  this  State,  and  some 
considerable  amounts  invested  in  grATcl 
mining  property.  Our  miners  complain, 
however,  that  good  property,  which  will  pay 
three  per  cent,  per  month,  goes  begging  ia 
this  market  unless  in  the  shape  of  stock. 
The  late  stock  excitements  have  interested 
many  in  mining  matters,  who  may  continue 
to  look  favorable  on  them  as  a  means  of 
investment. 

There  have  been  no  drawbacks  to  our 
mining  prosperity  save  alone  the  high  price 
of  quicksilver,  which  is  spoken  of  at  length 
further  on.  Tailings,  mills  and  works  have 
in  some  instances  shut  down,  and  the  price 
of  this  metal  has  had  an  injurious  efi'ect. 
This  matter  of  rich  tailings  is  now  receiving 
considerable  attention  and  they  are  now  in 
many  cases  carefully  saved.  Nevertheless, 
large  quantities  of  tailings  run  to  waste  in 
the  rivers  and  canyons.  With  cheap  power 
and  quicksilver  considerable  money  can  be 
made  in  working  them  over. 
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Before  speaking  in  detail  of  this  State  and 
its  prospects,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some 
general  remarks  on  the  bullion  product  of 
1874,  which  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  1873.  The  figures  given  firther  on 
ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  most  thought- 
less man  to  the  imi^ortance  of  the  mining 
interest  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  we  could 
get  at  the  exact  number  of  men  employed 
in  each  calling  we  are  confident  that  the  mi- 
ners would  make  a  better  showing  jo«r  capita 
than  the  farmers,  in  the  respective  States 
and  Territories.  The  miners  of  this  Coast 
have  this  year  irroduced^  according  to  the 
most  reliable  figures  obtainable,  over  74,000- 
000  of  dollars.  And  this  has  been  done 
without  any  class  organizations,  without  the 
passage  of  any  "Resolutions"  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  with  very  little  stir  about  the  mat- 
ter at  all.  They  have  been  hard  at  work  at 
their  legitimate  business,  and  have  turned 
out  the  needful  coin  for  the  commercial  pur- 
poses of  the  world  in  abundant  measure. 

Mr.  Valentine,  General  Superintendent  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  publishes  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  amount  of  precious 
metals  produced  in  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Missouri  liiver  during  1874  : 

The  total  bullion  product  of  the  Pacific 
States  and  Territories  for  the  year  1873  was 
$72,258,693,  This  year  it  was  $74,401,055 
showing  an  increase  of  $2,142, 362  over  1873. 
Jno.  J.  Valentine,  General  Superintendent 
ot  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express,  who  com- 
putes the  most  reliable  statistics  on  this  point, 
writes  as  follows  : 

"We  hand  you  herewith  a  copy  of  our  an- 
nual statement  of  precious  metals  produced 
in  the  States  and  Territories  West  of  the 
Missouri  River,  including  British  Columbia, 
during  1874,  which  shows  an  aggregate 
yield  of  $74,401,055,  being  an  excess  of 
$2,142,362  over  1873.  California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Colorado  and  British  Columbia  in- 
creased ;  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
JMontana,  Arizona  and  Mexico  (west  coast) 
decreased.  The  increase  in  Nevada  and 
Colorado  is  merely  nominal,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Utah  it  is  $3,100,000,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  to  the  credit  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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In  our  statement  for  1873  we  referred  to 
the  yield— $72,258,693— as  ''undoubtedly 
the  largest,  for  one  year,  in  the  history  of 
the  Coast." 

The  accuracy  of  the  statement  has  been 
questioned,  and  the  yield  of  1853  referred  to 
as  being  greater.  Dr.  Linderman,  Director 
of  the  11.  S.  Mint,  whose  information  is 
probably  as  reliable  as  may  be  had,  names 
$65,000,000  as  the  amount  produced  in  1853, 
and  that  amount  was  not  exceeded  until 
1873,  which  is  now  exceeded  by  1874,  and 
the  recent  developments  on  the  Comstock 
lode  justify  the  belief  that  the  total  pro- 
duct for  1875  will  approximate  $80,000,000. 

We  append  to  this  a  comparative  table, 
showing  the  bullion  yield  for  the  past  three 
years  as  follows: 
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1872. 

California Sl9,04i>,098.24 

Kevuda 2o,548,401.09 

Oregon 1 ,005,033.92 

Washington....         22ii,051.0i) 

Idaho 2,ol4,0S'.>.78 

Montana 4,442,134.90 

Utah 3,521,020.0,1 

Ari/.ona 143,770.00 

Colorado 3,001,750.85 

Mo.\ieo(W.  C.)         .535,071.80 
British  Col'bia  1,350,074 


1873, 

1874. 

$18,0.52,923  S20,300,.53l 

35,2.54,.507 

2.5,452,243 

l,37i;,:«9 

009,070 

20;l,395 

155,535 

2,343,554 

1.880,004 

3,889.800 

3,439,498 

4,l0.i,337 

5,911,278 

47,788 

2o,0(i(> 

4,083,2)8 

4,191,405 

88ii,798 

798,878 

1,2-50,035 

l,'J3f),557 

Total Si2,370,914    72,258,093    74,401,0.>5 

This  makes  a  total  bullion  product  for 
three  years,  iucluding  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico  and  British  Columbia,  which  do 
not  properly  belong  in  the  table,  of  ^'-'^'8,- 
890,762.  This  is  a  very  good  showing,  and 
is  one  to  be  proud  of. 

We  append  a  table  showing  the  total  gold 
and  silver  production  of  this  Coast  since 
California  was  first  settled  by  the  Americans. 
The  figures  are  such  as  to  astonish  those 
who  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  mining 
done  here.  About  20  per  cent,  is  added  to 
"Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  figures  to  cover  bul- 
lion conveyed  by  other  means. 


TOTAL  GOLD  AND  SILVER   PRODUCTION. 


Year. 

IbJS 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

18.53 

1854 

18.55 

J85(j 

1857 

1858 

1859 

18130 

181)1 

18iJ2 

18o3 

18(54 

18o5 

18oiJ 

18.J7 

18(i8 

18IJ9 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


Gold. 

S  5,000,000 
23,009,000 
5'.',00'),iiii0 
60,000,000 
59,000,000 
08,000,000 
64,000,000 
58,0011,000 
63,0a),000 
61,000,000 
51!,000,000 
o9,000,(MJ0 
52,000,000 
50,000,000 
52,000,000 
57,000,000 
55,W7,<i05 
57,4'.M,S00 
61 ,000,01)0 
53,000,000 
51,000,000 
47,000,000 
48,000,000 
42,.357,090 
42,688,103 
35,400,000 
43,400,000 


Silver. 


S     yo,8'y7 

2,275.256 
6,247,014 
12,480,238 
16,797,.585 

16,184,877 
18,000,000 
22,000.000 
16,000.000 
16,000,000 
28,000,000 
24,246,000 
27  ,•548,811 
44,600,000 
56,600,000 


Total. 

$  5,000,000 
23,O(X),00O 
59,000,000 
60.000,000 
59,000,000 
68,(X)0,000 
61,0ij0,000 
58,000,000 
63,000,000 
64,000,000 
56,000,000 
59,000,000 
52,0i<0,S;t7 
52.275,256 
58,247,024 
70,486,2-38 
72,765,190 
73,iiSl,(i77 
7s,ooi  1,000 
75,000,000 
67,000,000 
63,000,000 
66,000,000 
66,603,000 
70,236,914 
80,000,000 

100,000,000 


81,382,309,-508  $294,076,678       $1,681,-386,186 


There  has  been  less  gold  and  more  silver. 
The  sources  of  the  receipts  last  year  are  an- 
nexed: 

From  northern  and  southern  mines S34,621,-3o0 

From  northern  coast  route 2,205,212 

From  southern  coast  route 601,4-57 

From  Mexico 2,007 ,8;i9 


Total $39,436,868 

In  1873 ,31,8-55,208 

In  1872 33,842,737 

The  receipts  of  treasure  in   the  city    for 
1874  is  given  as  follows  by  Mr.  Valentine: 

1874.  Siver  Bullion. 

.January $  9-59,962 

February 1,699,461 

March 1,-505,863 

Airil 1,863,418 

May  l,!;71,4->8 

Jane 1,97-1,575 

July 1,464,175 

August 1,49-5,898 

September 1,6-54,367 

October 1,027,368 

November 1,-573,972 

December 1  118,917 


Gold  Bullion.  Coin. 

S  583.195 

S    820,487 

530,424 

714,944 

019,259 

670,662 

801,330 

729,246 

949,139 

907,077 

855,856 

l,-329,472 

916,163 

1,025,573 

918,082 

9-34,118 

790,!.78 

1,037,613 

767,147 

1,222.115 

(122,034 

1,049,395 

.543,138 

1.202.276 

Total $18,905,418     $8,8i)7,471    $11,639,979 

In  1873 12,177,698     19,052,123       9,-51-5,-385 

The  production  by  States  and  Territories 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Year. 

1848 
1849 
18-50 
1851 
18-52 
1853 
1-8-54 
1855 
1856 
18-57 
ia58 
18-59 
18ii0 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


California. 

$  5,0'JO,000 
22,000,000 
59,000,000 
60,000,000 
59,000,000 
68,000,OIX» 
64,000,000 
.58,000,000 
63,000,000 
61,000,000 
59,000,000 
59,000.000 
.52,0OO.(J00 
.50,000,000 
51,500,000 
50,000,000 
35,000,000 
35.020,000 
26.000,000 
25,000,000 
22.000,000 
21,000,000 
25.800.000 
25.8-50,000 
21.456,000 
20,000,000 
2f>,000.000 


Nevada.      Montana.     Idaho. 


$  00,887 
2,247,3-56 
6,247,021 
12,486,238 
16,7;)7,5a5 
16,848,879 
16,000,000 
20,000,000 
14,000,000 
14,000.000 
16,000,000 
16,000,000 
22,-500,000 
36,000,000 
45,000,000 


$  .500,000 
8,000,000 
13,000,000 
13,835,998 
48,000.000 
12,000,000 
15,000,000 
12,000,000 
9,100,000 
9,100,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,000,000 


$6,474,085 
6,-581,440 
7,000,000 
6,-500,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,400,000 
2.-500,000 


$1,143,620,060  $2-54,245,869  $126,5a5,998  $62,4-55,-52.5 
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Year.  Or.  &  Wash. 

18i34 $1,403,520 

1865 l,3il5,;W0 

1833 3,000,000 

1867 3,000,000 

18t!8 4,000,000 

1869 3,000,000 

1870 3,000,000 

1871 2,500,000 

1872 2,131,083 

1873 1,000,000 

lb71. 1,500,000 
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Utah. 


$1,300,000 
2,300,000 
6,125,152 
9,000,000 

10,000,000 


Other  Ter. 


8,000,000 
8,500,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,800,000 
4,853,000 
5,030,076 
7,000,000 
11,000,000 


Total." 320,619,906       $31,725,152       §60,183,676 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  hand- 
led here  may  be  had  from  a  brief  review  of 
the  operations  of  the  mint  in  tliis  city  dur- 
ing 1874.  The  amount  coined  at  the  San 
Francisco  branch  mint  in  1874  was  §27,329,- 
000,  against  §22,075,400  in  1873,  an  increase 
of  §5,245,500.  Of  the  coinage  last  year, 
§24,460,000  was  in  gold,  and  §2,867,000  was 
In  silver.  During  the  same  time  the  mint 
at  Carson  coined  §2,620,775  in  gold,  and 
$1,411,781  in  silver,  making  a  total  for  both 
mints  of  §31,418,265. 

The  operations  of  the  San  Francisco  as- 
saying and  refining  works  were  as  follows 

for  1874: 

Gold. 

Months.                                  Ounces.  Valvie. 

January 66,754.65  Sl,368,442.ii7 

February, 84,914.50  1,761,610.70 

March 86,493.24  1,!)79,861.!I0 

April 85,161.68  1,745,840.03 

May •. 25,925.40  52(i,038.l0 

June 126,928.93  2.596,700.65 

July 127,369.29  2.608,863.05 

August 130,828.19  2,681,257.48 

September , 119,964.59  2,444,153.55 

October 105,885.28  2,170,051.15 

November 94,130.47  1,815,888.39 

December 93.480.06  1,915,;»J.66 


Totals 1,157,726.28  822,724,108.52 

It  is  but  just  to  say  in  connection  witli  the 
table  of  bullion  product  given  above,  that 
figures  there  are  compiled  with  care  by  Mr. 
Valentine,  and  are  approximately  correct. 
Nevertheless,  they  should  be  much  larger 
from  the  nature  of  things.  Tliese  figures 
represent  the  bullion,  gold  dust,  etc.,  which 
passes  through  tlie  hands  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.,  as  common  carriers.  Fully  20  per 
cent,  should  be  added,  however,  for  the  sum 
which   passes   from   the   mines  by  private 


hands,  and  other  modes  of  conveyance  than 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  This  being  the  case, 
if  we  deduct  Mexico  and  British  Columbia 
from  the  aggregate,  it  will  still  be  much 
larger  than  is  shown  in  the  above  table. 
The  next  important  question  is  that  of 

MINING   BITIDENDS, 

as  it  has  an  intimate  connection,  of  course, 
with  the  bullion  product.  We  give  a  com- 
parative table  showing  the  dividends  from 
mining  companies  called  on  the  Stock  Boards 
in  this  city  : 

1872.  1873.  1874. 

Belcher S2,184,000      $6,762,000      $5,304,000 

Black  Bear 45,000  69,000 

Crown  Point 1,860,000       5,100,000       3,400.000 

Cons.  Virginia 2,592,000 

Cons.  Amador. 50,000        

Cederberg 36,000  24,000        

ChoUar 56,000        

Chariot  Mill 51,000 

Euroka 40,000  300,000        

Eureka  Cons 200.000  125,000 

Golden  Chariot 85,000        

Keystone  Quartz       30,000        

K.  K.  Cons 62,500        

LaGrange 12,500        

Meadow  Valley...     360,000  180,000        

Monitor  Belmont  75,000        

Minnesota 60,000  •     

Mahogany 15,000        

North  Star.; 27,000        

Pioche 40,000        

Providence 3,100        

Raymond  &  Ely..  2,070,000  300,000        

Uodington  Quick   261,000 

Yule  Gravel 10,000        

$ti,730,100    $13,366,000    $11,806,000 

In  summing  up  the  above  only  those 
mines  are  taken  into  account  which  advert- 
ise their  dividends  in  this  city.  All  the 
above  mentioned  are  on  the  lists  of  the 
Stock  Boards,  except  the  Redington  Quick- 
silver, Minnesota  and  the  Black  Bear.  A 
falling  oflf  is  shown  in  the  dividends  this 
year,  which  is  principally  due  to  the  de- 
crease of  the  dividends  of  the  Belclier  and 
Crown  Point.  It  will  be  noticed  by  even 
the  casual  observer  that  not  one  gravel  mine 
is  represented  in  the  figures  of  dividends  for 
this  year.  This  fact  alone  goes  to  show 
how  imsatisfactory  it  is  to  base  anj^  calcula- 
tion on  the  dividend  list  published.  Of  the 
hundreds  of  private  corporations  mining 
profitably,  not  one  is  mentioned.     Some  of 
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these  mines,  like  the  Idaho  at  Grass  Valley, 
are  what  is  known  as  "close  corporations," 
the  stock  being  held  in  few  hands  and  the 
mines  worked  as  mines  and  not  as  a  stock 
jobbing  operations. 

We  can  mention  the  following  prominent 
California  mines,  only  one  of  which  is  on 
the  Stock  Board,  which  have  yielded  |2,- 
996,.503  from  187,.391  tons  of  ore  this  j'ear, 
making  nearly  §300,000  each  on  the  aver- 
age, yet  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 
dividend  lists  published.  They  are  as 
follows  :  Idaho,  Eureka,  Black  Bear,  Plu- 
mas-Eureka, Sierra-Buttes,  Sumner,  Hite's 
mine.  Keystone,  Empire.  We  shall  speak 
more  in  detail  of  these  mines  further  on. 
The  following  table  gives  an  account  of  all 
the  dividends  disbursed  by  the  difierent 
mines  called  in  the  Stock  Board  from  its 
organization,  up  to  January  1,  1875  : 

Belcher §14,135,000 

Crown  Point 11,388,000 

Cons.  Virginia 2.592,000 

Cbollar 3,080,000 

Confidonce 78,000 

Chariot  Mill 51,000 

Cederburg 100,000 

Cons.'Amador 210,000 

Danej- oO.OOO 

Euroka : 2,094,000 

Empire  Mill 713,500 

Eureka  Cons 675,000 

Gould  &  Carry 3,82ij,800 

Golden  Charriot 500,000 

Hale  &  Noreross 1,508,000 

Imperial I,0ii7,500 

Ida  Ellmore 60,000 

Keystone  Quartz 30,000 

Kentuek 1,252,000 

K.  K.  Cons 62,500 

Meadow  Valley 1,200,000 

Mahogany 15,000 

Monitor  Belmont 75,000 

Ophir 1,394,400 

0.  H.  Treasure 31,099 

Pioche 60,000 

Raymond  &  Ely 3,075,000 

Rye  Patch 22,500 

Sierra  Nevada 102,500 

Succor 22,800 

Savage 4,460,000 

Yellow  Jacket 2,184,050 

Yule  Gravel 40,000 

Total $56,261,499 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  assess- 
ments and  dividends  on  mines  called  on  the 
San  Francisco  Stock  Board: 


Companies. 


Tot'l  am't   Tofl  am't 
Ass's        Divid'ds 
Levied.        Disb'd. 


CALIFORNIA   MINES. 

Alpine $     78,000 

Con.  Amador 

Bellevue 101,000 

Ccderb«rg 12,000 

Chariot  Mill 15,000 

Eureka 

Independent -       83,000 

Keystone  Quartz 

Magenta 10,000 

St  Patrick 140,000 

Tecumseh 72,000 

Yule  Gravel 9,000 


WASHOE. 


Alamo 

Alpha  Con 

Alta 

American  Flat 

Andes 

Baltimore  Con 

BostA  Belcher 

Belcher 

Bullion 

Buckeye 

Caledonia 

Chollar-Potosi 

Confidence 

Con.  Virginia 

Crown  Point 

Crown  Point  Ravine 

Daney 

Dayton 

Dardanelles 

Eclipse  Winters  Plato 

Empire  Mill 

Europa 

Exchequer 

Globe  Con 

Gould  &  Curry 1 

Green 

Hale  it  Noreross 1 

Imperial 1 

Indus 

Insurance 

Julia 

Justice 

Kentuek 

Knickerbroker 

Kossuth 

Lady  Bryan 

Lady  Washington 

Leo 

Mint 

New  York 

Occidental 

Og.  Gold  Hill 

Ophir 1 

Overman 1 

Phil  Sheridan 

Pictou 


210,000 


100,000 

51,000 

2,094,000 


5,000 


7,500 

150,000 

3,600 

75,000 

75,000 
351,000 
136,192 
660,400 
,802,000 
188,000 
500,000 
742,000 
243,260 
411,200 
623,371 

15,000 
198,000 
100,000 

60,000 

12,500 
416,400 

10,000     

180,000     

114,000     

,532,000   3,828,000 

10,000     

450,000 
,270,000 

13,500 

10,500 
428,700 
431,500 
270,000 
276,000 

54,000 
100,000 

36,000 

27.200 

40,000 
207,000 

42,500 

30,000 
,832,800 
,531,080 

12,000 

38,200 


14,135,000 


3,080,000 

78,000 

2,592,000 

14,388,100 

58,000 


713,500 


1,598,000 
1,067,500 


1,252,000 


1,394,400 
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Eock  Island 108,000 

Savage 1,7:14,000 

Seg.  Belchor 212,800 

Senator 7o,<J00 

Sag.  Caledonia 1,000 

South  Comstock 20.000 

South  Overman 15,000 

Sutro 12,000 

Silver  Cloud 8,000 

Silver  Hill 4^^2,000 

Sierra  Nevada 800,000 

Succor  M.  and  M 273,000 

Trench..: 5,000 

Tyler 62,700 

Union  Con.solid «!0,000 

Utah 100,000 

Wells  Fargo 3,600 

WoodviUe 240,000 

Yellow  Jacket 2,118,000 

WHITE  PINK. 

General  Lee ,  15,000 

Hayes 58,000 

Mammoth 05,400 

Or.  Hidden  Trcas 3.30,061 

Silver  Wave lOO.UOO 

IDAHO. 

Empire 250,000 

Goldun  Chariot.... 555,000 

Ida  Ellmoro 575,000 

Mahogany 348,800 

Poorman 25,000 

Silver  Cord 102,000 

South  Chariot 225,000 

Virtue 120,000 

War  Eagle 100,000 

Red  Jacket 00,000 

COPE   DISTRICT. 

Excelsior 24,000 

ELY   DISTRICT. 

Amador  Tunnel 60,000 

American  Flag 19.5,000 

Alps 07,500 

Bowery 04,5o0 

Charter  Oak 30,000 

Chapman 37,500 

Cherry  Creek 4,500 

Chief  of  the  Hill 67,500 

Condor .'.. 37,.500 

Huhn&  Hunt ."...". 210,000 

Ingomar .' 70,000 

Ivanhoe 15,000 

Kentucky 127,500 

Kinston 15,000 

Lillian  Hall 11,250 

Meadow  Valley 210,000 

National 1.3.5,000 

Newark 256,(i00 

Page  &  Panuca 190,000 

Peavine .37,500 

Pioche 180,000 

Pioche  Pheni.t 100,000 

Pioche  West  Es 66,500 


4,460,000 


102,-500 
22,800 


2,184,000 


Sl.OitO 


500,000 
60,000 
15.000 


1,200,000 


60,000 


Portland 71,000 

Raymond  &.  B\y 180,000 

Rye  Patch 67,.500 

Silver  Peak 90,000 

Silver  West  Con 87,.500 

Standard 60,000 

Spring  Mount 43.7.50 

Spring  Mountain  Tun 33,000 

Wash  &  Creole 262,.500 

Watson 30,000 

UTAH. 

Wellington 55,000 

EURKKA  DISTRICT. 

Adams  Hill 50,000 

Columbus 87,500 

Eureka  Con 

Jackson 52,500 

K.  K.  Con 

Phenix 337,.500 

Star  Consolidated 30.000 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Belmont 225,000 

El  Dorado  North 12,500 

El  Dorado  South  Con 200,000 

Joseiihine 3,7.50 

North  Belmont 10,000 

Quintoro 15,000 

Monitor  Belmont 7.5,000 

ESMKUALD  DISTRICT. 

Juniata  Consolidated 82,500 


3,075,000 
22,.50O 


675,000 
62,000 


75,000 


Totals 31,0.58,830     56,261,499 

It  is  only  worth  while  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  mines  which  have  paid,  and  are  not 
included  in  this  li.st.  The  Idaho,  at  Grass 
Valley,  paid  in  dividends,  the  last  fiscal 
year  the  sum  of  $317,750.  Since  this  mine 
began  running,  in  1869,  it  has  paid  517  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  stock,  or  a  sum  total 
of  $1,602,700  in  dividends.  It  paid  §102  50 
per  share  last  year.  The  Bald  Mountain, 
from  July  1st,  1872,  to  July  1st,  1874,  paid 
$104,000  in  dividends.  The  Spring  Valley 
mine,  Butte  County,  turned  out  in  the  year 
ending  last  July,  $476,112,  of  which  the 
owners  received  $150,000.  The  Black  Dia- 
mond Coal  Company  paid  this  year  $275,- 
000  in  dividends,  and  the  Eastport  Coos 
Bay  Coal  Mining  Comi)any  paid  $12,500. 
Many  of  the  quicksilver  mines  are  pa^'ing 
well,  and  almost  all  the  hydraulic  mines 
which  are  in  operation  are  paying.  None 
of  these,  however,  are  called  in  the  Board, 
and  their  names  do  not  therefore  appear. 
Many  other  quartz  mines  are  in  the  same 
category.     But  even  taking  those  called  in 
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the  Board,  in  the  list  given  above,  by  com- 
paring the  total  assessments  and  the  total 
dividends,  we  see  a  profit  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  large  sum  of  §25,212,569,  showing 
an  immense  gain  on  the  capital  invested. 
We  have  said  enough  on  this  subject  to  in- 
form the  reader  that,  while  the  richest 
mines  are  represented  in  the  tables  given,  it 
is  not  practicable  to  gather  the  same  infor- 
mation from  close  corporations. 


Man  and.  Machinery. 


In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the 
laboring  classes  were  in  a  comparatively 
helpless  condition.  They  lived  poorly; 
were  awkwardly  clothed  in  garments  of 
coarse  material,  and  were  content  with  fare 
limited  in  quantitj'  and  meagre  in  quality. 
Popular  education  was  unknown  in  its 
present  sense.  The  workingman  gained 
from  the  soil  a  scanty  living,  or  toiled  hard 
to  produce  it  in  ill-ventilated  factories,  aided 
by  the  rudest  tools  and  devices  ;  and  when 
his  wiser  fellows  sought  to  lighten  his  task 
by  labor-saving  machines,  he  fought  against 
them,  and  with  his  own  hands  strengtlicned 
his  shackles  and  renewed  his  servitude. 
He  struggled  upward  slowly,  and  was  con- 
vinced only  after  he  was  defeated.  Argu- 
ment did  not  make  him  give  up  his  preju- 
dices, but  facts  did.  When  it  was  shown 
to  him  that  a  cotton  gin  could  clean  more 
cotton  and  do  it  better  than  his  own  hands, 
he  relunctaiitly  admitted  the  fact,  but  denied 
the  general  application  of  it.  He  fought 
every  improvement  in  his  condition  as  he 
would  have  fought  an  enemy,  and  not  until 
his  generation,  and  succeeding  ones,  had 
passed  awaj',  was  he  slowly  educated  into 
the  knowledge  that  machines  could  do  more 
work  and  do  it  better  than  his  hands. 

He  regarded  all  lal)or-saving  machines  as 
so  many  enemies,  eating  up  the  bread  of 
himself  and  his  fellows,  and  crowding  him 
out  of  the  world,  when  the  fact  was  then  as 
now,  that  they  are  his  truest  benefactors  ; 
instead  of  depressing  his  condition  they  ele- 
vate it  ;  instead  of  decreasing  the  demand 
for  his  services,  they  increase  it.  Directly 
and  indirectly,  in  a  hundred  different  di- 


verse yet  distinctly  traceable  ways,  machines 
have  been  the  truest  friends  of  the  human 
race.  Men  lose  sight  of  these  fiicts  in  the 
whirl  and  bustle  of  life.  They  accept  the 
spectacle  of  the  locomotive  in  place  of  the 
stage  coach,  the  steamer  instead  of  the  sail- 
ing vessel,  the  telegraph  in  lieu  of  the  mail , 
the  modern  rifle  as  a  substitute  for  the  flint- 
lock musket,  and  yet  fail  to  see  how  greatly 
these  inventions  have  added  to  the  blessings 
we  now  enjoy.  By  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  the  country,  and  not  through 
the  efforis  of  politicians,  America  stands 
among  the  leading  Jiations  of  the  earth. 

The  advances  made  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  are  truly  wonderful,  even  to  the 
expert;  what  must  they  be  then,  to  those 
whose  avocations  lie  elsewhere,  and  who 
know  little  of  what  is  taking  place  in  me- 
chanics? It  is  now  possible  ^to  construct  a 
sewing  machine  in^,a  minute,  complete  in  all 
its  appointments,  and  sixty  in  one  hour. 
More  important  than  this  even  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  also  possible  to  construct  a  locomo- 
tive in  a  day.  From  the  plans  of  the 
draughtsman  to  the  execution  of  them  by 
workmen,  every  wheel,  lever,  valve  and 
rod  maj'  be  constructed  from  the  rough 
metal  to  the  engine  intact.  Every  rivet  may 
be  driven  in  the  boiler;  every  tube  in  the 
tube  sheets;  and  from  the  smoke  stack  to 
the  ash  pan  a  locomotive  may  be  turned 
out  in  one  working  day,  completely  equipped, 
with  a  tender  behind  ready  to  do  the  work  of 
hundreds  of  horses. 

This  is  only  possible  by  the  use  of  ma- 
chines guided  and  controlled  by  human  in- 
telligence; by  a  close  system  of  sujjervision, 
and  accurate  economy  of  time  and  force, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia  have 
turned  out  more  than  one  engine  per  working 
day.  The  product  of  the  works  for  eight  years 
past  was  as  follows:  In  1866,  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  engines  were  made;  in  1867, 
one  hundred  and  twent^'-seven ;  in  1868,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four;  in  1869,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five;  in  1870,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty;  in  1871,  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one.     As  the  number  of  engines 
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annually  produced  and  the  mechanical 
facilities  for  making  them  increased,  the 
working  force  of  men  was  augumented. 
Machines  did  not  supplant  workmen,  but 
created  a  demand  for  them.  In  1866  only 
817  men  were  employed,  but  in  1867, 
822  men  were  needed;  in  1868,  917  men; 
in  1869,  1,432  men;  in  1870,  1,852  men; 
and  in  1871,  1,910  men  were  calle'd  for.  The 
opponents  of  machinery  may  say  that  if  the 
machines  had  not  been  employed,  more  men 
would  have  been  needed;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  in  this  case  the  production  would 
have  decreased ;,  fewer  engines  would  have 
been  made  and  fewer  men  needed  to  make 
them;  for  it  is  the  province  of  the  machine 
to  supplement  man's  labor;  to  elevate  him 
and  to  increase  his  earnings  instead  of  the 
reverse. 

A  man  with  a  pair  of  stocks  and  dies  may 
cut,  by  hard  labor,  and  at  a  low  rate  of 
wages,  one  hundred  live-eighths  of  an  inch 
bolts  in  one  day;  but  give  him  a  modern 
bolt-cutting  machine  and  he  will  cut  three 
thousand  bolts  in  one  day,  and  cut  them 
better,  and  earn  more  money  at  it  than  with 
his  hands  alone.  The  machine  shop  is  one 
of  the  promoters  of  civilization.  The  arts 
of  politicians  are  subordinate  to  it.  With- 
out the  aid  given  by  machines  their  schemes 
would  fall  dead:  without  the  locomotive  and 
the  printing  press  they  could  not  reach  the 
ears  of  men  in  certain  lines  of  thought. 
The  ability  to  design  a  machine  that  will 
execute  with  automatic  precision  any  given 
form,  requires  a  special  development  of  brain 
power,  and  this  development  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  inventor,  but  is  sliared  by 
many  persons.  One  machine  leads  to  an- 
other, and  as  a  consequence  the  intelligence 
of  the  men  who  are  concerned  in  turning 
out  machinery  of  a  high  class  is  very  marked, 
although  they  are  unknown  for  the  most 
part  except  locally.  The  mechanic  speaks 
through  the  works  of  his  hands  and  brains. 
He  adds  to  the  population  of  the  world  when 
he  sends  forth  a  machine  capable  of  increas- 
ing its  working  force;  he  frees  his  fellows 
from  the  bondage  of  mere  handiwork,  and 
sets  them  higher  problems  to  solve.  In 
every  way  he  advances  the  cause  of  his  race 


and  leaves  the  world  richer  by  his  labors. — 
American  Com.  Times. 


Important  Silver  Lodes. 

The  reputed  immensity  of  the  bonanza 
now  undergoing  development  in  the  Ophir, 
California,  and  Consolidated  Virginia  mines, 
has  led  to  considerable  speculation  relative 
to  the  yield  of  other  argentiferous  lodes  in 
other  countries.  It  is  believed  in  some 
quarters  that  this  bonanza,  provided  it  shall 
prove  to  be  as  rich  and  extensive  as  it  is 
computed  to  be,  is  far  from  being  equal  to 
ore  bodies  that  have  been  worked  in  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  A  consultation 
with  the  most  reliable  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject does  not  sustain  any  such  belief.  Hum- 
boldt collected  the  most  reliable  data  that 
could  be  obtained  of  the  yield  of  the  Mex- 
ican and  Peruvian  mines  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century;  but  he  found 
it  impossible  to  segregate  his  material  so  as 
to  ascertain  what  each  mine,  lode,  or  min- 
eral district  had  yielded  during  the  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  j^ears  they  had  been  worked 
prior  to  the  time  of  his  visit.  The  Spaniards 
kept  no  record  of  the  product  of  their  mines. 
The  records  of  the  mints — institutions  estab- 
lished in  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  as 
early  as  1535 — represented  the  total  yield  of 
the  Mexican  silver  mines,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  be 
$1,767,952,000,  to  which  Humboldt  added 
one-seventh  for  unregistered  silver,  making 
the  grand  total  $2,027,952,000.  Another 
writer  estimates  the  total  yield  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Mexico,  up  to  1858,  at  $12,000,- 
000,000,  which  makes  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween him  and  Humboldt.  During  the  last 
half-century  the  mints  in  Mexico  have  been 
coining  silver  at  the  average  rate  of  $20,- 
000,000  per  annum.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  century,  owing  to  internal  troubles, 
their  coinage  did  not  exceed  $10,000,000  per 
annum.  If  Humboldt's  estimate  of  the  total 
yield  of  silver  during  the  better  part  of  the 
three  centuries  which  it  covered  was  correct, 
then  the  total  yield  up  to  date  cannot  have 
exceeded  $3,300,000,000.  The  great  bo- 
nanza forming  the  mother  vein  of  Mexico  is 
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the  only  one  of  the  many  argentiferous  lodes 
explored  in  that  country  of  whose  product 
any  definite  estimate  has  been  made.  Its 
yield  during  the  three  centuries  it  lias  been 
operated  is  placed  at  $300,000,000.  But 
this  represents  the  combined  product  of  the 
group  of  mines  of  Guanajuato,  embracing  a 
large  number  of  separate  and  distinct  coi"- 
porations.  The  greatest  yield  of  the  Valen- 
cianna,  the  richest  mine  in  this  group,  was 
§1,600,000  a  year.  For  all  that  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  the  Guanajuato  vein  was  the 
richest  silver  lode  ever  discovered  prior  to 
the  Comstock,  and  the  Valencianna  the  rich- 
est mine. 

The  Cerro  de  Potosi  mines  of  Bolivia, 
formerly  a  part  of  Peru,  yielded  during  the 
period  extending  from  15-15  to  1789,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  data  at  command, 
$1,000,000,000  in  silver.  In  this  estimate 
the  royal  dues  of  one-fifth  and  the  amount 
smuggled  do  not  appear,  but  which,  it  is 
computed,  will  swell  the  total  yield  to  §2,- 
000,000,000.  But  this  sum  again  repre- 
sents the  product  of  5,000  openings  in  the 
conical  summit  of  the  silver-bearing  moun- 
tain, which  probably  repi'esent  in  turn  half 
as  many  separate  mines  and  distinct  lodes. 
For  twenty  years  subsequent  to  their  discove- 
ry, the  mines  of  Potosi  are  represented  to 
have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  §2,250,000  a  year, 
but  this  has  been  considerably  lessened  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense volume  of  water  to  contend  with  at 
great  depths.  Humboldt  placed  the  annual 
product  of  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  which 
then  included  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  group,  at 
$5,300,000,  basing  his  estimate  upon  there- 
turns  of  the  mint  at  Lima. 

Very  rich  argentiferous  lodes  have  been 
worked  in  Europe.  The  ore  has  generally 
been  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  the  ores 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  the  veins  have  been 
narrow,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to 
work.  Ure  represents  that  the  mean  pro- 
duct of  the  whole  quantity  of  silver  ore  re- 
duced annually  in  Mexico  "  only  amounts 
to  from  1.18  to  0.25  per  cent — that  is,  from 
3  to  4  ounces,  the  true  average  not  being 
over  2j  ounces  per  100  pounds."     He  main- 


tains that  it  is  by  their  greater  profusion  of 
ores,  and  not  by  their  superior  richness,  that 
the  silver  mines  of  the  Americas  surpass 
those  of  Europe.  The  mining  district  of 
Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  the  richest  silver-bear- 
ing district  in  Europe,  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  mines,  yielding  a  combination  of 
silver,  lead,  copper  and  cobalt,  and  yet  the 
total  mineral  product  of  the  entire  disti'ict 
does  not  exceed  $1,000,000.  The  Sierra 
Almagrera  silver  mines  in  Spain,  never 
yield  more  than  $350,000  a  year,  and  the 
maximum  product  of  the  neighboring  silver 
mines  of  Hiendelencina  was  only  about 
.$200,000.  The  greatest  yield  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Konigsberg,  Norway,  in  any  one 
year,  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
How  much  these  mines  have  yielded  since 
their  discovery  we  have  not  at  present  any 
means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
their  total  yield  would  cut  no  figure  in  com- 
parison with  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
while  the  magnitude  of  the  developments  in 
the  Comstock  are  such  as  to  place  it  at  the 
head  of  all  silver-bearing  lodes  that  have 
ever  been  discovered. — [Evening  Bulletin, 
Jan.  19th,  1874. 

— The  Cerbat,  A.  T.,  correspondent  of  the 
Arizona  Unioti,  of  December  28th,  says  : 

Col.  T>.  Buel  has  purchased  the  grand 
McCrackin  mine  from  Mr.  McCrackin, 
Chloride  Jack  and  others,  for  the  sum  of 
$240,000,  and  it  is  considered  a  very  cheap 
bargain.  Those  who  have  examined  this 
claim  consider  it  a  second  Comstock.  I 
saw  some  of  the  rock  which  assayed  $2,700 
per  ton.  Men  are  at  work  taking  down  the 
mill  on  the  Colorado  Eiver,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  to  this  mine,  and  when  once  in 
operation,  under  the  management  of  R. 
Stein,  will,  undoubtedly,  give  magnificent 
returns  in  gold,  as  the  vein  is  enormous  in 
size  and  very  i-ich. 

The  celebrated  Gun-Sight  mine  is  again 
yielding  to  its  owner,  H.  B.  Peterson,  beau- 
tiful ore  that  carries  $1,500  per  ton.  He 
has  three  men  at  work,  and,  to  show  his 
riends  at  Prescott  that  he  is  not  drawing  on 
his  imagination  for  facts,  he  intends  to  send 
some  samples  there. 

All  prominent  mines  in  this  vicinity  and 
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Mineral  Park  and  Chloride  are  looking  well, 
and  miners  are  busy  taking  out  rock  for 
Colonel  Buel's  mill.  All  the  rock  worked 
at  this  mill  has  more  than  realized  the  ex- 
pectations of  miners  ;  in  fact,  the  mill  is  a 
success. 

— According  to  a  recent  i*eport  made  to 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  by  Captain 
Tyler,  an  inspector  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  average  dividend  made 
in  1873  by  the  companies  was  5  percent,  on 
ordinary  capital,  while  the  average  earnings 
were  46  per  cent.  "By  the  running  of  trains 
over  a  distance  of  197,354,749  miles,"  says 
the  report,  ''£55,675,421  were  received  dur- 
ing the  jj^ear,  of  which  £30,060,112  were  ex- 
pended in  working  and  maintenance,  and 
£25,615,309  remained  as  net  profit;  so  that 
54  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  were  ex- 
pended in  earning  them."  What  use  the 
balance  was  put  to  after  making  5  per  cent, 
dividend  out  of  46  per  cent,  net  earnings  is 
not  stated.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of 
■working  trains  was  36  shillings  57-100,  while 
the  net  profits  were  31  shillings  14-100  per 
mile. 
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INSURANCE. 


The  Crocker-Springer  Case. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  H.  S. 
Crocker  against  the  Widow  and  Orphan 
Fund  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  on  a  policy  of  $10,000,  on 
the  life  of  Thomas  A.  Springer,  formerly 
State  Printer,  and  payable  to  Crocker. 

The  suit  was  tried  in  the  ,12th-District 
Court,  in  this  city,  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury. 

We  give,  below,  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  points  at  issue.  Of 
course,  we  omit  much  of  the  evidence  in  the 
case,  but  consider  that  which  we  omit  of  no 
great  importance,  much  of  it  being  irrele- 
vant. 

In  the  application  made  to  the  Widow's 
and  Orphan's  Fund,  May  25th,  1873,  Mr. 
Springer  stated,  in  answer  to  the  following 
questions: 

Q.  Has  the  person  ever  had  any  of  the 
following  diseases  or  symptoms  thereof : 
Spitting  of  blood,  consumption,  liver  com- 
plaint, asthma,  diseases  of  the  heart,  or 
piles  ?  A. — Kaised  a  little  blood,  twenty 
years  ago.     Q. — Has   the   person   ever  had 


an  habitual  cough  ?  A. — No.  Q. — Are 
the  brain,  the  nervous  and  muscular  sys- 
tems, the  lungs,  heart,  abdominal  and  uri- 
nary organs  in  a  healthy  state  ?  A. — Yes. 
Q.  Are  the  person's  habits  of  life  correct 
and  temperate  ?  A. — Yes.  Q. — Have  they 
always  been  so  ?  A. — Yes.  Q. — Name  and 
residence  of  the  person's  usual  medical  at- 
tendant ?  A. — Have  none.  Q. — Has  the 
person  ever  been  declined  in  any  Company  ? 
A. — No.  Q. — Has  any  physician  ever  given 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  person's  life  ? 
A.— No. 

In  application  made  to  the  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Compan3',  on  the  3d  day  of 
May,  1869,  in  answer  to  the  questions  "Have 
you  had  spitting  of  blood,  liver  complaint, 
disease  of  the  heart,  etc..  etc?"  Mr.  Sprin- 
ger said:  "Had  liver  complaint  slightly  in 
1868.' '  In  the  same  application  in  the  mgd- 
ical  examiner's  certificate  in  answer  to  the 
question:  "Is  the  party  subject  to  cough, 
etc?"  the  physician  says:  "Has  a  light, 
spasmodic  cough  at  times."  The  same  phy- 
sician says  in  answer  to  question:  "Is  the 
party  sober  and  temperate  in  his  habits?" 
"At  present." 
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In  an  application  made  to  the  Union 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  on  the 
7th  day  of  January,  1873,  only  a  few  months 
previous  to  making  the  application  to  the 
Widow's  and  Orphan's  Fund,  he  stated  in 
answer  to  the  questions:  "Has  the  party 
ever  been  afflicted  with  habitual  cough,  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs,  spitting  of  blood,  asthma, 
disease  of  the  heart,  liver  complaint,  etc., 
etc?"  "No  habitual  cough,  but  has  a  cough 
when  he  takes  cold,"  "Name  and  resid- 
ence of  the  party's  usual  medical  attendant?" 
"Dr.  A.  B.  Nixon,  of  Sacramento."  In 
answer  to  the  question:  "Has  any  application 
ever  been  made  upon  which  policy  was  not 
issued?"  He  answered:  "Yes,"  and  gave  as 
a  reason  that  he  had  a  slight,  spasmodic 
cough  at  the  time.  In  the  medical  examin- 
er's certificate  of  the  application  to  the 
Union  Mutual  in  answer  to  the  question: 
"Has  the  party  ever  spit  blood?"  it  was 
stated:  "24  years  since  spat  a  small  quan- 
tity of  blood,  which  was  repeated  about  four 
weeks  ago."  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  Union  Mutual,  through  their  medical 
director  in  this  city,  declined  this  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Springer  also  made  an  application  to 
the  Piedmont  and  Arlington  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  on  or  about  the  21st  of  January,  1873, 
which  was  rejected  by  L."B.  Edwards,  the 
general  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  This 
application  having  been  misplaced,  L,  E, 
Edwards  was  called  and  stated  that  he  had 
power  to  reject  risks  and  did  reject  the  ap- 
plication of  T.  A.  Springer,  and  notified  the 
agent,  who  made  the  application  by  letter 
which  was  admitted  as  evidence.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  letter: 

San  Francisco,  Jan,  22nd,  1873. 

Messrs. ,     Sacramento, 

Gentlemen: 
In  consequence  of  the  past  history  of  him- 
self and  family,  present  weight  in  proportion 
to  height,  recent  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs 
stated  m  family  physician's  certificate,  ha- 
bitual cough  from  eftects  of  cold,  previous 
rejection    by   another   company    and   other 
causes,  application  of  T.  A.  Springer  is  de- 
clined by  our  company.     Kespectfully, 
L.  B.  Edwards, 
Gen,  Agt.  P.  and  A.  Life  Ins.  Co. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Harris,  of  Sacramento,  stnted 
that  he  had  known  Springer  from  1855  up  to 
his  death;  prescribed  for  him  in  1855  or 
1856,  and  prescribed  again  for  him  in  Sac- 
ramento, in  May  and  June,  1873,  for  chills 
and  fever,  with  billions  troubles  that  usually 
accompany  that  disease,  and  at  different 
times  up  to  October,  '73.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  he  had  severe  bleeding  at  the 
nose;  bled  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  which  he 
attributed  to  disease  of  the  liver.  Dr.  Har- 
ris told  Springer  that  he  thought  his  attacks 
were  partly  attributable  to  drinking.  Sprin- 
ger told  him  that  when  in  San  Francisco  he 
would  have  attacks  of  asthma. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Nixon,  of  Sacramento,  stated 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Springer, 
and  rendered  him  medical  services  at  two 
different  times  in  1872,  and  was  considered 
his  family  physician  during  that  year.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  December  1st,  1872,  he 
was  called  to  see  Mr.  Springer  at  his  resi- 
dence, and  found  him  expectorating  blood, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  having  hemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  which  he  (Springer)  appeared 
to  doubt,  at  first,  supposing  that  the  blood 
came  from  his  stomach. 

The  Doctor  satisfied  him  soon,  however, 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  And  the  Doctor 
in  his  deposition  said:  "I  now  say  that  it 
was  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,"  He  further 
said,  that  Springer  had  an  attack  of  piles 
during  the  month  of  August,  1872,  Of  his 
personal  knowledge  he  knew  nothing  of 
Springer's  habits  of  drinking,  but  judging 
from  his  general  appearance,  he  thought 
Springer  was  a  man  who  stimulated  too 
much. 

Dr.  Nixon  did  not  consider  this  hemorr- 
age  necessarily  of  a  serious  nature. 

Dr,  Boarman,  of  Jackson,  California, 
testified  as  follows;:  "Have  known  Springer 
from  the  year  1852,  continuously,  up  to  his 
death.  For  many  years  before  his  death, 
thought  there  was  functional  disease  of  the 
liver.  Never  treated  him  for  any  liver  dis- 
ease. We  talked  frequently  of  his  sickness, 
and  as  we  were  intimate  friends,  I  would 
take  the  liberty  of  saying:  'Tom,  you  will 
soon  have  a  whiskey-drinker's  liver.'  His 
habits  were  good  generally,  except  that  he 
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was  an  habitual  drinker.  There  were  times 
when  he  was  strictly  temperate.  His  ner- 
vous irritability  was  the  general  result  of  an 
over  stimulation." 

Dr.  W.  R.  Cluness,  a  physician  of  Sac- 
ramento, stated  that  he  examined  Springer 
for  Insurance  in  the  spring  of  1873.  He 
saw  nor  found  no  trouble  with  his  liver. 
Found  nothing  to  indicate  asthma,  liver 
complaint,  intemperance  or  any  disease. 
Dr.  Hatch,  of  Sacramento,  said  that  he  ex- 
amined Springer  in  May,  1873,  and  said  if 
Springer  had  told  him  he  (Springer)  had 
bled  from  the  lungs,  within  a  few  months, 
he  would  not  have  passed  him  for  insurance. 
Dr.  Stillman,  of  San  Francisco,  medical  re- 
feree of  Widow's  and  Orphan's  Fund  said: 
"If  the  assured  had  said,  that  within  two 
years  he  had  spit  blood,  I  would  have  re- 
jected him.  If  he  had  said  that  he  had 
liver  complaint,  it  would  depend  on  the 
eflfect  it  had  had  on  him.  Any  heart  disease 
would  be  a  disqualification.  If  he  had  said 
that  he  had,  at  a  former  period,  been  a  mod- 
erate drinker,  if  habitual,  I  would  not  have 
passed  him."  Mr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of 
Amador,  knew  Mr.  Springer;  said  he  was  a 
moderate  drinker,  but  never  saw  him  drunk. 

Dr.  Fisk,  of  Sutter  Creek,  Cal.,  testified: 
"Knew  Springer  during  the  time  between 
1801  and  1873.  Had  a  friendly  and  some- 
what intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  Be- 
came his  practisiiig  physician  in  latter  part 
of  '73  and  was  during  his  last  illness.  Sprin- 
ger had  a  diseased  condition  of  liver  in 
Amador.  His  regular  physician  told  him 
that  there  was  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  He  also  had  heart  disease  at  that  time 
and  afterward.  That  was  about  7  or  8  years 
ago.  The  immediate  cause  of  Springer's 
death  was  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  I  re- 
garded this  as  the  same,  continuing  from  the 
first  to  death.  In  my  opinion  he  was  never 
free  from  those  diseases,  from  the  time  first 
mentioned  till  death.  In  January,  1873,  he 
called  at  my  ofKce  and  said  that  he  had  the 
asthma.  On  examination,  I  detected  the  old 
complaint,  enlargement  of  heart,  which  had 
produced  the  symptoms  of  asthma.  There 
was  also  much  bronchial  cough.  Springer 
was  considered  a  free  drinker  in  Amador. 


Have  seen  him  drink  many  times.  His 
drinking  habits  injured  his  health,  and  7  or 
8  years  ago.  Dr.  Page  and  myself  told  him 
that  the  use  he  was  making  of  alcoholic 
drinks  was  injuring  him.  Springer  has 
used  liquor  ever  since  I  have  known  him, 
some  23  years.  He  told  me  he  had  been 
drinking  to  excess  in  August,  '73,  and  when 
he  came  back  from  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  sick 
and  said  he  had  been  drinking  altogether 
too  much.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  illness 
was  caused  by  excessive  drink,  and  he  never 
recovered  from  that  illness.  A  diseased  con- 
dition of  liver'  continued  from  the  time  of 
examination  in  Amador  to  death.  I  con- 
sidered the  disease  he  died  with,  (hypertro- 
phy,) a  chronic  one.  Springer  gave  to  Dr. 
Page  and  myself  in  Amador,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  of  which  he  died." 

Dr.  Soule,  who  has  been  medical  exam- 
iner for  life  insurance  companies  for  several 
years,  said  he  deemed  the  questions,  as  to 
former  rejection  and  who  the  medical  atten- 
dant was,  material.  He  stated  that  he  was 
called  in  to  consult  on  Springer  two  or  three 
months  before  his  death,  and  found  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart  and  enlargement  of  the 
liver.  He  further  said,  that  chronic  cases  of 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  never  recover, 
and  that  such  complaints  are  generally  of 
long  standing. 

At  the  request  of  the  defendant,  the  Court 
instructed  the  jury  as  follows  :  The  contract 
of  insurance  in  this  case  is  to  be  considered 
in  the  same  spirit  and  manner  as  other  con- 
tracts between  man  and  man.  If  you  find 
that  the  declarations  and  statements  made 
by  said  Springer  untrue  in  any  material  re- 
spect, or  if  any  of  the  answers  of  the  said 
Springer  therein  contained  were  fraudulent 
or  untrue,  without  any  matter  material  to 
the  risk,  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover.  The 
Court  charges  you  that  the  statements  and 
declarations  in  the  application  made,  and 
the  answers  given  by  said  Springer,  are  the 
basis  of  the  contract  between  the  Company 
and  the  plaintiflT,  and  if  you  find  that  they 
or  any  of  them  are  untrue  or  fraudulentand 
material  to  the  risk,  then  the  plaintiff  cannot 
recover.  If  you  find  that,  before  effecting 
this  insurance  said  Thomas  A.  Springer  had 
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ever  suffered  from  the  disease  called  spitting 
of  blood,  except  as  named  by  him  as  occur- 
ring some   twenty  years  ago,  and    such  dis- 
ease, or  the  answering  falsely  or  fraudulent- 
ly as  to  such  disease  in  said  application  was 
material  to  the  risk,  then  the  plaintiff  cannot 
recover,  and  your  verdict  must   be  for  the 
defendant.     If  you  find  that  said   Springer 
had  suffered  from  any  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease called  spitting  of  blood,  and  such  symp- 
toms  and  the  answering   falsely  or  fraudu- 
lently as  to  such  symptoms  in  the  applica- 
tion  was   material   to   the   risk,   then     the 
plaintiff  cannot   recover,  and     your  verdict 
must  be  for  the  defendant.    If  you  find  that 
the  said  Springer,  before  effecting  this  insu- 
rance, had  ever  had  liver  comph^int  or  such 
disease  or  answering  ftilsely  or  fraudulently 
in  said  application,  as  to  having  had    such 
disease,  was  material  to  the  risk,  then  plaint- 
iff cannot   recover,  and  your  verdict   must 
be  for  the  defendant.     If  you  find  that  said 
Springer,  before  effecting  this  insurance  had 
ever  had   the   disease   called   Asthma,  and 
such  disease,  or  the    making  any    folse   or 
fraudulent  answer  as    to   having   had    such 
disease,  was  material  to  the  risk,  then  plaint- 
iff cannot  recover,  and  your  verdict  must  be 
for  the  defendant.     If  you   find   that   said 
Springer,  before  effecting  this  insurance,  had 
ever  had  the   disease   called   the  piles,  and 
such   disease,  or  any  false  or  fraudulent  an- 
swer as  to  having  had  such  disease  was  mate- 
rial to  the  risk,  then   the  plaintiff  cannot  re- 
cover.    If  you  find  that  the  said  Springer's 
habits  of  life  were  not  correct    and  temper- 
ate at  the  time  of  effecting  this  insurance,  or 
if  they  had  ever  been  other  than  correct  and 
temperate,  and  you  fiifd   that   that  fact,  or 
that  any  falseor  fraudulent  answer  with  ref- 
erence thereto,  was  material  to  the  risk,  then 
plaintiff  cannot   recover.     If  you  find  that 
said  Springer,  or  any  other  person  on    his 
behalf,  had    ever   applied  for   insurance  on 
his  (said  Springer's)  life,  to  any  other  Com- 
pany   before    effecting  this    insurance,    and 
had    been    declined,  and  that  that  or  any 
false  or   fraudulent  answer  with   reference 
thereto,  was  material  to  the  risk,  then  the 
plaintiff  cannot  recover.     If  you  find    that 
any  application  had  ever  been  made  by  said 


Springer,  or  by  any  other  person  for  him, 
for  insurance  on  said  Springer's  life,  prior 
to  the  application  made  in  this  case,  and  any 
physician  gave  an  unfavorable  opinion  of 
the  life  of  said  Springer,  in  the  matter  of 
such  application  that  was  material  to  the 
risk,  then  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover.  If 
you  find  that  any  of  the  questions  contained 
in  said  application  made  to  the  defendant 
were  answered  either  falsely  or  fraudulently 
by  said  Springerj  and  said  questions  and  an- 
swers related  to  matter  material  to  the  risk, 
then  the  plainti ft' cannot  recover.  The  Court 
charges  you,  that  every  representation  is  to 
be  deemed  material  which  there  is  just  rea- 
son to  believe  determined,  or  may  have  de- 
termined, the  insurer  to  insure  or  influenced 
his  estimate  of  premium.  The  test  of  ma- 
teriality is  the  probable  influence  of  the 
statement  upon  the  mind  of  the  insurer.  If 
you  find  from  the  evidence  in  the  case  that 
any  fact,  which  in  your  opinion  was  material 
for  the  information  of  the  Company  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Springer's  health,  and  which 
was  known  to  him,  was  concealed  by  him 
when  inquiry  was  made  upon  his  applica- 
tion, then  the  policy  was  void.  A  represent- 
ation, materially  untrue,  made  by  the  in- 
sured regarding  any  material  matter  in- 
quired of  in  the  application,  avoids  the  pol- 
icy even  if  made  ignorantly  and  in  good 
faith.  By  a  material  fact,  is  meant  one 
which,  if  communicated  to  the  insurer, 
would  induce  him  to  decline  an  insurance 
or  not  to  accept  it  unless  at  a  high  premium. 
The  application  in  this  case,  and  on  which 
the  policy  issued  having  been  signed  by 
both  the  plaintiff*  (Crocker)  and  the  de- 
ceased (Thomas  A.  Springer),  they  were 
both  supposed  to  know  all  that  said  applica- 
tion contained  ;  and  both  thereby  admitted 
that  all  questions  and  answers  contained 
therein  were  material.  The  declarations 
and  answers  of  said  Springer  are  to  be  taken 
as  warranties  that  his  statements  and  an- 
swers to  questions  are  true  in  every  material 
respect,  and  any  misstatement  or  untrue  an- 
swer which  was  material  will  render  the  pol- 
icy void,  and  you  must  find  for  the  defendant. 
An  answer  made  by  Springer  to  the  ques- 
tions propounded  to  him  was  material,  truth 
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or  untruth  of  which  influence  the  defend- 
ant— the  insurance  company — in  considering 
whether  or  not  it  would  enter  into  the  final 
contract  and  issue  the  policy. 


New  York  Rates. 

We  give,  below,  the  report  in  full  of  Mr. 
James  Harrison,  Superintendent  of  Kates 
and  Surveys  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Underwriters,  which  will  be  found  interest- 
and  instructive  : 

New  York,  January  12,  1875. 
To  the  Committee  on  Rates  and  Surveys  of  the 

Neio   York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of 

the  City  of  Neio  York  : 
Gentlemen — In  presenting  my  second  an- 
nual report  of  this  Bureau,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  system  of 
rating  buildings  by  the  schedule  so  happily 
adopted  two  years  ago,  continues  to  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  property-owners, 
merchants  aud  architects,  who  express  their 
hearty  approval  of  the  suggestions  made, 
not  only  influenced  by  the  promised  reduc- 
tion of  rate,  but  also  by  the  conviction  that 
the  property  will  be  greatly  benefitted  in  the 
proposed  immunity  from  the  danger  of  fire. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
present  standard  is  this  unqualified  approval 
exjfressed  by  all  who  have  sought  informa- 
tion in  relation  thereto.  The  proposed 
changes  or  alterations  are  admitted  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  insured,  as  well  as  to  the 
insurer  ;  and  the  expressed  wish  is  general 
that  the  system  of  rating,  superior  in  every 
respect  to  any  heretofore  adopted,  proposing 
so  many  important  improvements,  with 
such  general  fairness  and  equity,  may  long 
be  continued. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  operation 
of  the  present  system  tends  to  the  general 
protection  from' danger  by  fire.  The  sched- 
ule proposes  the  removal  of  all  exterior  mat- 
ter calculated  to  spread  a  fire  and  induce  a 
general  conflagration,  and  also  provides  for 
internal  arrangement  of  our  warehouses  and 
storage  stores,  by  the  closing  of  communica- 
tions, either  by  brick  walls  or  by  secure 
iron  doors,  thus  confining  the  fire  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  building  only. 


Well-holes,  untrapped  hatchways,  and 
dummy  elevators  are  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  fire  through  a  building  with  a  rapidity 
that  often  baffles  the  best  directed  eflbrts.  A 
fire  occurred  in  Franklin  Street,  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  in  which  appartment 
it  would  have  been  easily  controlled,  but  un- 
fortunately an  uncovered  well-hole,  leading 
to  the  upper  story,  and  forming  a  flue,  car- 
ried the  fire  to  the  roof,  thereby  destroying 
the  upper  part  of  the  store,  involving  a  loss 
by  fire  as  well  as  the  interruption  of  busi- 
ness that  could  have  been  prevented  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  dollars. 

Many  of  the  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  of  an  extensive  character,  and 
only  eflFected  by  a  large  outlay  of  money. 

As  an  instance,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Old  Appraisers'  Stores,  Nos.  115  to  123 
Greenwich  Street,  through  to  New  Church 
Street.  These  .buildings,  under  the  stand- 
ard, having  a  frame  Mansard  roof,  rated 
225c.  ;  but,  by  alteration  of  roof,  closing  of 
communications,  addition  of  iron  shutters, 
erection  of  water  appliances,  and  fire-proof 
room  for  boiler,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  75c. 
This  is  but  one  instance  out  of  very  many 
changes  effected  by  the  present  standard. 

It  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  appended 
statement,  that  nearly  one  hundred  vertical 
pipes  have  been  erected  in  this  city  and 
on  Brooklyn  shore-line.  Thus  far  their  ac- 
tual value  at  a  fire  has  never  been  tested  in 
this  city,  but  from  experimental  trials  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  they  will  be  of  val- 
uable assistance  to  the  fire  departments. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  vertical 
Jiipe  presents  advantages  over  the  usual 
method  of  conveying  water  to  the  roof  of  a 
building  for  extinguishing  fire.  One  im- 
portant advantage  is,  that  water  can  be 
thrown  a  greater  distance  when  forced 
through  the  pipe.  During  a  trial  at  one  of 
the  storage  stores,  a  stream  of  water  through 
a  one  and  a  half  inch  nozzle  was  thrown  a 
distance  of  seventy  feet  ;  the  same  force  was 
applied  to  a  length  of  hose  conveyed  to  the 
roof,  using  the  same  nozzle,  the  stream  only 
reaching  a  distance  of  forty  feet. 

In  relation  to  frame  Mansard  roofs  on 
warehouses,  there  remains  one  hundred  and 
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eleven  out  of  the  original  two  hundred  and 
five.  These  are  scattered  through  a  district 
of  valuable  buildings  filled  with  merchan- 
dise. Fortunately,  our  building  laws  are 
stringent ;  the  further  erection  of  such 
structures  being  prohibited,  it  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
rates  will  be  maintained  until  these  archi- 
tectural blots  and  points  of  danger  shall  be 
altered  or  removed. 

Ifthere.be  any  who  imagine  that  the  la- 
bors of  the  past  two  years  have  completed 
the  work  and  rendered  our  city  fire-proof  or 
free  from  the  dangers  of  a  wide-spread  con- 
flagration, permit  me  to  assure  them  that 
the  time  is  not  yet.  There  are  miles  of  nar- 
row streets  and  the  buildings  on  either  side 
filled  with  valuable  merchandise,  in  some 
instances  close  to  windows  unprotected  by 
iron  shutters,  frame  mansards  ready  to 
scatter  their  flaming  brands,  with  other  ex- 
posures that  need  removal  or  correction ;  to 
say  nothing  of  internal  hazards,  the  results 
of  carelessness  or  the  torch  of  the  incendiary. 
'Tis  true  we  have  an  able  and  well-trained 
fire  department  and  every  appliance  that 
skill  can  suggest,  but  the  experiences  of  the 
past  teach  us  that  a  peculiar  combination  of 
unfortunate  circumstances  can  paralyze  the 
eflbrts  of  the  best  organizations,  and  leave 
us  to  gaze  helplessly  on  the  wide-spreading 
ruin. 

The  true  principal  is  to  remove,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  causes  that  may  tend  to  the 
spread  of  fire,  and  thereby  lessen  the  chances 
of  crippling  the  agencies  used  to  extinguish  it. 

The  preparation  or  improvement  of  each 
separate  building  as  provided  for  by  your 
standard,  and  the  erection  only  of  a  class  or 
buildings  comparatively  fire-proof,  is  a  step 
far  advanced  in  the  right  direction,  and  a 
possible  protection  from  the  horrors  of  an 
extensive  conflagration. 

All  improvements  made  and  reported  are 
critically  examined  before  reduction  of  rate 
is  made,  and  if  found  to  be  correct,  .the  rate 
is  changed,  and  duly  promulgated  by  slips 
to  the  several  companies. 

There  are  few  who  can  appreciate  the  labor 
attendant  upon  a  critical  survey  of  a  build- 
ing with  a  view  to  its  rating.     Every  part 


of  the  building,  and  the  details  of  every 
part,  from  sub-cellar  to  roof,  is  examined, 
and  laults  or  improvements  closely  noted. 
Storage  stores  are  to  be  inspected  continually, 
as  the  contents  are  being  constantly  changed, 
and  the  rates  liable  to   be  affected  thereby. 

The  Bureau  of  Surveys  is  divided  into 
four  several  departments,  each  surveyor 
making  a  complete  return  of  every  survey, 
supplying  material  for  information  to  the 
Companies.  This  work  is  greatly  facilitated, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  reduced,  by 
the  addition  of  a  printing  press  and  the  em- 
ployment of  a  skillful  operator. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  the  sur- 
veyors have  cheerfully  given  their  time,  and 
examined  all  the  piers  along  the  North  and 
East  rivers,  either  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing their  then  present  condition,  or  of  sug- 
gesting practical  improvements.  The  in- 
formation thus  gained  enabled  the  Commit- 
tee to  adjust  the  rates  on  piers.  The  sug- 
gestions made  by  these  surveyors  have  been 
conducive  to  the  introduction  of  several  val- 
uable improvements  for  the  protection  of 
merchandise  on  piers,  the  arrangement  of 
water  appliances,  and  in  providing  the  watch- 
men with  approved  watch-  clocks. 

During  the  past  year,  two  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  surveys  have  been 
made,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  slips 
issued. 

These  changes  necessarily  involve  an  alter- 
ation of  rates  on  the  several  buildings,  and 
consequently  have  affected  the  average  rate 
since  the  last  Keport. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Harrison, 
SupH  of  Rates  and  Surve>/s. 

— The  Expositor,  of  Philadelphia,  "an  in- 
dependent insurance  journal  "  for  January, 
has  reached  us,  and  the  first  thing  of  inter- 
est that  we  notice,  is  the  announcement  that 
Nat.  B.  Truman,  former  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, has  retired  from  the  Expositor,  and 
the  next  thing  that  we  see  is  the  announce- 
ment that  K.  F.  Ross  is  going  to  run  the 
iiVjOos/Cor,  and  that  he  will  uphold  and  de- 
fend all  corporations  honestly  conducted, 
will  denounce  all  that  are  corrupt  and  im- 
properly managed. 
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Palace  Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Mann  &  Smith, 
General  Insurance  Agents  of  this  city,  have 
made  a  complete  survey,  giving  diagrams 
of  each  floor  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  which  is 
being  erected  on  the  corner  of  Market  and 
New  Montgomery  Streets,  in  this  city. 
These  enterprising  gentlemen  have  the 
placing  of  all  the  insurance  (f  2,000,000)  on 
this  hotel  and  furniture,  the  rate  on  which 
was  fixed  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Underwriters  at  2.25. 

This  hotel  building  occupies  the  entire 
block  —  344  by  265  feet  —  bounded  by  New 
Montgomery,  Market,  Annie  and  Jessie 
Streets.  It  is  seven  stories  high.  From 
the  survey  we  take  the  following  items,  which 
will  show  the  magnitude  of  this  immense 
structure;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  building  are  taking  every 
precaution  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  fire: 
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The  foundation  walls,  at  their  base,  are 
built  with  inverted  arches.  All  exterior, 
interior  and  partition  walls,  at  every  five 
feet,  commencing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
foundation,  are   banded  together  with  bars 


of  iron,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  perfect  iron 
basket  work  filled  in  with  brick.  The  quan- 
tity of  iron  so  used  increases  in  every  story 
towards  the  roof,  and  in  the  upper  story  the 
iron  bands  are  only  two  feet  apart. 

In  the  construction  of  these  walls,  there 
have  been  used  24,660,596  hard  bricks, 
28,393  barrels  of  cement,  and  22,160  barrels 
of  lime. 

The  whole  work,  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  completion  of  the  structure,  has 
been  done  "by  the  day,"  and  in  every  re- 
spect in  the  most  thorough  manner. 

Roof  and  Partitions. — The  roof  is  covered 
with  tin,  all  of  the  brick  partitions  extend- 
ing up  through  it.  All  partitions  are  of 
brick,  excepting  those  directly  above  the 
large  public  rooms,  which  are  of  wood  filled 
in  with  brick  to  the  height  of  base  and 
wainscoting,  and  also  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  upper  story  to  the  roof,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  fire  in  one  room  or  section,  it  can- 
not communicate  to  another. 

The  Cornice  is  of  zinc  and  iron. 

Courts  and  Driveways. — The  building  has 
three  courts,  the  centre  one  having  an  iron 
framed  glass  covering,  and  is  144  by  84  feet, 
with  a  drive-way  and  side  walk  opening  on 
New  Montgomery  Street,  forty  feet  wide. 
The  two  outer  courts,  from  the  basement 
level  are  each  22  by  185  feet,  with  two 
drive-ways,  20  feet  wide,  one  from  Market 
and  Annie  streets,  and  one  from  Annie  and 
Jessie  streets.  These  are  connected  by  two 
brick-arched  passage-ways,  ten  feet  in  width, 
allowing  ample  space  for  a  four-in-hand 
team  to  pass  under  and  through  them. 

Water  Supply  and  Pumping  Machinery . — 
There  are  four  artesian  wells  of  a  ten-inch 
bore;  two  are  placed  in  each  outer  court. 
They  have  a  tested  capacity  of  28,000  gal- 
lons per  hour.  These  wells,  together  with 
the  city  water  works,  supply  the  large  re- 
servoir located  under  the  centre  court.  This 
reservoir  is  107x64,  and  20  feet  deep,  with  a 
capacity  of  630,000  gallons.  It  is  built  of 
brick  and  cement,  the  walls  being  five  feet 
through,  and  supported  by  buttresses,  and  is 
divided  into  two  equal  compartments  by  a 
wall  of  the  same  thickness.  These  two  com- 
partments are  subdivided  by  two  brick  walls, 
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the  whole  being  banded  together  at  bottom 
and  top,  and  at  midway  in  two  places,  by 
rods  of  two-inch  iron.  The  bottom  is  made 
with  inverted  arche?,  and  the  top  of  iron 
beams  and  brick  arches. 

The  seven  tanks  on  the  roof  are  of  boiler 
iron,  and  are  supported  by  iron  beams. 
They  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of  128,- 
000  gallons,  and  furnish  all  the  rooms  of  the 
building  with  water. 

Two  steam  pumps  force  the  water  from 
the  wells  into  the  reservoir  and  into  the 
tanks  upon  the  roof.  These  pumps  have  14- 
inch  cylinders,  21-inch  stroke  and  10-inch 
water-way. 

Two  additional  steam  pumps,  each  of  7- 
inch  cylinder,  9-inch  stroke  and  5-inch 
water-way,  feed  four  tubular  boilers,  4x16 
feet  each,  placed  in  a  brick  and  iron  vault 
under  Annie  Street.  These  boilers  provide 
steam  for  the  pumps  above  mentioned — 
steam  to  heat  water  for  the  hotel,  and  steam 
to  heat  the  registers  in  the  large  public 
rooms  and  corridors. 

Three  large  steam  fire  pumps,  of  18-inch 
cylinder,  15-inch  stroke  and  8-inch  water- 
wa}'^,  force  water  from  the  reservoir  into  the 
8-inch  main  laid  through  the  basement, 
which  main  is  connected  with  45  4-inch  up- 
right wrought  iron  fire  mains  reaching  above 
the  roof.  These  fire  mains  have  392  2^-inch 
outlets,  as  follows :  16  in  basement  ;  14  on 
street  level  ;  45  on  first  story  ;  2  on  entresol 
story,  and  45  on  each  ascending  story  and 
the  roof.  These  outlets  are  distributed  with 
all  possible  convenience,  as  follows:  6  in  the 
Centre  Court;  4  in  each  of  the  outer  courts; 
8  on  New  Montgomery  Street,  6  on  Market 
Street,  9  on  Annie  Street,  and  7  on  Jessie  St. 

Five-ply  3-inch  carbolized  fire-hose,  rang- 
ing from  50  to  100  feet  in  length,  with  no/,- 
zles,  is  provided  for  each  outlet.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  safeguards,  there  are  8  4- 
inch  wrought  iron  fire  mains,  under  the 
sidewalks,  connected  with  the  city  water 
mains,  from  which  water  can  be  forced  by 
means  of  the  city  fire  engines  into  the  fire 
mains  of  the  building. 

Elevators. — The  5  elevators  in  the  build- 
ing are  run  by  hydraulic  power.  They  are 
encased  in  fire-proof  brick  walls  from  base- 


ment to  above  the  roof,  excepting  the  proper 
openings  for  passing  in  and  out. 

Floors  and  Ceilings. — The  floor  of  the  entire 
basement,  in  which  is  located  the  Laundry, 
is  laid  with  marble  and  asphaltum,  there  be- 
ing no  wood  in  either  the  floor  or  the  parti- 
tions. The  ceilings  of  the  storerooms,  lard- 
ers, bakerj',  confectionery,  steam-pump 
room,  water-heating  room,  coal  vaults,  two 
cross-driveways,  corridors  leading  to  the 
servants'  dining-rooms,  workrooms,  serv- 
ants' bath  and  closet-rooms  are  all  made 
with  iron  beams  and  brick  arches,  thus  ren- 
dering these  apartments  absolutely  fire-proof. 

The  First  floor,  Main  Corridors,  Kitchen, 
Kitchen  Oven-room,  Kitchen-scullery,  Kit- 
chen-ofl3ce  and  Store-room,  Pantries  and 
Wine-room,  are  laid  with  marble  on  brick 
arches  built  on  iron  beams.  All  the  other 
marble  floors  are  laid  on  foundations  of  brick 
and  cement. 

The  Ceilings  of  the  Pantries,  Kitchen- 
scullery,  Kitchen  Oven-room,  Kitchen-of- 
fice, Store-rooms,  Servants'  Dining-room, 
Wine -rooms,  all  Landing-places  on  the 
brick-enclosed  iron  stairs,  and  Landings  of 
the  elevators  for  use  of  servants,  are  fire- 
proof. 

The  Compartments  for  coal  on  each  floor, 
the  Ash-vault  in  the  basement  and  the  Shaft 
leading  thereto,  are  also  fire-proof;  thus 
making  all  the  working-rooms  absolutely 
secure  against  fire. 

All  other  floors  in  the  building  are  made 
of  1^-inch  Oregon  pine,  laid  diagonally;  on 
this  are  nailed  2-inch  strips  of  wood  placed 
one  foot  apart — the  whole  covered  first  with 
a  thin  coat  of  plaster.  The  space  between 
are  tilled  with  a  composition  containing  five 
parts  sand  and  one  part  plaster.  This  ma- 
terial, when  "set,"  becomes  as  solid  as  stone. 
The  surface  is  next  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  plaster,  and  the  regular  floor  is  laid  on 
top.  The  basements  under  the  stores  aro 
paved  with  asphaltum,  and  the  vaults  under 
the  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  stores,  as  well 
as  those  on  Annie,  Market  and  New  Mont- 
gomery streets,  are  covered  with  brick 
arches,  supported  by  iron  beams;  rendering 
them  absolutely  fire-proof. 

Fire  Alarm  System. — Fire  Alarms  com- 
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municating  with  the  office  in  event  of  extra- 
ordinary heat  or  fire,  are  placed  in  all  the 
rooms,  passages  and  storage  rooms.  The 
eighteen  stores  and  the  basements  of  the 
same,  are  provided  with  Fire  Alarms;  the 
locations  of  which  are  known  only  to  the 
hotel  people. 

Watchmen  and  Watch  Clocks. — The  Hotel 
Watchmen  will  visit  every  part  of  the  build- 
ing and  roof;  and  every  thirty  minutes,  day 
and  night,  will  touch  in  their  rounds  79  sta- 
tions; at  each  of  which  their  presence  will  be 
recorded  by  an  electrical  apparatus  under 
lock  and  key. 

Valuation, —  The  Building,  when  com- 
pleted, will  cost  from  $2,500,000  to  $3,000,- 
000. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department,  that 
with  the  three  large  steam  fire  pumps  always 
maintained  in  working  order,  keeping  a 
constant  pressure  of  140  pounds  on  the  water 
mains,  together  with  all  the  extraordinary 
precautions  and  most  complete  fire  appar- 
atus ever  introduced  into  any  building  on"^ 
the  continent,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to 
burn  the  building,  or  any  adjacent  property. 

Messrs.  H.,  M.  &  S.  have  placed  insur- 
ance, on  this  hotel,  on  which  policies  have 
been  issued  in  the  following  companies,  lo- 
cated or  represented  in  this  city: 

CALIFORNIA    COMPANIES. 

California,  San  Francisco $10,000 

Commercial,  San  Francisco 5,000 

Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco 5,000 

Home  Mutual,  San  Francisco 25,000 

State  Investment,  Son  Francisco 10,000 

Union,  San  Francisco 40,000 

COMPANIKS  FROM  OTHER  STATES  AND  COUNTRIKS. 

Amazon,  Cincinnati .• $  5,000 

American  Central,  St.  Louis 7,500 

Atlas,  Hartford 5,000 

JEtna,  Hartford ; 10,000 

Clay,  Newport 2,500 

Citizens',  St.  Louis 5,000 

Citizens',  Newark 2,.t00 

Connecticut,  Hartford 2,500 

Commercial  Union,  London 15,000 

Franklin,  Indiana 2,500 

Franklin.  St.  Louis 2,500 

Faneuil  Hall,  Boston 2,m) 

Fire  Association,  Philadelphia 5,000 

French  Insurance  Corporation,  Paris 7,500 

Girard,  Philadelphia 2,500 


Globe,  Chicago 2,500 

Home,  Columbus 5,000 

Home,  New  York 7,500 

Home,  Newark 5,000 

Hamburg-Bremen,  Hamburg 25,000 

Kansas,  Leavenworth 2,500 

Lorillard,  New  York 5,000 

London  Assurance,  London 15,000 

London  and  Lancashire 5,000 

Mercantile,  Chicago 5,000 

Mississippi  Valley,  Memphis 5.000 

Merchants',  Newark 7,500 

Manhattan,  New  York 5,000 

Now  Orleans  Insurance  Association,  La 10,000 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Company,  La 5,000 

North  Assurance,  London 10,(KX) 

Penn,  Philadelphia 2,5C0 

Peoples,  Memphis 2,500 

Phoenix,  Hartford 7,500 

Rhode  Island,  Providence 5,000 

Svea,  Switzerland 20,000 

St.  Louis,  St.  Louis 5,000 

St.  Paul,  St.  Paul ,5,000 

Scottish  Commercial 10,000 

St.  Joseph,  St.  Joseph 5,000 

Transatlantic,  Hamburg 10,000 

Traders',  Chicago 2,500 

Underwriters  Agency,  New  York 5,000 

Westchester,  Now  York 2,500 

Total $377,500 


State  Deposit  La-ws. 


In  the  February  number  of  the  Insurance 
Times  we  find  the  following  very  sensible 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Deposit  Laws: 

The  vain  attempt  to  protect  the  people,  by 
State  legislation  requiring  deposits,  against 
irresponsible  and  fraudulent  iusurance  com- 
panies, is  being  again  repeated  in  a  number 
of  the  States  at  the  present  time.  '  "Whatever 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  a  deposit  of  capital 
in  the  State  where  a  company  may  be  char- 
tered, such  deposits  being  for  the  benefit  of 
all  creditors  of  the  company,  there  seems  to 
be  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  effects 
of  the  system  of  special  deposits  as  now 
sought  for  by  these  proposed  laws.  We  can 
readily  see  that,  if  all  insurance  companies 
were  organized  on  an  honest  capital,  com- 
mensurate with  the  amount  of  risks  to  be 
assumed,  and  under  competent  management, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  necessity  for  de- 
posits of  any  kind;  for  the  capital,  if  actual 
and  bona-jide,  would,  of  itself,  secure  the 
needed  protection,  and,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon prudence,  avail  itself  of  skillful  and 
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experienced  managers.  But  the  prime  ob- 
ject of  a  single  deposit  in  the  State  under  the 
laws  of  which  a  company  is  organized,  is, 
we  apprehend,  not  so  much  the  protection 
secured  by  the  deposit  in  case  of  a  sweeping 
conflagration,  as  the  prevention  of  new  com- 
panies being  formed  with  neither  capital  nor 
honesty.  An  actual  deposit  of  half  thecap- 
ital  would  effectually  stop  the  formation  of 
this  class  of  companies,  even  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, which  just  now  seems  to  be  the  Uto- 
pia of  all  the  insurance  rogues  who  have 
been  driven  from  other  States  by  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  and  the  vigilance  of 
the  State  officials.  Such  a  deposit  would 
put  the  floating  of  spurious  companies  be- 
yond the  reach  of  such  rascals,  as,  for  a 
price,  furnish  the  government  bonds  for 
official  examination,  only  to  be  withdrawn 
within  an  hour  after  the  officer's  back  is 
turned,  or  before  the  ink  is  dry  upon  the 
certificate  obtained  by  such  frauds.  If  that 
be  the  purpose  of  the  law,  we  would  not  ob- 
ject, as  at  present  advised,  though  we  are 
not  quite  prepared  to  favor  it;  for  we  believe 
the  present  laws,  if  honestly  and  efficiently 
executed,  are  fully  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  will  protect  all  who  do  not,  by  their 
own  carelessness  and  indifference,  invite  the 
danger  to  their  own  doors.  However  this 
may  be,  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  argu- 
ment of  any  real  value  advanced  in  favor  of 
special  deposits  in  the  different  States  where 
the  agency  companies  are  doing  the  great 
mass  of  their  business. 

First.  We  are  told  'that  a  deposit  se- 
cures to  the  policy-holder  a  preference  over 
others  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  com- 
pany. This  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  is 
more  imaginary  than  real.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  company  would,  as  a  matter 
of  law  under  the  act  of  Congress,  place  all 
creditors  on  an  equal  footing  as  to  the  entire 
funds  of  the  company,  and  thus  no  real  ad- 
vantage would  be  derived  from  such  special 
deposit,  exclusively  for  the  citizen  of  the 
State  having  such  laws.  If  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  company  was  caused  by  a  large  fire 
in  the  State  holding  the  deposit,  the  amount, 
if  it  be  no  larger  than  is  usually  required, 
would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  so  far  as 


any  peculiar  advantage  is  to  be  secured  for 
the  creditors  in  that  State.  What  would 
have  been  the  advantage  at  the  great  fire  in 
Chicago,  in  1871,  to  the  policy-holders,  of 
such  companies  as  the  Home  and  ^tna, 
with  their  three  and  four  millions  of  losses 
respectively,  if  the  State  of  Illinois  had,  at 
that  time,  held  a  special  deposit  of  twenty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  each?  As 
the  companies  paid  every  dollar  promptly, 
such  a  deposit  could  have  been  of  no  possi- 
ble service,  but,  if  they  had  been  compelled 
to  succumb,  the  deposit  would  have  been  a 
mere  bagatelle,  while  if,  perchance,  the 
companies  had  been  required  by  similar 
laws  in  all  the  thirty-seven  States  of  the 
Union,  to  deposit  like  sums  for  the  especial 
protection  of  policy-holders  in  such  States, 
such  deposits  would,  by  their  very  terms, 
have  been  unavailable  to  that  extent  for  the 
payment  of  losses  to  the  Chicago  sufferers. 

To  illustrate  the  practical  workings  of 
such  a  system,  if  logically  carried  out,  take 
the  case  of  a  company  which,  at  the  time 
of  that  fire,  had  gross  assets  to  the  amount 
of  $5,000,000,  with  deposits  of  $100,000,  in 
say  thirty  different  States,  for  the  benefit  of 
policy-holders  in  such  States.  Assume  the 
unearned  liability  to  be  $1,500,000,  a  low 
estimate  for  such  a  company,  and  bearing 
in  mind  that  this  unearned  liability  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  preferred  claim  as  in  New 
York,  incase  of  insolvency,  there  will  re- 
main available  for  the  loss  at  Chicago,  of 
say  two  millions,  only  the  sum  of  $500,000, 
besides  the  special  deposit  of  $100,000  with 
the  State.  All  the  assets  other  than  these 
two  items  are  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
are  not  available  for  this  emergency,  unless 
it  be  said  that  the  company,  not  being  in- 
solvent, may  rightfully  use  the  unearned 
fund  to  bridge  over  the  crisis.  But  suppose 
the  loss  to  be  $3,100,000,  instead  of  $2,000,- 
000,  where  is  the  odd  million  to  come  from, 
since  of  the  $5,000,000  of  gross  assets, 
$2,900,000  is  specially  deposited  in  the 
twenty-nine  other  States,  and  thus,  for  all 
actual  avail,  in  this  emergency,  as  useless 
as  if  buried  in  the  ocean. 

Second.  If  this  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
treme case,  it  is  simply  so  because   the  de- 
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posits  are  respectable  in  amount,  as  they 
should  be  if  any  real  protection  is  sought 
for  the  policy-holder  of  such  States.  A 
smaller  deposit  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
prime  purpose  of  such  a  law.  Look  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  risks  written  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  see  if  a  smaller  deposit 
would  be  any  adequate  protection,  in  itself 
considered,  if,  as  the  friends  of  such  laws 
claim,  the  people  are  to  be  protected  there- 
by absolutely  against  loss.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, a  company  having  at  risk  $10,000,000 
in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  a  de- 
posit of  §20,000  in  the  [bonds  of  that  State 
was  and  is  now  required.  These  bonds  are 
now  selling  for  about  thirty  cents  on  a  dol- 
lar, and  will  thus  give  to  the  deluded  policy- 
holder in  that  State,  if  he  relies  upon  the 
deposit,  the  immense  protection  of  §0,000, 
thinly  spread  over  $10,000,000  of  risks  in 
that  highly  favored  State.  If  he  is  not  to 
rely  upon  the  deposit,  why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  burlesque  the  idea  of  pro- 
tection by  such  farcial  legislation  ? 

Third.  Special  deposits  are  a  delusion, 
and  a  snare  to  the  insured;  for,  when  made, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  the  weakest  class  of 
companies,  they  disarm  suspicion,  and  too 
often  take  the  place  of  a  rigid  and  searching 
examination  by  officials  charged  with  the 
duty  of  excluding  the  unworthy,  and  thus 
effectually  securing  the  protection  of  the  in- 
sured. 

Fourth.  Such  deposits  are  wrong  in 
principle,  and  universally  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  insured  in  the  end.  In- 
surance capital  should  always  be  kept  well 
in  hand  and  invested,  as  it  is  most  stringent- 
ly required  to  be  in  this  State,  in  first-class 
securities,  available  at  all  tirnies  for  an  em- 
ergency. With  deposits  in  all  the  States,  a 
company  is  hand-bound,  and  in  the  day  of 
severe  trial,  will  inevitably  be  crippled  and 
embarrassed,  if  not  ruined. 

Fifth.  The  efl'ect  of  small  deposits  will 
not  be  to  keep  out  of  a  State  insurance 
sharks,  while  large  deposits  will  drive  all 
the  smaller  class  of  honest,  well-managed, 
and  sound  companies  from  the  State,  because 
their  capitals  are  not  large  enough  to  stand 
such  a  subdivision,  even  if  they  were  unwise 


enough  to  entertain  the  idea.  The  larger 
companies  may,  perhaps,  remain,  and  if 
they  do,  the  rates  will  surely  go  up  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  deposit.  If  they 
also  retire,  the  State  will  be  left  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  local  companies,  wholly  un- 
able to  meet  the  public  demand  for  insurance 
— that  is,  real  indemnity  against  fire.  In 
either  case,  the  result  is  monopoly^  and  those 
who  dance  will  pay  the  fiddler. 

The  whole  system  is  as  fallacious  in  its 
practical  working  as  it  is  pernicious  in  prin- 
ciple. Actual  capital  and  good  manage- 
ment are  easily  discernable,  and  the  man 
who  cannot  protect  himself  against  fraud 
and  chicane  in  his  insurance  is  hardly  wor- 
thy the  name  of  a  man.  There  is  scarcely 
a  village  or  hamlet  in  the  land  where  the 
fame  of  good  companies  is  not  heard,  and 
he  must  be  ignorant,  indeed,  who  does  not 
know  the  names  of  good  companies,  now  as 
familiar  as  household  words  throughout  the 
land.  To  this  we  may  add  the  careful  State 
supervision,  now  almost  universal,  which 
has  done  incalculable  good  in  this  direction, 
and  will,  we  believe,  do  vastly  more  in  the 
future;  among,  and  foremost  of  which,  will 
be  the  defeat  of  legislation,  so  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  companies,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  welfare  of  the  insured,  whose  security 
is  measureably  entrusted  to  their  care  and 
supervision. 

Fire  Insurance  in  Maryland  in  1874. 

We  find  in  the  Baltimore  Underwriter, 
tables  from  the  Insurance  Commisssioner's 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, showing  the  business  and  standing  of 
Fire  and  Marine  companies  doing  business 
in  that  State.     We  give  below  the  business 

of  1874: 

Prem's  Losses 

Name  of  Company.                       Receiv'd.  Paid. 

^tna,  Conn %UMb  ?2.3.024 

Amazon,  Ohio 5,055  1,105 

Aiuorican.  Pa ll,0i>7  11,098 

American  Central,  Mo 4,173  827 

Armenia,  Pa.  (a) 1.181  602 

Atlantic,  N.  Y.  (a) 4,712  4,4t»8 

Atlas,  Conn 4,488  None. 

Bangor,  Maine 2,005  None. 

Black  River,  N.  Y.  (a) 3,241  None. 

Boatman's,  Pa 1,293  None. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y I.>i3  None. 
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Buffalo,  German,  N.  Y 2,(il4  1,201 

Citizens,  Mo 3,013  2,700 

Commerce,  N.  Y 3,111  43 

Connecticut,  Conn 4,504  None. 

Continental,  N.  Y 10,030  1,233 

Equitable,  Tenn 1,707  2,957 

Exchange,  N.  Y 4,430  17 

Fairfield,  Conn 1,490  None. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Mass 836  None. 

Farragut,  N  Y 120  None. 

Farmers,'  Pa 21.723  12,550 

Firemans'  Fund,  Cal 2,3t)B  None. 

Fire  Associntion,  Pa.  (a) 29,413  15,152 

Franklin,  Pa 3,347  1,437 

Franklin,  Ind 1,042  None. 

Franklin,  W.  Va 4,959  7,235 

German  American,  N.  Y 13,25fj  3,387 

Germania,  N.  Y 5,716  7,848 

Girard,  Pa 2,335  004 

Glen's   Falls.  N.  Y 1.473  002 

Globe,  111 3,852  None. 

Hanover,  N.  Y 20,377  7,155 

Hartford  St'm.  B'r,  &  I'n..  Conn...  8,105  600 

Hoffman,   N.  Y.  (a) 4,034  3,49 

Homo,  N.  Y.  (b) 20,093  14,903 

Home,  Ohio 3,396  552 

Hudson.  N.  J 2,269  None. 

Humboldt,  N.  J 2,415  1,835 

Insurance  Co.  of  N.  A.  Pa 123,003  60,404 

Lamar,  N.  Y.  (a) 4,110  None. 

Lancaster,  Pa 10,98')  7,024 

Lorillard,  N.  Y 2,130  2.304 

Lynchburg  and  Banking  Co.,  Va.,  14,505  15,0j1 

Lycoming,  Pa 22,679  21,947 

Manhattan,  N.  Y 4,918  5,381 

Mechanics,  N.  J 7,853  6,705 

Merchants,  N.  J 763  None. 

Merchants  and  Mechanics,  Va 4,836  None. 

Mercantile  Mutual,  N.  Y 48,820  14,472 

Moridon,  Conn 7,911  3,079 

Millville,  N.  J 7,915  1,564 

Mississippi  Valley,  Tenn 1,870  None. 

National,  Conn 3,415  333 

National,  N.  Y 2,449  None. 

National,  Pa 9,258  5,165 

New  Orleans,  (P.  &  M.)  La 2,520  JTone. 

New  York  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y 2,220  None. 

Niagara,  N.  Y.  (a) 5,191  3,500 

Old  Dominion,  Va 1,105  None. 

Orient,  Conn 8,975  4,590 

Orient,  N.  Y 56,503  10,317 

Pacific  Mutual,  N.  Y 3,190  016 

Penn,  Pa 9,698  6,598 

Pennsylvania,  Pa. 10,394  4,852 

Peoples'  Newark,  N.  J 5,641  3,411 

Peoples',  Trenton,  N.  J ,  5,888  3,421 

Peoples', ]Momphis,i<T6nn 2,728  None. 

Phenix.  N.1Y 22,353  1,828 

Phoenix,  Conn 9,009  13,244 

Providence,  AVashington,  R.  1 676  None. 

llepublic,  N.  Y.  (a) 7,713  7,527 

Ridgowood,  N.  Y 4  3  None. 

Security,  Conn 12,430  9,874 


Springfield,  Mass 4.755  2,229 

Standard,  N.J 866  None. 

St.  Josephs,  Mo 2,181  2,328 

St.  Louis,  Mo 744  None. 

St.  Nicholas,  N.  Y 4,133  1,069 

Traders',  Chicago 1,138  None. 

United  States  Lloyds  (6) 59,446  Norpt. 

Virginia,  Va 5.282  6,647 

Williamsburg,  N.  Y 3.102  3,095 

Westchester,  N.Y 5,598  8,8.54 

Total  Companies  of  other  States....S740.7d4  S303.789 

Foreign  Companies: 

Commercial  Union.  London $9,080  $4,595 

Hamburg  Bremen,  Germany 7,146  11 

Imperial,  London 12,007  269 

Lancashire,  Manchester,  (aJ 9,495  18 

Liverpool,  London  and  Globe 15,338  12,468 

London  Assurance,  fa) 7.557  500 

North  British  &,  Mercantile,  Lon- 
don, faJ 8,860  None. 

Queen,  Liverpool 33,266  4.967 

Royal,  London,   fbj 87,390  25,102 

Royal  Canadian,  Canada 9,183  630 

Scottish  Commercial,  Glasgow 9,408  2,139 

Totals  of  Foreign  Companios..S158,730  $  50,699 

Aggregates $899,4.)4  $354,488 

a — Statement  embraces  only  part  of  year. 
6— License. 

The  cash  premiums  received  by  17  Mary- 
land companies  in  1874,  were  $800,983; 
losses  paid,  $236,275. 


Sacramento  Record  and  Life  Com- 
panies. 

The  Sacramento  Record  gets  off  more  long- 
winded  editorials  than  any  daily  paper  of 
our  acquaintance,  many  of  which  read  very 
well,  but  we  protest  against  the  editor  of 
that  paper  placing  before  the  public  such  non- 
sense as  appeared  in  the  issue  of  February 
15th,  under  the  heading  of  "  A  Question  of 
Insurance  Policy,"  which  is  either  a  mali- 
cious attack  on  the  Life  Companies,  or  total 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  that 
paper  of  the  business  of  Life  Insurance. 
But  here  is  what  the  Record  says  : 

"  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Eastern  Insurance  Companies  hereto- 
fore doing  business  in  California  have  put 
in  practice  a  systematic  method  of  encour- 
aging policy-holders  to  allow  their  polices  to 
lapse.  The  method  adopted,  and  only  in- 
surance-men will  be  apt  to  appreciate  how 
effectively  it  works,   is — first,   to   omit  the 
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customary  notices  of  the  dates  when  premi- 
ums fall  due;  and,  second,  to  throw  petty 
but  vexatious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving payments  at  all.  The  immemorial 
custom  of  giving  notice  of  all  maturing  in- 
surance premiums  on  policies  of  whatever 
description — fire  and  marine,  as  well  as  life — 
has  encouraged  a  mental  habit  among  busi- 
ness men  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  which 
is  now  successfully  turned  against  them  in 
encouraging  the  lapse  of  their  policies 
through  inadvertence.  That  this  may  hap- 
pen without  involving  such  a  want  of  care 
as  should  impute  blame,  is  illustrated  by  the 
practice  of  bankers  who  hold  maturing 
notes.  Experience  has  established  the  pro- 
priety of  notifying  the  maker  of  a  note  be- 
fore it  falls  due,  and  were  there  no  real  occa- 
sion for  this,  the  practice  would  be  a  sense- 
less one,  and  would  be  abandoned.  Yet  the 
degree  of  carelessness  implied  by  overlook- 
ing the  date  of  maturity  of  a  promissory 
note  is  obviously  greater  than  that  of  over- 
looking the  date  of  maturity  of  an  insurance 
premium. 

"Next,  as  good  risks  are  profitable  to  In- 
surance Companies,  they  are  not  eagerly 
surrendered;  hence,  if  a  policy  covering  such 
a  risk  shall  lapse  by  inadvertence,  the  uni- 
versal custom  has  been  to  allow  its  renewal 
— the  subject  submitting  to  re-examination 
to  prove  that  the  character  of  the  risk  has 
not  been  impaired.  Upon  both  these  points, 
the  Eastern  Life  Insurance  Companies  have 
reversed  the  recognized  custom  and  esta- 
blished policy  of  the  business.  Each  policy 
that  lapses  involves  forfeiture  of  premiums 
previously  paid — a  loss  to  the  policy-holder 
which,  if  it  have  been  brought  about  by 
practices  designed  to  encourage '  his  inad- 
vertence, becomes  a  positive  wrong;  and 
this  wrongfulness  relates  back  to  the  prac- 
tices and  attaches  to  them  the  moral  nature 
of  fraud.  But  when  the  companies  go  fur- 
ther and  throw  actual — however  petty — ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  anj^  payment  at  all 
of  accruing  premiums — the  clear  moral  fraud 
of  their  conduct  becomes  obvious,  and  is 
rather  heightened  by  their  exemption  from 
legal  liability.  California  has  been  one  of 
the  most  profitable  fields  of  life  insurance — 


a  fact  that  lends  a  color  of  indecency  to  the 
attitude  of  the  companies  that  have  shared 
in  its  proceeds." 

As  to  the  duty  and  the  established  custom 
of  all  companies,  Fire,  Life  and  Marine,  to 
extend  that  courtesy  of  notifying  policy- 
holders of  the  date  of  payments,  we 
admit  and  agree  with  the  Record  that  this 
notice  is  more  important  in  case  of  insurance 
than  when  a  note  falls  due,  but  we  emphat- 
ically deny  that  any  company  represented 
on  this  coast  has  ever  "  reversed  the  recog- 
nized custom  ;  "  but,  on  the  contrary,  take 
special  pains  to  notify  policy-holders  when 
their  payments  are  due,  and,  in  many 
cases,  extend  other  courtesies,  such  as  taking 
due  bills  at  thirty  days  and  delivering  the 
receipt  of  the  company. 

Of  course  this  is  not  done  as  a  rule,  and 
only  when  the  party  asking  the  favor  is 
considered  responsible.  We  of  course  have 
reference  to  our  Life  Companies.  We 
further  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  agents  of  our  Life  Companies  use 
every  eflbrt  to  accommodate  their  customers 
in  paj'ing  premiums,  "as  many  of  the  com- 
panies withdrew  from  the  State  last  summer 
on  account  of  the  unwise  legislation,  and  all 
except  one — the  Washington  —  have  ex- 
tended the  courtesy  of  allowing  the  policy- 
holders to  continue  paj'ing  their  premiums 
at  the  San  Francisco  office,  and  to  our 
certain  knowledge  the  agents  send  notices  to 
all  their  policy-holders,  the  same  as  when 
the  companies  were  doing  business  in  the 
State,  and  the  Washington  sends  notices 
direct  from  the  home  office,  so  that  they  are 
not  inconvenienced  except  that  they  have  to 
send  their  money  to  New  York.  We  further 
say  that  it  is  not  true  that  any  of  our  com- 
panies represented  on  this  Coast  ever  refuse 
to  reinstate  any  policy-holder  who  asks  the 
favor  and  pays  the  examination  fee.  As 
to  the  truth  of  our  statements,  we  appeal  to 
the  policy-holders  themselves. 


— At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Board,  in  Philadelphia, 
the  Atlas,  of  Hartford,  the  Humboldt  and 
Germania,  of  Newark,  were  admitted  to 
membership,  and  several  applications  were 
laid  over  until  the  next  meeting. 
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New  York  Report. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Chap- 
man, Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  we  "have  received  Part  I., 
Sixteenth  Annual  Roport,  Fire  and  Marine, 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st,  1874.  Mr. 
Chapman,  as  usual,  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks, gives  some  wholesome  suggestions 
in  reference  to  the  business  of  insurance. 
We  take  from  the  report  the  following  con- 
densed statements: 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1874,  the  Fire, 
Fire-marine  and  Marine  insurance  compan- 
ies, doing  business  in  this  State,  were  pos- 
sessed of  $160,133,455.70  of  admitted 
assets,*  an  increase  of  ^19,436,934.20  over 
the  sum  reported  the  preceding  year.  The 
liabilities  of  these  companies,  exceptmg 
scrip  and  capital,  aggregated  §54,860,204.12, 
which  i.-  §2,452,634.13  more  than  was  then 
returned.  The  year's  income  was  §86,854,- 
168.69,  and  the  expenditure,  §68,491,- 
125.60;  an  increase  of  §138,938.45  in  in- 
come, and  a  decrease  of  §10,580,677.99  in 
expenditure,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  The  whole  number  of  companies 
reporting  last  December,  was  223,  being 
thirteen  inore  than  reported  for  1873. 

Table  No.  I,  shows  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  assets,  of  the  Fire  and  Fire- 
marine  Insurance  Companies  of  this  coun- 
try, doing  business  in  New  York,  Decem- 
ber, 1874.  In  gross,  they  amount  to  §119,- 
569,746.06.  The  joint-stock  companies  of 
this  State,  return  §55,986,676.01;  stock  com- 
panies of  other  States,  §60,702,636.46;  New 
York  mutuals,  §363,367.37,  and  other  State 
mutuals,  §2,518,066.22.  This  table  also 
indicates  the  companies,  which  unite  with 
the  Fire,  a  Marine  business  more  or  less 
extensive. 

Table  No.  II,  gives  the  liabilities  of  these 
companies.  Excepting  scrip  and  capital, 
they  aggregate  §40,09:'., 185.33.  New  York 
stock  companies  report  §14,920,259.20; 
other  State  stock  companies,  §24,078,757.28; 
New  York  mutuals,  §258,122.62;  other  State 

''■'  This  doos  not  include  assets  held  abroad  by 
foreign  companies,  or  premium  notes  of  mutual 
companies. 


mutuals,  §836,046.23.  The  whole  amount 
of  scrip  liabilities  is  §1,836,341.02,  and,  of 
capital,  §53,052,190. 

Table  No.  Ill,  exhibits  the  nature  and 
sources  of  income  for  the  year,  aggregating 
§64,261,610.76.  The  excess  of  income  over 
expenditures,  is  seen  to  be  §13,189,939.10, 
while  twelve  companies  appear  to  have  ex- 
pended §164,833.89  more  than  received. 

Table  No.  IV,  gives  the  expenditures, 
itemized  and  in  gross,  which  amount  to 
§51,236,514.55. 

Tables  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  give  the 
standing  and  last  year's  business  of  the 
purely  marine  companies.  No  V,  shows 
the  total  assets  to  be  §25,645,709.66,  an  ex- 
cess of  §1,081,155.69  over  the  amount 
returned  last  year.  No.  VI,  gives  the  lia- 
bilities as  §7,750,486.99,  an  excess  of  §555,- 
967.38  over  the  year  preceding.  No.  VII, 
shows  the  income  to  be  §11,211,604.66, 
being  §437,185.55  less  than  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  No*  VIII,  gives  the 
expenditures  as§9, 714, 743. 19,  being §1,863,- 
433.41  less  than  was  paid  out  the  year  be- 
fore. Marine  insurance  companies,  show 
an  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  of 
§1,496,861.47.  None  appears  to  have  paid 
out  more  than  received,  an  improvement  in 
this  respect,  over  the  preceding  year's  show- 
ing. 

The  next  three  tables,  give  statistics  rela- 
tive to  foreign  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  this  State.  No.  IX,  shows  the 
so-called  "  capital  "  under  the  law  of  1871, 
aggregating  §5,712,104.84.  No  X,  gives 
the  capital,  assets,  liabilities  and  surplus,  of 
such  companies,  as  reported  from  the  sev- 
eral "  Home"  and  United  States  "Branch" 
offices.  No.  XI,  exhibits  the  correspond- 
ing returns  of  income  and  expenditures, 
with  the  excess  of  one  over  the  other. 

Table  No.  XII,  exhibits  the  business 
done,  by  all  the  Fire,  Fire-marine  and 
Marine  insurance  companies,  which  made 
returns  to  this  Department,  with  the  net 
assets,  premiums  charged,  ratios  of  net 
assets  to  risks  in  force,  and  ratio  of  premi- 
ums charged  to  risks  written.  From  this 
table  it  appears,  that  233  companies,  pos- 
sessed of  §153,231,611.97  of  net  assets  at 
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the  close  of  the  year,  were  covering  §6,313,- 
967,008  of  risks,  at  an  average  of  $2.43  for 
every  $100  insured,  and  that  during  the 
year,  on  receipt  of  $88,149,384.52  in  gross 
premiums,  they  undertook  to  carry  $7,814,- 
355,864  of  risks,  at  an  average  rate  of  §1.13 
for  every  $100  insured. 

Table  No.  XIII,  shows  the  disposition  of 
income.  $78,815,712.18  net,  were  received 
in  premiums,  while  $35,942,022.50  were 
paid  for  losses,  $22,489,962.22  for  expenses, 
and  $10,059,140.88  for  dividends.  The  av- 
erage ratio,  of  gross  expenditures  to  gross 
income,  is  78.77;  of  losses  paid  to  premi- 
ums received,  45.60  ;  of  expenses  to  gross 
income,  25.86;  of  dividends  to  gross  income, 
11.57. 

Table  No.  XIV,  gives  the  date  of  organi- 
zation, and  the  percentage  of  surplus  of 
impairment,  in  the  case  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. The  amount  of  surplus,  held  by 
all  companies  doing  business  in  this  State, 
was  $24,654,590.45,  as  against  $14,332,- 
695.37  last  year,  while  the  total  impairment 
was  $17,484.46  as  against  $378,006.30. 

On  the  subject  of  moral  hazard,  Mr. 
Chapman  says  as  follows:  That  many  fires 
are  purposely  kindled  or  permitted,  in  order 
that  the  incendiaries  may  profit  by  the  in- 
surance, will  not  be  denied.  Nor  will  it  be 
questioned  that  very  many  others  originate 
in  pure  negligence,  which,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  is  of  hardly  less  turpitude  than 
the  crime. 

These  two  elements  of  danger,  so  increase 
the  average  risk  assumed  by  the  con^panies,' 
as  to  very  materially  increase  the  average 
premium  paid  by  the  insured.  This 
"  moral  "  hazard,  as  it  has"  been  styled,  is 
variously  estimated  at  .from  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Even  if  the  low- 
est estimate  be  correct,  the  honest  insured 
are  compelled  to  pay,  by  reason  of  the  an- 
ticipated iniquity  of  the  dishonest  and  neg- 
ligent, very  much  more  for  protection,  than 
would  otherwise  be  required.  Enough  is 
known  to  make  it  certain  that  profitable 
arson  and  stupid  carelessness  are  important 
factors  in  the  problem;  how  high  a  premium 
will  give  at  once  a  fair  interest  on  invest- 
ment and  adequate  security  to  policy-hold- 


ers? But,  they  are  factors  which  do  not 
belong  in  that  problem,  and  so  far  as  possi- 
ble they  should  be  eliminated.  The  insured 
themselves  can  do  this,  but  they  never  will, 
until  they  are  made  to  see  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  to  do  it.  Obviously,  so  long  as 
arson  or  carelessness  can  be  made  lucrative, 
mere  moralizing  on  the  evils  thereof,  will 
be  futile  to  prevent  either.  Nor  will  any 
law  be  suflBciently  effective,  which  is  only 
directed  toward  securing  uninflammable 
buildings,  well  organized  and  equipped  fire 
departments,  or  investigations  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  fires  and  the  punishment  of  offenders. 
All  such  laws  will,  indeed,  tend  to  protec- 
tion, but  they  do  not  quite  reach  the  im- 
pulses which  prompt  the  profitable  use  of 
the  torch,  or  that  stolid  indifference  which 
complacently  fattens  behind'a  full  insurance. 
They  do  not  seem,  somehow,  to  apply  the 
plaster  quite  close  enough  to  the  seat  of  the 
disease. 

If  a  law  could  be  devised  which  would 
certainly  and  absolutely  make  it  for  the  in- 
terest of  every  insured  person,  to  prevent 
fires  escaping  from  his  premises  to  another's, 
a  long  step  would  be  taken  in  the  required 
direction.  Now,  although  it  would  not  per- 
haps be  possible  or  even  desirable  to  apply 
such  a  law,  to  city  and  country  alike,  may 
it  not  be  otherwise  as  to"  cities  alone,  in 
which  no  fire  can  ever  occur,  without  threat- 
ening general  destruction?  The  ffood  con- 
ferred upon  many,  by  a  law  which  would 
tend  to  prevent  careless  or  willful  fires  in 
cities,  would  counter-balance  much  injury 
received  in  consequence  thereof  by  a /ew. ' 

With  this  proposition  kept  constantly  in 
mind,  let  the  Legislature  'examine  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion:  Would  it  be  wise  to 
enact  a  law  which  shall  provide  that  no  per- 
son upon  whose  premises  a  fire  originates, 
if  such  premises  are  in  a  city,  shall  recover 
more  than  one  half  of  the  value  of  his  in- 
surance, provided,  any  other  contiguous 
building  shall  be  burned  by  reason  of  such 
fire? 

The  thought  is  presented  in  this  bald,  un- 
qualified form,  in  order  to  give  the  baro 
kernel,  unobscured  by  any  of  the  husks  or 
chaff  of  necessary  modifications.'   If,  after 
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discussion,  the  idea  shall  seem  to  have  merit, 
proper  qualifications,  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions will  readily  suggest  themselves. 

It  is  submitted,  that  this  proposition 
should  neither  be  adopted  nor  ignored  with- 
out careful  consideration,  for,  the  evil 
sought  to  be  remedied,  is  confessedly  enor- 
mous— so  alarmingly  so,  that  various  very 
radical  measures  have  been  proposed  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  has  been  urged  that  all  policies  should  be 
so  framed,  as  to  prohibit  the  recovery,  in 
any  instance,  by  the  insured,  of  more  than 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  property  consumed.  On  the  other  it 
has  been  insisted,  that  in  case  of  loss,  the 
company  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
full  face  of  the  policy,  regardless  of  the 
value  of  the  property  destroyed.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
either  of  these  plans,  or  of  others  which 
might  be  enumerated.  They  are  only  men- 
tioned, as  indicating  how  important  is  the 
question  under  consideration,  and  how  grave 
is  the  evil  which  has  prompted  the  present- 
ment of  such  widely  different  plans  to  rem- 
edy it. 

If  the  law  proposed,  after  being  properly 
modified,  would  materially  tend  to  prevent 
sweeping  conflagrations,  it  starts  with  very 
much  in  its  favor.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  great  and  ever-impending  danger  to 
companies  and  insured,  is  in  those  devasta- 
ting fires,  which,  as  at  Boston  and  Chicago, 
carry  down  both  alike  into  a  common  ruin. 
This  danger  exists,  only  in  cities  or  the 
largest  villages.  A  fire  once  under  way  in 
such  localities,  is  always  liable  to  become 
unmanageable.  The  only  sure  time  to  con- 
trol it,  is  at  the  very  outset.  Recognizing 
this,  the  merit  of  the  proposition,  if  it  has 
any,  is  in  its  direct  tendency  to  make  each 
insured  person  in  a  city,  careful  and  watch- 
ful over  his  own  premises.  Thus,  every 
policy-holder  would  become  a  sort  of  spe- 
cial policeman,  to  properly  watch  over  and 
protect  his  own  property,  and  in  default  of 
so  doing,  a  modicum  of  punishment  falls 
upon  him.  At  the  same  time  it  imposes  no 
new  duty.  He  is  morally  bound  to  do  all 
this  now.     He  has  no  right  to  sell  his  prop- 


erty  without  delivery,  to  an  insurance  com- 
pany, through  the  agency  of  some  fortunate 
fire,  nor,  especially,  has  he  any  right  to 
burn  or  endanger  his  more  circumspect  and 
vigilant  neighbor,  by  his  carelessness. 

Is  there  no  force  in  this  line  of  thought? 
If  every  man  who  is  meditating  a  fire  for 
profit,  could  be  made  to  feel  that  he  would 
only  obtain  one-half  of  his  insurance,  pro- 
vided any  other  person  should  be  injured  by 
that  fire,  it  surely  needs  no  argument  to 
show,  that  thereby  self-inflicted  arson  would 
be  less  attractive,  and  the  chances  of  its  be- 
ing made  gainful  more  difficult. 

So,  also,  if  every  person  owning  insured 
property  knew  that  in  case  a  fire  was  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  his  premises  to  anoth- 
er's, he  could  only  recover  one-half  of  the 
value  of  his  property  insured,  he  would  real- 
ize that  he  himself  has  an  interest  in  being 
watchful,  in  personally  supervising  the 
method  on  which  his  building  was  con- 
structed, whether  its  plan  was  adopted  for 
its  beauty  or  safety,  and  whether  its  heating 
apparatus  has  possibilities  of  danger.  He 
would  also  be  prompted  to  inquire  whether 
tenants  are  prosperous  and  trustworthy, 
whether  night  watchmen  can  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  if  so,  whether  the  last  man 
to  leave  the  building  at  night,  is  careful, 
prudent  and  safe,  whether  inflammable  ma- 
terials are  kept  on  the  premises,  and  espe- 
cially whether  in  case  a  fire  should  originate 
thereon,  proper  means  for  extinguishing  it 
and  proper  protection  against  its  spreading 
to  another's  property  exist. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  object  aimed 
at,  is  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  each  in- 
sured person  in  a  city,  to  see,  (1)  that  no 
fire  can  originate  on  his  premises,  (2)  if  it 
does,  that  pi'oper  protection  and  proper  ap- 
pliances are  ready  to  prevent  its  passing 
over  upon  another's  territory. 

And  if  such  fire  is  allowed  to  spread  to 
another's  property,  why.  Indeed,  should  not 
the  party  on  whose  premises  it  originated  be 
partially  punished  for  not  having  the  proper 
safeguards  against  its  starting,  or  the  proper 
means  ready  for  its  speedy  extinguishment? 
Why  should  he  be  allowed  to  permit  a  fire 
to  pass  from  his  own  to  a  neighbor's  build- 
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ings,  when  thereby,  as  in  a  city,  it  may 
gain  a  headway  which  will  give  it  the  mas- 
tery over  any  and  every  resource  and  energy 
that  can  then  be  appealed  to?     •■■     *     *     * 

It  is  true,  that  the  man  who,  through 
carelessness  or  crime,  permits  or  originates 
such  a  calamity,  merits  the  most  condign 
punishment;  but  practically  the  difficulty 
of  detection  renders  penalties  which  depend 
upon  detection,  objects  of  slight  dread  to 
the  guilty  party.  If,  however,  the  owner 
could  be  made  to  feel  that  he  would  surely 
suffer  loss  should  he  permit  a  fire  to  start  on 
his  premises  provided  it  passes  to  an- 
other's, the  obvious  tendency  would  be  to 
induce  greater  care,  the  adoption  of  more 
safeguards  and  the  exercise  of  better  watch- 
■  fulness,  because  punishment  for  neglect  or 
crime  would  then  be  certain. 

Insurance  companies  have  an  interest  in 
this  matter  paramount  to  any  other  just 
now  demanding  their  consideration.  They 
are  asked  whether  they  can  securely  rely 
upon  excellent  fire  departments,  good  build- 
ing regulations  or  efficient  fire  patrols?  Are 
all  or  any  of  these  a  sufficient  protection 
against  probabilities  even?  Does  there  not, 
after  all  precautions  in  a  general  way,  more 
depend  upon  the  care  and  watchfulness,  the 
honesty  and  prudence,  indeed,  of  the  in- 
sured, than  upon  anything  else? 

Not  the  companies  a^lone,  but  every  indi- 
vidual policy-holder,  whether  in  the  city  or 
country,  has  an  affirmative  interest  in  this 
question.  His  company,  carrying  its  thou- 
sands of  risks,  by  reason  of  some  devasta- 
ting city  conflagration,  is  rendered  bankrupt. 
The  rich  and  the  poor  are  alike  sufferers,  in 
losing  a  protection  for  which  they  have  paid; 
and  thus  it  happens  always,  that  an  honest 
company's  failure  becomes  in  very  truth,  a 
public  disaster. 

Others,  still,  have  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion, who  are  entitled  to  consideration. 
That  greed  which  kindles  the  fire,  or  that 
carelessness  which  permits  it,  or  does  not 
sufficiently  guard  against  its  spreading  in 
thickly  inhabited  districts,  injures  not 
merely  companies  and  insured,  but  also  the 
uninsured.  These  are  often,  not  the  pala- 
tial residents  of  the  wealthy  landlords,  but 


the  i)oor  tenants  of  upper  stories,  the  sewing 
girls,  the  needy  artisans,  perhaps  the  occu- 
pants of  hovels  or  of  little  homes  which 
hold  all  the  present  accumulations  of  a  life- 
time of  honest  toil.  These  are  as  much  en- 
titled to  all  the  protection  which  the  law  can 
give,  as  are  their  richer  neighbors. 

The  prudent,  watchful  and  cautious,  are 
especially  interested  in  this  question.  Their 
chief  danger  always  is,  from  the  careless- 
ness or  willfullness  of  their  neighbors. 
There  are  men,  on  whose  premises  no  fire 
will  ever  gain  the  mastery.  This  is  owing, 
some  will  say,  to  good  luck,  but  it  is  believed 
that  here,  as  in  European  cities,  good  luck, 
is  but  another  name  for  care,  judg- 
ment, vigilance  and  circumspection.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  persons  possessed  of 
these  qualities  are  rarely  burned  out  by 
any  fire  that  starts  upon  their  own  prem- 
ises. 

Such  a  law  once  enacted,  or  some  modifi- 
cation of  it  would  soon  effect  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  method  of  constructing 
buildings  in  our  cities  and  villages.  It 
would  give  greater  security  in  all  future 
erections.  Owners,  architects  and  builders 
would  be  quick  to  learn  that  a  structure  so 
built  that  no  fire  can  escape  from  it,  is  the 
cheapest,'  no  matter  what  it  costs.  "Who 
will  undertake  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
good  that  would  be  done,  or  of  evil  that 
would  be  warded  off,  in  coming  years,  by 
some  provision  of  law  which  would  accom- 
plish this? 

That  various  objections  can  be  raised  to 
the  plan  proposed,  and  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, it  would  work  injustice,  is  at  once 
conceded.  In  legislation,  however,  the 
practical  question  always  is,  will  the  law 
proposed,  effectuate  more  good  than  harm? 
Every  statute,  critically  examined,  is  some- 
where inequitable,  and  represents  only  a 
choice  between  evils.  The  question  for  the 
legislator  always  is;  on  which  side  is  the  bal- 
ance, now  and  ultimately? 

If  it  be  urged  that  this  plan  might  work 
harshly  in  case  of  a  purely  accidental  fire, 
it  is  promptly  admitted.  But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  in  any  event,  only  one 
man  feels  its  harshness,  and  he  is  the  one 
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on  whose  premises  the  fire  originates — and 
not  then  even,  unless  he  permits  it  to  spread 
to  the  injury  of  his  neighbor.  And  why, 
in  view  of  the  possible  calamity  caused  by 
his  wickedness  or  carelessness,  may  it  not  be 
advisable  to  provide,  wherever  such  a  wide- 
spread and  iri'eparable  injury  is  possible, 
that  the  person  permitting  it,  shall  suifer  to 
a  limited  extent,  for  his  crime  or  want  of 
caution  ? 

Just  so  many  exceptions  should  be  em- 
bodied in  the  law,  to  be  sure,  as  could  be, 
provided  they  do  not  lessen  its  efficiency, 
for  a  fire  against  which  no  prudence  can 
guard,  is  possible.  But  it  is  believed  that 
such  fires  are  extremely  rare.  Rarer  still, 
are  those,  which  cannot  with  proper  care, 
watchfulness  and  precaution,  be  kept  within 
the  walls  of  the  building  in  which  they 
originate. 

It  is  not  overlooked,  that  the  landlord 
may  have  careless  or  wicked  tenants;  but 
what  right  has  he  to  harbor  such  to  the 
danger  of  his  neighbor?  And  if  he  does, 
even  unwittingly,  why  should  he  not  be  re- 
quired to  so  fortify  his  building  as  to  pro- 
tect, not  simply  adjoining  property,  but  the 
whole  surrounding  locality,  from  the  negli- 
gence or  viciousness  of  such  tenants?  It  is 
believed  that  if  the  owner  of  every  building 
in  any  city  conld  once  know,  that  he  would 
in  no  event,  recover  more  than  half  of  his 
insurance,  provided  a  fire  was  permitted  to 
pass  from  his  premises  to  another's  he  would 
find  some  means  or  method  by  which  such 
a  catastrophe  would  be  made  impossible. 

Let  the  question  be  asked  right  here; — is 
there  a  building  in  New  York  city,  now  in- 
sured by  any  respectable  underwriter,  no 
matter  how  many  tenants  there  may  be  in  it, 
which  cannot,  and  that  too,  without  any  ex- 
travagant outlay,  be  (1)  so  watched  and 
guarded  as  to  prevent  a  fire  originating;  or 
(2)  if  one  starts  which  cannot  be  furnished 
with  sufiicient  appliances  for  extinguishing 
it  at  once;  or  (3)  which  cannot  be  so  shielded 
•and  protected  as  to  be  secure  against  any 
fire  escaping  from  it  to  another's  property? 

A  single  question  is  finally  submitted: 
Would  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  as  has 
been   suggested,  with  proper   modifications, 


exceptions  and  limitations,  be  productive  of 
more  good  than  evil  in  the  aggregate?  This 
the  Superintendent  does  not  undertake  to 
decide.  It  is  presented  for  consideration 
only,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  wisdom  and 
intelligence  of  the  Legislature.  Some  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  thereof  have  been 
alluded  to.  Further  reflection  will  perhaps 
awaken  others  against  it.  Discussion  will 
develop  advantages  and  disadvantflges  un- 
thought  of.  No  harm  can  possibly  come 
from  the  suggestion  merely.  One  thing  is 
certain,  the  insured  everywhere,  and  the  un- 
insured within  cities,  need  a  protection  not 
yet  secured  to  them.  Can  they  have  it  un- 
der this  proposition?  If  thej'  cannot,  what 
is  the  plan  that  will  furnish  it? 

On  the  dividend  question,  the  Commis- 
sioner says":  The  attention  of  oflacers  and 
stockholders  is  here  called  to  the  danger  of 
declaring  dividends  contrary  to  law.  It  is 
an  evil  experiment  which  can  never  be  tried 
in  safety.  It  is  liable  to  be  detected.  A 
single  instance  of  violation  in  this  particular 
renders  a  company's  ^charter  liable  to  for- 
feiture. This  penalty,  any  Superintendent 
would  very  much  dislike  to  inflict,  but  if 
stockholders  will  continue  to  insist  upon  an 
accustomed  dividend,  upon  them  will  rest 
the  responsibility. 

Even  when  the  extreme  punishment  is 
not  inflicted,  the  stockholder  gains  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  but  the  temporary  use  of 
that  to  which  he  is  not  yet  entitled.  Al- 
though the  expected  dividend  may  come  at 
an  opportune  time,  an  assessment  caused 
thereby  may,  and  probably  will,  come  at  a 
time  extremely  inopportune.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  this  should  chance  to  be  otherwise, 
common  honesty,  saying  nothing  of  pru- 
dence, prompts  so  much  delay  as  will  ena- 
ble him  to  receive  it  without  a  violation  of 
law. 

Other  things  being  equal,  a  company's 
strength,  and  consequent  safety  lies  in  its 
net  surplus.  Conservative  management 
therefore,  dictates  the  proper  accumulation 
of  such  surplus.  This  accumulation  rests 
largely  with  the  ofixcersofcsampanies.  Instead 
of  rating  up  assets  to  the  highest  possible  fig- 
ure, in  order  to  meet   an   accustomed  divi- 
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dend,  they  should  occasionally  be  rated 
down.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  a  judi- 
cious shrinkage  of  values  to  a  conservative 
basis,  upon  which  they  must  surely  stand, 
when  the  hour  of  trial  comes,  may  furnish 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  tide  them  over  some 
coming  calamity. 


Portland  Correspondence. 

Portland,  Oregon,  Feb.  23,  1875. 
Editor  Coast  Eeview  : 

Perhaps  a  few  crude  ideas  from  the  far 
off  regions  and  wilds  of  Oregon  would  be 
read  with  interest  by  a  few  of  your  many 
patrons.  Oregon,  in  an  'agricultural  point 
of  view,  with  its  many  rural  valleys,  su- 
perior fruit-growing  climate  and  inexhaust- 
ible mineral  resources,  is  destined,  some 
day,  to  be  second  to  no  State  in  the  Union. 
Oregon,  to-day,  is"  governed  and  controlled 
by  a  few  capitalists,  an  organized  band  of 
moneyed  individuals  who  send  men  to 
represent  the  State  in  their  interest  alone, 
men  who  will  oppose  all  subsidies,  and  all 
bills  relative  to  direct  communication  with 
the  Eastern  States,  to  all  measures  that 
might  prove  detrimental  to  the  O.  S.  N. 
Co.  interest,  and  last  but  not  least,  we  have 
California  and  the  C.  P.  as  auxiliaries  in- 
terested in  the  defeat  of  all  measures  that 
has  a  tendency  to  direct  access  to  Oregon. 
California  to-day,  holds  the  key  to  this 
State,  everything  and  everybody  that  comes 
here  has  to  pass  through  California,  hence 
the  inevitable  result,  a  few  penniless  steer- 
age passengers  reach  our  State.  Por 
several  reasons  times  are  duller,  money 
flatter  and  a  general  depression  in  business 
more  apparent  this  season,  than  for  many 
years  past,  we  have  had  and  are  having  one 
of  those  unusually  long  hard  and  cold 
winters,  and  again,  the  price  of  wheat — 
our  staple  article  of  commerce — has  only 
ranged  from  fifty  to  eighty  cents  per  bushel, 
leaving  no  margin,  whatever  for  the  farmer. 
These  are  only  two  among  many  reasons 
that  could  be  attributed,  but  these  alone  are 
sufficient  to  retard  the  business,  and  cause  a 
flatness  in  money  matters  of  any  com- 
munity. Let  us  pray  that  Oregon  may  be  rev- 
olutionized, which,  I  am  afraid,  will  never 


be  until  we  have  a  change  of  population  (how- 
ever M.  P.  Morse,  in  his  own  estimation, 
seems  to  think  that  he  is  the  "chap"  that 
can  do  it  with  his  "Heads  I  win,  tails  you 
lose,"  but  as  yet  I  have  not  seen  many  that 
are  very  strong  in  the  belief,  a  few  of  his 
agents  are  doing  a  little  business  by  making 
their  victims  believe  that  for  $6  they  are 
insured  for  $1,000. 

By  the  way,  I  noticed  an  article  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Coast  Keview, 
headed  "  Medical  Supervision,"  in  which  I 
certainly  think  the  principles  involved  are 
very  rotten.  It  is  impregnated  with  too  much 
variation  for  any  practical  use.  It  is  too  big 
and  bitter  a  dose  for  any  experienced  insu- 
rance man,  one  who  has  learned  the  profes- 
sion by  actual  practice,  and  not  simply  ob- 
tained a  geological  theory  of  the  dilferent 
idiosyncracies  and  ailments  of  the  human 
frame.  He  goes  on  to  give  examples  such 
as  should  be  adopted  by  Insurance  Compa- 
nies. Now,  if  Mr.  Morris,  M.  D.,  would 
come  to  Oregon,  and  try  and  put  his  lucu- 
brations to  the  cause  of  soliciting  life  insu- 
rance awhile,  he  would  soon  learn  that,  not 
in  the  whole  State  of  Oregon,  could  he  find 
one  solitary  person  who  o.ould  go  half  that 
far  back  and  give  any  account  of  his  ancest- 
ral record.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  an 
agent  approaching  a  "Web-foot,  and  asking 
him  for  his  genealogy  from  the  days  of 
Adam.  Behold  that  blank  expression !  Why, 
he  would  look  as  though  he  was  wet  clear 
through  to  the  skin  and  been  fed  on  sawdust 
and  molasses  for  six  months.  But  few  could 
give  you  any  satisfaction  as  regards  their 
ancestral  record,  and  it  is  questionable  with 
me,  whether  the  honorable  gentleman  could 
tell  his  origin  without  referring  to  Darwin. 

And  again  the  people  of  Oregon  are  but 
little  wiser,  regarding  their  genealogy  than 
they  would  be  if  they  were  a  cross  between 
a  custom-house  officer  and  a  basswood  tree, 
as  basswood  trees  are  very  numerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  And  as  regards 
his  ideas  of  that  portion  of  the  application* 
pertaining  to  the  ailments,  etc.,  etc.,  of  men, 
how  is  he  going  to  ascertain  this,  send  some 
professional  pill-peddler  on  an  analytical 
tour    through    his    vital     regions    with    a 
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lantern,  tap  from  the  bottom  cells  of  his 
heart  some  of  the  ancestral  blood,  have  it 
analyzed,  and  see  if  there  cannot  be  found 
somewhere,  though  far  back  in  the  dark 
ages  of  parental  existence,  the  minutest 
drop  of  polluted  blood,  that  might  have 
existed  in  the  veins  of  some  forty-second 
cousin,  by  marriage,  that  perhaps  caused  a 
corn  upon  the  back  of  his  or  her  neck,  that 
had  a  tendency  to  shorten  their  natural 
existence,  and  again  he  says,  "The  complete 
study  of  an  individual's  viability,  or  prob- 
able length  of  life  requires  a  further  con- 
sideration. Whether  he  has  really  in- 
herited those  constitutional  characteristics 
inferable  from  his  ancestry ;  whether,  if 
possible  naturally,  they  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  whether  they  probably  will  be 
continued  in  him  or  not,"  and  if  so,  how 
much,  aint  it  ?  Does  he  expect  any  com- 
pany will  send  a  skillful  physician  or  agent, 
to  camp  for  years  with  him  to  ascertain  his 
inate  principles,  habits  of  life,  private  and 
public,  etc.,  etc.  The  gentleman's  ideas  of 
Medical  Supervision  are  simply  absurd. 

Yours,  Spontaneously, 

TOODLES. 


Hartford  "Water  Works  and  Insu- 
rance Companies. 

From  the  Hartford  correspondence  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Insurance  Monitor, 
we  extract  the  following  items  in  reference 
to  the  "Water  Works  and  Fire  Companies  of 
that  city  : 

"It  was  more  than  ten  years  ago,  when 
our  city  was  rent  asunder  over  the  question 
of  *  pumping '  or  *  gravitation  ' — whether 
we  should  continue  to  pump  water  from 
Connecticut  River,  as  we  had  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  or  substitute  the  water  from 
'Trout  Brook,'  on  Talcott  Mountain,  in 
West  Hartford,  five  miles  off.  I  remember, 
in  the  hot  discussions  of  those  days,  the 
Times,  advocating  the  '  run  down  hill '  pro- 
ject, said  something  like  this  :  '  Give  us  the 
West  Hartford  water,  and  in  three  months 
time,  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000,  we  will 
have  a  never  failing  supply  of  pure  water,' 
As  the  Democratic  voters  in  want  of  a  job 


outnumbered  the  large  tax-payers,  that  sort 
of  plausible  talk  carried  the  day,  and  the  city 
voted  to  have  '  down-hill '  water.  So,  in 
three  years  time,  instead  of  three  months, 
and  at  a  cost  of  some  $300,000,  instead  of 
$80,000,  we  began  to  use  the  West  Hartford 
water. 

•'  It  was  a  'job '  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  a 
'job'  to  this  day — not  exactly  a  "ring" 
operation,  but  an  everlasting  expense  with- 
out a  corresponding  benefit.  We  have  58 
miles  of  pipe,  and  reservoirs  covering  81 
acres,  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  400,000,000 
gallons,  all  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000.  A 
new  five-mile  main  is  just  laid  at  a  great 
cost,  and  another  storage  reservoir  in  West 
Hartford  is  proposed.  It  is  all  very  fine, 
but  there  is  one  radical  defect — there  is  scar- 
cely any  water.  We  are  to-day  on  short 
allowance,  and  at  the  mercy  of  any  great 
fire.  The  pumping  engines  (the  old  ones) 
run  night  and  day,  supplying  water  from 
the  river,  and  the  West  Hartford  reservoirs 
are  nearly  empty,  and  will  be  till  the  rains 
set  in.  The  old  engines,  rejected  twelve 
years  ago,  are  almost  our  sole  reliance,  in 
this  blessed  month  of  January,  1875.  Con- 
necticut River  has  not  failed,  and  the  water 
is  better  than  surface  drainage  collected  in 
reservoirs,  and  the  city  owes  a  million  for 
this  'down  hill'  operation,  not  including 
the  new  main.  With  the  aid  of  our  excel- 
lent fire  department,  and  with  a  care  not  to 
drink  too  much  cold  water,  we  hope  to  pull 
through  safely. 

"  The  owners  of  fire  stocks  feel  happier 
than  they  used  to,  and  the  Companies  are  in 
stronger  condition  than  ever  before.  Losses 
have  been  light  for  several  months  past,  and 
the  Companies  have  added  to  their  accumu- 
lations. On  the  first  of  January,  they  all 
paid  dividends,  as  follows  :  The  iEtna,  six 
per  cent,  quarterly;  the  Hartford,  ten,  semi- 
annual ;  the  Phoenix,  five  regular  and  five 
extra,  quarterly  ;  the  National,  six  ;  the 
Orient,  three,  quarterly,  and  a  scrip  divid- 
end of  fourteen  and  two-seventh  per  cent., 
capitalizing  $50,000  of  their  surplus,  and  in- 
creasing the  capital  from  $350,000  to  $400,- 
000  ;  the  Connecticut,  six  regular  and  three 
extra  ;  the  Atlas,  six  per  cent.   Let  me  taV 
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ulate,  giving   net   assets  of  each  company, 
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"Among  other  companies,  the  Travelers 
paid  its  semi-annual  dividend  of  six  per 
cent,  to  stockholders,  and  capitalized  $100,- 
000  of  its  surplus,  increasing  the  paid-up 
capital  from  $500,000  to  $600,000.  The 
Kailway  Passengers  divided  live  per  cent., 
the  Hartford  Life  and  Annuity  five  per  cent., 
and  the  Steam  Boiler  Company,  five  per 
cent. 

"The  Connecticut  Fire  had  engaged  new 
office-rooms  in  the  Phcenix  building,  were 
soon  to  vacate  the  old  office  they  had  occu- 
pied from  time  immemorial,  and  on  the 
morning  of  December  30  an  advertisement 
appeared,  ofl'ering  the  old  desks  and  office 
furniture  for  sale.  But  is  so  happened  that 
morning,  at  about  the  time  the  paper  was 
issued,  that  the  Connecticut  office  was  cleaned 
out  by  fire,  destroying  desks,  furniture,  and 
— worst  of  all — valuable  books  and  papers. 
Apart  from  the  books  and  papers,  the  pro- 
perty loss  was  not  great,  covered  by  insur- 
ance in  the  Conn.  Fire,  There  was  some 
joking  of  President  Bennett  by  the  sharp 
adjusters,  over  that  morning's  advertise- 
ment and  the  sudden  disposal  of  said  furni- 
ture. There  is  a  little  story  connected  with 
this  incident,  of  which  'Per  Simmons'  will 
doubtless  see  the  point.  Said  Bassett,  of  the 
^tua:  'The  -^Etna  has  carried  that  building 


for  twenty  years,  till  last  year  some  other 
company  got  it  away.'  It  turned  out  that 
it  was  now  insured  in  the  Connecticut  Fire." 


Hints  To  Agents. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Insurance 
Monitor  of  New  York  we  find  an  article 
with  the  above  heading,  signed  "Old  One," 
and  as  it  has  so  much  truth  in  it,  we  feel 
justified  in  giving  it  room  in  our  columns, 
assuring  our  many  agents  on  this  Coast  that 
they  will  profit  by  the  advice,  and  should 
immediately  order  two  or  three  insurance 
journals,  and  keep  posted  on  the  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged. 

"  Old  One  "  says  : 

The  writer  commenced  in  insurance,  some 
years  ago,  as  a  solicitor  for  a  life  company, 
and,  without  any  one  to  assist  or  instruct 
him,  had  everything  to  learn,  and  all  in  that 
most  tedious  of  schools — experience.  The 
lessons,  however,  were  thorough  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  some  practical  benefit  to 
others.  One  of  the  discoveries  made  was, 
that  insurance  is  a  science  to  be  studied. 
That  it  has  a  literature  to  be  read  and  com- 
prehended. That  the  many  volumes  and 
journals  published  upon  the  subject  all  con- 
tain valuable  suggestions,  useful  information, 
pertinent  arguments,  and  needed  weapons. 
That  he  who  would  succeed  to  any  rank  in 
the  profession  cannot  afiford  to  be  without 
all  of  these  helps  that  he  can  obtain.  Many 
times  a  single  paragraph  will  convey  infor- 
mation more  valuable  than  ten  times  the 
cost  of  the  book  or  periodical  in  which  it  is 
printed. 

I  would  urge  upon  all  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  work  their  way  up  in  our  noble  pro- 
fession, to  make  it  a  studi/.  Do  not  be  satis- 
fied with  a  superficial  knowledge  of  what  is 
barely  necessary  to  enable  j'ou  to  do  the 
drudgery  of  the  business,  but  go  deeper;  make 
it  a  study.  You  can  not  learn  too  much 
nor  be  too  thorough.  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  your  ability  simply  to  talk  flippantly 
and  in  a  general  way  upon  the  subject,  but 
master  the  details  and  solve  the  abstruse 
questions.  The  public,  who  are  your 
patrons,   and   who  entrust  you   with  their 
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business,  have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand 
that  you  have  the  ability  and  intelligence  to 
protect  their  interests.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
business  which  is  so  freely  and  fully  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  agent  as  that  of  insu- 
rance. How  necessary,  then,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  execute  the  trust.  This  is  not 
all.  The  first  places,  those  of  responsibil- 
ity, demand  educated  and  skilled  talent. 
For  the  lack  of  this,  in  men  occupying 
prominent  positions,  many  a  miserable  fail- 
ure has  been  the  result.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  luck  in  this  business,  but  it  is  based 
upon  fixed  rules  and  scientific  principles, 
and  he  who  ventures  to  assume  its  responsi- 
bilities without  possessing  a  knowledge  of  its 
science,  will  make  a  shipwreck  of  his  venture 
and  which  is  not  unfrequently  attributed  to 
misfortune.  The  best  men,  who  possess  in- 
finite advantages  over  the  weaker,  discover 
every  day  unexplored  veins  of  knowledge 
and  are  the  most  thorough  students.  No 
excuse  can  be  found  for  those  who  refuse  or 
neglect  the  opportunities  which  are  present- 
ed to  them.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  allow 
a  day  to  pass  in  which  you  do  not  devote 
some  time  to  study  or  thought  of  principles 
upon  which  your  business  is  based.  At  the 
outset  begin  by  reading;  it  will  very  soon 
become  a  pleasure  to  you  and  you  will  never 
discontinue  it.  I  can  not  better  conclude 
than  by  quoting  from  "Walford's  invaluable 
Cyclopiedia  :  "  "With  agents  of  insurance 
associations  the  proverb  that  '  knowledge  is 
power '  applies  with  peculiar  force.  The 
man  who  knows  most  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  particular  branch  of  insurance 
which  he  is  engaged  in  advocating,  should, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  be  the  most 
valuable  agent  to  the  particular  company. 
In  addition  to  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
business,  the  agent  requires  to  know  not  only 
every  point  concerning  his  own  office,  but 
also  a  great  deal  concerning  others  ;  by  these 
means  only  will  he  be  able  to  make  way  in 
these  days  of  increasing  competition." 


— The  Commercial  and  State  Investment 
Insurance  Companies,  of  this  city,  have  de- 
clared their  usual  monthly  dividend  of  1^ 
per  cent. 


The  New  York  Local  Board. 

The  following  review  of  the  insurance 
situation  in  New  York,  from  the  New  York 
Chronicle,  (Insurance)  of  February  18th, 
may  be  read  with  profit  in  San  Francisco. 

The  telegraph  recently  advised  that  the 
differences  in  the  local  Board,  of  that  city, 
had  been  harmonized. 

From  the  telegraphic  publicity  which 
had  been  given  to  this  local  emeute,  the 
impression  has  gone  out  that  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  were  involved, 
such  we  are  assured  is  not  the  case,  but  on. 
the  contrary,  the  efforts  of  that  organization 
were  directed  toward  harmonizing  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  with  success.  The 
Chronicle  says  : 

There  is  little  further  to  be  said  in  regard 
to  the  unfortunate  muddle  in  the  New  York 
local  board.  One  or  two  more  companies 
have  withdrawn,  but  what  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate result  it  is  hard  to  tell.  The  more 
sanguine  members  are  hopeful,  others  are 
despondent.  Accusations  of  punic  faith 
are  freely  bandied,  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
is  an  air  of  childishness  about  the  members 
which  is  sickening,  and  whick  compels  us 
to  ask,  as  we  may  be  sure  the  public  will 
ask,  what  are  the  objects  of  the  board, 
what  its  use,  and  have  its  members  any 
knowledge  of  their  business,  or  any  honesty 
in  conducting  it  ? 

The  objects  of  the  board,  briefly  stated, 
are  to  secure  adequate  and  uniform  rates  for 
insurance,  to  aid  in  securing  a  better  class  of 
buildings,  and  more  security  from  fires,  and 
by  mutual  counsel  and  co-operation  in  various 
ways  place  the  business  of  fire  insurance  on  a 
solid  and  enduring  foundation,  whose  corner 
stone  is  knowledge. 

Can  any  of  these  objects  be  attained  better 
by  each  company  working  ajiart  from  its 
felloios  ?  How  are  any  rates  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  companies,  except  through  an 
organization  like  the  board  ?  Companies 
leave  the  board  because  they  say  others  are 
cutting  rates.  The  inference  is  irresistible 
that  they  leave  because  they  also  want  to 
write  at  lower  rates,  and  prefer  to  do  so 
untrammeled  by  any  obligation  not  to  do  it. 
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And  this  being  the  case,  the  next  most 
natural  question  is,  what  are  adequate  rates, 
and  why  have  hoard  companies  been  for 
several  years  charging  more  than  adequate 
rates  ?  There  can  be  but  two  answers  to 
this,  and  either  one  of  them  is  a  confession. 
Either  these  companies,  underwriting  now 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  do  not  know 
what  adequate  rates  are,  or  their  honesty  is 
not  to  be  trusted  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity among  which  they  are  doing  busi- 
ness. 

There  is  one  further  plea  that  may  be 
introduced,  but  it  is  one  no  underwriter  will 
probably  venture  on,  and  that  is,  that  they 
must  have  business  ■  anyhow,  whether  the 
rates  are  high  enough  or  not,  and  they  will 
trust  to  the  luck  they  hope  for  to  see  them 
safe  through. 

And  this,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  be  a 
true  solution  of  the  question.  Eelying  upon 
an  exceptionally  good  year,  in  New  York 
city,  the  local  companies  are,  some  of  them, 
ready  to  trust  to  luck  for  a  repetition. 

There  is  one  indication  that  this  is  the  ex- 
planation, to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  ex- 
ceptional as  the  year  has  been,  the  102  joint- 
stock  companies  of  New  York  have  divided 
to  their  stockholders  less  than  12j  percent., 
while  it  is  a  fact  that  rates  have  been  going 
down  for  the  past  nine  months  constantly. 

True,  the  New  York  companies  have  add- 
ed greatly  to  their  surplus,  and  so  they 
ought.  If  the  history  of  this  country  teaches 
any  lesson,  it  is  that  invested  capital,  in  all 
formSf  is  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations^  and 
that  this  is  especially  true  of  insurance  capital. 
No  sensible  man  objects  to  paying  rates  of  in- 
surance which  will  go  to  making  companies 
stronger. 

Besides,  the  year  1874  has  been  a  memora- 
ble one  in  the  business  for  its  success.  Past 
calamities  had  taught  some  share  of  caution, 
and  adequate  rates  had  made  this  caution 
serviceable  in  increasing  surplus.  Already 
the  year  1875  gives  us  reason  to  think  more 
highly  of  its  predecessor.  "While,  as  we 
said,  rates,  under  the  schedule,  are  gradu- 
ally going  down,  fires  are  becoming  alarm- 
ingly frequent,  and  we  shall  be  very  much 
surprised  if  1875  sees  much  addition  to  the 


surplus  with   which   companies   began  the 
year. 

It  seems,  therefore,  the  blindest  folly  to 
break  up  an  organization  which  has  brought 
covipanies  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  in 
which  they  were  all  plunged  by  the  great 
fires  of  1871  and  1872. 


Commissioner  Foard's  Report. 

Wfl  are  in  receipt  [of  Commissioner 
Foard's  preliminary  report  for  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1874.  Aside  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  home  companies 
and  the  tabular  statistics  of  the  local  busi- 
ness of  all  companies  represented  in  this 
State  for  1874,  all  of  which  we  have  given 
in  our  February  issue,  there  is  but  little  of 
interest  to  note.  It  is  only  remarkable  fov 
its  vindictiveness  and  its  lack  of  tone  and 
dignity.  A  public  oflScer,  one  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive  of  a  State  or 
Government  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
public  office,  is  generally  presumed  to  be  a 
man  of  character,  intelligence  and  probity  ; 
one  who  will  labor  zealously  to  perform  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  in  an  impartial 
and  upright  manner,  and  who  will  not 
stoop  to  gratify  petty  spite  or  personal  ani- 
mosity. He  is  supposed  to  be  above  or- 
dinary men,  and  devoid  of  prejudice  and 
indifferent  to  criticism  and  opposition.  If 
Gov.  Booth  believed  Mr.  Foard  possessed 
these  requisite  qualifications,  when  he  ap- 
pointed him  Insurance  Commissioner,  he 
was  greatly  mistaken.  If  there  was  r'l 
other  evidence  but  this  last  puerile  produc- 
tion to  prove  his  unfitness  for  the  position 
he  occupies,  he  must  stand  convicted  before 
the  public.  The  whole  of  his  introductory 
remarks  are  devoted  to  the  task  of  trying  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  obnoxious  laws 
passed,  at  his  instigation  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  to  regulate  the  business 
of  life  insurance  within  her  borders.  In 
his  futile  efforts  to  do  so,  he  has  made  up  a 
case,  which,  like  himself,  presents  a  fair 
exterior,  but  inwardly  it  contains  nothing 
of  merit  or  argument.  His  figures  are  per- 
verted, his  deductions  fallacious  and  his 
reasoning  unsound  and  malicious.     His  as- 
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sumptions  are  so  false  and  his  motives  so 
bad  that  they  must  be  apparent  to  even  the 
casual  observer,  and  to  undertake  to  show 
them  up  more  distinctly  would  look  like  an 
effort  on  our  part  to  impeach  the  intelligence 
of  our  readers,  who  may  have  been  led  by 
curiosity,  for  no  other  motive  would  prompt 
them,  to   peruse  his  remarkable  document. 

The  fire  companies  are  almost  entirely 
ignored  by  him,  and  in  his  haste  to  warm 
up  the  life  companies,  he  went  through  the 
roll  call  in  double  quick,  forgetting  to 
allude  to  the  character  of  their  business  in 
any  manner  or  offer  them  any  advice  what- 
ever, a  thing  which  he  was  never  known  to 
neglect  before.  But  what  he  has  omitted  in 
this  particular,  he  has  more  than  made  up 
with  the  other  branch  of  the  business  in 
glurs  and  direct  assaults. 

But  we  think  the  last  page  of  his  vindict- 
ive diatribe  must  have  been  written  by  him 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  former  ones, 
for  he  seems  to  have  realized  the  fact  that 
he  signally  failed  to  make  out  a  case  against 
the  companies,  and  that  his  strictures  will 
prove  harmless  to  them,  for  he  turns  to  the 
Governor,  in  the  multitude  of  his  wisdom 
and  tells  that  functionary  that  "if  we  can- 
not obtain  insurance  at  rates  of  cost  within 
the  means  of  those  really  requiring  it," — 
a  question  which  he  no  where  else  adverts 
to —  "and  upon  terms  offering  better  se- 
curity to  the  policy  holder," — the  question  of 
security  not  having  been  before  brought 
up  or  disputed — "we  are  better  without  life 
insurance."  This  is  good,  considering  the 
fact,  that  it  is  addressed  to  one  who,  like 
himself,  is  a  bachelor,  and  who  should 
be  able  to  "feather  his  nest"  from  the 
public  crib,  but  it  will  hardly  sound  so 
well  to  those  who  have  families  and  who 
are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  appointed 
to  some  sinecure  position  as  he  has  been. 

But  as  a  specimen  brick  of  the  tenor  of 
his  argument,  and  the  dignity  that  charac- 
terizes his  remarks,  we  present  the  follow- 
ing from  the  close  of  his  report : 

"From  the  tenor  of  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  this  oflSce,  by  the  Washington 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
under  date  of  September  17th,  1874,  and 


extensively  advertised  in  Eastern  journals, 
that  Company  at  least,  would  seem  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  by  its 
withdrawal  from  California,  the  pay  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  would  be  reduced 
in  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  it. 

"For  the  special  information  of  parties 
interested,  I  beg  your  Excellency's  in- 
dulgence, to  say  the  State  of  California, 
appreciating  the  value  of  independence  in 
her  Commissioner,  makes  provision  for  his 
compensation  directly  from  her  Treasury — 
and  without  the  slightest  reference  to  fees  to 
be  paid  by  the  Washington,  or  any  other 
Company — all  fees  collected  in  this  office 
being  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer  at 
the  end  of  each  and  every  month. ' ' 


President  Crocker. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Hon.  Henry 
Crocker,  President  of  the  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  is  compelled  to 
resign  his  position  on  account  of  failing 
health.  Mr.  Crocker  has  been  connected 
with  the  company  since  1849,  and  to  his  un- 
tiring energy  and  ability  may  be  attributed 
a  large  portion  of  the  success  of  this  old  and 
reliable  corporation.  Always  at  his  post, 
courteous  and  genial  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  looking  carefully  after  the 
interests  and  wants  of  his  agents,  and  in  fact 
did  everything  that  one  man  could  do  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  company. 

The  following,  from  the  Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, shows  the  standing  of  the  retiring 
President  among  the  Directors  of  the  com- 
pany, and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Washburn  will 
fill  the  president's  chair  with^equal  ability. 
The  Advertiser  says  : 

"  The  Hon.  Henry  Crocker  has  resigned 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Crocker  has 
been  connected  officially  with  this  company 
since  its  organization  in  1849,  and  its  presi- 
dent since  1861,  He  retires  now  on  account 
of  his  advanced  age,  his  health  and  strength 
no  longer  permitting  him  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  the  office.  During  his  presidency 
the  institution  has  risen  to  a  deservedly  high 
position  as  one  of  the  safest  and  best  man- 
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aged  life  insurance  companies  in  this  coun- 
try. In  accepting  his  resignation,  the  di- 
rectors passed  resolutions  expressive  of  their 
high  esteem  for  Mr.  Crocker,  and  the  abil- 
ity and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  will  still  con- 
tinue with  the  institution  as  a  director,  and 
give  to  it  the  aid  of  his  ripe  experience  in 
life  assurance. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
company,  held  yesterday,  the  Hon,  Henry 
S.  Washburn  was  unanimously  chosen 
president,  Daniel  Sharp,  Esq.,  long  the 
vice-president,  declining  to  be  a  candidate 
for  the  position.  Mr.  AVashburn  |has  been 
a  director  of  the  company  for  several  years. 
He  is  well  known  in  this  community,  has 
held  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  both 
public  and  private,  and  will  bring  to  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties  much  energy 
and  ability.  Assisted  by  a  board  of  direct- 
ors composed  of  some  of  the  best  business 
men  in  this  city,  the  Union  Mutual  will 
continue  to  command  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  public." 


Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol  of  San 
Francisco. 


The  subject  of  establishing  a  Fire  Patrol 
in  San  Francisco,  has  been  discussed  by  our 
underwriters  at  different  times,  but  the  lack  of 
concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
men,  has  prevented  the  organization  of  this 
department,  until  within  the  last  few  days, 
when,  we  are  glad  to  know,  the  underwriters 
of  San  Faancisco  turned  out  en  mass,  and 
without  a  dissenting  voice  completed  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Underwriters'  Fire  Patrol 
of  San  Francisco,  elected  officers,  appointed 
committees,  etc.,  etc.,  and  as  we  go  to  press 
with  our  last  form,  it  is  safe  to  say  the  San 
Francisco  Fire  Patrol  is  a  fixed  fact.  The 
experience  of  the  Eastern  cities  has  demon- 
strated beyond  doubt  that  this  organization 
is  a  saving  to  the  insurance  companies  and 
citizens  millions  of  dollars  annually.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  objects  of 
this  Patrol  are  to  save  life  and  property, 
cover,  and  remove  goods,  sweep  out  water 
from  the  floors,  dry  furniture,  and  in  fact  do 


every  thing  to  prevent  the  damage  of  goods 
by  fire  or  water,  and  to  work  in  concert  with 
the  Fire  Department. 

It  is  perhaps  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  E. 
D.  Farnsworth,  of  this  city,  has  been  East 
during  the  past  two  months,  where  he  ex- 
amined carefully  the  workings  of  these  or- 
ganizations in  New  York,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago,  and  to  his  favorable  re- 
port to  the  underwriters  of  this  city,  and 
his  energy  in  moving  in  this  matter,  may 
be  attributed  the  speedy  organization  of  the 
Patrol  in  San  Fi-ancisco. 

On  Monday,  March  the  1st,  the  matter 
was  discussed  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Underwriters,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  meeting  of  the  underwriters  of  the  city 
was  called — Board  and  non-Board — and  the 
organization  was  completed  by  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  and  committee: 
President,  E.  D.  Farnsworth;  secretary, 
Charles  R.  Story;  treasurer,  Charles  A. 
Laton.  The  executive  committee  are:  D. 
J.  Staples,  E.  D.  Farnsworth,  Chas.  R. 
Story,  Chas.  A.  Laton,  Wm.  N.  Omstead, 
Geo.  T.  Bohen  and  Thos.  C.  Grant. 

From  this  committee  sub-committees  have 
been  appointed  to  look  out  a  location  for 
headquarters,  purchase  wngon,  covers,  etc. 
The  company  will  organize  with  a  captain, 
lieutenant,  five  cover  men,  and  one  driver. 

Any  comments  from  us  on  the  subject  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  these  Patrols, 
are  unnecessary,  as  the  experience  of  our 
Eastern  cities  demonstrate  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  only  an  advantage,  but  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  we  hope  that  our  underwriters 
will  not  relax  their  energies  until  the  San 
Francisco  Fire  Patrol  is  completely  organ- 
ized and  equipped. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that 
the  Committee  on  Supplies  have  ordered, 
through  Messrs.  Skeels  &  Boughton,  of 
New  York,  a  complete  outfit,  and  will  also 
mention  in  this  connection  that  if  any  of 
our  readers  have  any  good  "  Hosses  "  for 
sale,  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  pi'esenting 
them  in  front  of  310  California  Street, 
where  Tom  Grant,  the  Committee  on 
•'  Hosses,"  will  have  them  "  surveyed  "  and 
«'  rated." 
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San  Francisco  Fire  Marshal's  Re- 
port for  February,  1875. 


CAUSE  OF  FIRES  AND  ALARMS. 

1875  1874 

Actual  Fires 10  10 

Chimnies....- 0  2 

Bonfires 1 

Attempts 1  , 

Total 13  12 

BUILDINGS    BURNF.D. 

1  story  frame 3  1 

2  "        "       4  6 

2  "      brick 1  1 

3  "        "       1  1 

4  "        "       0  2 

Total 9  11 

PROPORTION    OP    BUILDINGS  BURNED. 

Considerably  damaged 2  6 

Slightly  damaged 7  5 

Fires  confined  to  one  building 5  5 

Fires  and  no  damage  to  building 2  3 

Largest  loss  at  any  one  fire S5,000  $12,275 

1875.  1874. 
Highest  number  of  buildings  burned 

at  any  one  fire 2  4 

1875.  1874. 

Estimated  loss Sl0,&)2.90  S21,743.59 

Insurance $70,600.00  $43,050.00 

1875.  1874. 

Loss  on  buildings %  9,039.90  $  5,703.59 

Loss  on  stock,  furniture,  etc...    1,8S3.00  15,980.00 

Insurance  on  buildings 3;i,O0O.OO  21,200.00 

Insurance  on  stock,  furniture, 

etc 31,600.00  22,4.50.00 

CAUSE  OF  FIRES. 

1875. 

Ashes 2 

Carelessness  with  candle 1 

Children  with  matches 2 

Defective  chimnies 1 

"  flues 1 

"  furnace 1 

Sparks  from  chimnies 1 

Spontaneous  combustion 2 

Total 11 

BUILDINGS    BURNED. — HOW    OCCUPIED. 

1875. 

Asylum 1 

Dwellings 3 

Dwelling  and  drugstore 1 

Lodging  houses 1 

Match  factory 1 

Moulding  shop 1 

Stables 1 

Total 9 

John  L.  Durkee, 

Fire  Marshal 


State  Legislation   and  Insurance. 

From  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, we  clip  the  following  sensible  remarks 
on  thesnhject  of  insurance  legislation: 

"  Adverse  legislation,  threatened  or  ac- 
tual, varying  in  the  different  States  of  the 
Union,  has  been  for  many  years  the  bane 
of  life  insurance  interests.  In  our  own 
State  the  winter  crop  of  bills  to  '  regulate  ' 
the  business  of  the  companies,  has  long 
been  almost  as  certain  of  recurrence  as  the 
season  and  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
The  great  majority,  like  hand-organ  music, 
were  ground  out  with  the  hope  that  some- 
body would  pay  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  was 
a  continual  expense  to  the  companies  to 
keep  these  ingenious  projects  from  becom- 
ing laws.  Insurance  money  was  never 
quite  so  plenty  at  Albany  as  Pacific  Mail 
funds  at  "Washington;  the  air  was  not 
'  thick  with  it,'  and  little  of  it  probably 
went  to  legislators;  but  contributions  from 
this  source  had  certainly  come  to  be  looked 
upon  by  '  strikers  '  and  the  lobby,  as  part 
of  their  regular  income. 

•'One  of  the  chief  objects  proposed  by  the 
Life  Insurance  Chamber  is  to  bring  the 
combined  influence  of  the  companies  to  bear 
against  hostile  legislation.  In  many  States 
acts  have  been  passed  which  seriously  abridge 
their  prosperity.  These  laws  in  general 
make  a  distinction  between  the  companies 
of  the  particular  State  and  those  of  other 
States,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
Such  distinctions  are  obviously  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  our  national  institutions,  but 
they  have  occasionally  been  carried  so  far  as 
to  make  the  business  almost  impracticable; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  California, 
where  the  restrictions  are  such  that  now 
scarcely  any  of  the  Eastern  companies  are 
willing  to  issue  policies  there.  In  several 
States  a  tax  is  imposed  upon  insurances 
granted  by  corporations  in  other  States ;  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  tax  is 
laid  on  the  premiums  which  go  to  make 
up  the  insurance.  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island  impose  such  exac- 
tions. How  long  would  a  law  stand  on  the 
statute-books  of  Pennsylvania  which  stated 
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in  so  many  words,  '  widows  and  young  or- 
phans are  hereby  taxed  three  per  cent,  more 
than  any  other  class  of  citizens  on  all  their 
property?'  Yet  this  is  really  what  a  law  of 
that  State  amounts  to.  But  the  worst  result 
of  such  a  tax  is  not  in  what  it  takes.  It  in- 
flicts an  injury  on  the  whole  community. 
It  checks  the  tendency  to  insurance,  and 
thus  prevents  the  kindly  prudence  -of  men 
who  are  willing  to  guard  their  families 
against  probable  want." 


Life    Chart    of    1875. 

We  give  below  the  number  of  new  policies 
issued  in  1874,  and  of  the  total  assets  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1875,  of  thirty-nine  Life  Insurance 

Companies,  as  follows  ; 

Policies      Total  Assets, 
issued  in      January  1, 

1S75.  1875. 

^tna,  Hartford 9,716  S20,(w7,604 

American,  Philadelphia  1,GG8  3,432,077 

American  Popular,  N.  Y.  660                

Atlantic 1,061  2,270,844 

Brooklyn,  New  York 1,061  2,300,000 

Chicago,  Chicago 997  1,395,713 

Connecticut       General, 

Hartford 814  1,803,789 

Continental 6,300  6,-555,828 

Equitable  Life   Assur- 
ance Society 9,810  34,189,815 

Germania: 2,453  6,640,004 

Globe  Mutual 2,611  4.180,076 

Hartford  Life 229  842,940 

Home 1,089  4,114,155 

Homoepathic  Mutual...  901  604.118 

John  Hancock 726  2,760,284 

Knickerbocker 1,704  6,232,070 

Manhattan 1,778  9,690,750 

Massachusetts  Mutual  1,703  5,607,081 

Merchants,  New  York  875  1,522,419 

Metropolitan 8,280  2,017,422 

Mutual 12,756  72,446,970 

National 714  1,723,166 

New  England  Mutual  1,956  '  13,541,548 

New  York 7,254  27,348,()()7 

New  Jersey  Mutual...  4,;309  1,659,329 

North  Western  Mutual  4,8-58  15,-527,-532 

Penn  Mutual 1,203  4,875,-563 

Provident    Life     and 

Trust 1,295  2,-587,061 

Security 2,866  3,-570,-539 

State  Mutual 476  1,748,-517 

Teutonia,  Chicago 1,420  1,18-3,001 

Travelers,  Hartford....  2,738  5,031,763 

United    States 2,-598  4,442,6-37 

Union  Central 3,019  .  1,114,182 

Union  Mutual 6,132  8,874,858 


Washington,  New 

York 1,768  3,936,740 

Western    New    York, 

Batavia ., 538  377,216 


The   New  York   ""World"  on  the 
Local  Board. 

The  New  Tork  World,  of  February  21st, 
has  the  following  editorial  on  the  insurance 
situation  in  that  city  : 

"We  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and 
all  property-owners  in  the  city  upon  the  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulties  which  have  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  board  and  caused 
much  anxiety  to  underwriters  and  policy- 
holders during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 
And  the  manner  of  settlement,  as  will  bo 
seen  by  the  report  in  our  news  columns  this 
morning,  indicates  the  wisdom  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  their  disposition  to 
deal  justly  with  their  customers.  This  is 
the  action  for  which  we  have  hoped,  and 
which  our  readers  will  remember  we  have 
urged,  believing  that  it  would  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  companies, 
those  interests  being  identical." 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  report  of 
the  special  committee,  referred  to  : 

The  special  committee,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  the  recent  dissensions 
in  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, reported  the  following  suggestions, 
and  the  board  immediately  adopted  them  : 

First. — The  maintenance  of  such  an  or- 
ganization as  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  in  eflectiveness  and  with  use 
to  its  members,  can  only  be  had  when  good 
foith  exists  on  the  part  of  members  to  each 
other,  and  that  any  departure  from  such 
honorable  pledges  as  are  required  by  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  cannot  but  result  dis- 
astrously to  the  whole  business. 

Second. — That  we  recommend  the  board  to 
affirm  its  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  of  schedule  rating  is  indispens- 
able to  equitable  charges  for  insuring,  and 
is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  property-holders 
and  merchants  of  this  city.  The  effect  of 
such  maintenance  will  be  to  diminish  greatly 
the  liability  of  this  city  to  such  large  con- 
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flagrations  as  have  visited  many  cities  in 
this  country  within  the  past  forty  years* 
The  removal  of  mansard  roofs  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  minor  improvements  in  build- 
ings produced  by  this  system  within  the 
time  it 'has  been  in  force  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  improvements 
80  far  made  are  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
justify  any  decided  modification  of  the  rates 
of  premiums  established  in  1873  and  since 
reduced  by  the  improvements  in  buildings 
in  1874,  whilst  the  losses  of  the  past  year 
being  but  one-third  of  the  average  of  annual 
losses  during  the  past  ten  years  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  proper  criterion  by  which  to 
estimate  the  losses  of  the  coming  years. 
Any  such  unwise  competition  for  business 
as  that  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  schedule  tariff"  may  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  the  results  then  exhibited 
of  companies  without  any  great  losses  by 
jingle  fires  being  depleted  of  their  surplus 
and  even  invading  their  capitals,  and  in 
this  weak  condition  in  many  cases  assuming 
risks  in  exposed  districts  to  such  an  unwar- 
ranted extent  as  to  make  their  policies  val- 
ueless for  loss  by  any  but  a  very  limited 
conflagration. 

Piedmont  and  Arlington  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

During  the  four  years  succeeding  the  un- 
pleasantness between  the  North  and  South, 
the  United  States  were  flooded  with  new 
life  insurance  companies,  each  one  claiming 
the  patronage  of  the  American  citizens,  on 
the  ground  of  the  peculiar  advantages  it 
possessed  over  other  companies.  Company 
after  company  .was  organized,  swung  their 
ten  by  twenty  signs  in  front '  of  many  a 
granite  building,  on  which  was  painted  in 
gold,  the  name  of  the  company,  with  the 
farther  announcement  that  it  was  "  purely 
mutual,"  or  had  "$200,000  cash  capital,"  or 
"  all  policies  registered."  A  few  years  have 
passed,  during  which  time  nearly  all  these 
great  benefactors,  (we  mean  the  companies 
organized  since  1866)  have  "  passed  in  their 
checks  " — some  of  them,  however,  were 
not  honored — and  the  field  is  now  open  to 


the  older  and  more  economically  managed 
institutions.  Among  the  companies  organ- 
ized during  the  years  1866,  1867  and  1868, 
that  remain  in  the  field,  is  the  Piedmont 
and  Arlington,  of  Richmond  Va.  This 
company  commenced  business  in  1868,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  its  energetic  Presi- 
dent, "W.  C.  Carrington,  and  D.  J.  Hart- 
sook,  its  efficient  Secretary,  the  P.  and  A. 
moved  steadily  upward  and  onward,  until 
now  it  ranks  among  the  leading  companies 
of  the  country.  When  other  companies  of 
the  same  age  were  competing  for  new  busi- 
ness to  the  tune  of  sixty  or  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  receipts,  this  company 
was  doing  a  healthy  and  prosperous  busi- 
ness at  an  expense  of  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  premiums  received. 


The  St.  Louis  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  above  company,  appears  in  the  Chicago 
Times,  which  will  explain  itself: 
\_To  the  Editor.'] 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  5. — In  the  Chicago  Times 
of  the  26  ult.,  there  appeared  a  special  tele- 
gram headed,  "  Missouri — The  Insurance 
Lobby,"  in  which  certain  statements  were 
made  regarding  this  company,  which  we 
deemed  it  unnecessary  at  the  time  to  correct; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  article  in  question  has 
been  extensively  copied  into  other  papers, 
we  desire  to  ask  a  correction  as  prominent 
as  the  original  article. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows:  On 
the  12th  of  December  last  this  company  re- 
quested the  insurance  superintendent  of  New 
York  to  unite  with  the  insurance  superin- 
tendents of  Michigan  and  Kentucky  in  an 
examination  of  the  company's  condition,  as 
it  should  be  found  Dec.  31  last,  preparatory 
to  the  admission  of  the  company  to  those 
States.  To  this  invitation  Mr.  Chapman, 
the  insurance  superintendent  of  New  York, 
replied  that  the  duties  of  his  office  would  not 
permit  him  to  leave  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and,  therefore,  he  must  decline  the  in- 
vitation. The  company  again  wrote  him 
asking  if  he  would  accept  a  certificate  of 
those  officials  who  did  make  the  proposed 
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examination,  to   which  he   replied  that  he 
would  not. 

We  beg  to  assure  you  that  this  company 
has  not  sought,  nor  does  it  propose  to  seek, 
the  abolishment  of  the  Missouri  insurance 
department,  nor  has  it  any  bill  before  the 
Missouri  legislature  of  any  kind  or  nature 
aftecting  foreign  insurance  companies  or  im- 
posing any  restrictions  upon  the  transaction 
of  business  in  this  State  by  those  companies. 
In  fact,  the  St.  Louis  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  not  nor  does  it  propose  to  have, 
any  bill  before  the  Missouri  legislature  for 
legislation  upon  any  matter  whatsoever. 

Very  respectfully,  S.  W.  Lomax, 

Secretary. 


The   John   Hanoock   Mutual    Life 
Insurance  Co. 


Since  writing  a  notice  to  be  found  else- 
where in  this  issue,  we  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  policy  and  stock- 
holders'meeting.  The  directors  of  the  com- 
pany submitted  the  following  as  the  financial 
condition  of  the  company: 

Pohcies  in  force  Dec.  31, 1873...7,629,  ins.  §16,925,343 

Issued  during  the  year  1874 726,    "       1,282,441 

Terminated  in  year  1874 l,4iJ4,    "       3,058,170 

Policies  in  force  Dec.  31, 1874...6,8iJl,    "     14,54'J,614 

RECEIPTS  DURING  1874. 

Premiums.; §667,728.26 

Interest 171,913.52 

Total $839,641.78 

The    amount   of    premiums    includes 
value  of  surrendered  policies  applied 

as  premiums  on  paid  up  policies $144,194.64 

Disbursements  duiing  1874 694,5211.97 

Excess  of  receipts  over  espondituros...      237,693.27 

Total  assets  Dec.  31,  1874 2,646,828.03 

Liability  on  policies  in  force  Dec.  31, 

1874 •• 2,601,798.43 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of  poli- 
cies        45,029.60 

Deduct  losses  adjusted  but  not  duo.....'. 
SW.oo'J.OO 

Amount  due  for  rent 1,687.50 

Premiums  paid  in  advance 782.30 

21,808.80 

Leaving  actual  surplus  of. 23,220.80 

Amount  paid  for  annuities 1,772.00 

"  "  losses  by  death  and 
matured  endowments  during  the 
years  1873  and  18"4  upon  82  policies 
was 204,575.83 

Losses  under  N.  F.  Law  in  1874  were  13 
policies  insuring 29,000.00 

Total  losses  paid  under  N.  F.  Law  on 
5::;  policies  to  Dec.  31, 1874 151,500.00 

After  this  report  was  read,  the  committee 


appointed  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
company  submitted  their  report,  after  which 
there  were  many  questions  asked  by  policy- 
holders and  answered  by  the  officers  of  the 
company. 

The  final  conclusion  reached  was,  that 
the  John  Hancock  was  in  a  solvent  condi- 
tion. 


Fire  Insurance  in  Michigan. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Kow,  Insurance  Commi.ssioner  of  Michi- 
gan, a  statement  of  the  fire  business  done  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  during  the  year  1874, 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  of  that  State. 
The  Michigan  business  shows  as  follows: 
Premiums  Losses  Losses 

rec'd.  inc'd.  p'd. 

3  Home  Go's §320,871         §124,751         §135,727 

90Co's.ot'rSt's...l,8.58,023  975,148  923,824 

3  Can.    Go's 68,738  62,361  22,254 

10  Foreign  Go's...   209,145  83,312  76,407 

Go's,  withdrawn..     91,661  49,224  47,62.5 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  of 
losses  to  premiums  received,  is  about: 

Home  Gompanies 39 

Gompanics  of  other  States 52 

Canadian  Gompanies 90 

Foreign  Gompanies 40 

Average  all  Gompanies 51 


Ten  Insurance  Agents. . 

Ten  Insurance  Agents  standing  all  in  line, 
One  "reinsured"  himself,  leaving  only  nine — 
Nino  Insurance  Agents  trembling'for  their  fato. 
One  "passed  his  dividend,"  leaving  only  eight- 
Eight  Insurance  Agents  went  to  lunch  at  'loven. 
One  took  too  many   "draughts,"    leaving  only 
seven — 

Seven  Insurance  Agents  using  words  prolix, 
One  "showed  his'assets,"  leaving  only  six- 
Six  Insurance  Agents  trying  to  look  alive. 
One  "had  an  accident,"  leaving  only  five- 
Five  Insurance  Agents  watching  from  their  door. 
One  "caught  a  sight  of  Baggs,"  leaving  only  four- 
Four  Insurance  Agents  mad  as  mad  could  be, 
One  died  of  "registry,"  leaving  only  three — 
Three  Insurance  Agents  looking  very  blue. 
One  filled  his  "vacancies,"  leaving  only  two — 
Two  Insurance  Agents  standing  all  alone, 
One  "showed  impairment,"  leaving  only  one- 
One  Insurance  Agent  felt  his  work  was  o'er. 
Got  into  "The  Gfaamber,"  leaving  nary  more! 

—Baltimore  Underwriter. 
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CHIPS. 

—James  Rhodes,  Esq.,  New  York  Manager 
of  the  Life  Association  of  America,  has  re- 
signed his  position. 

— It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Church  will  not  be 
re-appointed  Insurance  Commissioner  of 
Ohio,  when  his  term  of  office  expires. 
— Oliver  Pillsbury,  Esq.,  will  accept  thanks 
for  a  report  in  full  of  the  fifth  session  of  the 
National  Insurance  Convention,  held  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  in  September,  1874. 
— The  Insurance  Reporter  of  Philadelphia 
says  that  William  Nelson,  Jr.,  had  a  vessel 
insured  for  one  month  (port  risk)  in  the 
Sun  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co,  of  New 
York. 

— Volume  2,  nicely  bound,  of  the  Insurance 
Journal,  of  Hartford,  has  reached  us,  for 
which  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  editor 
and  publisher.  The  Journal  ranks  among 
the  best  now  published. 
— The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
State  by  all  companies  doing  business  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  organized  under  the 
laws  of  that  State,  Fire,  Life  and  Accident, 
during  the  year  1874,  was  $291,914.00. 
— The  total  fire  business  done  in  Illinois,  in 
1874,  according  to  the  HerahVs  chart,  by  52 
companies  doing  business  in  that  State,  was 
as  follows  : 

Risks  re-written 5400,779,415 

Premiums  received So,7!l3,818 

Losses  incurred §4,081,392 

Percentage  of  losses  to  premiums,  about  70  pr.  ct. 

— The  Protection  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Chicago,  in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Advocate,  the  organ  of  this  company,  asks 
the  insurance  press  to  agree  with  them  that 
the  Protection  is  a  good  thing.  Well,  we 
do,  if  it  gives  protection  to  the  policy- 
holders. 

— The  New  Jersey  Eire  and  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company,  has  been  re-organized  with 
the  following  new  officers:  J.  T.  Audenried, 
President;  Wm.  McGeorge,  Jr.,  Vice-Pre- 
sident; Geo.  E.  Wagner,  Secretary;  and 
Jonas  Livermore,  Treasurer.  The  present 
assets  of  the  Company  amounts  to  $127,- 
052.41. 

3 


— The  tax  on  premiums  in  Massachusetts  for 

1874,  was  $168,748. 

— The  Chicago  agency  of  the  Niagara  Eire 

Insurance  Company  has  been  transferred  to 

Davis  &  Requa. 

— The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 

New  York,   will  please  accept  our  thanks 

for  a  bound  volume  of  the  Metropolitan,  a 

monthly  published  by  their  company. 

— The  largest  insurance  on  the  life  of  any 
person  in  New  England  is  said  to  be  on  the 
life  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Storrow,  of  Lawrence, 
Mass. ,  who  holds  policies  to  the  amount  of 
$650,000. 

— It  is  stated  that  West  Virginia  will  not 
pass  any  insurance  laws  this  year,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Underwriter  gives  as  a  reason  : 
"  Because  the  felines  have  claws,  and  can 
scratch  more  blood-money  than  the  old- 
liners  are  willing  to  do." 

— Mr.  Geo.  T.  Cram,  the  efficient  Secretary 
of  the  American  Central  Insurance  Co.  of 
St.  Louis,  has  been  promoted  to  the  office 
of  President,  and  the  former  General  Agent 
has  been  elected  Secretary  of  the  company. 
The  American  Central  has  assets  of  $685,- 
000,  and  ranks  among  the  best. 

— The  Expositor  of  Philadelphia  says:  It  is 
rumored  that  W.  D.  Halfman,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
who  was  convicted  of  altering  "raised" 
railroad  stocks,  has  divulged  certain  matters 
connected  with  the  Central,  which  will  create 
a  decided  sensation,  as  they  will  involve  the 
names  of  persons  in  high  standing  in  the 
community. 

— In  our  tabular  statement  of  California 
fire  and  marine  business  given  in  the  Fe- 
bruary number  of  the  Review,  we  gave 
"losses  paid''  which  made  the  percentage  of 
loss  very  small.  We  should  have  added  an- 
other column  giving  losses  incurred,  which 
would  have  made  quite  a  ditferent  showing 
as  to  some  of  the  companies  in  the  percent- 
age of  loss,  as  some  of  them  had  losses  out- 
standing nearly  equal  to  amount  paid,  while 
a  large  majority  had  none  outstanding,  and. 
to  the  latter  class  the  table  does  injustice  as 
compared  to  the  former. 
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— J.  Eodney  Gleeson,  Esq.,  of  Stockton, 
has  been  appointed  general  supervisor  of 
agents  and  adjuster  for  the  California  Farm- 
er's Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  this  city. 

— "W.  C.  Prescott,  Esq.,  has  been  appointed 
the  English  Manager  of  the  Continental 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New  York; 
office  at  No.  11  Poultry  Street,  London, 
E.  C. 

— The  bill  authorizing  the  superintendent  of 
the  insurance  department  of  New  York  to 
remit  all  fees  and  charges  to  insurance  com- 
panies, except  those  collected  under  recipro- 
cal laws,  has  passed  the  senate. 

— The  local  board  recently  organized  in 
Covington,  Ky.,  met  on  the  11th  inst.,  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  Henry  Bost- 
wick,  president;  C.  F.  Fechter,  treasurer; 
and  William  G.  Stone,  secretary. 

— We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Herald^s 
new  Fire  Chart  for  1875,  showing  the  stand- 
ing of  152  Fire  and  Marine  Companies  doing 
business  in  111. 

This  chart  is  the  most  complete  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures  we  have  ever  seen,  cer- 
tainly the  best  chart  published  and  should 
be  in  the  office  of  every  insurance  company 
and  agent  in  the  United  States. 

— It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  review  the 
annual  statement  of  the  old  and  thoroughly 
reliable  Mutual  Benefit  Life,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  This  corporation,  with  its 
$27,734,062  of  assets  on  the  1st  of  January, 

1874,  comes   out   on  the   1st   of   January, 

1875,  with  total  assets  of  $30,553,429.  The 
business  of  this  company  for  1874,  shows 
total  receipts  $6,740,761,  of  which  $1,827,- 
753,  was  for  interest.  Paid  for  death 
claims,  $1,021,839.  Paid  commissions, 
endowments,  surrendered  policies,  taxes, 
advertising,  medical  fees,  etc.,  $1,301,654; 
paid  return  premiums  to  policy-holders, 
$1,589,400;  total  expenditures,  $4,812,894; 
ratio  of  expenses,  (excluding  taxes)  8.49  per 
cent.  The  assets  of  this  company  are  of  a 
substantial  character,  and  we  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  the  Mutual  Benefit  is 
one  of  the  best  managed  companies  in  the 
country. 


— The  notorious  life  insurance  suit  Lee  vs. 
The  Guardian  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  is 
now  being  tried  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  this  city;  this  being  the  sixth  trial  of  this 
case. 

— The  Chicago  Times  says:  "  There  is  a 
building  going  up  on  La  Salle  Street,  just 
opposite  the  Grand  Pacific,  which  is  ingeni- 
ously designed  so  as  to  catch  fire  and  burn 
down,  or  up,  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
It  is  exactly  within  sight  of  Gen.  Shaler  aftd 
other  fire  commissioners,  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  a  constant  view  of  this  structure 
that  the  board  regards  Chicago  as  unsafe, 
and  recommends  several  millions  of  dollars 
expenditure  in  order  to  prevent  its  destruc- 
tion." 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  policy- 
holders of  the  John  Honcock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  held  in  Boston,  February 
8th,  there  was  a  warm  discussion  among 
the  policy-holders  and  officers  in  reference 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  premium  note  account 
of  $90,000,  which  it  is  alleged  was  caused  by 
an  error  of  the  Secretary  of  the  company. 
A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  affairs  of  the  company,  and 
report  on  the  22d  of  February,  when  there 
would  be  an  election  of  officers. 

— Superintendent  G.  W.  Smith,  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  examined  the  books  of  the  St. 
Louis  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  according 
to  a  report  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe,  considers 
the  company  in  a  solvent  condition,  and 
will  admit  them  to  do  business  in  his  State. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  "has  the  St. 
Louis  Life  the  proper  surplus?"  asked  by 
the  G/oie reporter,  Mr.  Smith  replied:  "Oh, 
yes;  and  more;  I  could  give  you  the  exact 
figures,  if  the  Missouri  Department  had  com- 
pleted their  checking  of  the  company's  val- 
uation of  policies.  I  have  been  over  the 
policy  register,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very 
accurately  kept,  and  examined  into  the 
premium  loan  account  and  real  estate  and 
bond  schedules,  and  tested  avast  number  of 
individual  policy  valuations.  If  I  had  the 
Missouri  Department's  certificate  of  the 
valuation,  I  could  tell  you  exactly  how 
much  surplus  the  company  had." 
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— E.  W.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  formerly  the  lead- 
ing insurance  agent  of  Montana,  has  been 
appointed  special  agent  of  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Company  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  a  gentleman  of  experience  and 
ability  in  his  profession  and  the  Fireman's 
Fund  could  not  have  made  a  better  selection 
for  special  duties. 

Mr.  C.  for  a  long  time  represented  several 
leading  companies  at  Helena,  Montana, 
among  which  was  the  Fireman's  Fund. 
— The  Spectator  Publishing  Company  of  New 
York,  will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a 
copyof  their  excellent  Fire  Chart  showing  the 
standing  of  all  New  York  State  companies 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1875,  also  the  business 
of  said  companies  for  the  year  1874.  The 
totals  as  shown  by  this  chart  differs  some- 
what from  the  totals  given  by  the  Insurance 
and  Real  Estate  Journal'' s  chart,  mention  of 
which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
Both  these  charts  claim  to  have  been  com- 
piled from  "Official  Eeports,"  and  we  leave 
the  matters  of  discrepancy  for  the  Spectator 
Company  and  the  Insurance  Journal  to  settle. 

— The  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mas- 
sachusetts shows  that  there  are  54  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  the  State, 
with  cash  assets  of  $4,903,508  ;  11  Mutual 
Marine  and  Fire  Marine  Companies,  with  a 
guarantee  fund  of  §2,050,000,  and  ^4,868,- 
277  of  gross  assets  ;  and  21  joint-stock  in- 
suiance  companies,  with  a  cash  capital  of 
$4,867,000.  There  are  112  American  com- 
panies outside  of  Massachusetts,  doing  bus- 
iness in  the  State.  The  grand  total  of  cap- 
ital represented  in  the  insurance  business  in 
Massachusetts  is  $65,844,270,  the  larger  por- 
tion being  in  companies  outside  of  the  State. 

— We  give  in  this  issue  the  substance  of 
the  evidence  in  the  case  of  H.  S.  Crocker 
vs.  the  Widow  and  Orphan  Fund  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  tried  in  this  city  a  few  weeks 
since.  Comment  on  the  action  of  the  jury 
in  this  case  is  unnecessary.  It  would  seem 
from  the  evidence  that  any  twelve  men  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  could  have  agreed 
upon  a  verdict,  if  they  had  considered  only 
the  evidence  and  discarded  their  prejudice 
against   life   companies.     But  we   are   told 


that  ten  of  these  jurymen  were  in  favor  of 
giving  a  verdict  for  Mr.  Crocker,  on  gen- 
eral principles,  offering  to  the  two  more  in- 
telligent jurors,  as  excuse,  that  they  each 
had  known  of  cases  where  their  friends  had 
been  swindled  by  life  companies.  One  of 
them  cited  a  case  where  a  man  had  been 
insured  in  some  company  for  three  years, 
and  when  he  died  the  company  refused  to 
pay  his  loss.  But  he  forgot  to  mention  that 
the  policy  on  that  same  man  had  been  for- 
feited by  non-payment  of  premium,  tea 
months  before  the  man  died. 

— The  insurance  agency  of  Messrs.  Potter, 
Jacobs  and  Easton,  318  California  Street, 
represent  the  following-named  companies, 
with  their  assets  January  1st,  1875: 

Westchoster,  New  York S750,000 

Traders,  Chicago 750,000 

Fianklin,  St.  Louis 450,000 

Citi/ens,  Newark 400,000 

Globe,  Chicago 7H,000 

Total  assets  represented S3,004,000 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  neither  of 
the  five  companies  above-named  are  members 
of  the  National  Board,  the  firm  of  Potter, 
Jacobs  and  Easton,  very  wisely  chose  to  be- 
come members  of  and  work  harmoniously 
with  our  local  Board  in  this  city. 

— The  following  report  of  fires  for  the  year 
1874,  has  been  submitted  to  the  board  of 
fire  commissioners  : 

FOB    THE  QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31. 

Total  number  of  fires ; ."519 

Estimated  losses $350,091 

Estimated  insurances $3,770,549 

Uninsured  losses 10,600 

FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30. 

Total  number  of  fires 318 

Estimated  losses $21)0,870 

Estimated  insurances $1,500,000 

Uninsured  losses 39,875 

FOR  THE  QUARTER   ENDING  SEPT.  30. 

Total  number  of  fires 377 

Estimated  losses $159,145 

Estimated  insurances $l,lit!5,6()0 

Uninsured  losses 26,015 

FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  DEC.  31. 

Total  number  of  fires 300 

Estimated  losses $350,000 

Estimated  insurances $5,384,700 

Uninsured  losses 10,200 
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—The  ninth  annual  statement  of  the  New 
Jersey  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  before  us  and  is 
one  that  should  give  entire  satisfaction  to  its 
policy-holders  and  the  puhlic  generally. 

The  receipts  for  1874  were  §807,953.60; 
the  assets  of  the  company  now  amount  to 
$1,684,044.32,  while  after  the  deduction  of 
all  liabilities,  a  surplus  of  $477,391.32,  is 
shown  in  favor  of  its  policy-holders.  The 
company  is  under  most  excellent  manage- 
ment. 

—Insurance  Commissioner  O.  W.  Chapman, 
of  New  York,  deserves  great  credit  for  placing 
before   ihe   public  his  annual  report  at  so 
early  a  date,  and  the  question  naturally  ar- 
raises,   why  is  it  all  our  commissioners  do 
not  adopt  some  plan  by  which  the  public 
can  get  information  regarding  the  business 
of  insurance  and  the  standing  of  the  com- 
panies, in  a  seasonable  time?     It  has  usually 
been  the  custom  of  commissioners  to  pre- 
sent their   reports   about  the  ninth  month 
after  the  close  of  the  year,  which  of  course 
could  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  public.     In  an- 
other column  will  be  found  some  extracts 
from  Mr.  Chapman's  report  on  the  subject 
of  moral  hazard  which  may  not  prove  un- 
interesting to  our  readers. 


—We  are  under  obligations  to  the  publishers 
of  the  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Journal  of 
New  York,  for  a  copy  of  their  Fire  Insur- 
ance Chart  for   187.5,  of  all  fire  insurance 
companies  of  New  York.     This  is  a  very 
valuable  table  for  reference  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  the  fire  companies  and  agents . 
From  the  Chart,  we  give  the  following 
totals:  cash  capital  of  all  New  York  com- 
panies, $26,307,020;   gross  assets  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1875,  $55,907,017;  with  liabili- 
ties: re-insurance.  New  York  standard,  $13,- 
083,900.     Total  liabilities   including  re-in- 
surance except  capital  $14,844,255.     The  net 
fire  premiums  by  the  New  York  companies 
during  1874  were,  $23,659,096;  marine  pre- 
miums received,  $735,712,  with  a  total  in- 
come including  interest,  etc.,  $24,811,397. 
Total  losses  incurred  during  the  year  1874, 
$9,615,268.     Total  fire  losses  paid,  $8,992,- 
336;  marine  losses  paid,  $579,104.     Expen- 


ses of  management,  $8,638,439.     Dividends 
paid  on  stock,  $3,256,197.     Total  disburse- 
ments, $21,499,999.     Total  net  surplus  over 
all  liabilities  including  re-insurance,  capital 
and  profit  scrip,  $14,686,378.    Total  expenses 
of  management  to  total  income,  31.48.   Total 
losses  incurred  to  total  premiums  received, 
31.37.     Total   expenses   of  management  to 
total  premiums  received,  37.47. 
—The    Boston  correspondent  of  the  New 
York    irorW  says:     " The  legislature  has 
decided  to  authorize  all  stock  fire  companies 
holding  a  charter  prior  to  the  general  act  of 
1872,  to  increase  their  capital  under  certain 
conditions;  also,  to  provide  for  a  reduction 
of  capital  whenever  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner finds  25  per  cent,  in  capital  is  impair- 
ed."    Allowing  a   company  to   reduce   its 
capital  is  one  of  those  farces  which  are  the 
natural  reaction  from  the  tragedy  of  state 
supervision.     It  does  not  change  a  dollar  of 
the   liability  of   the   company  reducing;  it 
does  not  reduce  its  risk  or  contingent  liabil- 
ity, but  is  simply  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  business  has  been  a  losing  one,  and,  in 
its  results,  permits  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders which  would  otherwise  be  impossi- 
ble. 

—Of  the  FaneuilHall  Ins.  Co.  of  Boston,  the 
Bailij  Traveller  of  that  city  says  :  Although 
the  past  year  has  biought  heavy  losses  to 
many  underwriters,  it  has  been  a  profitable 
one  to   the  Faneuil   Hall   Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  this  city.      At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  company,  recently  held,  a  report  was 
made  by  the  directors,  which  shows  a  con- 
dition of  affiiirs  most  satisfactory  both  to 
the  stockholders  and  those  who  have  insured 
in  the  company.      This  company  has  been 
two  years  in  operation,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,    and  its   assets   now    amount    to 
$362,043.95— the  surplus  being  $162,043.95, 
and  the  increase  during  the  year  $89,853.14. 
Among   the   directors  of  the  company  are 
some  of  the  best  known  and  most  successful 
of  the   business  men  of  Boston,  and  it  has 
reliable   agents  in    diflTercnt    parts    of   the 
country,  does  fire  business  only,  and  that  on 
a  general   agency   plan,   under   which   the 
risks  are  small  and  well  scattered,  making 
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its  business  safe,  and  giving  the  best  se- 
curity to  its  patrons  .  An  abstract  of  the 
annual  report  is  given  in  another  column, 
together  with  the  names  of  directors  and 
agents,  and  other  information  concerning 
the  company. 

— The  February  number  of  Stephen  Eng- 
lish's private  letters,  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  has  reached  us.  The  *'  times  "  are  so 
hard  that,  were  it  not  for  the  regular 
raonthlj'  issue  of  these  letters,  the  Chamber 
of  Life  Insurance  would  fall  to  pieces,  the 
Board  of  Underwriters  would  be  no  more, 
and  the  insurance  commissioners  would  all 
resign  their  positions.  ~We  hope,  for  the 
good  of  the  cause,  Stephen  will  continue  to 
write  and  print  his  letters. 

— The  Ckronicle,  of  New  York,  says:  "  It 
always  gives  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  evi- 
dences of  the  prosperity  and  renown  of  the 
National  Board.  Its  fame  has  gone  abroad 
through  all  the  land,  and  even  unto  West 
Virginia.  Sucking  babes  cry  for  its  breasts, 
and  the  youthful  wild-cat  seel^s  to  nestle 
with  a  contented  purr  at  the  fireside  of  Gen- 
eral Agent  Montgomery.  Here  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  latest  applicant,  which  hails, 
or  will  hail,  when  its  application  is  filed, 
from  West  Virginia: 

"  '  T.   n,  MONTGUMEKY,    ESQ. , 

N.  Y.  Citty. 
"  '  Kespected  Sir  : — Mutch  is  sayed  of 
W.  Va.  insurance.     Among  the  No.  that 

are  being  terable  blackgorded  is  the , 

of  This  place.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 

CO   at   this   time,     are  about  to  file 

our  Applcation  for  a  chorter  of  that  name, 
and  are  now  discussing  the  proprity  of  gow- 
ing  in  to  the  Natianal  board.  I  am  in- 
structed to  coraspand  with  you  as  to  what 
the  probabel  expence  would  be  to  connect 
with  the  N  Board.  Pleas  let  me  here  from 
you  by  return  mail.  We  expect  to  do  a 
general  Agency  buisness  with  at  least 
$150,000  payed  in,  and  very  prabel§250,000. 
"  '  Yours, .'  " 

— The  South  Side  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has,  we  presume,  concluded 


to  shut  up  shop,  and  to  that  end  sends  the 
following  notice  to  their  policy-holders: 
Office  South  Side  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Feb.  11,  1875. 
You  are  hereby  notified  to  surrender  your 

policy  No.- to  — — ,  which  was  is- 

— ,  within  ten  days 


sued  to  you  on  the  - 
from  the  date  of  this  notice,  which  will  be 
cancelled  pro  rata  for  the  unexpired  term,  as 
this  Company  is  going  to  discontinue  busi- 
ness; and  if  the  said  policy  is  not  surren- 
dered at  the  expiration  of  the  above-men- 
tioned time,  this  Company  will  not  hold 
itself  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
occurring  to  the  property  covered  by  any 
insured  under  said  policy. 

— The  amount  paid  by  28  Life  Companies 
for  losses  and  endowments  in  the  month  of 
January  was  as  follows  : 

Losses  by  death $1,532,374.17 

Matured  endowments 157,337.87 


81,689,712.04 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
held  on  the  29th  of  January,  1875,  in  Phil- 
adelphia, the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  whenever  the  laws  of  any 
State  are  so  modified  as  to  impose  a  tax  not 
exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  the  net  premi- 
ums received  in  said  State,  after  deducting 
losses  actually  paid  in  said  State,  such  a 
tax  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxation, 
whether  city,  county  or  municipal;  the  ad- 
ditional rate  of  special  charge  imposed  by 
the  National  Board  to  cover  such  taxes  will 
be  repealed  by  this  Board. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  excessive 
local  taxes  imposed  upon  insurance  compan- 
ies doing  business  in  the  city  of  Paducah, 
Kentucky,  that  an  additional  charge  of 
three  per  cent,  be  made  by  board  compan- 
ies on  all  premiums  on  policies  issued  on 
risks  in  that  city  on  and  after  February  1, 
1875. 

Resolved,  That  all  fines  imposed  by  this 
Committee  on  Local  Agents  and  now  hold 
by  Local  Boards,  and  all  which  may  here- 
after be  imposed,  shall  be  paid  into  tlie  Na- 
tional Board  Treasury,  through  the  respec- 
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tive  Local  Boards,  and  there  kept  as  a  sepa- 
rate fund,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  Board 
be  directed  to  recommend,  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  some  ^proper  di-position  of 
such  fund. 

-We  are  informed  that  there  are  parties  in 
Philadelphia  issuing  policies  in  twenty  or 
thirty  different  companies  that  have  not  and 
cannot  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  State  ; 
in  fact,  some  of  the  companies  for  which 
they  are  writing  are  said  to  have  long  since 
passed  away,  while,  judging  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  risks  assumed,  and  the  rates  ob- 
tained, the  others  will  be  short-lived. 

We  append  a  sample  of  the  statements 
issued,  with  the  name  and  location  of  one  of 
the  companies  : 

United  firk  association  op  schuylkill  county, 
office— mineesvillk,  pennsylvania. 
Assets — 

Judgments  seeurod  by  real  estate Sl^SJ.'iO 

Eeal  estate  owned   bycorapanjtl 3,000 

Cash  in  office  and  bank 1,500 

Pledge  notes 20,000 

Office  furniture  and  supplies l,!SO0 

Total  assets 3170,050 

Liabilities — 

None. 
H.  C.  BuNSKMAN,  Sec.  Richard  Bruck,  Prest. 

Organized  Juno,  1874.  Commenced  business, 
July,  1874. 

Was  Mr.  Commissioner  Forster  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  organization  of  this  wildest 
of  the  feline  species  ?  Has  he  issued  his 
certificate  of  authority  for  the  concern  to 
transact  business  ?  If  not,  and  it  is  with- 
out the  sanction  of  law,  why  does  he  not 
squelch  it,  and  thus  add  another  laurel  to 
the  brow  of  that  immaculate  institution — 
State  supervision  1-\-Baltnnore  Underivriter. 

—  The  Insurance  Monitor  says:  "The 
Craftsmen's  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  quietly  buried,  cov- 
ered at  least  two  deep,  by  reinsurance  and  re- 
reiver,  had  a  sudden  and  unsavory  resurrec- 
tion, last  month,  in  the  columns  of  the  Daily 
Times  of  this  city,  wherein  an  extended  and 
sensational  publication  was  made,  alleging 
irregularities  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lambert, 
the  company's  president,  in  first  selling  out 
the  company  to  the  '  Hope,'  and  second,  re- 
ceiving from  the  Hope  a  commission  on  the 
transfer  of  policies  to  that  company  and  on 


renewals.  The  matter  came  to  light  on  ac- 
count of  a  suit  brought  by  Mr.  Lambert 
against  the  New  Jersey  Mutual,  which  com- 
pany has  absorbed  the  Hope,  for  $20,000,  on 
account  of  commissions  claimed  to  be  due. 
Mr.  Lambert  makes  a  plausible  explanation 
of  the  affair,  but  is  weak  in  suing  for  that  of 
which  he  acknowledges  the  company  over 
which  he  formerly  presided  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  portion.  Tlie  entire  transaction 
might  be  designated  as  afirst-class  muddle." 

— The  Washington  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
New  York,  presents  their  annual  statement 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1874, 
which  is  a  very  satisfactory  one. 

The  assets  on  the  1st  of  January,  1874, 

amounted  to  §3,604,256. 

Premiums  receipts,  1871 Sl,007,129 

Interest  receipts,       "   23!i,410 

Total  receipts,      "  Sl.'JJl.olO 

Total  assets,  January,  1875,  $4,850,796. 
The  Company  paid  for  losses  by  death  in 
1874,  .$305,656;  dividends  to  policy-holders 
and  surrendered  policies,  $241,819;  matured 
endowments,  $15,235.  Total  paid  policy- 
holders, $562,711.  Interest  to  stockholders, 
$9,604.  The  Company  paid  for  taxes,  com- 
missions, advertising,  printing,  etc.,  $193,- 
910.  Net  assets,  Jaimary  1st,  1875,  $4,084,- 
569.  The  assets  of  the  Washington  are  of  a 
first-class  character,  over  two  millions  being 
on  bond  and  mortgage. 

We  will  also  mention  that  the  gross  assets 
amount  to  $4,416,624,  showing  a  surplus  of 
$634,557. 

— The  Insurance  Advocate  of  Kichmond 
says:  The  Northern  life  companies  con- 
tinue to  withdraw  from  the  South.  In  a  few 
years,  we  presume  that  the  whole  territory 
recently  re-constructed  will  become  the  ally 
of  companies  home-born  and  home-man- 
aged. Is  there  any  very  substantial  reason 
why  a  Southern  company  should  not  be  the 
peer  of  its  rivals  North  or  West  ?  If  there 
is,  please  forward  it  to  the  Advocate. 
— The  veteran  chief  of  the  Cincinnati  fire 
department  has  been  discharged  for  incom- 
petency—  his  incompetency  consisting  in 
neglecting  to  answer  certain  very  .serious 
charges  preferred  against  him. 
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The  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Cop- 
per Mines. 

Before  the  rebellion,  already  the  Santa 
Rita  and  Hanover  mines  were  largely  ex- 
plored—  an  account  of  them  appears  in 
Prof.  Raymond's  reports.  The  war  broke 
up  this  industry,  but  it  has  now  been  re- 
sumed in  New  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  por- 
tion of  Arizona,  and  bids  fair  to  assume  very 
large  proportions;  indeed,  when  transpor- 
tation focilities  are  improved,  a  business  is 
likely  to  grow  up  in  that  region  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Chili  in  copper  produce,  and 
of  greater  magnitude,  and  more  profitable, 
than  that  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  mountains  in  which  the  veins  and 
deposits  of  copper  occur,  lie  north  of  the 
Gila  river,  and  between  its  tributary  streams, 
the  Rio  Francisco,  Prieto  and  Bonito  in 
Arizona,  extending  to  near  Silver  City  in 
New  Mexico,  and,  although  at  a  consider- 
able altitude,  they  are  easily  accessible,  well 
watered,  timbered  and  even  fertile.  The 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  geology 
of  the  country  referring  to  copper,  are  sim- 
ply, that  in  whatever  formation  of  rock 
found,  the  quantities  occurring  are  vast  and 
seemingly  exhaustless,  while  the  ores,  at  any 
depth  thus  far  reached  by  the  miner,  are  all 
of  the  rich,  decomposed  varieties.  The  na- 
ture of  the  copper  ore  in  the  veins  appears 
the  same  on  top  of  the  mountain  as  in  the 
gorge  1,000  feet  below;  the  same  a  few  feet 
below  the  outcrop  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft;  richer  by  far,  and  in  greater  volume, 
than  in  the  famous  mines  of  Urmeneta,  in 
Chili.     Solid  masses  of  red  oxide,  copper 


glance  and  true  carbonate,  are  the  regular 
ores  of  the  veins,  as  distinctly  separate  from 
the  varied  gangue  rocks  of  clay,  limestone, 
etc.,  as  the  most  economical  miner  could 
wish,  and  lavished  upon  the  mountains  in. 
truly  gigantic  proportions.  Yellow  pyrites 
are  not  found  as  yet,  but  in  several  places  so 
much  oxidized  iron  occurs  with  the  glance, 
as  to  indicate  there  a  transformation  from 
pyritous  minerals.  The  average  yield  of 
the  ore  dressed  by  hand  is  35,  50  and  70  per 
cent,  of  copper;  that  of  mines  on  Lake  Su- 
perior but  2  to  7  per  cent.;  while,  unlike 
sulphuret  ores,  these  oxidized  ores  can  be 
smelted  almost  as  readily  and  cheaply  as  the 
concentrated  native  copper  mineral  of  Lake 
Superior,  which,  in  fact,  does  not  average 
much  higher  in  percentage  of  copper. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  great  wealth  of  cop- 
per, the  richest  formation  thus  fiir  discovered 
on  this  continent,  must  attract  attention. 
But  owing  to  the  distance  from  railroads, 
and  the  greater  difficulty  than  with  precious 
metals,  of  marketing  the  products,  no  gen- 
eral influx  of  mining  adventurers  has  taken 
place;  but  better  than  this,  commercial  en- 
terprise has  taken  hold  of  some  of  the  min- 
ing claims,  working  them  with  capital, 
skilled  labor  and  good  management. 

Work  has  been  resumed  in  the  Santa  Rita, 
and  enlargement  is  contemplated.  At  other 
places  in  New  Mexico,  copper  is  now  being 
mined  and  smelted,  the  San  Jose  and  Chino 
mines  yielding  wonderfully  rich  ores,  while 
prospectors  have  discovered  other  promising 
croppings  and  veins  in  the  burrough  mount- 
ains, and  farther  east,  in  the  Organdy 
Mountains. 
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The  great  mines,  however,  are  over  the 
border  in  Arizona,  within  the  net  of  the 
Gila  streams,  south  of  the  Sierra  Blanca 
and  east  of  the  Cordilleras  de  Gila,  being 
situate  politically  in  the  "White  Mountain 
Indian  Eeservation.  Croppings  and  depos- 
its of  carbonate  in  various  places  and  di- 
rections invite  and  amply  merit  thorough 
geological  prospecting;  thus  far,  however, 
only  the  oro-hydrography  of  the  region  has 
been  ascertained  and  reduced  to  accurate 
maps  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  and 
not  yet  published.  This  labor,  as  well  as 
many  other  diiRcult  tasks,  was  performed 
by  that  splendid  corps  of  explorers,  Lieut. 
Wheeler's  expedition.  Two  mines  or  veins 
have  been  sufficiently  prospected  and  ex- 
plored, and  these  alone  demonstrate  that  we 
have  here  the  wealth  of  the  Chilean  mines 
concentrated  in  a  few  miles. 

The  Longfellow  mine,  situated  some  ten 
miles  West  of  the  P.  0.  town  of  Clifton,  is 
a  curiosity  in  its  way,  and  unlike  anything 
thus  far  found  in  the  copper  formations. 
The  length  of  the  cropping  stripped  thus  far, 
simply  because  it  is  all  that  appears  on  the 
surface,  and  satisfied  all  curiosity,  is  only 
250  feet;  the  length  of  copper-bearing  out- 
crops, in  extension  of  this,  however,  is  ad- 
mitted to  show  thousands  of  feet,  giving  the 
idea  of  a  great  vein  having  given  rise  to 
them.  The  ore  cropped  out  along  the  slope 
of  a  mountain  and  followed  the  turn  of  the 
mountain.  The  miners  have  labored  hard 
to  find  the  direction  of  the  vein  proper,  if  it 
be  a  vein,  but  without  success:  wherever 
they  sunk  or  tunneled  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  60,  80,  100  feet,  and  more,  below  the 
outcrop,  and  without  any  dead  work,  they 
broke  out  ore;  penetrating  seventy  feet  into 
the  mountain,  at  a  short  distance  below  the 
outcrop,  nothing  but  ore  was  found,  and  the 
place  has  thus  necessarily  been  turned  into 
an  open  quarry,  and  engineering  operations 
adjourned  to  ten  years  hence.  The  thing 
resembles  a  large  iron  ore  bank,  and  indeed, 
iron  and  clay  occur  with  the  copper  ore,  and 
such  ore!  Some  seventy-five  tons  of  it,  un- 
dressed, were  shipped  to  Baltimore,  and 
yielded  35  per  cent,  of  copper.  Since  then, 
most  of  the   ore   with   gangue,    is   thrown 


aside  and  only  the  copper  glance  and  red 
oxide  transported  to  the  smelting  works  at 
Clifton,  where  the  Mexican  blast  furnaces  at 
first  used — worked  by  hand  bellows — have 
given  way  to  reverberating  furnaces,  run  by 
Welch  smelters  from  Baltimore,  who  have 
built  a  stack  120  feet  high  and  make  their 
own  brick.  A  good  water-power  furnished 
by  the  Bio  Fresco,  drives,  crushes,  etc.,  and 
may  finally  be  used  for  pressure  blast  en- 
gines should  half  high  funiaces  be  hereafter 
erected  for  quick  work .  "Wood  bei  n  g  pi  enty , 
of  great  pyrometric  value  (mesquit)  and  only 
limited  business  contemplated  at  present, 
the  reverberatory  furnaces  are  now  the  most 
convenient.  The  stock  of  ore  in  dumps 
ready  for  smelting,  or  in  course  of  transpor- 
tation by  huge  wagons  from  the  mine  to 
Clifton,  is  1,600  tons,  out  of  which  it  is 
reckoned  to  produce  1,500,000  pounds  of  pig 
copper.  The  mining,  or  rather  quarrying, 
goes  so  much  ahead  of  the  capacity  of  smelt- 
ing and  transportation,  that  a  pause  had  to 
be  made,  and  now  it  is  likely  that  the  miners 
will  have  a  mind  and  leisure  to  push  inves- 
tigation into  the  lay  and  dip  and  bearing  of 
their  ore  deposits,  and  to  prospect  the  con- 
tinuations of  it. 

The  pig  copper  produced  in  the  crude  way 
was  shipped  to  Baltimore — some  200,000 
pounds — and  being  refined,  these  proved 
soft  and  good  in  quality,  as  did  also  that 
from  the  New  Mexico  mines.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  neither  antimony,  arsenic, 
nickel  or  tin  occur  with  the  ores  of  the  re- 
gion. 

While  this  mountain  of  ore  should  pre- 
pare us  for  surprises  in  that  locality,  it  is 
totally  eclipsed  by  the  "  Coronado  "  mines, 
some  three  miles  west  of  the  Longfellow, 
and  discovered  by  the  party  working  the 
latter.  The  discovery  had  been  kept  secret 
untilthe  land  had  been  cut  ofl'from  the  In- 
dian Reservation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  restored  to  the  public 
domain;  this  fact  being  advised  by  telegraph 
and  swift  expresses,  a  relocation  was  made 
by  the  discoverer,  thus  securing  a  virgin 
title  that  can  never  be  disturbed. 

Here  we  have  a  true  vein,  in  a  limestone 
and   granite   formation,  cutting   mountains 
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iod  gorges  9,000  feet  long  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  probably  much  longer,  as  a  mountain 
of  green  carbonates,  some  miles  beyond, 
seems  to  lie  in  the  same  direction.  Gay  col- 
ored croppings  of  carbonate  plainly  define 
and  picture  out  the  course  of  the  vein.  Six 
different  names  had  to  be  given  to  the  suc- 
cessive locations,  viz  :"  Boulder,"  "  Horse- 
s-hoe,"  "  Coronado,"  "Copper  Crown," 
■  Crown  Eeef,"  "  Matilda."  The  width  of 
croppings  varies,  averaging  30  feet,  widest 
135  feet,  and  narrowest  2  feet  at  the  com- 
mencement, which  is  in  Twin  Canon.  The 
vein  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  canon, 
plainly  visible  here,  of  solid  red  oxide;  then 
ascends  the  mountain  on  both  sides,  one  of 
them  rising  1,000  feet  perpendicular,  trial 
pits  showing  copper  glance  in  limestone  and 
other  ores  of  copper  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  vein  for  over  13,000  feet   superficial. 

The  main  work  has  been  done  on  the 
"  Horseshoe,"  where  the  croppings  are  wide, 
specimens  from  the  whole  width  of  which, 
carbonates,  assayed  over  50  per  cent.  An 
adit  was  cut  15  feet  below  the  outcrop,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  found  to  be  of  solid 
copper  glance  for  over  20  feet  ^into  the  vein, 
being  as  far  as  the  work  was  carried  up  to 
the  time  of  my  envoy's  departure.  Curios- 
ity prompted  him  to  turn  the  adit  into  a  wide 
open  cut,  and  he  found  that  the  smaller  veins 
cropping  out  had  at  the  depth  of  15  feet  al- 
ready run  together  in  one  vein,  and  to  all 
appearances  this  may  continue  for  the  whole 
width  of  135  feet.  This  show  is  enormous, 
almost  incredible,  but  there  it  now  lies  bare, 
ready  for  anybody's  inspection.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  show  a  gigantic  ore  course, 
bared  in  the  canon,  at  1,000  feet  below  the 
highest  point,  and  the  same  ore  shows  every- 
where. The  general  course  of  the  vein  is 
northerly,  but  it  varies  much  from  a  straight 
line,  and  at  one  point  is  covered  for  600  feet 
by  a  landslide. 

It  is  intended  to  proceed  at  once  with 
mining  and  road-making,  the  natural  outlet 
being  at  the  Gila,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Fresco,  where  smelting  furnaces  and  water- 
works can  be  built,  wood  and  clay  being 
plenty. 

The  only  great  drawback  of  the  mines,  at 


present,  is  the  distance  of  the  location  from 
railroad  transportation.  The  projected  line 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  runs  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  mines;  that  railroad  built, 
ore  could  simply  be  shipped  to  a  Texas  port, 
and  thence  to  Baltimore  and  Europe. 

Thus  far,  the  cost  of  mining  and  smelting 
has  been  five  cents  per  pound  of  copper,  and 
the  transportation  to  Baltimore  six  cents  per 
pound.  The  distances  are:  From  Clifton  to 
Silver  City,  120  miles;  Silver  City  to  Las 
Cruces,  115  miles;  from  tTiere  to  terminus 
of  railroad  in  Colorado,  650  miles.  This 
distance  will  be  shortened  as  the  railroad 
progresses  toward  Santa  Fe.  All  these  are 
mail  routes,  but  the  merchandize  is  trans- 
ported during  eight  months  of  the  year  by 
ox  and  mule  transportation,  which  take  cop- 
per as  return  freight  at  four  to  five  cents, 
and  extra  at  six  cents  per  pound.  The  Cor- 
onado  Company,  however,  contemplate  run- 
ning a  train  sufficient  to  carry  2,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  to  market. — Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal. 


•  [From  the  Mining  Review."] 

"Sulphurets." 

BY  ERNEST  LE  NEVE  FOSTER. 

The  term  "Sulphurets"  has  been,  and  is 
still,  most  erroneously  applied  by  the  miners 
and  others  in  Colorado,  who  ought  to  be 
better  informed,  to  the  light,  decomposed 
silver- bearing  ores  occurring  at  or  near  the 
surface  in  almost  all  lodes  in  the  district,  and 
which,  generally  speaking,  carry  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  precious  metal. 

Sulphurets  are  in  reality  not  the  light  ores 
occurring  near  the  surface,  but  they  are  the 
heavy  ores  found  at  greater  depths,  and 
which  are  here  known  either  as  galena  or 
heavy  ore. 

The  true  definition  of  a  sulphuretis  a  com- 
bination of  sulphur  with  one  or  more  metals, 
and  is  the  same  chemical  compound  as  a 
sulphide. 

If  the  light  surface  ores  of  this  district  are 
taken  and  analyzed,  they  will  be  found  to 
contain  little  or  no  sulphur,  and  that  they 
are  principally  oxides,  sub-oxides,  carbon- 
ates, and  some  sulphates,  and  that  they  have 
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been  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
heavy  ores,  either  from  the  percolation  of 
water  through  the  vein,  or  from  other  causes. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  in  this  class  of  ore, 
small,  bright,  often  acicular  crystals,  trans- 
parent or  translucent,  are  found.  These  are 
the  minerals  Cerusite  (carbonate  of  lead)  and 
Anglesite  (sulphate  of  lead.)  The  occur- 
rence of  blue  and  green  stains  are  so  frequent 
that  they  will  have  been  noticed  by  nearly 
everybody.  These  are  nothing  else  than 
blue  and  green  carbonates  of  copper,  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the  heavy 
ores  which  contain  copper  in  some  other 
form  in  their  composition.  The  red  color  so 
often  met  with,  I  believe,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  given  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  I  think 
that  for  the  most  part,  this  class  of  ore  will 
not  be  found  to  carry  nearly  so  high  a  per- 
centage of  silver  as  that  of  a  darker  hue. 

The  right  name  for  this  class  of  ore  should 
therefore,  most  decidedly,  not  be  "sulphur- 
ets,"  for  we  cannot  bring  this  class  of  ore 
under  the  definition  of  "sulphuret,"  since 
it  contains  little  or  no  sulphur  in  its  compo- 
sition, and  such  as  it  does  contain  is  proba- 
bly present  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate,  but  it 
ought  to  be  called  either  oxidized  or  decom- 
posed ore,  and  probably  the  most  simple 
way  of  designating  it,  so  that  it  might  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  heavy  ore,  would 
be  to  call  it  surface  ore;  for  though  in  some 
veins  this  decomposition  has  been  carried  to 
very  great  depths,  and  there  are  numerous 
cases  where  this  class  of  ore  has  been 
taken  out  from  depths  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  whilst  in  other  veins  the 
decomposition  is  only  for  a  very  few  feet; 
still  we  may  expect  that  in  all  veins  that  the 
ore  will  change  to  heavy  ore  at  some  depth, 
the  light  ore  being  only  a  result  of  decom- 
position. 

The  true  sulphurets  found  in  this  district 
are  those  ores  which  are  perhaps  better 
known  as  the  heavy,  solid,  or  lead  ores,  and 
consists  of  such  minerals  as  Galena,  Zinc 
Blende,  Copper  and  Iron  Pyrites,  Silver 
Glance,  Euby  Silver,  Brittle  Silver  orSteph- 
anite,  and  Fahlcrz  or  Gray  Copper.  The 
first  five  of  those  minerals  are  what  may  be 
termed  true  sulphurets,  being  combinations 


of  one  or  more  metals  with  sulphur  only. 
The  last  three  are  minerals  which,  although 
sulphurets,  would  more  correctly  be  called 
sulph-arsenites  or  antimonites,  since  they 
are  compounds  of  various  metals  with  sul- 
phur and  arsenic  or  sulphur  and  antimony. 


Bank  Depositors  and  their  Risks. 

The  recent  wonderful  stock  excitement, 
and  the  sudden  collapse,  resulting  as  it  has 
in  great  loss  to  hundreds  of  dealers  who  have 
been  sold  out,  and  in  a  shrinkage  in  values 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  present 
holders,  has  again  created  some  uneasiness 
among  a  certain  class  of  our  people  as  to  the 
secuiity  of  deposits  in  our  joint-stock  banks. 
The  temptation  to  speculate  in  stocks  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some 
of  them  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  do  spec- 
ulate in  them,  while  nearly  or  quite  all  of 
them  loan  their  funds  quite  largely  to  the 
dealers,  and  accept  their  stocks  as  collateral. 
In  fact,  this  class  of  customers  are  more 
generally  accommodated  at  some  of  our 
banks  than  any  other  class,  for  the  reason 
that  they  generally  pay  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  use  of  monej'  than  other  classes 
can  afford  to  pay. 

This  fact  leads  to  the  inquiry  :  are  not 
such  loans  insecure  ?  That  il  is,  or  has  been 
profitable,  no  one  can  doubt,  as  the  large  div- 
idends paid  by  the  most  of  them  conclusively 
proves  that  they  have  made  their  money 
earn  a  high  rate  of  interest.  But  is  not  a 
high  rate  of  interest  rather  a  proof  of  inse- 
curity than  otherwise  ?  At  all  events,  pri- 
vate capitalists  are  slow  in  loaning  their 
funds  to  stock  speculators,  preferring,  iu 
most  cases,  to  loan  on  real  estate  or  other 
good  security,  at  a  less  rate  of  interest,  and 
leaving  to  the  banks  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  such  investments.  Some  of  our  financiers 
contend  that,  as  the  practice  of  loaning 
money  upon  stocks  is  hazardous,  the  banks, 
if  thej'  are  allowed  to  do  so,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  lai'  aside  a  larger  share  of  the  prof- 
its as  a  reserve,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
divide  them  up  as  dividends.  We  fully  ad- 
mit the  value  of  a  powerful  reserve,  but  we 
cannot  conceal  from  our  mind  that  the  viode 
in  which  these  reserves  are  usuall3'  created 
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fosters  some  very  dangerous  delusions.  They 
are  only  the  accumulations  of  certain  sums 
held  back  from  distribution,  and  reserved  to 
the  resources  of  the  bank,  rather  than  di- 
vided among  the  shareholders. 

To  add  to  the  reserve  is,  in  other  words, 
practically  to  augment  the  capital,  for  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  reserves  are 
utilized;  they  are  lent  out  on  some  security 
or  other,  in  order  that  they  may  fructify. 
They  do  not  lie  idle.  They  are,  indeed,  in 
themselves,  the  most  profitable  of  all  re- 
sources, for  they  bear  no  interest,  as  they 
are  not  the  property  of  depositors,  and  they 
are  liable  to  no  charge  for  dividends,  for 
they  are  not  share  capital.  These  reserves 
bear  their  part  in  earning  profits,  but  they 
have  no  share  of  the  credit  of  doing  so.  By 
the  prevailing  system,  the  dividends  are  ap- 
preciably increased  by  them.  They  would 
be  actually  less  if  the  employment  of  the 
reserves  did  not  bring  profit;  they  would  be 
apparently  less  if  the  reserve  funds  absorbed 
for  their  own  accumlation,  or  otherwise, 
their  actual  earnings.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  delusion  which  is  fostered  about 
these  funds,  is  that  they  are  the  stay  of  the 
banks  in  times  of  panic.  They  are  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  deposits  are  the  backbone 
and  mainstay,  and  the  security  of  a  bank 
lies  in  the  judgment  which  it  has  exercised 
in  their  investment,  so  that  when  moments 
of  distrust  and  panics  arise,  its  funds  are 
not  locked  up  in  inconvertible  and  worth- 
less secui'ities.  Imagine  the  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia having  to  rely  in  such  a  crisis  on  its 
reserve  fund,  which  is  little  more  than  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  whole  amount 
would,  under  high  pressure,  vanish  in  an 
hour.  The  reserve  funds,  so-called,  are  not 
reserves  against  such  a  contingency;  they 
are  in  banking  economy  as  the  fly-wheel  is 
to  the  steam  engine.  They  equalize  divi- 
dends, for  they  provide  a  fund  on  which  to 
fall  back,  when,  owing  to  any  causes,  unus- 
ual losses  have  taken  place.  They  are  re- 
serves against  accidents  of  this  kind,  and 
no  prudent  banker  will  allow  himself  to  be 
weak  in  this  respect. 

Primarilj',  the  dissatisfaction  which  forms 
the  subject  of  our  remarks,  is  felt  and  ex- 


pressed by  depositors  who  are  opposed  to 
stock-gambling,  and  who,  in  consideratioa 
of  the  smallness  of  the  fixed  interest  which 
they  agree  to  accept,  are  supposed  to  obtain 
unusual  security  for  their  principal. 

But  does  the  prevailing  system  really  se- 
cure them  the  safety  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  sacrifice  the  chance  of  the  larger  profits 
of  the  shareholders  ?  In  other  words,  is 
the  soundness  of  the  system  such  as  to  re- 
move all  apprehension  of  danger  ?  It  has 
certainly  worked  well  up  to  the  present  time 
in  some  aspects  of  its  operations,  but  certaia 
developments,  which  were  not  anticipated 
when  modern  banking  was  inaugurated, 
now  force  upon  us  serious  considerations.  It 
cannot  fail  to  strike  reflective  minds  that  the 
security  is  not  quite  so  real  as  it  is  apparent. 
Now,  what  are  the  relations  between  depos- 
itors and  banks  ?  The  former  lend  to  the 
latter  the  funds  for  which  they  have  not  any 
immediate  investment.  They  have  not  the 
time,  the  experience,  the  special  knowledge, 
or  the  judgment  to  trade  with  those  funds 
themselves  ;  they  oflFer  the  money  to  a  bank- 
er who,  since  he  has  to  pay  a  certain  rate  of 
interest  for  it,  must  immediately  use  it  in 
trade,  and  does  so  use  it  accordingly,  and 
thus  becomes  not  only  a  borrower,  but  a 
trader  on  borrowed  capital.  It  is  by  this 
borrowed  money  that  he  makes  the  greater 
part  of  his  profits,  for  his  own  capital  is 
comparatively  small,  and  proportionately 
inefficient. 

Now  every  prudent  man,  of  any  exper- 
ience in  commercial  affairs,  condemns  this 
as  a  vicious  practice,  though  many  who  de- 
nounce it  are  unable  to  find  a  way  of  escape 
from  its  bondage,  its  obligations,  and  its 
embarrassments.  But  it  is  marvellous  how 
little  this  fact  is  recognized,  and  how  sel- 
dom the  leaders  of  public  opinion  dare  to 
represent  it  in  its  naked  truthfulness.  The 
prevailing  idea,  indeed,  is  that  a  banker 
employs  his  clients'  money  but  does  not  bor- 
row it ;  and  they  who  know  better  are  con- 
tent to  disguise  this  ugly  feature  under  a 
pleasant  euphony.  We  cannot  fathom  the 
casuistry  that  would  attempt  to  persuade  us ' 
that  a  banker  who  borrows  the  depositors' 
money,  pays  interest  on  it  and  trades  with 
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it,  is  not  really  a  borrower  but  a  trustee.  In 
point  of  fact,  he  is  practically  both,  and 
what  is  more,  he  borrows  the  trust  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  his  own  trade,  though 
as  both  are  consenting  parties,  it  cannot  be 
held  that  there  is  any  moral  turpitude  or 
breach  of  trust  in  the  transaction.  These 
are,  however,  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  relations  in  question,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  they  are  either  sound  or 
safe.  The  dangers  and  vices  of  this  prac- 
tice are  as  patent  in  this  as  in  every  other 
example.  We  may  be  told,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  it  is  folly  to  impeach  a  system 
that  has  worked  so  well  for  many  years,  and 
that  the  success  which  has  attended  it,  is 
evidence  of  its  soundness  and  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  modern  commerce.  But  how 
has  it  worked  so  well?  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  but  comparatively  young  in  its  present 
development,  and  many  a  vicious  system 
passes  through  the  early  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence without  developing  all  its  inherent 
faults  and  weaknesses. 

It  is,  in  the  second  place,  entirely  owing 
to  the  rare  skill  and  prudence  of  bank 
managers  that  they  have  generally  contrived 
hitherto  to  work  out  good  results,  to  obtain 
high  returns,  and  to  gain  a  wide-spread  con- 
fidence; but  the  pressure  and  temptations  to 
which  they  have  lately  been  exposed  have 
been  terrible,  and  along  with  the  growth  of 
their  own  institutions,  they  have  fostered  in 
every  direction,  and  throughout  all  branches 
of  commercial  enterprise,  the  dangerous 
custom  of  trading  on  borrowed  capital. 
This  practice  is  the  bane  of  our  commerce, 
and  has  already  undermined  its  stability, 
and  scattered  its  legitimate  profits  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  It  is  also  the  bane 
of  our  banking  system,  as  we  are  now  about 
to  discover,  and  the  early  signs  of  this  un- 
welcome truth  are  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves. A  calm  and  dispassionate  retrospec- 
tive survey  of  the  situation  brings  us  irresis- 
tibly to  this  conclusion,  that  the  prudent 
management  of  the  banks  has  been  the  only 
guarantee  to  stockholders  for  their  large 
dividends,  and  to  depositors  for  the  security 
of  their  funds.  On  such  a  slender  thread, 
what  vital  interests  have  been  suspended! 


This  is  the  keystone  of  the  delicate  structure 
of  American  credit  and  commerce!  Un- 
happily there  is  no  solidity  in  the  founda- 
tion, unless  it  be  a  safe  principle  to  trade  on 
borrowed  money,  and  this  is  a  maxim  that 
will  not  pass  current  in  this  country. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  this  keystone 
is  now  made  to  submit  to  influences  which 
must  inevitably  establish  a  process  of  rapid 
disintegration.  Our  bank  managers  have 
been  prudent  hitherto,  but  they  can  be 
equally  prudent  no  longer,  under  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  prevailing  rule  of  action.  Our 
own  columns,  and  the  columns  of  every 
other  financial  paper,  have  shown  that  for  a 
long  time  the  rates  for  discount  in  the  open 
market  have  been  steadily  below  the  Bank 
minimum.  First-class  bills  are  now  taken 
often  one  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate. 
But  the  huge  deposits  of  our  joint-stock 
banks  cannot  all  find  employment  in  the  dis- 
count of  such  bills,  and  if  they  did,  the  mar- 
gin of  difference  between  the  price  paid  for 
the  deposits  and  the  price  obtained  by  dis- 
counting, would  be  too  small  to  allow  of  the 
aggregate  profits  out  of  which  the  high  divi- 
dends have  been  paid.  But  money  must  be 
employed  somewhere,  for  the  interest  on  it 
accumulates  day  by  day,  and  it  is  therefore 
imperatively  necessary  to  trade  in  second, 
and  perhaps  third-class  paper — with  what  a 
terrible  increase  of  risk,  let  both  sharehold- 
ers and  depositors  pause  to  consider. 


— The  Wetherell  mine,  situated  in  Hutch's 
canyon,  in  the  "White  mountain  range,  in 
the  extreme  Western  portion  of  Esmeralda 
county,  Nevada,  has  recently  been  sold  to  a 
San  Francisco  company.  The  exact  amount 
paid  for  the  property  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  about  $65,000,  The  sale  includes 
the  mine,  mill,  wood-ranch,  mill  site,  water 
privileges,  pack  animals,  and  all  the  par- 
aphernalia belonging  to  the  mine  and  reduc- 
tion works. 

— Mr.  Bulger,  engineer  of  the  United  States 
Mint  in  this  city,  has  recovered  from  the  in- 
jury he  sustained  by  a  piece  of  iron  falling 
on  his  foot  recently,  and  is  now  at  his  post 
again.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  room  for 
nearly  two  months. 
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Editorial  Notes  and  Financial   . 
Items. 

— The  Real  Estate  As?ociates  have  declared 
a  stock  dividend  of  Ij  shares,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  present  stockholders,  upon  the 
payment  of  §33.33  by  the  10th  of  March. 
The  nominal  capital  of  the  incorporation  is 
$1,000, 000,  but  only  §400,000  has  been  is- 
sued and  paid  up.  There  is  now  a  surplus 
equal  to  the  paid  up  capital,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  an  additional  $200,000,  this 
surplus  will  be  capitalized,  and  thus  the 
paid  up  capital  will  be  increased  to  §1,000,- 
000,  all  paid  up  in  this  way. 

— The  quicksilver  product  of  California 
last  year,  is  reported  by  the  Commercial 
Herald  at  28,200  flasks,  which  is  slightly 
under  the  average  for  the  previous  five  years. 
The  quantity  was  from  the  following 
sources: 

New  Almaden,  flasks 0,000 

New  Idria 7,000 

Kedington  mines 7,200 

Pope  Valley  (Napa  county)  and  Vallejo 1,'JOO 

Great  Western 1,500 

Napa,  Lake  and  Sonoma  counties l.fiOO 

Total 28,200 

Recently  sales  have  been  made  as  low  as 
$1.40@,§1.45,  with  2 J  per  cent,  off  for  large 
lots.  The  prospects  are  good  for  an  in- 
creased yield  during  the  current  year. 

— The  past  has  been  quite  a  lively  month  in 
real  estate  affairs  in  this  city,  and  several 
unusually  large  transactions  have  been  re- 
corded, one  involving  a  recorded  value  of 
§450,000,  and  two  others  upwards  of  §300,- 
000  each.  One  of  the  lastnamed  was  effected 
during  the  past  week,  but  will  not  go  on  re- 
cord for  several  days.  A  sale  to  the  value 
of  §75,000  was  closed  yesterday,  but  the 
particulars  are  not  at  our  disposal.  The 
temporary  closeness  of  money  has  affected 
this  business  during  the  past  week  or  two,  as 
well  as  all  other  transactions  where  money 
is  required.  The  fancy  values  which  are 
now  beginning  to  be  quite  generally  asked, 
will,  if  persisted  in,  greatly  curtail  the  vol- 
ume of  business  in  this  line  during  the  en- 
suing month.  Those  who  have  long  waited 
to  dispose  of  their  property  will  do  well, 


now  that  buyers  have  come  up  to  their  views, 
to  avoid  killing  "the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg." 

— Following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  United  States  As- 
sistant Treasurer  in  this  city  for  January  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Customs $532,020  31 

Internal  Revenue  Tax 318,018  70 

Internal  Revenue  Stamps 10,240  00 

Sales  of  land 50,780  66 

Patentfees 590  00 

Post-office  department 48,457  91 

Disbursing  officers l,33i;,31)3  01 

Various   sources..-. 81,513  29 

Total  receipts S2.3S0,013  88 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Treasury  drafts $870,468  12 

Post-office  department  drafts 0,324  23 

Public  Debt 6,W6  00 

Disbursing  officers' checks 1,092,091  72 

Transfers 507,499  87 

Total  disbursements S2,48J,289  94 

— The  bill  recently  passed  by  the  German 
Diet,  for  a  German  Imperial  Bank,  has  not 
yet  been  received.  The  recommendations 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  draft  the 
plan  have  been  made  public,  but  it  is  not 
certain  whether  they  were  adopted  in  the 
form  presented.  The  total  of  the  uncovered 
notes  to  be  issued  by  all  the  banks  in  Ger- 
many was  fixed  by  the  commission  at  385,- 
000,000  marks,  each  bank  to  interchange 
notes  with  all  others.  The  one  per  cent,  tax 
on  the  gross  amount  was  abandoned,  and  a 
five  per  cent,  tax  was  proposed  on  all  issue? 
over  that  sum.  This  will  effectually  prevent 
undue  inflation  ;  and  it  is  pity  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  character  had  not  long 
ago  been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  A 
noteworthy  clause  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission is  as  follows  :  "  The  Bank  of  the 
German  Empire  shall  be  obliged  to  ex- 
change its  notes  for  ingots,  at  the  price  of 
1,392  marks  for  1  lb  of  gold,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  cause  such  ingots  to  be  assayed 
at  the  expense  of  the  parties  offering  them." 
Under  the  new  currency  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, a  pound  of  gold  is  coined  into  1,395 
marks,  which  makes  a  difference  of  3-1395ths 
mark  between  the  currency  standard  and  the 
price  fixed  for  ingots.  It  will  be  remember- 
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ed  that  there  is  a  similiar  provision  in  the 
English  Bank  Act,  which  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  gold  at  £3  I7s  9d  per  ounce,  or 
Ijd  below  the  currency  value.  This  is  more 
favorable  to  importers  than  the  standard 
proposed  by  the  German  Commission,  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  feature  was  modified 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

— Money  is  in  active  demand,  and  the  bank 
reserve  are  less  formidable.  Commercial 
paper  continues  to  be  discounted  at  1@1^ 
per  cent,  for  the  best  signatures.  The  Sav- 
ings Banks  are  putting  out  money  at  8@,10 
per  cent,  for  bulk  of  loans.  The  demand 
for  remittance  to  New  York  has  been  so 
heavy  as  to  necessitate  the  inauguration  o  f 
cautionary  measures,  and  the  banks  have 
declined  to  sell  telegraphic  transfers,  though 
the  nominal  rate  for  them  is  still  1  per  cent. 
Coin  drafts  on  Atlantic  cities  are  drawn  at 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Currency  drafts, 
13|  per  cent,  premium  on  gold;  exchange 
on  London,  49d  for  60-day  bankers'  bills 
and  49^ d  for  commercial  bills;  gold  bars, 
890@900;  silver  bars,  3J@3|  per  cent,  dis- 
count; Mexican  dollars,  |  percent,  discount; 
trade  dollars,  |  per  cent,  discount;  silver 
coin,  l(a)ll  per  cent,  discount. 

— The  export  trade  of  New  York  for  1874 
amounted  to  $332,375,400.  This  includes 
over  $62,000,000  in  coin  and  specie,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gold  bullion  shipped $8,872,400 

Gold  coin  shipped 34,438,500 

Silver  bullion  shipped 17,7o0,700 

Silver  coin  shipped 1,480,700 

Total $62,552,300 

The  amount  of  Gold  coin  shipped  was  un- 
usually large,  and  quite  up  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Mints  last  year.  The  next  heav- 
iest items  were  $81,000,000  for  Bread  and 
Breadstuffs,  $59,000,000  for  Provisions, 
$37,500,000  for  Cotton  and  Cotton  manu- 
factures, $22,764,000  for  Oils,  and  $17,250,- 
000  for  Tobacco  and  Snuif.  These  six 
classifications  foot  up  about  $28,000,000, 
leaving  $52,000,000  to  cover  all  other  de- 
scriptions of  exports. 


— The  coinage  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint 
for  January  for  a  series  of  years  compares 
as  follows: 

1863 $536,000  1870 8l,6!;0,000 

1864 617,.500  1871 1,570,000 

1865 v........  1,498,200  1872 8i0,000 

1866 315,000  1873 900,000 

1867 124,000  1874 1,994,000 

1868. 97,000  1875 2,3.5.5,000 

1869 467,000 

January  is  usually  a  broken  month  at  the 
Mint,  though  last  month  full  time  was  made 
in  the  new  building,  and  hence  the  large 
amount  coined. 

— The  duties  collected  on  imports  at  the  San 
Francisco  Custom-house  for  January  during 
the  past  decade  compare  as  follows: 

1866 $395,400  1871 $543,200 

1867 456,300  1872 497,000 

1868 593,200  1873 541,(i00 

1869 533,000  1874 569,900 

1870 491,400  1875 526,000 

The  amount  last  month  was  slightly  under 
the  average  for  the  year,  owing  to  light 
withdrawals  from  bonded  warehouse,  inci- 
dent to  a  dull  condition  of  trade. 

— Dividends  have  been  paid  during  the  cur- 
rent month  by  the  following  local  incorpora- 
tions: 

Name.  Kate.        Amount. 

Bank  of  San  Francisco 1  "if  cent §2,000 

First  National  Gold  Bank 1  f,  cent 15,000 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bank 1  ?*  cent 20,000 

Nat.  Gold  Bank  and  Trust  (Jo..VA  ^  cent 12,500 

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co ]4  ^  cent 50,000 

Spring  Valley  Water  Company  %  ^  cent 60,000 

Commercial  Insurance  Co 1^4  i*  cent 3,000 

State  Investment  Ins.  Co 1%  fi  cent 3,000 

California  Theatre  Company. ..J-a  1^  cent 2,500 

Eastport  Coos  Bay  Coal  Co 1 1  cent 2,500 

Giant  Powder  Company IJ^  ^  cent 9,000 

North  Beach  Railroad  Co. ^  1  cent 5,000 

Pioneer  Land  and  Loan  Ass'n...l  ^  cent 1,160 

Real  Estate  Associates 1  Tj^  cent 3,774 

Black  Bear  Quartz  Mining  Co..50c  ^  share  15,000 
Consolidated  Virginia  Min.  Co.  $3  3  share  324,000 
Eureka  Consolidated  Min.  Co. ..50c  Is^  share  25,000 
G.  Western  Quicksilver  M.  Co..50c  |i  share  25,000 
Redington  Quicksilver  M.  Co. ..$30  %i  share  37,800 
Ryo  Patch  Consolidated 25c  ^  share     7,500 

Total $623,734 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  the  above 
list  is  the  omission  of  certain  large  dividends 
that  have  been  paid  with  great  regularity  for 
some  time.  The  Bank  of  California  is  left 
out  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.     It  is 
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known  that  the  dividends  of  this  incorpora- 
tion are  to  be  paid  semi-annually  hereafter. 
The  dropping  out  of  the  Belcher  and  Crown 
Point  dividends  this  month  affects  the  gross 
amount  very  materially.  This  is  the  second 
dividend  of  the  Bank  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  third  of  the  Real  Estate  Associates.  A 
summary  of  the  dividends  for  the  month 
compare  as  follows: 
February.  1874. 

Banks 887,500 

Gas  and  Water  Companies 90,000 

Insurance  Companies 131,000 

Street  Raih-oad  Companies 5,000 

Mining  Companies 855,100 

Miscellaneous  Companies 65,160 

Totals 11,233,760 

The  insurance  dividends  for  February,  1874, 
embraced  $il25,000  by  the  Merchants'  Mar- 
ine, being  a  distribution  of  25  per  cent,  of 
their  capital.  The  mining  dividends  for  the 
same  month  embraced  |820,000  by  the  Bel- 
cher and  Crown  Point  mines. 

— The  imports  and  exports  at  this  port  for  a 
period  of  years,  have  been  as  follows: 

Imports.  Duties.  Exports. 

1865 S10,333,800  $6,604,400  S8,3J)5,000 

1866 13,941,100  7,189,700  11,565,700 

18(i7 '. 14,949,900  7,622,000  15,737,400 

1868 15,130,200  8,560,400  14,246,400 

1869 15,582,000  8,340,300  15,234,000 

1870 12,955,200  7,739,200  13,480,800 

1871 17,542,800  7,389,300  10,137,900 

1872 25,528,600  8,184,500  18,134,800 

1873 17,328,600  7,883,500  27,628,900 

1874 16,380,900  7,976,900  23,735,000 


Totals S154,673,100  177,490,200  $1o8,295,!j00 


Mining  Notes. 


[From  the  Scientific  PressJ] 
— About  75  miners  for  Stickeen  left  Victoria 
by  the  "California"  week  before  last  for  the 
mines. 

— The  North  Bloom  field  gravel  mining  com- 
pany in  Nevada  county,  has  been  at  work 
for  four  years  and  has  not  yet  fairly  com- 
menced washing.  The  total  expenditures 
on  the  claim  have  been  $1,979,760.  The 
tunnel,  which  is  nearly  8,000  feet  long,  con- 
sumed $498,000  of  this  amount,  and  $1,031,- 
000  has  been  spent  for  ditches,  reservoirs, 
water  rights,  etc. 


— In  the  Ophir,  the  opening  of  the  new  in- 
cline station  will  soon  enable  the  develop- 
ment and  extraction  of  the  rich  bodies  of 
ore  lying  below  the  1465-foot  level.  The 
southeastern  cross-cut  on  the  i700-tbot  level 
is  in  a  very  favorable  ore  formation,  show- 
ing a  steady  improvement  as  the  work  ad- 
vances. 

— Advices  from  Castle  Dome,  Arizona,  say 
H.  "W.  Kearsing  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
fine  run  at  the  smelting  works  there,  and 
has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  feasi- 
bility of  reducing  those  refractory  ores  with- 
out shipment  to  San  Francisco,  as  formerly, 

— The  San  Diego  Union  reports  that  all  the 
mines  in  the  Julian  and  Banner  districts  are 
looking  well,  and  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  ore  is  steadily  increasing. 
Work  is  going  forward  with  greater  activity 
than  ever  before. 

— The  Quincy  National  says:  "Many  of  our 
hydraulic  miners  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  snow  water,  and  unless  the  weather 
changes  soon,  and  the  streams  hold  out 
much  longer  in  the  spring  than  usual,  the 
water  season  will  be  unusually  short. 

— The  inventor  of  the  McGlew  furnace  must 
feel  happy  over  the  success  of  this  invention 
in  Peaviue  District,  Nevada.  Peavine  ores 
have  been  difficult  to  work,  but  the  McGlew 
furnace  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  they 
can  be  worked  with  profit. 
— The  bevel-scroll,  or  ship  timber  saw, 
which  the  Ship-building  Association  of  Val- 
lejo  has  ordered  by  telegraph  from  the  East, 
will  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  excepting  at  the  Navy  Yard. 
It  is  a  most  valuable  invention,  and  will  do 
the  work  of  over  twenty  men. 

— During  the  past  year,  81,397  tons  of  coal 
were  shipped  from  Nanaimo,  51,197  of  which 
went  from  the  Vancouver  coal  company's 
mine,  and  30,200  tons  from  the  Wellington 
mine. 

— The  timbers  used  at  the  Petaluma  mines 
Eureka,  are  from  the  Ruby  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  growth  of  pine,  being  more 
tough  and  less  brittle. 
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— The  La  Grange  Ditch  and  Hydraulic 
Mining  Companj^,  ?ays  the  Modesto  Herald, 
located  at  La  Grange,  Stanislaus  County, 
has  at  last  got  to  paying  handsome  divi- 
dends. This  company  was  organized  four 
years  ago,  and  is  composed  of  San  Francisco 
capitalists.  Its  invested  capital  is  $600,- 
000,  and  it  disburses  about  $9,000  per  month 
in  the  way  of  expenses.  It  works  a  force  of 
90  men,  and  operates  over  an  area  of  500 
acres.  It  owns  the  most  extensive,  expen- 
sive, and  substantial  ditch  in  the  county, 
being  17  miles  in  length,  and  costing  $500 
per  rod. 

— In  the  California  mine,  the  face  of  the 
east  cross-cut,  on  the  1400-foot  level,  is  in 
ore  of  the  richest  possible  character,  prov- 
ing beyond  a  doi^bt,the  extension  of  the  ore 
body,  from  the  1500-foot  level  up  to  and 
above  the  1400.  This  is  a  development  of 
great  importance,  as  it  establishes  the  un- 
broken continuation  of  the  great  ore  body 
from  the  1400-foot  level  down  to  the  1550-ft. 
level,  where  the  quality  of  the  ore  is  unsur- 
passed in  richness,  and  its  breadth  and  ex- 
tent as  yet  literally  unknown. 
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Insurance  Co7npany, 

OF   NEWARK,   N.  J. 
CAFITAL,     -        -        $200,000, 

FRANCIS  MACKIN,      ANDREW  A.  SM ALLEY, 
Vice-lTesident.  President. 

WILLIAM  R.  FREEMAN,  Secretary. 


References  in  San  Francii^co: 

F.    F.    LOW,   Esq.,  Manager  Anglo-Californian 

Bank. 
J.  A.  DONOHOE,  Esq.,  of  Donohoe,  Kelly  &  Co., 

Bankers. 


Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Messrs, 
Eugene  Kelly  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y.,  r.o 
Messrs.  Donohoe,  Kelly  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
San  Francisco  : 

"  This  Company  is  Sound,  Reliable,  Fair-doaiivij,- 
and  Conservative.  Its  Otticers  are  gentlemen  of 
ability  and  excellent  personal  character,  and 
among  its  Directors  and  Stock huldors  are  pome  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  citiy.ens  of 
Newark.  We  hope  that  you  may  have  numerous 
opportunities  to  repeat  these  good  words  to  their 
advantage." 

The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  issue  Policies, 
and  solicits  a  share  of  your  business. 

B.   C.  DICK,  Gen'l  Agent, 
315  Califoruia  St.,  S.  F. 
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CASH  ASSETS: $2 J 
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"W.  J.  STODDART,  AGEXTT, 

Office,  215  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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